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Number  of  weeks  per  year 
(of  35  scheduled  hours  each) 

Working  days  per  week 

Then,  gross  working  days  yearly 

Subtract  lo  days  Vacation 
9  paid  Holidays 
8  days  (}%)  Absent 

This  leaves  number  of  net  working 
days  per  year 


52- 


Working  hours  per  day 

Working  hours  yearly  (7  x  133) 

Less  "start-stop"  time  lost  at  two 

ends  of  day,  and  at  lunch  hour** 

30  minutes 

Less  daily  rest  periods, 

30  minutes 

total  per  day one  hour 

for  133  "net'jvorking  days 


2.60 


2-7 


2-33 


163 1 


1,398 
16.9 


Total  working  hours  left,  yearly 

Then — 

Total  working  hours  left,  weekly 

Assume  50%  efficiency* 

Then    "ioo%"    efficient    working 

hours  per  week  equals  13  . 5 

Assume  the  weekly  salary  to  be         $55.00 

Divide  $55  by  13.5  and  you  get,  for 
"ioo%"  efficient  work,  an  hourly 
compensation  figure  of  $4.07,  or  $141.45 
a  week 

And  this  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration fringe  costs  other  than 
those  noted,  nor  the  cost  of  space 
or  of  turnover  (recruiting,  train- 
ing, etc) 


2-33 


*  Industrial  engineers  have  stated  that,  at 
best,  the  average  office  worker  is  about  50% 
efficient. 

**  Allows  7!^  minutes  starting  and  stopping 
time  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day 
and  at  lunchtime — which  many  consider 
conservative. 


xiiauKs  ro  Kictiard  N.  Butler,  personnel  director  of  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation,  New  York  City,  for  this  interesting  and 
rather  startling  presentation  showing  that  clerical  work  runs 
into  higher  figures  than  management  generally  realizes.  To  our 
mind,  the  chief  lesson  in  this  is  that  managers  should  do 
everything  possible  to  better  that  "50%  efficiency"  figure. 
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In  January  I  Warned  You  that  the 
Assistant  Editor  and  I  contemplated  a  trip 
to  Brazil  in  order  to  participate  in  a  Star 
sail  boat  race  series.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  a  Star  boat  is,  it  is  the  type  of  boat 
in  which  Bert  Williams  of  Chicago  won  a 
gold  medal  for  us  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
Australia.  We  shipped  our  boat  by  steamer 
and  flew  down,  making  a  number  of  stops 
both  going  and  coming.  The  sailing  was  a 
great  success — if  you  ignore  the  fact  that 
we  didn't  win  any  cups! 

The  city  and  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  strikingly  beautiful.  The  city  is  perched 
on  a  small  amount  of  land  at  the  foot  of  a 
series  of  steep,  rocky  hills  that  rise  straight 
out  of  the  ocean.  The  Yacht  Club  from 
which  we  sailed  was  in  the  shadow  of  the 
famous  "Sugar  Loaf"  which  rises  vertically 
about  1500  feet.  We  saw  quite  a  lot  of 
Brazilian  life,  considering  our  brief  1.Y2 
weeks'  visit,  as  Star  boat  sailors  every- 
where are  a  sociable  and  hospitable  lot. 

Brazil  is  a  tremendous  country,  larger 
in  area  than  the  United  States.  It  has  every 
resource  imaginable,  for  the  most  part 
scarcely  tapped.  A  great  deal  of  the  country 
is  high  level  land  where  the  climate  is 
excellent.  Air  transportation  connects  al- 
most every  village  in  Brazil,  but  there  are 
few  roads  and  fewer  railroads.  Politics  and 
business  methods  are  in  a  very  primitive 
stage  so  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  any  type  of  mining  or  manu- 
facturing development.  The  greatest  need 
in  Brazil  today  is  for  development  of  a  home 
oil  industry  but  restrictions  are  such  that 
the  country  will  not  permit  outsiders  to  do 
it  and  they  cannot  do  it  themselves. 

The  Brazilian  population,  more  than 
60,000,000,  is  very  different  from  ours. 
There  is  a  small  layer  of  wealthy  intelligent 
people  at  the  top,  followed  by  a  slightly 
larger  segment  of  very  capable  people  in  the 
fields  of  education,  business,  agriculture  and 


government.  The  great  mass  of  people, 
however,  below  those  levels,  is  quite  primi- 
tive and  a  large  part  of  the  population  is 
not  adapted  at  present  to  industrial  ac- 
tivity. Many  industries  are  unionized  and 
have  very  strong  leadership.  Unfortunately, 
the  economy  is  not  rich  enough  at  this  time 
to  support  the  level  of  well-being  for  the 
working  population  that  is  the  case  in 
North  America  but,  within  these  limita- 
tions, the  unions  are  very  effective. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
Brazil  is  the  absence  of  a  color  line.  We  met 
ever  so  many  well-to-do  Brazilians  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  work  and  it  was  the 
exception  to  find  one  without  any  trace  of 
color.  There  is  truly  no  distinction  in  the 
upper  social  levels.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  no  really  dark-skinned  people  are 
ever  seen  in  these  upper  social  levels.  This 
seems  to  be  because  the  dark  skinned  people 
have,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not 
achieved  any  economic  or  professional 
prominence.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  a  little  color  is  not  objectionable  but 
too  much  is  a  handicap. 

We  met  some  interesting  contrasts 
among  Americans.  For  the  most  part,  they 
stick  together  in  their  own  colonies  and 
do  not  mix  much  socially  with  Brazilians. 
Consequently,  most  of  them  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  they  can  retiu-n  home. 
We  met  a  number,  however,  who  have 
avoided  this  and  made  their  friends  among 
the  Brazilians.  They  seemed  much  more 
content  with  their  lot.  It  was  interesting 
also  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  dif- 
ferences in  pay  and  allowances  to  men 
representing  different  American  and  Euro- 
pean companies.  There  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  scale  of  such  allowances  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  only  the  cause  of  much 
discussion  but  a  source  of  discontent  in 
many  cases. 

On  the  way  down  we  stopped  several 
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days  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  motored 
across  the  island  to  Ponce  where  we  met 
Luis  Ferre  whose  family  owns  or  controls  a 
number  of  the  principal  industries  in  Puerto 
Rico.  There  are  many  American  companies 
represented  there  and  it  is  a  very  favorable 
situation  for  branch  plants  of  many  types 
of  American  industry. 

A  day  spent  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was 
rewarding.  Although  this  is  now  United 
States  territory,  it  was  quite  a  shock  to 
find  traffic  passing  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
right.  This  is  an  inheritance  from  a  brief 
British  rule  of  many  years  ago,  subse- 
quently retained  by  the  Danes.  The  climate 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  delightful  all  the 
year  around.  There  isn't  too  much  to  do 
except  to  buy  European  products  at  low 
prices — since  St.  Thomas  is  a  "free  port" — 
unless  you  like  fishing. 

On  the  way  back,  we  spent  a  day  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  all  but  the 
oldest  part  of  the  city  could  be  mistaken 
for  a  bustling  American  city.  This  was  the 
impression  we  received  also  in  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  where  we  spent  a  day  before  return- 
ing. There,  too,  there  are  a  great  many 
branch  manufacturing  plants  of  American 
and  European  companies.  The  sky-line  of 
San  Paulo  looks  like  that  of  any  modern 
American  city. 

Our  South  American  neighbors  are 
good  people  to  know,  and  travel  there  will 
reward  you.  Over  the  coming  years,  Ameri- 
can companies  will  find  more  and  more  to 
interest  them  in  the  great  South  American 
countries.  Which  reminds  me  that  I  was 
successful  in  finding  in  Caracas  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  hero  and  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar.  The  other  night  I  saw  a  TV  quiz 
show  and  was  very  proud  that  one  of  my 
fellow  North  Americans  was  able  to  supply 
that  name  when  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
liberator  of  some  of  the  South  American 
countries.  Most  of  us  don't  know  enough 
about  these  neighbors  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans— from  Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  the 
north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  in  the  south.  I 


wish  every  reader  could  have  our  opportun- 
ity for  a  first-hand  view  of  South  America. 


I  was  in  a  restaurant  the  other  day  and 
saw  something  which  made  me  wonder  how  to 
figure  a  gal  who  is  so  fussy  she  insists  on  Sanka 
instead  of  coffee  hut  gulps  down  a  Bourbon  old- 
fashioned  with  evident  enjoyment.  I 


I  AM  TOLD  THAT  A  GoOD  MaNY  ReADERS 

go  through  the  Help  and  Situations  Wanted 
ads  "just  to  see  what's  going  on."  Some 
months  ago  I  reported  how  many  replies 
advertisers  get.  A  reader  wrote  not  long  ago, 
as  follows — after  advertising  in  three  con- 
secutive issues  of  Personnel  Journal: 

"During  the  past  few  months,  conditions 
have  improved  here  and  I  have  decided  not 
to  make  a  move  at  this  time.  However, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  service.  The 
quality  and  type  of  companies  replying  to 
my  ad  were  at  the  top  in  their  fields.  I  have 
passed  up  many  wonderful  opportunities." 


Some  Jobs — Mine  for  Instance,  as 
head  of  the  management  consulting  firm 
which  bears  my  name — are  subject  to  almost 
continuous  interruptions.  A  job  of  that  kind 
must  be  built  around  the  willingness  to 
accept  these  interruptions.  One  of  the  most 
frustrating  experiences  any  man  can  have 
is  working  for  somebody  who  is  almost 
always  unavailable.  This  introduction  justi- 
fies my  readers  in  asking  this  question, 
"What  is  the  proper  attitude  when  someone 
calls  or  sticks  his  head  in  your  door?" 

My  answer  is  based  on  a  great  deal  of 
experience  from  both  sides  of  the  door,  and 
would  go  about  as  follows:  One  of  the 
principal  functions  of  a  key  executive  is 
that  of  coordination  and  counseling.  And  if 
a  subordinate  needs  counseling,  he  needs  it 
when  he  needs  it,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
next  week  or  "some  day." 

Most  coordination  takes  place  as  a  by- 
product of  a  long  series  of  decisions  made 
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hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day.  When  a 
division  head  seeks  a  solution  to  a  problem, 
he  can  be  given  guidance  with  the  total 
coordinative  situation  in  mind;  he  needs 
the  answer  and  he  must  get  the  coordination 
at  a  time  when  it  will  release  his  own 
energies  and  activities  through  the  reaching 
of  pertinent  decisions. 

Consequently,  when  a  man  sticks  his 
head  in  my  door  my  first  and  immediate 
response  is  to  encourage  him  to  come  in, 
no  matter  who  is  already  in  the  room — 
with  the  rarest  exceptions.  The  attitude 
which  he  perceives  must  be  a  willing  and 
friendly  one.  Consequently,  a  smile,  even 
if  only  a  little  one,  is  important  and  is  his 
due.  So  often,  these  interruptions  can  be 
disposed  of  in  short  order  or  a  later  appoint- 
ment can  be  established  for  a  full  discussion. 
In  any  event,  immediate  availability  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  is  in  my  judgment 
an  imperative  necessity  if  the  business  of 
the  organization  is  to  move  along  without 
hesitation. 

To  the  foregoing  should  probably  be 
added  one  other  prescription:  When  you 
invite  a  man  to  talk  to  you,  by  all  means 
listen  to  him.  We  have  read  and  heard  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years  about  "the  art  of 
listening."  It  is  a  hard  one  to  learn  and 
an  even  harder  one  to  practice  persistently. 
There  are  many  other  things  a  key  executive 
should  do  but  these  two  are  important 
enough  to  stand  alone. 
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Maoagcfficnt  is  not  a  destination;  it's  a  journey. 

— F.  G.  Gonunel 


Some  of  my  Friends  have  Occupied 
THEIR  Spare  Time  during  the  past  winter 
calculating  the  cost  of  "fringe  benefits," 
with  startling  and  disturbing  results.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  any  employee  benefit  plan  is 
in  effect  an  alternate  wage  payment.  It  is 
probably  desirable  that  employees  receive 
part  of  their  wages  in  the  form  of  uniform 


benefits,  but  they  are  nevertheless  still 
wages,  and  the  costs  should  be  clearly 
measured  and  considered  a  part  of  the 
wage  bill. 

These  preliminary  comments  are  stimu- 
lated by  receiving  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association's  program  for  their  special 
conference  and  seminar  on  the  subject  of 
"Controlling  Employee  Benefit  and  Pen- 
sion Costs,"  held  in  Chicago  on  March 
ii-ii.  This  excellent  program  provided  for 
the  first  time  a  thorough  review  of  all 
aspects  of  employee  benefit  program  costs, 
not  overlooking  the  concern  of  organized 
labor  with  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  arresting  sub-topics 
was  "Inflation-proof  Pensions — Are  To- 
day's Approaches  Feasible?"  I  found  the 
outline  of  the  discussion,  on  the  prevention 
of  watering-down  pension  benefits  through 
inflation,  most  stimulating.  I  doubt  that 
enough  companies  have  given  sufficient 
thought  to  this  menacing  aspect  of  pension 
programs.  This  conference  on  controlling 
benefit  costs  was  something  new  and  very 
timely. 


One  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  any  man- 
agement developnent  plan  is  for  each  member  of  the 
management  group  to  train,  conscientiously  and  con- 
tinually, one  or  more  outstanding  men  within  the 
organization  to  qualify  as  replacements  for  himself. 
The  most  valuable  executive  is  one  who  is  training 
somebody  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  is.  Also,  the 
executive  is  giving  himself  an  education  in  the  proc- 
ess. He  is  the  kind  of  executive  who  deserves  promo- 
tion and  can  be  promoted  because  he  has  someone  to 
take  his  place. 

R.  C.  Ingersoll,  President 
Borg- Warner  Corporation 


"Generalist  vs.  Specialist"  is  the 
short  title  of  a  battle  which  has  raged  for 
many  years.  Wilbur  Edel,  personnel  ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
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the  City  of  New  York,  writes  about  this 
continuing  "battle"  in  an  article  which 
appears  in  this  issue.  He  reviews  interest- 
ingly the  advantages  of  the  generalist 
who  is  endowed  with  better  than  average 
ability  versus  just  any  old  specialist. 

Mr.  Edel's  thesis  parallels  my  own 
experience  over  a  period  of  many  years  as  a 
personnel  director  with  responsibility  for 
employment.  We  used  to  be  able  to  hire  high 
school  graduates  in  the  upper  15%  of  cleri- 
cal test  scores  and  we  made  no  distinction 
whether  they  were  commercial  or  academic 
course  graduates.  We  made  a  better  predic- 
tion with  academic  course  boys  and  they 
more  than  justified  this  policy. 

Here  is  an  interesting  example:  A 
likable  young  fellow  of  18  presented  him- 
self for  employment,  who  lacked  a  high 
school  certificate.  His  intelligence  score  was 
in  the  upper  5%  and  all  other  scores  and 
indications  were  favorable.  That  was  nearly 
ID  years  ago.  Today  this  young  man  is 
assistant  personnel  director  of  a  company 
which  now  has  3,000  salaried  employees. 

As  Mr.  Edel  points  out,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  employment  people  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  school  specialization  as  a 
qualification  for  employment.  A  relatively 
brief  period  of  experience  will  usually  pro- 
vide more  and  better  learning  on  the  subject 
than  could  usually  be  acquired  in  school  or 
college. 
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"Rules  is  for  when  the  brains  run  out." 

George  Papashvily 

in  Anything  Can  Happen 


Might  it  be  to  Your  Advantage  to 
be  better  known  in  the  personnel  field? 
An  article  in  Personnel  Journal  would  make 
you  so.  Consider  this  excerpt  from  a  letter 
written  us  by  a  member  of  the  American 
Management  Association  staff.  He  says: 
"From  the  responses  and  comments  I  get 
from  people  I  am  constantly  impressed 
with  the  keen  attention  which  your  readers 
pay   to   the   articles   which   you   publish. 


Among  personnel  people  who  drop  in  to 
AMA  programs^and  seminars,  it  is  quite 
common  for  me  to  be  introduced  to  an 
individual  who  responds  by  saying  that 
he  has  read  an  article  of  mine  in  Personnel 
Journal.  This  of  course  is  most  flattering, 
and  I  think  is  particularly  complimentary 
to  the  Journal."  We  seldom  can  resist  an 
article  by  a  working  personnel  man  who 
writes  from  experience  on  the  job.  It  may 
take  six  months  or  more  to  work  it  into 
our  publication  schedule  but  when  it 
eventually  appears  you,  too,  may  be  im- 
pressed by  the  attention  it  gets  over  the 
country  and  around   the  world. 


In  labor  conferences  the  trouble  often  is  that  the 
trade-union  delegate  does  not  succeed  in  explaining  the 
demands  of  the  trade  unionists  in  their  '  whole' 
significance.  .  .  .  The  real  demand  is  often  in  that 
whole  demand  which  lies  hidden.  The  man  who  has  a 
genius  for  leadership  is  the  one  who  can  make  articu- 
late the  whole  demand. 

M.  P.  Follett 
in  "Creative  Experience" 


I  Blew  Off  a  Bit  recently  in  this 
column  about  the  prevalent  use  of  profes- 
sional jargon,  fuzzy  expressions  and  cliches. 
"At  the  level  of"  and  "in  the  area  of"  were 
cited  as  examples.  Soon  after  the  magazine 
came  out  a  friend  wrote  me,  in  part:  "After 
reading  your  remarks,  I  looked  at  my  book 
review  in  the  same  issue  (and  found)  a 
cliche  included  among  your  strongest  dis- 
likes— 'in  the  area  of — was  in  my  review! 
Amusing?  Maybe.  But  what  was  important 
to  me,  I  took  the  review  apart  and  found 
that  I  agreed  with  you.  When  I  reassembled 
it  with  less  trite  phrasing  it  was  a  better 
report."  It  usually  happens  that  way! 
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Five  Manager  Development  Problems 


By  George  S.  Odiorne 

Division  Manager — Personnel 

American  Management  Association 


FROM  the  viewpoint  of  the  line  manager 
or  general  manager  who  must  consider 
management  development  as  an  instrument 
for  improving  operations,  there  are  five 
important  problems  which  face  a  company 
installing  a  management  development  plan. 
These  same  five  problems  ultimately  con- 
front the  specialist  in  management  develop- 
ment who  wishes  to  maintain  an  effective 
and  ongoing  plan  as  well. 

Basically  these  aren't  management  de- 
velopment problems  but,  rather,  are  general 
management  problems  growing  out  of  a 
management  development  program.  The 
importance  of  these  problems  grows  out  of 
exactly  this  fact;  since  it  is  the  general  or 
line  manager  who  will  insist  upon  their 
solution  before  he  accepts  and  whole- 
heartedly applies  the  management  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  specialist.  By  no 
means  insuperable  problems,  they  neverthe- 
less constitute  a  hurdle  to  a  smooth  func- 
tioning management  development  program 
which  the  management  development  di- 
rector must  take  into  consideration  in  his 
planning.  They  were  not  discovered  through 
any  survey  of  management  development 
managers,  but  rather  from  sessions  and  dis- 
cussions with  general  managers  in  com- 
panies having  or  planning  to  have  formal 
management  development  plans.  Let's  look 
at  these  problems. 

I.  Line-staff  Relations  in  Operating  the 
Plan.  It  is  not  simple  to  define  just  what 
role  the  director  of  management  develop- 
ment will  play  in  installing  and  administer- 
ing a  management  development  program 
which    includes    standards,    appraisal,    re- 


The  personnel  man  who  heads  up  a 
management  development  program  sel- 
dom finds  his  path  strewn  with  roses. 
For  one  thing,  he  can  hardly  avoid 
stepping  on  someone' s  tender  toes.  The 
author  discusses  five  elements  which  fre- 
quently give  trouble.  By  stating  the 
problems  he  hopes  to  help  you  find 
solutions. 


view,  and  various  forms  of  executive  train- 
ing. If  he  has  power  to  exert  pressure  or 
authority  in  installing  systems,  he  reduces 
the  autonomy  of  the  line  manager.  In  de- 
centralized operations  this  can  damage  the 
confidence  of  the  line  manager  in  the  com- 
pany's decentralization  policy.  Without 
authority  or  great  influence  to  impose  his 
plan,  the  management  development  man 
may  find  himself  with  an  awkward,  un- 
even, or  inconsistent  program  over-all. 

In  even  the  smaller  or  less  decentralized 
firm,  the  problem  exists  of  how  much  sway 
the  staff  manager  of  management  develop- 
ment may  exert  over  the  line  manager  who 
is  responsible  for  his  own  area  of  the  busi- 
ness. Many  of  the  regular  problems  of  line- 
staff  relationship  are  aggravated  in  the 
instance  of  management  development,  since 
it  is  obviously  an  area  in  which  line  support 
is  needed;  and  at  the  same  time  across-the- 
board  company  action  is  essential  for  best 
results. 

2..  Inter-departmental  or  Divisional  Trans- 
fers of  Managers.  Another  hot  potato  in 
management  development  is  the  problem  of 
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inter-division  transfers  of  qualified  people 
for  promotion  or  for  developmental  training 
through  job  rotation.  Very  often  the  man- 
ager of  the  largest  division  or  the  one  best 
able  to  supply  talent  to  the  rest  of  the  di- 
visions may  be  most  reluctant  to  part  with 
his  good  men.  It  is  the  contention  of  some 
managers  that  such  a  system  penalizes  the 
progressive  man  who  builds  a  strong  man- 
agement team;  because  as  long  as  the 
manager  of  the  less  progressive  division  can 
get  by  unscathed  by  drawing  on  his  more 
progressive  colleague,  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  him  to  pursue  management  de- 
velopment aggressively. 

Transfer  Problems 

If  Factory  A's  manager  knows  that  he 
can  get  a  new  master  mechanic  from 
Factory  B  when  his  own  retires,  he  is  less 
likely  to  spend  time  and  money  cultivating 
one.  If  he  is  forced  to  train  by  the  home 
office,  his  autonomy  is  threatened.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  manager  of  Factory  B  is 
told  flatly  to  transfer  one  of  his  good  men  to 
Factory  A,  his  autonomy  is  threatened. 

Yet,  without  flexibility  in  transfers  be- 
tween divisions,  the  better  men  in  lower 
ranks  may  tend  to  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  lack  of  growth  opportunity  in  the  com- 
pany, and  quit.  Line  managers  often  fear 
"raiding"  by  divisions  which  are  expand- 
ing faster  than  they  are,  a  condition  which 
is  true  in  many  companies  today.  Working 
out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems and  recommending  a  sound  procedure 
demands  of  the  management  development 
man  a  new  form  of  tact  and  wisdom. 

3 .  Proper  Use  of  Psychological  Appraisals. 
Here  the  path  is  somewhat  clearer,  since  it 
runs  between  two  dangerous  extreme  po- 
sitions regarding  the  use  of  psychological 
appraisals.  The  most  extreme  is  where  com- 
plete and  blind  reliance  upon  psychological 
evaluation  of  management  talent  is  relied 
upon,  even  in  lieu  of  sound  managerial  ex- 
perience and  judgment  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. The  result  of  this  extreme  position 


is  a  widely  held  fear  or  mistrust  of  psycho- 
logical evaluation  throughout  the  man- 
agerial organization. 

When  Psychological  Methods 
ARE  Rejected 

The  opposite  extreme  is  complete  and 
total  rejection  of  psychological  testing  and 
evaluation  in  all  situations.  The  ill  effects 
here  are  the  loss  of  the  definite  plus  values 
in  the  form  of  scientific  data  upon  which 
decisions  may  be  made  in  the  selection, 
placement,  and  training  of  managerial 
personnel. 

The  middle  road,  not  always  easy  to 
find  and  maintain,  is  to  reap  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  avoid  the  dangers  which 
come  from  psychological  evaluation 
methods. 

4.  "Fitting'  Management  Development 
to  the  Company.  The  danger  here  lies  in  at- 
tempting to  wrap  a  packaged  program,  or 
one  which  is  blindly  copied  from  another 
company,  around  the  special  circumstances 
of  a  single  company.  Each  company  must 
take  the  various  steps  and  procedures  which 
it  needs  and  adapt  them  to  its  own  circum- 
stances. 

The  organization  planning  of  one  com- 
pany does  not  always  work  for  another;  nor 
do  the  standards  of  supervisory  performance 
in  one  firm  apply  to  the  managers  in 
another.  The  goals  of  the  management  de- 
velopment plan  must  be  defined  for  each 
company,  and  often  must  be  revised  as  time 
goes  on. 

Developing  people  for  better  per- 
formance where  they  are  may  be  the  goal  in 
one  company;  while  development  for  ex- 
pansion may  be  the  goal  elsewhere.  Still  a 
third  company  may  find  itself  faced  with 
both  these  problems,  and  must  decide 
which  people  it  wishes  to  single  out  for 
advancement,  and  who  should  be  trained  for 
better  performance  where  he  stands. 

5.  Getting  the  Program  Off  the  Dime. 
Getting  started,  or  making  constructive 
changes,  seems  to  be  a  major  problem  in 
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many  management  development  plans. 
Months  add  into  years  in  many  firms  while 
an  infinite  number  of  preliminary  problems 
await  solution  before  the  management  de- 
velopment plan  gets  under  way,  or  is  en- 
larged, or  takes  on  a  meaningful  role  in  the 
company. 

Support  at  Top  Essential 

Often  this  centers  in  problems  of  get- 
ting top  management  interest  and  support, 
or  perhaps  in  getting  some  reluctant  line  or 
division  managers  to  move  of  their  own 
accord.  Many  managers  who  are  in  hearty 
agreement  in  principle,  somehow  never 
quite  get  around  to  writing  their  standards 
for  subordinates,  never  find  time  to  ap- 
praise and  review  the  performance,  and 
somehow  overlook  the  opportunities  for 
coaching  understudies. 

Most  often  it  is  some  distant  group 
called  "They"  which  holds  responsibility 
for  the  delay.  There  is  little  point  going  into 
who    "They"    are,    for   they   are   familiar 


figures  in  every  organization.  In  native 
ability  to  block  management  development 
programs  through  inaction,  nobody  is  more 
influential.  It  is  sometimes  noted  that  two 
persons  are  helpful  in  overcoming  this 
formidable  group;  the  first  is  the  company 
president  who  is  insistent  that  a  program 
be  gotten  under  way,  and  the  second  is  a 
consultant  who  comes  in  and  recommends 
specific  action. 

Admittedly  this  article  has  not  been  a 
"How-to"  piece.  Rather,  it  has  defined 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  which 
general  managers  most  often  see  in  manage- 
ment development.  This  posing  of  problems 
should  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  management  development 
won't  work  or  shouldn't  be  tried.  On  the 
contrary,  in  defining  our  problems  and 
clarifying  their  nature  and  extent,  these 
problems  are  reduced  to  proportion,  and 
their  very  definition  will  suggest  solutions 
to  the  sagacious  and  resourceful  manage- 
ment development  manager. 
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This  Boss  Calls  Workers  "People" 


By  William  S.  Wilcox 

Lecturer  on  Management 

University  College,  Rutgers  University 


WE  ARE  in  a  wondrous  time  of 
employee  relations  'techniques'.  We 
have  executive  development  programs  to 
give  a  'hot  foot'  to  drowsy  brains,  pre- 
cision-milled job  evaluation  scales  to  dol- 
lar-measure the  work  we  all  do,  scientific 
studies  of  mass  motivation  and  human 
behavior  to  turn  up  old  truths  discovered 
by  new  researchers.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  employees  are  people  and  sometimes 
'funny'  to  boot — even  more,  that  they  like 
to  work  for  people  they  like.  Us  employee 
relations  scientists  never  had  it  so  good. 
Never  have  so  many  been  so  busy  on  so 
many  projects. 

If  you  are  still  with  this,  don't  go 
away.  Let's  strike  a  blow  for  employees 
as  people — individual  people,  like  an  em- 
ployee. I  have  a  neighbor.  He's  not  very 
scientific.  You  may  even  say  he's  simple.  In 
addition,  he's  never  away  from  home  at 
management  conferences,  so  he  is  no 
prophet.  He  has  a  small  auto  parts  manu- 
facturing plant  that  houses  150  people. 
Anyway,  that's  what  he  calls  them,  people. 

I  tried  the  scientific  'approach'  on  him. 
"How  do  you  go  about  indoctrinating  your 
new  employees?",  and  just  to  make  it 
better,  "What  do  you  do  about  orienting 
employees  to  new  environments?"  He  went 
blank  on  me  as  if  I  was  talking  Hindustani. 
Then  he  recovered  with,  "Oh,  you  mean 
getting  people  acquainted?" 

You  said  it — he's  simple.  To  prove  it 
by  his  own  words,  he  followed  through. 
"These  people  who  work  with  me  are  like 
my  neighbors.  I  just  try  to  answer  what 
they  think  about  the  place  before  somebody 
tells  them  wrong.  I'm  "people",  I  hope,  on  or 
off  the  job.  I'm  the  owner  as  well  as  the 


Beneath  the  bantering  there's  a  real 
point  in  this  sketch  of  an  old-fashioned 
employer  who  treats  his  people  as 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  isn't  that 
he's  against  "the  scientific  approach" 
and  our  several  employee  "techniques" , 
hut — well,  the  piece  was  originally 
headed  only  "You  Said  It — He' s  Sim- 
ple!" 


boss,  but  in  my  place,  we  work  like  we  are 
building  a  neighbor's  barn — all  together." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  a  very 
unscientific  mind.  He  probably  couldn't 
pass  95%  of  the  tests  us  scientists  worked 
up  for  the  kind  of  job  he  carved  out  for 
himself.  I  later  asked  him  how  much  he 
was  getting  in  mental  wages.  Us  scientists 
claim  no  job  is  worth  what  it  pays  unless 
it  has  mental  wages  along  with  the  dollars. 
Well,  that  about  lowered  the  boom,  because 
when  I  finished  explaining  what  I  meant, 
I  switched  the  subject.  I  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  make  him  face  it.  He'd  look  awful, 
sobbing  to  himself  over  his  stock  certifi- 
cates. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  my  neighbor  and  I 
met  when  my  hacienda  was  built  next  to 
his  villa.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  be 
neighborly,  offered  me  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion about  the  community.  Afterwards,  I 
came  to  know  that  he  personally  does  the 
same  thing  with  every  new  person  he  takes 
on  in  his  plant.  It  began  to  sink  in  that 
this  fellow  was  acting  as  if  he  had  read 
Alexander  Pope's,  "The  proper  study  of 
mankind   is   man".    I'm   a   scientific   man 
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II 


myself  but  I  won't  fault  him  just  for  choos- 
ing people  over  'techniques.' 

He's  got  mental  quirks  on  some  sub- 
jects. Here  is  a  fr'instance  on  Job  Security. 
He  says  you'd  think  everybody  was  hang- 
ing on  by  a  thread — unions  crying  poor 
mouth,  their  members  with  money  in  the 
bank  and  no  color  television  to  spend  it  on. 
A  few  years  back,  they  -n^ere  all  out  for 
pensions.  Now  they  got  them.  Like  people 
all  over,  they  don't  want  what  they  have. 
They  want  Job  Security.  To  prove  it,  he 
says,  they  are  now  out  to  make  company 
retirement  an  unfair  labor  practice — the 
same  as  discharge  without  cause.  Actually, 
according  to  him,  what  people  wanted  was 
the  pleasant  feeling  of  being  able  to  retire 
while  keeping  on  the  job. 

The  solution  he  favors  is  to  let  them 


work  part-time,  up  to  the  maximum  of 
what  the  law  lets  them  earn  and  still  get 
Social  Security.  He  thinks  that  the  pension 
he  pays  for,  plus  Social  Security,  plus  part- 
time,  ought  to  satisfy  everybody.  As  he 
sees  it,  the  other  answer  is  higher  Social 
Security  and  more  payroll  taxes,  because 
the  dollar  is  shrinking  ever)-  year.  He  thinks 
in  his  own  case  that  people  in  the  com- 
munity wouldn't  be  friendly  to  him  very 
long  if  old  Joe  Smith,  with  him  30  or  40 
years,  had  to  walk  down  the  street  to  the 
Mission  Soup  House  with  patched  pants. 
That  puts  it  up  to  us  scientists.  If 
there's  a  better  vray,  we  ought  to  come  up 
with  it  soon.  There's  a  lot  of  characters 
ready  to  crawl  out  from  under  the  rocks 
and  saturate  the  voting  older  population 
with  a  nostalgia  for  the  'good  old  days' 
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man, U.  S.  Employment  Service  interviewer, 
seaman,  sandhog  and  highway  engineer.  As  a 
public  relations  man  he  specialized  in  commun- 
ity and  industrial  communications.  Later  Mr. 
Friedlander  was  editor  for  National  Foremen's 
Institute,  founder  and  editor  of  The  Foreman's 
Digest;  is  now  editor  and  pubhsher  of  Execu- 
tives' Service,  Inc.,  publications  for  foremen 
and  supervisors.  Author  of  a  novel  and  numerous 
short  stories,  in  1953  and  1954  he  worked  full- 
time  at  a  semi-skilled  job  with  a  large  ship>- 
builder  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  industrial 
communications . 

Richard  N.  Butler,  Personnel  Director  of  F. 
W.  Dodge  Corporation,  was  formerly  in  the  in- 
dustrial relations  department  of  John  B.  Stetson 
Company,  and  the  U.  S.  Pipe  and  Foundry 
Company.  A  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Philadelphia,  for  several  years 
he  served  as  Civilian  Personnel  Officer,  with 
the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy.  At  one 
time  he  was  associated  with  Edward  N.  Hay  & 
Associates,  Philadelphia.  His  analysis  of  hoiirly 
costs  appears  opposite  the  Contents  page  of  this 
issue. 


Good  "Generalists"  May  Excel 
In  Many  "Specialist"  Jobs 


By  Wilbur  Edel 
Personnel  Examiner,  The  City  of  New  York 
Department  of  Personnel,  Civil  Service  Commission 


ALMOST  two  thousand  years  ago  Pliny 
J\_  the  Elder  suggested  that  the  shoe- 
maker devote  himself  exclusively  to  foot- 
wear and  offer  no  opinion  about  things 
above  the  ankle.  Today  every  job,  seem- 
ingly, requires  a  specialist — and  a  particular 
kind  of  training,  even  at  the  entrance 
level.  And  the  more  complex  our  activities 
become,  the  more  we  divide,  subdivide  and 
re-subdivide  our  job  classifications. 

Only  very  recently  has  it  become  ap- 
parent that  some  employers  feel  it  possible 
to  recruit  on  the  basis  of  general  intelli- 
gence rather  than  specific  training  or  ex- 
perience. Thus,  in  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  recruitment  programs  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  a  college  graduate  with  a 
liberal  arts  degree  may  become  just  as 
valuable  an  employee  as  the  person  who 
has  concentrated  on  a  narrower  field  of 
study. 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission 
recognized  this  when  in  1955  it  replaced 
over  100  junior-level  specialist  examina- 
tions with  the  general  "Federal  Service 
Entrance  Examination."  New  York  State, 
too,  has  recently  developed  a  general 
entrance-level  examination,  although  it 
still  relies  on  supplementary  tests  in  certain 
fields.  As  Herrymon  Maurer  in  Fortune  and 
David  A.  Shepard  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
pointed  out  last  year,  some  of  the  larger  in- 
dustrial firms  are  also  making  a  point  of 
broadening  their  canvass  of  non-specialist 
graduates. 

Some  personnel  officers  feel  that  in- 
dustry generally  is  turning  to  this  view,  but 


Recruit  for  general  intelligence.  A  su- 
perior ''^  generalist"  will  frequently 
prove  a  better  buy  than  the  run-of-the- 
mill  specialist,  even  in  a  highly  tech- 
nical or  "professional"  job.  The 
author  feels  that  employers  "make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  specialization 
in  operational  matters  makes  necessary 
an  identical  pattern  of  specialization 
in  recruitment."  This,  he  believes,  is  a 
serious  error  "which  serves  only  to 
compound,  if  not  create,  the  [manpower] 
shortages  we  all  deplore." 


they  would  be  hard  put  to  support  that 
contention  if  they  were  to  go  beyond  the 
relatively  few  industrial  giants  which  are 
known  to  be  far  advanced  in  personnel 
practices.  Inquire  at  any  employment 
agency,  a  source  upon  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  firms  rely,  and  you  will  learn 
how  difficult  it  is  to  place  people  who  can- 
not meet  very  exact  specifications.  Investi- 
gate the  medium-  and  larger-sized  firms  and 
discover  how  many  are  staffed  by  personnel 
officers  and  interviewers  who  accept  with- 
out question  the  narrow  requirements  which 
their  specialty-minded  management  and 
operating  divisions  lay  down. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  pioneers  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  "generalist"  recruiting 
only  because  they  have  been  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  tight  labor  market.  Later  they  find — 
often  to  their  great  surprise — that  the  non- 
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Specialists  sometimes  do  very  well.  Rela- 
tively few  employers  have  made  the  basic 
discover)'  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  jobs — even  in  the  so-called  technical  and 
professional  fields — can  be  learned  and 
handled  effectively  by  the  intelligent  non- 
specialist. 

A  personnel  technician  in  the  New 
York  area  recently  put  it  this  way:  "Take 
any  superior  college  graduate,  or  even  high 
school  graduate,  and  within  the  normal 
training  period  for  an  entrance-level  po- 
sition, you  will  find  that  good  training  can 
develop  him  into  an  employee  who  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  the  average  graduate 
with  a  major  in  the  field  of  study  formerly 
considered  "essential"  for  the  job." 

How  Much  Does  College  NIean? 

This  view  is  based  partly  on  some 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  our 
college  specializations  and  partly  on  em- 
pirical evidence.  As  to  the  first,  we  often 
give  too  much  weight  to  a  candidate's 
proud  boast  that  he  has  ""majored  in  so- 
and-so  and  has  had  umpteen  hours  in  the 
special  field  of  such-and-such."  How  much 
does  this  mean  so  far  as  ability  to  do  a 
particular  job  is  concerned? 

Teachers  and  employers  alike  will 
agree  that  specialization  in  college  does  not 
automatically  equip  a  student  to  fill  a  par- 
ticular post  in  industry  or  government.  The 
average  economics  major,  for  example,  is 
quite  unprepared  to  work,  without  further 
training,  as  a  junior  economic  analyst 
either  in  a  business  consulting  firm  or  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  average 
chemistry  major  is  just  as  poorly  equipped 
to  earn  his  pay  as  an  analyst  in  a  manu- 
facturer's laboratory. 

For  even,'  entrance-level  position  the 
novice  must  learn  two  things:  the  particu- 
lar objectives  of  the  organization  employing 
him,  and  the  particular  methods  which 
ser%'e  best  to  reach  those  objectives.  These 
things  he  can  learn  nowhere  but  in  the 
organization  that  hires  him.  And  these  are 


precisely  the  things  that  the  superior  non- 
specialist  can  learn  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
average  specialist. 

Good  Generalist  vs.  Mediocre  Specialist 

Another  generalization,  often  over- 
looked, is  that  in  every  field  of  specializa- 
tion the  distribution  of  abilities  includes  a 
few  who  are  ven,'  good,  a  few  who  are  very 
bad  (but  who  still  get  college  degrees),  and 
many  who  range  from  poor  through 
mediocre  to  fairly  good.  How  much  better 
to  recruit  from,  say,  the  top  2.5%  in  general 
ability  than  to  insist  on  specialization  in 
each  of  the  desired  fields  and  have  to  settle 
for  mediocrity — or  worse — in  all  categories. 

Any  personnel  officer  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  both  tj'pes  of  recruit- 
ment in  practice  can  testify  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  one  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  general  intelligence  rather  than 
specialization.  He  can  readily  cite  such 
examples  as  these: 

A  political  science  major,  with  not  a 
single  course  in  physical  science,  succeeded 
in  a  research  and  writing  job  in  the  petro- 
chemical field  where  another  candidate, 
with  an  engineering  major  and  chemistry 
minor,  had  failed. 

A  bachelor  of  arts,  with  no  background 
in  educational  testing,  went  directly  into  a 
testing  agency  to  become  in  a  relatively 
short  time  an  accomplished  technician  in 
that  field. 

A  high  school  graduate  entered  govern- 
ment ser^'ice  as  an  untrained  clerk,  but  was 
capable  within  a  few  years  of  assuming  an 
administrative  post  involving  detailed 
systems  work. 

A  two-year  college  student  became  a 
successful  personnel  officer  for  a  medium- 
sized  steel  manufacturer  without  benefit  of 
a  single  course  in  personnel  work. 

Generalist  on  a  Personnel  Job 

The  last  example  calls  to  mind  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  a  management 
office  with  which  I  am  familiar.  A  relative 
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newcomer  to  the  staff,  and  to  the  field  of 
personnel  management,  was  assigned  to 
assist  in  drafting  a  plan  for  organizing  and 
operating  a  personnel  office  in  a  branch  of 
the  parent  organization. 

After  several  weeks  of  reading  and 
analyzing  the  materials  available  in  the 
main  office,  the  would-be  technician  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  outline  of  a  proposed 
system,  including  a  set  of  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  basic  principles  suggested  by 
the  data  he  had  studied. 

As  a  test  of  his  ideas  he  asked  another 
newcomer,  who  had  a  background  of  study 
in  management,  to  read  his  summary.  The 
"specialist"  read  quickly  through  the 
familiar  material,  gasped  in  surprise  and 
exclaimed,  "Ye  gods,  I  took  six  courses  and 
spent  three  months  preparing  a  graduate 
paper  before  arriving  at  exactly  these  same 
conclusions!" 

One  response  to  a  recitation  of  such 
cases  is  that  these  represent  not  the  top 
2-5%.  but  the  top  2.. 5%.  This  is  not  true  of 
any  one  of  the  cases  mentioned.  Other  com- 
ments are,  "Of  course,  everyone  knows  a 
capable  person  can  learn  as  much  by  experi- 
ence as  he  could  in  school,"  or,  "You're 
just  repeating  the  old  adage  that  'experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher'." 

However  true  these  statements  may  be, 
they  miss  the  point  entirely.  The  point  is 
that  a  capable  person,  with  or  without 
special  schooling,  can  learn  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  run-of-the-mill  special- 
ist. Because  of  this  he  can  become,  for  a 
particular  organization,  as  much  of  a 
specialist  diu-ing  his  training  period  as  the 
average  individual  who  has  taken  the  pre- 
scribed college  courses  for  that  specialty. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  the  former  will  de- 
velop into  the  more  valuable  employee. 

What  About  Scientist  Jobs? 

The  severest  challenge  to  this  way  of 
thinking  invariably  comes  from  organiza- 
tions which  need  people  to  work  in  the 
physical    sciences   or   professions    such    as 


medicine,  law,  etc.  Where  statutes  require  a 
license  before  the  practice  of  a  particular 
occupation,  the  recruitment  officer  has  no 
choice  and  there  is  no  point  in  raising  a 
question  as  to  whether  superior  general 
intelligence  is  preferable  to  average  ac- 
complishment in  the  special  field. 

Apart  from  that  type  of  case,  however, 
the  question  is  worth  considering.  We  know 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  for  ex- 
ample, many  engineers,  chemists  and  other 
scientists  were  home-grown  rather  than 
college-cultured.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
Mr.  Shepard's  reference  to  one  company 
which  hired  a  liberal  arts  student  "with  the 
express  intention  of  tiu-ning  him  into  an 
electrical  engineer." 

As  we  go  down  the  line  into  fields  in 
which  learning  involves  fewer  specific  de- 
tails and  less  complex  combinations  of 
details,  the  advantage  of  the  superior 
generalist  over  the  average  specialist  be- 
comes more  apparent.  Administration  and 
management  are  areas  which  probably 
offer  the  best  opportunities  for  recruitment 
on  the  basis  of  general  ability. 

Candidates  Must  Still  be  Screened 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  re- 
cruiting officer  can  dispense  with  tests  of 
specific  knowledge  or  aptitude,  or  devices 
such  as  the  personal  interview.  From  the 
first  two  he  can  ascertain,  for  example, 
whether  the  applicant  has  sufficient  facility 
with  figures  to  make  him  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  statistical  or  accounting  work. 
The  interview  may  reveal  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  operations  of  a 
particular  organization,  or  if  he  will  fit  in 
personality-wise.  But  these  are  added 
screening  devices.  The  single  most  useful 
guide  is  a  test  or  record  of  the  candidate's 
general  ability. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  within  the 
limitation  already  mentioned,  the  firm  or 
agency   which    recruits    its   entrance-level 
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Training  Needs  Spotted 
by  Attitude  Surveys 


Bv  Ralph  N.  Traxler,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  rewarding  uses 
of  attitude  surveys  is  to  help  deter- 
mine where  training  is  needed.  No  training 
program  can  be  really  effective  unless  it  is 
based  on  a  sure  knowledge  of  needs.  How- 
ever, sunxys  are  not  perfect,  and  leaning 
too  heavily  on  them  has  misled  many  in- 
dustrial relations  managers  about  the  true 
cause  of  people-centered  problems.  I  firmly 
believe  that  no  definite  conclusions  should 
be  drawn  from  employees'  responses  until  a 
number  of  them  have  been  talked  with  after 
the  sur\-ey. 

Many  times  it  is  found  that  the  response 
to  a  sur\-ey  is  symptomatic  of  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  spotted  without  careful  fol- 
lo-^Tip.  But  the  sur%xy  can  start  the  inter- 
viewing in  the  right  direction.  The  skillful 
training  man  knows  this  and  uses  the  atti- 
tude sur\-ey  as  a  valuable  guide  for  inter- 
views that  uncover  training  problems. 

Trouble  spots  uncovered  by  the  survey 
do  not  always  mean  training  is  necessar}'.  It 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  start  training 
where  the  difficulty  can  be  corrected  by 
direct  action  such  as  job  changes,  improved 
working  conditions,  better  ventilation,  and 
so  on.  Unnecessary  training  has  sometimes 
discredited  the  attitude  survey  as  a  useful 
management  tool.  At  the  same  time,  a 
warning  is  in  order  that  a  survey  should  not 
be  made  at  all  unless  the  management  in- 
tends to  take  action  to  correct  troublesome 
situations — and  many  times  the  "action" 
called  for  is  training. 

Here  is  one  time-tested  wav  in  which 
attitude  sur^'eys  have  proved  useful  in  spot- 


A  well-handled  attitude  survey  can  be 
extremely  valuable  to  management  in 
revealing  trouble  spots  where  training 
may  be  needed.  But  the  author  warns 
against  jumping  to  conclusions .  The 
real  trouble  may  be  quite  different  from 
what  appears  on  the  surface.  Careful 
analysis  of  responses,  followed  by 
skillful  interviewing  to  check  your 
findings,  is  essential. 


ting  where  training  could  improve  morale 
and  efficiency,  and  help  maintain  high 
quality  standards.  Some  items  in  your 
survey  will  have  to  do  with  the  employees' 
feelings  about  their  jobs.  The  items  may  be: 
"Lots  of  the  time  I'm  tired  and  worn  out 
on  the  job."  "My  job  is  boring,  dull,  un- 
interesting." "The  hours  of  work  are  too 
long.  "  "There  is  too  much  pressure  on  my 
job."  "My  pay  is  too  low  for  the  t\-pe  of 
work."  "I  am  not  paid  as  fairly  as  other 
employees." 

Negative  responses  of  this  sort  by  a 
sizable  number  of  people  give  the  training 
man  some  useful  hints.  A  job  that  is  re- 
ported tiring,  dull,  too  pressured,  or  poorly 
paid  may  vert'  well  indicate  improper  job 
orientation.  Pay  matters  may  point  to  a 
need  for  better  understanding  of  job  re- 
quirements by  the  employees — and  in  some 
cases  for  a  better  defining  of  the  job  by  the 
supervisor. 

Both  of  these  deficiencies  may  point  to 
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a  need  for  supervisory'  training  in  several 
directions.  The  training  department  then 
may  want  to  sit  down  with  the  people  in- 
volved (both  workers  and  supervisors)  to 
examine  in  detail  the  possibility  of  starting 
a  program  of  job  instruction,  job  orienta- 
tion training,  super\'isory  training  in  job 
instruction,  human  relations  instruction, 
and  training  in  company  policies  for  em- 
ployees. 

Follow-up    Interviewing    Needed 

It  is  easy  to  experiment  on  the  basis  of 
an  attitude  survey.  But  using  the  responses 
as  an  indication  of  trouble  is  hard  work  and 
necessitates  that  the  trainer  develop  first- 
class  interviewing  skills.  The  trainer  can 
get  to  the  source  of  the  problem  and  obtain 
useful  long  range  results  when  the  question- 
naire is  followed  up  skillfully.  Above  all 
else,  the  training  program  must  be  tailored 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  organization, 
and  the  managers  must  "sell"'  to  themselves 
that  a  particular  course  of  action  is  indi- 
cated. 

Attitude  survevs  usually  aim  at  finding 
the  employees'  feeling  about  their  super- 
visors, and  the  policies  of  the  company. 
Other  questions  cover  working  conditions 
and  pay  and  also  get  employee  reactions 
about  supervision  and  management.  Often 
people  use  low  pay  and  bad  working  con- 
ditions only  as  an  excuse  for  complaining. 
Sometimes  this  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
real  trouble — trouble  with  the  boss. 

For  instance,  here  are  some  of  the  items 
that  give  direct  responses  about  the  super- 
visor. "My  boss  tells  us  exactly  what  he 
expects."  "My  boss  knows  his  job."  "My 
boss  is  a  good  organizer."  The  response  to 
these  items  can  be  directly  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  supervisory  training. 
Negative  responses  should  lead  the  training 
man  to  make  a  move  to  get  more  informa- 
tion. If  the  follow-up  shows  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  boss,  it  is  likely  the  rest  of  the 
survey  concerning  other  areas  will  point  in 
this  direction  also. 


Appraising  Items  about  Management 

Negative  reactions  to  the  following 
statements  about  management  are  also  very 
enlightening:  "Management  gives  clear-cut 
orders  and  instructions."  "Management 
operates  the  company  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently." "Management  is  really  trying  to 
make  this  a  good  place  to  work."  However, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  responses 
about  top  management  are  usually  aimed  at 
the  failings  of  the  first-line  supervisor.  Top 
management  remains  pretty  mysterious  to 
the  average  employee. 

It  may  be  a  good  idea,  however,  to 
analyze  the  shortcomings  of  the  manage- 
ment people.  Unrealistic,  out-dated  and  un- 
wise policies  can  do  much  harm  to  the 
effectiveness  of  first-line  supervision.  And 
poor  top  management  causes  inefficiency 
which  can  lead  to  low  employee  morale. 
Many  successful  training  programs  are 
tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  both  the  first- 
line  supervisor  and  top  management.  In  the 
long  run  this  usually  means  better  super- 
vision. 

After  getting  to  the  core  of  the  super- 
visory problem,  the  training  man  may  find 
that  the  survey  has  tipped  off  a  need  for 
human  relations  training,  for  improving 
communications,  and  for  training  super- 
visors in  dealing  with  people-centered 
problems.  The  training  department  can 
tailor  its  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
department  or  of  particular  individuals  in  a 
department.  By  so  tailoring  a  program,  you 
obtain  results  faster  and  acceptance  is  easier 
to  win. 

Getting   Management   Cooperation 

Interviews  wth  top  management  con- 
cerning the  survey  should  help  gain  ac- 
ceptance for  long-range  programs  rather 
than  for  one-time  corrective  sessions.  The 
inters'iew  should  also  help  to  make  manage- 
ment understand  that  there  is  no  training 
formula  that  will  guarantee  that  the  next 
attitude  survey  will  amount  to  a  glowing 
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tribute  to  the  company  and  its  management 
team. 

Most  companies  hope  the  attitude 
survey  will  tell  them  some  good  things.  And 
it  would  be  a  ver\^  desperate  situation  if  it 
failed  to  do  so.  But  a  frank  and  honest  look 
at  a  sur\-ey  where  the  majority  of  responses 
is  good  can  also  be  helpful. 

People  are  motivated  to  work  for  recog- 
nition, praise,  security,  a  chance  for  ad- 
vancement, and  to  receive  acceptance  as 
part  of  an  organized  group.  Even  when  re- 
sponse to  a  sur^'ey  is  exxellent,  there  is 
usually  a  small  group  that  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive what  might  be  called  motivated 
leadership  from  the  superv-isor.  They  may 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  work 
force.  But  this  fraction  can  be  the  core  from 
which  spreads  discontent  and  poor  morale. 

This  means  that  each  unit  must  be 
studied  with  care  and  each  super^asor 
should  be  briefed  thoroughly  concerning 
the  results  of  the  survey.  Many  supervisors 
can  be  convinced  that  they  need  to  use  their 
human  resources  better  when  they  see  how 
their  people  react.  For  those  supervisors 
who  seem  to  have  failed  in  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  their  work  force,  the  training  de- 
partment should  be  of  concrete  assistance. 
Motivation  training  can  be  designed  for 
individuals  or  for  a  whole  work  group. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  designed  for  the 
variables  of  each  situation. 

To  do  any  of  this  training,  a  full-time 
training  staff  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
Training  is  largely  a  management  responsi- 
bility. And  in  the  realm  of  people-centered 
problems  it  is  the  duty  of  top  management 
to  instruct  middle  management,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

No  Survey  Gives  "All  the  Answers" 

Where  there  is  a  training  organization 
it  can  become  a  valued  advisor  to  manage- 
ment. However,  it  should  avoid  giving  the 
impression  that  it  thinks  it  has  "all  the 
answers."  Where  there  is  no  special  training 
staff,  motivation  improvement  should  be 


under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and 
fairly  high-level  officer  of  the  company. 
It  has  been  charged  that  attitude  surveys 
have  become  a  fad  in  recent  years.  In  some 
instances  this  charge  is  justified.  But  in 
many  cases  their  usefulness  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  training  specialist  should 
guard  against  using  the  survey  too  dog- 
matically. It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of 
predicting  needs  on  the  basis  of  a  below- 
average  response.  But  what  happens  after 
an  extensive  training  effort  if  the  next 
survey  shows  a  lower  average? 

A  final  warning:  every  training  man 
should  remember  that,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully the  surv-eys  are  given  and  the  results 
studied,  they  may  not  always  show  a 
trouble  spot.  The  trainer  must  take  care  not 
to  "dream  up"  training  needs  where  they 
don't  exist.  He  must  guard  against  trying 
to  find  problems  that  do  not  represent  the 
needs  of  the  organization.  Finally,  the 
trainer  must  reach  whenever  possible  for 
the  help  and  advice  of  others. 
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Industrial  Relations  Directors: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography 


By  D.  E.  McFarland 
Labor   and   Industrial  Relations  Center      1 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 


Part  C — Functions,  Scope,  and  Objectives 
OF  Industrial  Relations 

ARTICLES  and  PAMPHLETS 

1.  Anonymous,  "The  Function  and  Scope  of 
Personnel  Administration,"  Personnel,  Vol. 
2.4,  No.  I,  July,  1947,  pp.  5-8. 

Sets  forth  the  objectives  of  personnel  administration. 
Describes  the  requirements  for  achieving  these  objec- 
tives. Discusses  the  responsibilities  of  top  management, 
the  specialist,  and  the  line  organization  in  personnel 
administration. 

z.  Anonymous,  "What's  Happening  to  Arbi- 
tration? A  Personnel  Director  Speaks  His 
Mind,"  Personnel,  Vol.  31,  No.  i,  July,  1954, 
pp.  50-55. 

Discusses  what  arbitration  is  and  is  not;  cites  the  draw- 
backs of  relying  on  precedent  in  arbitration;  strongly 
indicts  the  "sociological  approach"  to  arbitration. 

3.  Appley,  Lawrence  A.,  "The  Significance  of 
Personnel  Administration  in  the  Modern 
Corporation,"  AMA  Personnel  Series,  No. 
Ill,  Measuring  Results  of  Personnel  Functions, 
1947,  PP- 3-5- 

The  author  makes  the  following  points:  (i)  Personnel 
administration  is  that  activity  of  management  that 
deals  with  human  resources,  (i)  Personnel  administra- 
tion is  the  most  important  management  activity.  (3)  It 
is  the  most  difficult  management  activity.  (4)  These 
responsibilities  require  trained,  qualified  supervisors 
and  managers.  Personnel  activities  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  results:  getting  competent  people  for 
the  organization,  increased  production  or  lower  labor 
costs,  and  holding  competent  people  on  the  job. 

4.  Bakke,  E.  Wight,  "Labor  and  Management 
Look  Ahead,"  AMA  Personnel  Series,  No. 
98,  Reconciling  Labor  and  Management  Phi- 
losophies, 1946,  pp.  9-15. 


Though  you  ve  read  widely  on  personnel 
subjects,  it' s  likely  that  some  articles 
you  ivouldn  t  want  to  miss  have  escaped 
your  attention  in  the  last  five  years  or 
so.  This  is  the  fourth  and  concluding 
section  of  a  bibliography  which  you  may 
find  suggestive  and  useful. 


Examines  the  basic  tenets  of  management's  idea  of 
what  constitutes  workable  industrial  relations,  compar- 
ing the  tenets  to  union  leaders'  outlook  on  labor  prob- 
lems. Discusses  objectives  of  industrial  relations, 
management  prerogatives,  and  concepts  of  "union 
responsibility." 

5.  Barkin,  Solomon,  "A  Trade  Unionist  Ap- 
praises Management  Personnel  Philoso- 
phy," Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol. 
XXVIII,  No.  5,  September,  1950,  pp.  59-64. 

The  author  asserts  that  union  representation  of  workers 
has  brought  only  slight  changes  in  personnel  practices, 
with  no  change  in  the  philosophy  which  prefers  indi- 
vidual to  collective  bargaining.  Compares  the  "logics" 
of  management  with  the  "logics"  of  the  trade  union. 

6.  Bergen,  Garret  L.,  "Fashions,  Fallacies, 
and  Fundamentals,"  AMA  Personnel  Series, 
No.  132.,  The  Human  Relations  Job  of  Personnel 
Management,  1950,  pp.  31-40. 

The  author  analyzes  the  function  and  goals  of  the 
personnel  department.  Describes  the  areas  of  important 
future  personnel  activity — what  the  personnel  adminis- 
trator can  expect  in  the  next  ten  years,  especially  in 
regard  to  human  behavior.  Predicts  an  emphasis  on  the 
individual  and  his  behavior. 

7.  Brown,  Richard  Porter,  "What  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  Should  do  for  the  Line 
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Executive,"  AMA  Manufacturing  Series, 
No.  2.12.,  Gearing  Up  for  Better  Production, 
1953,  pp.  40-45. 

Tells  what  the  persoancl  department  should  do  in  an 
organization  in  regard  to  selection,  training,  com- 
pensation, working  conditions,  steady  employment, 
recognition  of  the  individual,  communication,  welfare, 
rating  and  negotiations. 

8.  Daugherty,  Carroll  R.,  "Some  Labor- 
Management  Trends  and  Their  Implica- 
tions," AMA  Personnel  Series  No.  161, 
What's  New  on  the  Labor-Management  Front, 

1955.  PP-  3-19- 

Discusses  trends  in  labor  relations  from  borh  union  and 
management  views.  Emphasizes  changes  in  attitudes  of 
management  and  union  leaders.  Describes  trend  toward 
"Boulewarcism"  and  toward  "Fairlessness"  as  manage- 
ment responses  to  unions.  "Boulewareism"  circum- 
vents unions  in  communicating  with  workers;  "Fair- 
lessness" seeks  harmony  in  living  and  working  with 
unions. 

9.  Day  kin,  Walter  L.,  "The  Function  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,"  Personnel,  Vol.  i6. 
No.  4,  January,  1950,  pp.  2.65-2.68. 

The  author  sees  personnel  management  in  sociological 
terms  as  "an  accommodation  to  a  conflict  situation." 
Devolving  out  of  industrial  unrest,  personnel  techniques 
are  instruments  of  control  and  remedy.  Personnel 
management  is  "an  accelerator  of  the  trend  toward 
industrial  democracy,"  a  "social  technology,"  and  "a 
sound  business  policy." 

10.  Drucker,  Peter  F.,  "Personnel  Management: 
Its  Assets  and  Liabilities,"  Dun's  Review 
and  Modern  Industry,  Vol.  63,  June,  1954,  pp. 
42.-43  • 

The  author  feels  that  personnel  administration  and 
human  relations  are  vital  factors  in  running  any  busi- 
ness. He  discusses  the  foundation  of  these  fields  and  the 
progress  made  in  confronting  and  casing  the  problems. 
He  critically  analyzes  the  present  role  of  the  specialist 
and  the  manager  in  managing  people,  and  he  discusses 
the  possibility  that  the  reason  for  so  little  building  on 
the  foundations  of  the  two  disciplines  lies  in  the 
inadequacies  of  their  foundations. 

11.  Dunlop,  John  T.,  and  Myers,  Charles  A., 
"The  Industrial  Relations  Function  in 
Management,"  Personnel,  Vol.  31,  No.  5, 
March,  1955,  pp.  406-413. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  divergent  views  of  the 
place  of  industrial  relations  function  in  management 
should  be  studied.  They  sec  a  difference  between  the 


expressions  of  managers  and  their  actual  practices.  They 
focus  on  decision-making  as  the  key  process  relating 
industrial  relations  to  management.  They  raise  ques- 
tions for  further  study,  in  three  categories:  (i)  classi- 
fication of  organizational  arrangements,  Ql)  appraisal 
of  results,  and  (3)  recommendations  for  desirable  ar- 
rangements. 

12..  Knowles,  W.  H.,  "The  Limitations  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,"  Personnel  Journal,  Vol. 
31,  No.  4,  September,  1952.,  pp.  138-144. 

The  author  asks  whether  personnel  management  is  not 
trying  to  do  the  impossible.  Docs  the  money  spent  bring 
a  satisfactory  return?  Criticizes  definitions  from  several 
leading  textbooks  which  imply  that  personnel  manage- 
ment can  mold  employee  lives,  attitudes,  etc. 

13.  Livingstone,  Raymond  S.,  "The  Changing 
Concept  of  the  Personnel  Function,"  AMA 
Personnel  Series,  No.  130,  Industrial  Appli- 
cations of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry,  1949,  pp. 
18-31. 

Stresses  indications  of  a  reviyal  of  emphasis  on  the 
individual  in  personnel  management,  minimizing  the 
need  for  intermediaries  and  third  parties.  Describes 
employer  enlightenment  on  better  human  relations  with 
employees. 

14.  Martin,  John  E.,  "The  Role  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Group  in  Industrial  Survival,"  AMA 
Personnel  Series,  No.  159,  Personnel  Manage- 
tntnt  in  a  Competitive  Society,  1954,  pp.  3-16. 

Our  industrial  future  depends  on  the  improved  efficiency 
of  our  work  force — which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  an  alert,  intelligent,  tough-minded  personnel 
group  working  with  and  advising  other  members  of  the 
management  team.  The  two  most  critical  areas  in  the 
efficient  use  of  labor  are:  (i)  the  formal  labor  agreement, 
and  (i)  informal  relationships  with  employees. 

15.  Masse,  Benjamin  L.,  "Industrial  Relations 
and  Social  Change,"  AMA  Personnel 
Series,  No.  106,  Industrial  Relations  and 
Social  Change,  1947,  pp.  9-17. 

Examines  some  of  the  institutionalized  aspects  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  asserts  that  personnel  manage- 
ment must  take  them  into  account  in  building  better 
relations  between  management  and  labor.  Traces  a 
large  part  of  the  conflict  between  management  and 
labor  to  intellectual  rather  than  emotional  sources. 

16.  McGregor,  Douglas,  "The  Staff  Function 
in  Human  Relations,"  Journal  of  Social  Is- 
sues, Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  Summer,  1948,  pp.  6-2.3. 

Discusses  major  problems  of  management  in  effectively 
using  staff  executives.  There  are  wide  divergencies  in 
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practice  and  theory,  within  managements.  It  is  absurd 
and  unworkable  to  relegate  all  personnel  work  to  a 
central  department.  Methodology  of  personnel  depart- 
ments is  less  well  understood  than  their  objectives. 
Healthy  human  relations  can  only  be  achieved  by  line 
management,  with  the  staff  unit  working  as  an  aid  to 
line  authority. 

17.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc., 
"Organization  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion," Studies  in  Personnel  Policy,  No.  73, 
1946. 

The  report  covers  the  personnel  organization  in  ten 
companies,  Armstrong  Cork,  L.  S.  Aryes,  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  Dayton  Power  and  Light,  General  Foods, 
Johns-Manville,  Monsanto  Chemical,  Owens-Illinois, 
Rheem  Manufacturing,  and  Thompson  Products.  It  gives 
company  background,  background  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  the  organization  of  personnel  administration 
in  these  companies.  Organizational  charts  are  given. 

18.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc., 
"Personnel  Activities  in  American  Busi- 
ness," Studies  in  Personnel  Policies,  No.  86, 
November,  1947. 

The  report  names  nine  functions  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration that  appear  quite  frequently  in  organizational 
structure.  It  also  covers  employees  in  training  programs, 
management-union  dealings,  employee  security,  com- 
pany medical  and  health  services,  employee  purchasing 
facilities,  wage  and  salary  administration,  special  per- 
sonnel methods  and  activities,  information  for  em- 
ployees, recreation,  and  miscellaneous  services.  The 
report  also  includes  charts,  made  from  a  national 
survey,  that  show  current  trends. 

19.  Owen,  W.  v.,  "Some  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration Problems  of  Co-ordination  and 
Policy-Making,"  Personnel,  Vol.  17,  No.  i, 
July,  1950,  pp.  62.-65. 

The  author  says  that  personnel  policies  grow  sometimes 
without  any  thought  of  how  they  are  related.  New 
policies  are  introduced  as  the  situation  demands  without 
regard  for  the  over-all  picture.  He  suggests  the  installa- 
tion of  an  over-all  flexible  policy  that  will  relate  all  the 
policies  and  allow  for  changes  when  they  become 
necessary. 

io.  Piccoli,  George  J.,  and  Hubbard,  C.  Capes, 
"Industrial  Relations  and  the  Small  Com- 
pany," Personnel,  Vol.  2.8,  No.  3,  Novem- 
ber, 195 1,  pp.  XI  1-1x4. 

The  authors  use  the  results  of  a  survey  by  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Cleveland,  to  compare  the  industrial  rela- 
tions of  companies  employing  less  than  100  people  with 
companies  employing  between  100  and  500  people. 
They  feel  that  the  comparison  reveals  weaknesses  that 


can  be  corrected.  They  also  feel  that  small  companies 
should  study  current  union  demands  of  large  com- 
panies and  clarify  their  industrial  relations  policies. 

2.1.  Pigors,  Paul  and  Faith,  "Who  Should  Make 
Personnel  Policies?"  Personnel,  Vol.  2.7,  No. 
3,  November,  1950,  pp.  176-189. 

The  authors  feel  that  management  should  decentralize 
policy  thinking.  Every  member  of  the  organization  who 
is  able  should  participate.  The  authors  list  eleven  steps 
in  the  policy  process:  initiating  a  policy,  fact  finding, 
recommending  a  policy  to  top  management,  putting  it 
in  writing,  explaining  and  discussing  it,  adopting  and 
launching  a  policy,  releasing  it  throughout  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  union,  administering  a  policy,  fol- 
low-up, evaluating  an  existing  policy,  and  restating  or 
reforming  a  policy. 

zi.  Seybold,  Geneva,  "Labor  Relations — Part 
of  Personnel  Administration?"  Management 
Record,  Vol.  XV,  No.  12.,  December,  1953, 
PP-  437-440;  46i-463- 

Presents  the  thinking  of  management  officials,  including 
company  presidents,  consultants  and  personnel  ad- 
ministrators, on  whether  or  not  labor  relations  should 
be  co-ordinated  at  the  president's  level,  or  at  some  lower 
level.  Reasons  for  separating  the  two  functions  arc 
given,  followed  by  reasons  for  co-ordinating  the  two 
under  one  executive. 

13.  Simon,  Raymond,  "Press  Relations  Often  a 
Personnel  Function,"  Personnel  Journal,  Vol. 
31,  March,  1953,  pp.  377-380. 

The  A-B-C's  of  good  press  relations  where  they  par- 
ticularly apply  to  personnel  people. 

2.4.  Smyth,  Richard  C. , "  A  Practical  Philosophy 
of  Labor  Relations,"  Personnel,  Vol.  2.7,  No. 
■L,  September,  1950,  pp.  101-104. 

Lists  and  comments  on  labor's  attitudes  and  actions  in: 
war  mobilization,  labor  stability,  political  activity, 
collective  bargaining,  wages,  hours,  management's 
rights,  social  welfare,  and  guaranteed  wages.  The  au- 
thor concludes  that  union  leaders  know  what  they 
want  but  they  don't  know  if  it  will  be  good  for  them 
or  if  they  will  like  it  when  they  get  it. 

15.  Spates,  Thomas  G.,  "An  Objective  Scrutiny 
of  Personnel  Administration,"  AMA  Per- 
sonnel Series,  No.  75,  An  Objective  Scrutiny 
of  Personnel  Administration,  1944,  pp.  3-16. 

Considers  basic  definitions  and  concepts  in  personnel 
work.  Criticizes  the  inadequate  and  inaccurate  ter- 
minology used  in  personnel  administration.  After  pre- 
senting his  dissatisfaction  with  definitions  of  industrial 
relations,  personnel  work,  et  cetera,  the  author  gives 
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his  own  definitions  as  a  contrast.  He  gives  several 
specific  illustrations  of  "good"  personnel  practices. 

i6.  Spates,  Thomas  G.,  "The  Competition  for 
Leadership  in  a  Welfare  Economy,"  AMA 
Personnel  Series,  No.  12.4,  The  Practical 
Meaning  of  Management  Statesmanship,  1949, 
pp.  3-1 1. 

The  author  is  concerned  with  the  effect  that  the  forces  of 
communism,  socialistic  collectivism,  and  central  govern- 
ment have  had  on  our  national  life.  He  feels  that  unions 
and  the  government  are  competing  for  the  leadership 
of  the  American  people  and  feels  business  should  get 
back  into  the  picture.  He  gives  an  "American  Code  of 
Personnel  Administration"  with  i6  major  parts  to  be 
used  by  business.  By  treating  employees  like  human 
beings  he  feels  that  business  can  assure  leadership  in 
our  economy. 

17.' Toede,  Theodore  A.,  "The  Modern  Phi- 
losophy of  Personnel  Administration," 
Personnel  Journal,  Vol.  32.,  No.  5,  1953,  pp. 
178-180. 

The  modern  philosophy  of  personnel  administration 
places  emphasis  on  human  relations.  In  contrast  to  "old 
line  management"  which  considered  men  as  material 
factors,  the  modern  philosophy  holds  that  management 
policies  should  be  focused  on  discovering,  developing 
and  using  most  effectively  the  abilities  of  employees. 
This  philosophy  grew  out  of  successful  practice. 

i8.  Tomlinson,  Willard,  "Development  of  a 
Personnel  Policy  Guide,"  Personnel  Journal, 
Vol.  2.9,  No.  6,  November,  1950,  pp.  115. 

A  personnel  policy  guide  is  a  series  of  short,  clear, 
written  statements  of  company  personnel  policies,  prac- 
tices and  customs,  available  for  ready  use  by  all  execu- 
tives and  supervisors.  Tells  why  a  company  should 
have  a  personnel  policy  guide,  and  how  to  prepare  and 
use  it. 

X9.  Van  Delden,  E.  H.,  "Toward  a  New  Per- 
sonnel Philosophy,"  Personnel,  Vol.  i6.  No. 
3,  November,  1949,  pp.  173-181. 

A  philosophy  is  needed  which  will  withstand  the  criti- 
cisms of  detractors  and  unify  the  objectives  of  per- 
sonnel men.  Professional  standing  has  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  a  job  for  a  specialist  and  managers  should 
rely  on  personnel  managers  for  decisions  in  that  area. 
Personnel  directors  should  accept  responsibility  for  the 
practices  of  the  company  within  their  specialty. 

BOOKS 

30.  Dnicker,  Peter  F.,  The  Practice  of  Manage- 
mtnt.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954, 
Chapter  zi. 


Entitled  "Is  Personnel  Management  Bankrupt?",  this 
chapter  asserts  that  personnel  management  has  achieved 
no  genuine  accomplishments  since  the  early  ninetcen- 
twenties.  Personnel  management  is  held  to  be  sterile 
because  it  is  based  on  unsound  foundations  and  three 
basic  misconceptions:  (i)  that  people  do  not  want  to 
work,  (i)  overemphasis  on  the  role  of  the  specialist 
rather  than  that  of  the  general  manager,  and  (3)  the 
fire-fighting  approach,  and  over-concern  with  "prob- 
lems." Drucker  concludes  that  personnel  management  is 
not  bankrupt  in  the  sense  that  its  liabilities  exceed  its 
assets,  but  it  is  insolvent  and  unable  to  honor  its 
promises. 

31.  Knowles,  William  H.,  Personnel  Management , 
New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1955, 
Part  III. 

Entitled  "Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment," this  section  elaborates  on  the  place  of  the 
personnel  department  in  the  organization  structure,  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  management  bureaucracy.  Treats 
the  subject  of  personnel  philosophy,  and  describes  fully 
what  the  author  feels  the  scope  of  personnel  manage- 
ment should  be.  Rejects  the  idea  of  the  persotmel 
manager  as  a  mediator  between  labor  and  management. 

31.  Scott,  Walter  D.,  Clothier,  Robert  C,  and 
Spriegel,  William  R.,  Personnel  I^ianagement, 
N.  Y.,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 

1954,  Fifth  Edition.  Chapters  3  and  38. 

Lists  in  detail  the  functions  of  a  personnel  department, 
and  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  personnel  administration 
as  a  staff  function.  In  describing  personnel  administra- 
tion also  as  a  coordinating  function,  the  authors  develop 
the  idea  of  the  personnel  administrator  as  "the  com- 
pany's number  one  organization  specialist." 

33.  Tead,  Ordway,  and  Metcalf,  Henry  C,  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  Third  Edition,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  519 
pp. 

This  early  textbook  deals  in  more  detail  with  the  role  of 
industrial  relations  directors  (persotmel  administrators) 
and  their  dealings  with  line  management  than  do 
modern  textbooks.  Includes  chapters  on  The  Field  of 
Personnel  Administration,  The  Reasons  for  a  Personnel 
Department,  Functions  of  the  Personnel  Department, 
Co-ordination  of  Line  and  Staff  Departments.  Thor- 
oughly explores  the  early  rationale  and  philosophy  of 
personnel  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  management  and  of  the  personnel  administrator. 

34.  Whitehill,  Arthur  M.,  Personnel  Relations, 
N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 

1955,  Chapters  i  and  i. 

Describes  the  growth  and  development  of  personnel  rela- 
tions in  business  and  industry,  and  its  place  in  the 
organization   structure.   Presents  terminology. 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


MORE  ON  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORS'  STATUS 


MANY  readers  will  recall  our  recent 
series  of  statements  on  the  place  of 
personnel  directors  in  the  managerial  hier- 
archy. These  were  from  some  of  the  best- 
known  leaders  in  our  field.  Now  we  are 
privileged  to  present  parts  of  another  letter 
on  the  subject,  from  a  vice  president  of  a 
company  which  operates  across  the  nation, 
who  prefers  not  to  be  identified. 

...  I  am  thinking  of  the  personnel  func- 
tion as  one  which  includes  not  only  recruitment 
and  placement,  elementary  training  and  record 
keeping,  but  which  is  also  charged  with  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for,  among  other 
things,  organization  planning,  management  de- 
velopment, development  of  good  attitudes,  and 
labor  contract  negotiation  and  administration. 

As  to  personnel  directors  having  the  status 
they  deserve  in  the  managerial  line-up,  I  think 
they  do  in  those  companies  where  the  manage- 
ment in  its  own  mind  has  given  the  function 
that  broad  scope.  In  such  cases  the  personnel 
director  is  being  held  responsible  for  important 
duties  going  to  the  operation  of  the  business. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect  to  his  re- 
sponsibility for  labor  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  personnel  director 
is  not  given  the  overall  responsibility  and  there 
is  overlapping  authority  and  responsibility  with 
other  staff  personnel,  not  only  are  there  seeds  of 
conflict  but   little  contribution  will   be   made. 

Further,  if  it  is  not  made  clear  to  line  per- 
sonnel that  the  personnel  director,  though  not 
having  line  authority,  does  have  such  status 
that  his  opinion  should  be  sought  and  con- 
sidered, the  personnel  director's  job  is  further 
weakened.  One  of  the  big  problems  in  this 
respect  is  the  unwillingness  of  senior  line  per- 
sonnel to  give  up  or  share  any  of  the  jurisdiction 
they  have  traditionally  held. 

Certainly  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
individual  holding  the  personnel  director's  job 
is  an  important  factor.  If  weak,  he  will  be  rele- 
gated to  the  more  routine  tasks.  If  strong  he 
will  be  likely  to  be  given  further  recognition. 
But  though  strong,  if  he  is  not  given  the  overall 
responsibility  and  recognition,  friction  is  likely 


to  develop  because  he  will  resent  being  left  out 
of  important  matters  relating  to  personnel. 

It  would  seem  the  personnel  director  should 
seek  to  learn  the  operations  of  the  business  and 
thus  better  understand  problems  from  the  opera- 
tional viewpoint.  Naturally,  he  should  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  personnel  field. 
He  should  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
necessary  warmth  and  feeling  for  the  rights  of 
the  employees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practical 
realities  of  operating  a  competitive  business  for 
profit  on  the  other  hand.  He  should  be  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  a  company's  people 
without  "wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve."  He 
should  learn  to  retain  a  friendly  fairness  and 
yet  develop  the  strength  and  steel  to  act  firmly 
where  abuse  is  found. 

Frequently,  I  think,  personnel  men  give  too 
much  time  to  the  routine  of  their  offices,  and 
too  little  to  other  elements  of  their  jobs  which 
are  potentially  more  important.  But  many  times 
this  is  because  executive  management  chooses 
to  shunt  much  detail  to  the  personnel  director. 
A  strong  man  will  seek  to  avoid  getting  lost  in 
such  routine.  But  he  needs  to  be  careful  that  he 
not  be  accused  of  neglecting  it,  which  could 
readily  be  the  case  if  the  management  considers 
his  job  as  basically  a  record-keeping  one. 

Generally  speaking,  I'm  inclined  to  believe 
personnel  men  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  how 
they  could  contribute  to  company  progress  and 
profits.  It  depends  on  the  man,  but  many  per- 
sonnel men  are  picked  because  '  they  like 
people."  Such  personnel  men  are  expected  to 
perform  only  the  pleasant  little  niceties  relating 
to  such  matters  as  safety  awards  and  the  like. 
Certain  others  are  selected  to  perform  the  rou- 
tine record-keeping  functions. 

But  where  the  executive  management  is 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  complete  per- 
sonnel function,  a  strong  man  is  likely  to  have 
the  personnel  director's  job  and  is  given  help  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  a  well-organized  depart- 
ment. In  such  case,  the  personnel  director  is 
usually  aware  of  how  he  could  contribute  to 
the  company's  progress.  Given  the  status,  and 
not  just  the  title,  he  can,  and  I  think  generally 
does,  make  a  top-level  contribution. 


7.1. 


AS    YOU    WERE    SAYING 
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CURE  FOR  TOO  MUCH  OBJECTIVITY 


How  do  your  employment  procedures 
and  your  "orientation"  methods  look 
to  applicants  for  jobs  at  your  plant?  Are 
you  repelling  good  candidates  or  starting 
them  off  with  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths? 

Mort  Friedlander,  editor  of  Super- 
visor's Memos  &  Quotes,  published  by 
Executives'  Service,  Inc.,  Mystic,  Conn., 
feels  that  "Everybody  in  personnel  should 
go  through  employment  and  indoctrina- 
tion at  one  or  more  other  firms,  and  then 
exchange  views  with  someone  else  who  has 
done  the  same  at  his  company.  Better  yet — 
everyone  in  this  field  should  be  required  to 
work  at  least  six  months  at  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  work  in  another  plant,  just  as 
all  students  of  psychiatry  must  be  psycho- 
analyzed before  being  graduated. 

"As  some  of  us  know,  ability  to 
practice  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
depends  a  lot  more  on  a  good  set  of  edu- 
cated feelings  than  on  factual  knowledge. 

"In  this  connection,  it  has  been  (for 
ever  so  long)  my  intention  to  tell  you  what 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  along  these 
lines.  I  mean  publishing  material,  and  your 
own  comments,  designed  to  stimulate 
action." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Hay  from  which 
those  excerpts  were  taken  followed  another 
letter  which  contained  the  meat  of  the  nut. 
Writing  for  permission  to  reprint  part  of 
John  D.  Staley's  "When  Foremen  Water 
Down  Your  Union  Contract"  from  our 
January  issue,  Mr.  Friedlander  said; 

I've  been  meaning  to  pass  on  the  following, 
since  you  always  seem  to  be  interested  in  such 
matters.  It  has  to  do  with  my  own  experiences 
as  a  "hired  hand"  when,  not  so  long  ago,  I 
sought  a  job  with  a  large  plant  employing  some 
6,000  persons. 

This  was  something  I  had  wanted  to  do 
for  some  time,  since  it  is  far  too  easy  for  anyone 
in  industrial  or  personnel  relations  to  become 
too  objective  which,  after  all,  is  just  another 


way  of  saying  that  you  regard  other  people's 
emotional  problems  without  feeling. 

The  following  remarks  are  sketchy  and  not 
in  any  particular  order,  yet  they  do  (I  think) 
create  a  truthful  impression  of  what  can  take 
place  in  a  so-called  modern  plant  .  .  .  hard 
though  they  may  be  to  believe. 

My  first  day  on  the  job,  I  was  told  to  re- 
port to  "  indoctrination."  No  one  told  me  where 
this  was.  Several  people  I  asked  near  the  gate 
didn't  know,  including  one  guard.  Finally  I 
found  it  a  block  away  from  the  plant.  I  joined 
several  other  newly  hired  persons  on  hard  seats 
in  a  bare,  chilly  converted  store.  Finally  one  of 
two  men  sitting  at  desks  and  reading  the  paper 
called  my  name. 

I  approached  and  sat  down  beside  the  desk. 
"Here,"  he  said,  handing  me  a  booklet  about 
the  company.  "Is  that  all?"  I  asked.  "That's 
right.  Can  you  find  where  to  go?"  I  said  I 
thought  so — and  he  looked  past  me,  beckoning 
for  the  next  man  to  be  "indoctrinated." 

I  did  eventually  find  where  I  was  supposed 
to  go.  The  supervisor  who  had  interviewed  me 
wasn't  there,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about 
me.  I  sat  and  waited  for  half  an  hour  until  he 
showed  up.  Then  I  waited  another  twenty 
minutes  for  him  to  speak  to  me  ...  or  rather 
about  me.  With  a  nod  he  indicated  I  was  to 
follow  him  over  to  an  older  employee  whom  he 
ordered  to  "keep  this  man  busy." 

It  was  some  two  or  three  days  before  my 
supervisor  addressed  me  again.  No  one  told  me 
where  the  toilet  or  washroom  was,  or  where  to 
get  my  lunch.  (It  took  half  of  my  lunch  period 
that  first  day  to  find  out.) 

The  following  Friday  I  learned  of  another 
custom.  Though  the  "overtime  lists"  reached 
the  office  around  x:30  PM,  none  of  us  were  told 
by  our  supervisor  until  3 :  45  whether  or  not 
we'd  have  to  work  Saturday. 

There  was  hardly  enough  work  to  keep  me 
busy,  so  I  devised  means  of  so  doing  myself. 
For  example,  the  machine  shop  and  yard  layout 
blueprints  were  way  out  of  date.  I  spent  almost 
a  month  wandering  about  the  plant  and  bringing 
them  up  to  date,  making  new  tracings.  No  one 
was  the  least  interested  or  made  any  conuneat 
on  this. 

Then  I  suggested  to  my  supervisor  making 
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some  tests  of  the  illumination  at  various  points 
in  the  machine  shop,  where  many  men  worked 
in  semi-darkness  with  perhaps  one  40-watt  bulb 
shining  directly  into  their  eyes.  His  response  was 
an  angry  request  whether  or  not  I  was  in- 
tentionally "trying  to  start  trouble." 

Well,  this  will  give  you  an  idea.  Of  course, 
the  experience  was  invaluable — I'd  recommend 
it  to  anyone  in  this  field.  The  more  backward 
the  plant  you  work  for,  the  more  you'll  learn 
.  .  especially  as  you  lose  part  of  your  objec- 
tivity and  your  feelings  become  involved. 

General  morale  at  this  plant,  even  among 
middle  management,  was  worse  than  I'd  have 
believed  possible.  Gambling  flourished.  Two 
sandwiches,  pie  and  coffee  at  the  cafeteria  (a 
concession)  cost  about  80  cents.  There  was  no 
grievance  procedure! 

Well,  of  course  one  can  go  on  like  this  for- 
ever. 

Generalist  vs.  Specialist 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

employees  largely  from  among  the  top  2.5% 
of  all  graduating  classes — including  those 
of  the  liberal  arts  colleges — will  build  a 
more  efficient  and  less  rigid  organization 
than  the  one  which  insists  on  taking 
new  personnel  largely  from  graduating 
specialists. 

The  latter  must  inevitably  take  most  of 
its  recruits  from  the  mediocre  middle 
group  or  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  gradu- 
ates, while  the  former  will  get  good  quality 
throughout.  Good  quality  in  the  initial 
selection,  supported  by  equally  good  quality 
in  the  orientation  and  training  programs, 
is  the  surest  guarantee  of  effective  personnel 
organization. 


Make  your  meaning  clear;  misundirstood  communication  can  he 
worse  than  no  communication.  Allen  Churchill  cites  an  example  in 
reviewing  Walter  Lord's  "Day  of  Infamy"  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. When  the  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  came,  says 
Churchill,  "as  Jap  bombs  started  falling,  radio  bulletins — again 
in  military  jargon — announced  sporadic  enemy  attacks.  Most 
listeners  thought  this  meant  simulated,  and  calmly  continued 
drinking  breakfast  coffee." 


Just  Published 

ANALYSIS    OF 
TWELVE    UNIVERSITY 

Executive  Development 
Programs 

A  concise  up-to-date  summary  of  the 
objectives,  content,  teaching  methods, 
dates,  cost,  length,  etc.,  of  twelve  best 
known  University  Executive  Development 
Programs. 

Six  tables  make  instant  comparison 
possible.  No  long  search  of  catalogs 
necessary.  Useful  to  the  busy  senior  ex- 
ecutive— only  8  pages,  but  all  the  neces- 
sary facts  to  determine  what  the  various 
schools  offer  and  which  ones  to  choose 
for  particular  needs  in  particular  com- 
panies. 

Analysis  prepared  by  Earl  G.  Planty, 
Professor  of  Management  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  by  Jon  R.  Ivarson, 
of  the  same  University.  Mr.  Ivarson  was 
previously  with  Asbjom  Habberstad, 
Management  Consulting  Firm  of  Oslo, 
Norway. 

Available  from  Management  Publica- 
tions. 917  W.  University  Avenue,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois.    Price  $2.00. 


First  Aid  for 

Personnel  Directors 

A   Tested  and  Approved  Tool 
For  Supervisory  Development 

•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  com- 
panies Supervision  carries  on  where  formal 
supervisory  training  leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no 
formal  training  program,  it  can  be  a  wonderful 
self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors,  department 
heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  SUPERVISION  is  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing 
men  and  machines — and  getting  the  work  out 
quicker,  better  and  cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you 
while  you  are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in 
individual  wrappers  to  home  addresses — where  the 
men  can  read,  study  and  absorb  on  leisure  time. 

For    sample    copy,    further    information, 
and   group   subscription    rates   write   1o: 

SUPERVISION 


95    MADISON   AVE. 


NEW   YORK    16,   N.   Y. 


BOOKS 


Personnel  Management  in  Small  Plants. 
By  Alton  W.  Baker.  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
1955.  2.88  pages.  $4.00. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  empirical 
study  of  the  behavior  of  the  business  system. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  large  and  the  small  business.  This 
book  is  a  study  of  small  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Ohio  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire,  prepared  from  both  a  logical 
analysis  of  personnel  management  and 
empirical  verification  of  this  analysis  with 
a  pilot  sample  of  small  manufacturing  com- 
panies. 

By  "small"  is  meant  a  company  with 
300  employees  or  less.  This  size  limit  was 
established  because,  according  to  the 
author,  in  a  company  with  less  than  300 
employees  all  personnel  functions  have  not 
been  stabilized  and  ordered  into  well  de- 
fined patterns  and  administered  by  specially 
trained  personnel.  In  companies  of  this  size 
many  of  the  personnel  functions,  handled  by 
a  staff  division  in  a  big  company,  are  usually 
distributed  among  the  various  line  execu- 
tives. 

The  questionnaire  dealt  w^ith  the  or- 
ganization of  the  personnel  program,  its 
policies,  its  selection  and  procedures,  in- 
duction, training,  wage  types,  fringe  bene- 
fits, employee  services,  labor  relations, 
personnel  records  and  forms,  merit  rating, 
personnel  research  and  control,  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  The  results  are  clearly  de- 
scribed and  presented  and  interpretations 
are  made  that  are  relevant  and  practical. 

One  of  the  conclusions  is  that  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  personnel  program  of 
a  small  manufacturing  company  is  related 
to  the  size  of  the  company.  As  the  size  of 


the  company  increases,  the  author  con- 
cludes, the  personnel  function  of  the  com- 
pany becomes  increasingly  differentiated 
from  the  line  function  of  production  and 
involves  greater  specialization.  In  addition, 
the  larger  the  company,  the  greater  the 
number  of  personnel  activities  it  will  have, 
as  well  as  the  greater  the  complexity  of 
content  of  each  of  these  activities. 

This  of  course  is  a  very  well-known 
theory,  but  not  so  well  known  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  company  and  its  personnel 
practices  is  much  closer  than  that  between 
personnel  practices  and  union  status.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
personnel  functions  become  increasingly 
important  and  complex  as  the  union  be- 
comes increasingly  strong  or  difficult.  This 
latter  conclusion,  and  others  dispersed 
throughout  the  book,  should  provide  the 
personnel  practitioner  and  teacher  with 
abundant  facts  on  the  behavioral  differ- 
ences found  among  various  sizes  of  small 
companies. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 

Weatherby  Crisis.  By  Bernard  Lester. 
Twayne  Publishers,  New  York,  1956.  165 
pages.  $3.50. 

A  foreword  says;  "To  those  members  of 
our  industrial  fraternity  who  plan  and  direct 
the  actions  of  men,  in  the  hope  that  this 
narrative,  like  a  tiny  candle,  may  help  light 
a  round  Table  of  Industry."  Throughout, 
the  novel  emphasizes  workers  as  indi- 
viduals, each  with  his  needs  and  aspirations. 
The  Weatherby  Manufacturing  Companv 
had  the  finest  plant  and  tools  for  produc- 
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tion:  the  crisis  came  when  supervisors  and 
men  finally  rebelled  over  being  treated  as 
less  important  than  the  machines. 

As  a  story,  I  found  this  less  absorbing 
than  some  other  yarns  with  a  business 
setting.  I  came  to  the  feeling  that  Mr. 
Lester  may  have  purposely  subordinated 
the  story  element  in  order  to  bring  out  his 
main  point  more  forcefully.  There  are  many 
soliloquies  and  dialogs  about  the  desira- 
bility of  a  feeling  of  partnership  between 
men  and  managers.  True,  there  is  also  a  love 
story  but  our  hero's  sweetheart,  whom  he 
marries  in  "the  Valley",  is  so  perfect  as 
hardly  to  seem  real. 

Personnel  men  who  feel  that  they  or 
their  programs  may  be  weak  in  the  human 
element  will  find  worth-while  ideas  here. 
The  human-relations  pill  is  agreeably 
sugar-coated.  H    M   T 

Pension  Planning:  Experience  and  Trends. 
By  Walter  J.  Couper  and  Roger  Vaughan. 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1954.  245  pages.  $5.00. 

The  foreword  says:  "This  study  was 
undertaken  in  the  hope  that  a  non-technical 
and,  accordingly,  more  understandable 
analysis  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
making  decisions  about  pension  plan  pro- 
visions, together  with  a  factual  record  of 
prevailing  practice  and  current  trends, 
would  help  in  sound  planning  and  facilitate 
more  effective  application  of  the  advice  of 
technical  experts."  Among  chapter  head- 
ings: Coverage,  eligibility  and  employee 
contributions;  Choice  of  financing  methods; 
Setting  benefit  levels;  Pension  plan  costs; 
Age  and  other  requirements  for  retirement  on 
pension.  An  appendix  gives  information 
about  tax  aspects  of  pension  planning,  the 
federal  old-age  program,  planning  ahead  for 
retirement,  and  so  on.  Many  tables  report 
how  pension  matters  are  handled  by  a  large 
number  of  participating  companies.  An 
excellent  book  for  those  concerned  with 
pension  and  retirement  procediures. 

H.  M.  T. 


Education  for  Later  Maturity.  Compiled 
by  Wilma'  Donahue  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Adult  Education  Association.  William 
Morrow  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1955.  338  pages.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Donahue  is  chairman  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Gerontology,  Institute  for  Human 
Adjustment  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  book  consists  of  discussions  of  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  by  about  thirty 
writers.  The  papers  describe  the  content  and 
organization  of  programs  designed  to  help 
adults  prepare  for  a  full  and  satisfying  life 
in  their  later  years.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
"identify  the  educational  needs  and  capaci- 
ties of  aging  people"  and  help  train  leaders. 
The  book  is  primarily  for  professional  edu- 
cators but  would  be  interesting  to  others 
who  are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  country's  increasing  popu- 
lation of  older  people. 

H.  M.  T. 

The  Meaning  of  Work  aistd  Retirement. 
By  Eugene  A.  Friedmann  and  Robert  J. 
Havighurst.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago  37,  1954.  197  pages.  $3.75. 

"If  a  flexible  retirement  policy  is  prac- 
ticable," says  the  preface,  "there  remains 
the  question  of  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  a  person  should  retire.  This 
book  is  devoted  to  getting  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  this  question  may  be  answered." 
A  good  deal  of  the  text  consists  of  reported 
interviews  with  workers  in  (a)  a  steel  com- 
pany, (b)  a  department  store,  (c)  coal  com- 
panies, and  (d)  members  of  a  craftsmen's 
union.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  is  on  the 
way  workers  think  about  their  jobs,  what 
they  think  they  are  going  to  miss  most 
when  forced  by  rules  or  infirmities  to  retire, 
what  they  think  about  the  following 
years.  A  table  on  page  69,  for  example,  sums 
up  the  "personal  meanings  of  work"  for  153 
miners  who  were  interviewed.  The  biggest 
percentage  (19%)  said  "Work  has  filled  my 
day  and  given  me  something  to  do",  or 
"Work  has  given  me  a  chance  to  be  with 
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and  work  with  others."  Somewhat  smaller 
percentages  answered  in  effect:  "Work  has 
no  meaning  other  than  the  wages  it  pro- 
vides; Work  has  given  me  self-respect  and 
the  respect  of  others;  Work  has  been  a 
source  of  new  and  interesting  experiences; 
Work  has  given  me  a  chance  to  be  useful . ' ' 

H.  M.  T. 

Earning  Opportunities  for  Older 
Workers.  Edited  by  Wilma  Donahue. 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor, 
1955-  2-77  pages.  $4-50- 

The  stated  aim  of  this  book,  which  is 
based  largely  upon  papers  presented  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  sixth  annual  con- 
ference on  aging,  "is  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  barriers  to  continued  employment  or 
rehiring  of  older  persons,  to  seek  methods 
by  which  such  persons  may  be  effectively 
utilized  in  the  labor  force,  and  to  outline 


the  steps  by  which  voluntary  organizations 
and  public  agencies,  and  older  people  them- 
selves, can  create  new  earning  opportunities 
for  older  workers."  There  is  much  here  to 
make  personnel  directors  and  employment 
managers  think  about  their  attitudes  and 
possible  prejudices  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  older  men  and  women.  When 
the  company  itself  does  not  have  a  fixed 
policy  with  regard  to  the  age  of  new  em- 
ployees, sometimes  the  prejudices  or  mis- 
conceptions of  individuals  who  do  the 
screening  and  hiring  have  the  same  effect  of 
barring  people  past  a  certain  age  as  a  com- 
pany rule  would  have.  Arguments  pro  and 
con  the  employment  of  older  workers  are 
given.  There  are  many  examples  of  the 
highly-satisfactory  and  profitable  use  of 
older  people,  sometimes  on  a  two-shift, 
half-day  schedule. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


How  TO  Encourage  Ideas,  in  March  Nation's 
Business.  Two-page  article,  a  sort  of  check  list, 
by  Rufus  Jarman,  tells  how  important  a  "per- 
missive" company  climate  is  if  you  want  sug- 
gestions for  betterment  from  your  people.  Give 
attention  to  every  idea,  no  matter  how  silly  it 
may  seem  at  first;  never  say  off-hand  "We've 
tried  that  and  it  won't  work" ,  and  so  on.  Highly 
recommended  for  managers.  Reprints  may  be 
had  at  5ji  each.  In  the  same  issue:  "Making 
Leadership  Effective"  by  John  E.  Pfeiffer,  show- 
ing how  the  organization  can  help  or  hinder 
executive  action. 


More  Women  Workers  on  More  Jobs  in  More 
Plants.  A  13-page  feature  in  February  Factory 
Management  &  Maintenance.  Tells  what  women 
do  best,  where  they  fall  short,  why  women 
work,  the  different  supervisory  handling  they 
require,  and  so  on.  The  working  woman  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  greatly  in  the  next 
ten  years.  They  should  be  integrated  into  the 
workforce. 


Factored  Aptitude  Series  of  Business  and 
Industrial  Tests.  By  Joseph  E.  King.  The  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Journal,  February.  The  7-page 
article  by  Dr.  King,  whose  Industrial  Psy- 
chology advertisements  have  appeared  fre- 
quently in  Personnel  Journal,  is  followed  by  two 
pages  of  critical  comment  about  it  by  Donald  E. 
Super.  In  the  same  issue:  a  4-page  article  on  "The 
Disciplinary  Interview",  with  a  school  setting, 
is  good.  The  whole  publication  is  academic  in 
content  and  flavor  and  not  intended  for  busi- 
nessmen, but  you  might  like  to  make  its  ac- 
quaintance. 


The  Performance  Interview:  How  to  Make  It 
More  Specific.  By  Florence  White,  Assistant 
Editor,  in  Supervisory  Management  (AMA  publi- 
cation) February.  Five  pages.  In  the  satne  issue: 
"But  Why  Wasn't  I  Told?  by  R.  J.  Simpson, 
Employee  Information  Director  for  Employers 
Mutuals  of  Wausau;  and  "Living  with  Your 
Union  Contract"  by  J.  Paul  Sticht,  V.P., 
Campbell  Soup  Company.  The  Simpson  article 
suggests  that  perhaps  we  expect  too  much  of 
commuaications. 


New 
HARPER   BOOKS 

for 
Personnel  Executives 


THE  OFFICE  IN 
TRANSITION 

Meeting  the 
Problems  of 
Automation 

By  ESTHER  R.  BECKER 
and  EUGENE  F.  MURPHY 

A  book  of  vital  importance 
to  business  executives  and 
an  invaluable  textbook  for 
teachers  of  business  adminis- 
tration courses  in  a  rapidly- 
mechanizing  business  world. 
It  will  serve  as  a  manual  to 
help  the  office  manager  and 
his  staff  understand  how  auto- 
mation works,  and  the  benefits 
it  offers.  The  human  and  tech- 
nical problems  of  introducing 
automation  in  an  office  are 
described.  Other  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  detail  are:  preparing 
people  for  mechanization,  hu- 
man relations,  the  future  of 
white-collar  unionization,  the 
meaning  of  office  automation, 
standardizing  work  methods, 
the  punch  card,  the  computer, 
integrated  data  processing. 
The  book  also  provides:  de- 
scriptions of  equipment,  manu- 
facturers, associations,  institu- 
tions and  publications  to  which 
the  reader  can  refer  for  infor- 
mation or  training.  $3.50 


At  your  bookstore,  or  from 

HARPER  &.  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 


THE  PRACTICE 
OF  UNIONISM 

By  JACK  BARBASH 
Author  of  "Labor  Unions 
in  Action" 


A  penetrating  close-up  of  labor 
unions  and  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
them,  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
union  "insider."  Mr.  Barbash  views 
the  labor  movement  from  1933  to  the 
present.  He  places  special  emphasis  on 
developments  since  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  in  1947,  and  stresses 
the  significance  of  the  recent  AFL- 
CIO  merger.  "No  other  book  gives  so 
much  insight  into  the  complicated 
himian  and  economic  problems  of  the 
trade  unions." — Mark  Starr,  Educa- 
tional Director,  ILGWU.  $5.00 


UNIONISM 


Coming  May  29: 

THE  A.  F.  OF  L  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  GOMPERS 

By  PHILIP  TAFT 


■  n 


piiiiiM»n 
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Professor  of  Economics 

Brown  University 

Walter  Galenson,  Profes- 
sor of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  says: 
"...  the  first  authoritative 
study  of  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  In  part,  this 
stems  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time,  the  archives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
have  been  made  available  to  the  re- 
search scholar,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
see  events  through  the  eyes  of  Samuel 
Gompers  and  his  contemporaries  ....  a 
fascinating  picture  of  the  growth  of  one 
of  our  major  social  institutions."  A 
cornerstone  of  solid  material  for  your 
professional  bookshelf.  $6.75 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


The  Activity  Vector  Analysis  as  a  Selector  of 
Life  Insurance  Salesmen.  By  S.  Rains  Wallace, 
Walter  V.  Clarke,  and  Raymond  J.  Dry. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  Autumn 

1956,  337-345- 

The  Activity  Vector  Analysis  is  a 
personality  inventory  developed  by  Walter 
V.  Clarke  Associates.  It  consists  of  a  list  of 
81  descriptive  adjectives  such  as  friendly, 
stubborn,  generous,  etc.  First  the  person 
taking  the  test  is  asked  to  check  each  v^rord 
that  has  ever  been  used  by  other  people  to 
describe  him.  Then  he  checks  the  words 
which  he  feels  describe  him. 

Five  large  life  insurance  companies 
took  part  in  the  study  reported  here.  They 
agreed  to  give  the  AVA  on  an  experimental 
basis  to  all  applicants  for  jobs  as  agents  dur- 
ing the  year  1951.  The  AVA  was  given  at  the 
same  time  as  the  aptitude  test  which  was  in 
use  as  a  screening  device,  and  the  applicants 
did  not  know  that  the  AVA  would  have  no 
influence  on  the  hiring  decision.  The  forms 
were  scored  by  the  Walter  V.  Clarke  As- 
sociates, and  they  were  rated  on  a  five-point 
scale.  The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tion of  AVA  ratings  to  first-year  success  for 
899  agents: 


AVA  Rating 

Propttrlion  Successful 

Excellent 

2-5% 

Very  Good 

^7o 

Good 

13% 

Average 

14% 

Poor 

M% 

The  results  for  second-year  success  for 
the  same  group  of  agents  show  approxi- 
mately the  same  lack  of  relation  to  the 
ratings  on  the  AVA. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  validity  of 
the  AVA  an  objective  key  was  developed  by 
the  Walter  V.  Clarke  Associates.  However, 
the  objective  key  did  not  crossvalidate.  In 
a  sample  of  338  forms,  the  scores  obtained 


by  the  new  key  correlated  only  .13  with  the 
original  AVA  scores. 

The  authors  conclude:  "It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  AVA  has  no  validity  for  the 
prediction  of  successful  ordinary  life  in- 
surance salesmen  under  the  conditions  of  the 
study."  The  report  goes  on  to  comment  that 
other  investigations  are  being  pursued  on  a 
longer  range  basis,  which  contain  the  possi- 
bility that  some  validity  may  appear. 

The  Personality  Profiles  of  Life  Insurance 
Agents.  By  Walter  V.  Clarke.  The  Journal  of 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  October  1956,  pp.  195- 

301. 

This  article  reports  another  study  using 
the  same  AVA  described  in  the  abstract  just 
preceding.  In  this  case  in  agents  were 
studied  and  the  criterion  used  was  their  paid 
production  records  for  the  year  1950. 

The  scores  on  the  AVA  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  four  basic  vectors  of  behavior  in  a 
score  profile.  The  personality  profile  which 
is  known  as  the  "Sales  Pattern"  and 
another  profile  called  "High-Pressure  Sales 
Pattern"  were  thought  to  be  useful  in 
selecting  life  insurance  salesmen.  The  test 
profile  for  each  of  the  in  agents  was  com- 
pared visually  with  the  standard  profiles 
referred  to  above,  and  each  was  rated  on  the 
basis  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  these 
profiles  as  good  or  poor. 

All  the  III  agents  had  been  with  the 
company  for  more  than  one  year,  and  dis- 
tributions of  paid  production  in  1950  were 
made  by  years  of  experience  with  the  com- 
pany. Various  uncontrolled  conditions  are 
discussed  as  possible  contaminating  in- 
fluences in  this  kind  of  study. 

Several  tables  and  graphs  are  presented 
which  show  that  the  AVA  standard  pat- 
terns do  appear  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  poor  producers  as  measured  in  paid 
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production  for  1950.  The  difference  reported 
is  greater  than  that  which  would  be  due  to 
chance.  The  difference  seems  to  be  greater 
beyond  two  years  of  experience  but  the 
numbers  of  cases  are  relatively  small  in 
these  groups. 

The  conflicting  evidence  reported  in 
these  two  studies  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Activity  Vector  Analysis  can  not 
yet  be  used  with  confidence  for  the  selection 
of  life  insurance  agents. 

The  Validity  of  Selection  Instruments  under 
Operating  Conditions.  By  Joseph  F.  Hughes, 
Joseph  F.  Dunn,  and  Brent  Baxter,  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  Autumn 
1956,  32.I-3M- 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
calling  attention  to  a  problem  which  may 
easily  be  overlooked.  The  employment 
office  needs  to  be  checked  on  constantly  on 
what  happens  to  the  validity  of  a  selection 
instrument  when  the  psychologist  turns  it 
over  to  a  less-trained  person  to  administer. 
Careless  directions,  timing  or  scoring  may 
spoil  the  value  of  the  test. 

This  article  describes  the  use  of  a 
weighted  application  form  in  the  selection 
of  new  insurance  agents.  Up  until  1951  all 
blanks  were  sent  to  the  home  office  to  be 
evaluated  and  the  managers  were  not  told 
the  scoring  weights  or  even  the  items  in  the 
blank  that  were  scored.  After  that  date  the 
authority  for  making  appointments  was 
given  to  the  field  managers  and  they  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  weighted  applica- 
tion. A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  pre- 
dictiveness  of  the  weighted  application  in- 
formation in  1951,  1953  and  1954.  By  1954 
the  application  information  was  not  differ- 
entiating to  any  significant  degree. 

The  authors  tried  to  find  the  cause  of 
this  change  by  analyzing  the  application 
blanks.  There  appeared  to  be  "bumps"  in 
the  distributions  of  responses  with  cases 
piling  up  in  the  favorable  categories.  When 
the  manager  wanted  to  hire  a  man  it  was 


easy  to  maneuver  or  guide  his  answers  on 
the  application  blank  so  that  he  would 
appear  in  a  favorable  light. 

Late  in  1954  a  new  weighted  applica- 
tion was  developed.  Once  more  it  was  pos- 
sible to  differentiate  the  candidates  when 
the  items  and  the  weights  were  known  only 
to  the  research  division.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  same  thing  is  happening  to 
the  new  form  now  that  it  is  being  used  in  the 
field. 

Unless  all  persons  use  the  selection 
instrument  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
original  information  for  validation  was  ob- 
tained, the  instrument  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Correlative  of  Initiative .  By  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli, 
University  of  California.  Personnel  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  9,  No.  3,  Autumn  1956,  311- 
310. 

Any  employer  would  probably  consider 
initiative  to  be  a  desirable  quality.  In- 
dustry is  seeking  persons  who  can  act  inde- 
pendently, and  who  are  self-sufficient  in 
planning  their  work,  yet  very  little  research 
has  been  done  in  this  area.  In  an  attempt  to 
study  the  relation  of  initiative  to  other 
factors  Ghiselli  developed  a  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  initiative.  This  scale  was 
described  in  detail  in  a  previous  article  in 
Personnel  Psychology.  It  consists  of  seventeen 
items  which  are  included  in  a  personality 
inventory  in  the  forced-choice  form.  The 
inventory  can  also  be  scored  to  give  meas- 
ures of  intelligence  and  self-assurance. 

Scores  were  obtained  on  608  employed 
persons  in  a  variety  of  organizations  in  the 
east,  middle  west  and  west.  The  total 
group  was  used  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  initiative  and  age  and  occupation. 
From  this  group  150  men  and  150  women 
were  drawn  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable  cross- 
section  of  the  adult  employed  population. 
This  group  of  300  was  used  to  calculate  the 
relationships  between  initiative,  and  intel- 
ligence and  self-assurance. 

The  scores  on  the  initiative  scale  were 
found   to   have   a   low   relationship   with 
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measures  of  intelligence  and  a  substantial 
relationship  to  measures  of  self-assurance. 
The  confidence  that  an  individual  has  in 
himself  and  the  certainty  with  which  he 
attacks  his  problems  seem  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  intelligence  in  determining 
initiative  as  measured  by  this  scale.  A  posi- 
tive relationship  was  found  between  initi- 
ative and  occupational  level.  This  was  noted 
both  in  office  jobs  and  in  industrial  jobs. 

There  was  a  small  reduction  in  initi- 
ative with  increase  in  age,  but  it  was  so 


small  as  to  be  of  no  consequence.  However, 
in  routine  jobs  the  older  workers  score 
lower  than  the  younger  ones.  With  manage- 
ment personnel  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  initiative  with  in- 
creasing age.  A  very  interesting  graph  is 
given  to  show  the  relationship  between 
initiative,  age,  and  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  parts  of  this 
article  is  the  discussion  of  what  initiative 
is,  its  self-generative  character,  and  how  it 
differs  from  motivation. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Personnel  Association  of  the 
Greensboro  (North  Carolina)  Area  pub- 
lishes the  Paga  News.  The  Association 
makes  a  practice  of  listing  members  absent 
at  the  last  meeting  in  the  News.  An  item  in 
the  February  issue  suggests  that  members 
use  what  they  pay  for,  asking  "Are  you 
using  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service?  If  not,  your  company  is  not  benefit- 
ing from  expenses  it  is  paying  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  public  service."  The  short 
article,  by  Howard  W.  Winstead,  manager, 
N.  C.  Employment  Service,  points  out  that 
cooperation  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  do  a  better  job  in  administer- 
ing the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  The 
understanding  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  payment  of  unemployment  insurance, 
and  the  knowledge  of  certain  parts  of  the 
law,  can  help  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
insurance  tax  which  each  company  pays. 
Keeping  each  local  office  informed  of  jobs 
that  are  available  reduces  the  length  of  time 
individuals  are  unemployed  and  cuts  busi- 
ness expense  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
insurance  benefits  paid. 


The  Employment  Service  deals  with 
services,  ideas,  and  people.  Its  product  is 
service  and  its  assets  are  people.  Each  local 
office  is  a  community  office  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  serving  its  community.  A  six- 
point  program  has  been  set  up  as  a  basis  of 
Employment  Service  operations,  Mr.  Win- 
stead  reported.  This  program  consists  of 
job  placement,  employment  counseling  and 
selective  placement  for  the  handicapped, 
special  services  to  veterans,  industrial 
services  to  employers,  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  labor  market  information, 
and  participation  in  communities. 

Officers  of  the  Greensboro  Association 
are  W.  O.  Leonard,  Jr.,  president;  Van  P. 
McClellan,  vice  president;  Nlrs.  Louise 
Shannon,  secretary;  and  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  treasurer. 


The  Personnel  Club  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia  announces  in  its  publication.  The 
Personnel  Touch,  that  speech  craft  is  part  of 
the  Personnel  Club's  development  program. 
Mrs.  Helen  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  club, 
conducts  classes  once  a  week.  Joseph  R. 
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Murphy,  district  manager,  Social  Security 
Administration,  recently  addressed  the 
group.  At  another  meeting  J.  Wyatt  Wal- 
lace, chairman,  service  groups,  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  Georgia  Tech,  spoke 
on  some  social  implications  of  automation. 
He  said  that  in  recent  times  many  have  be- 
come concerned  about  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion in  our  society.  This  alarm  is  justified. 
Already  numerous  examples  of  technologi- 
cal unemployment  as  a  result  of  automation 
have  been  in  evidence,  resulting  in  personal 
hardships  such  as  economic  dislocations.  In 
one  instance  a  whole  community  of  long 
standing  was  thrown  idle.  The  company, 
aroimd  which  the  community  was  built, 
went  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  a  large  manu- 
facturer's cancellation  of  orders  for  the 
product  no  longer  needed  because  of  automa- 
tion. 

What  is  automation?  Wallace  said  that 
automation  summarizes  one  of  the  most 
significant  technological  developments  in 
history.  The  distinguishing  feature  from  the 
normal  so-called  automative  equipment  is 
"feed  back."  That  is,  equipment  is  con- 
trolled by  equipment  rather  than  man.  It 
promises  advances  as  great  as  those  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution — offering  greater  out- 
put wth  less  human  effort,  shorter  hours, 
safer  working  conditions,  more  highly 
skilled  jobs,  and  a  long  list  of  other  social 
and  economic  advantages. 

Like  any  other  innovation,  automation 
must  be,  insofar  as  possible,  understood  by 
labor  and  management  alike.  By  so  doing, 
it  is  thought  that  we  can  control  and 
harness  it,  thus  dissipating  the  dangers  and 
benefiting  from  the  good  that  is  offered. 
Wallace  suggested  three  effects  of  automa- 
tion on  the  labor  force.  First,  some  existing 
skills  will  become  obsolete.  Second,  some 
skills  will  be  diluted  by  a  further  division  of 
labor.  Third,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  new 
skills,  usually  of  a  higher  order.  If  the  last 
effect  predominates,  as  is  likely,  the  long 
nm  result  will  be  an  upgrading  of  the  labor 
force  in  general;  however,  in  the  short  run 


it  may  be  necessary  to  cope  with  a  down- 
grading of  personnel. 


The  Bridgeport  Training  Council,  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  had  a  pro- 
gram on  increased  productivity  through  the 
use  of  work  simplification  training.  William 
Akula  and  Robert  Smith  of  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company  were  the  speakers. 
Members  found  the  program  of  considerable 
interest,  since  every  organization  must  con- 
tinually strive  to  improve  productivity  and 
reduce  cost  in  order  to  survive.  The  speakers 
presented  in  a  condensed  form  the  dynamic 
twenty-hour  work  simplification  training 
program  given  to  practically  all  supervisors 
of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company. 
Results  of  this  program  have  been  out- 
standing. The  presentation  was  made  with 
the  use  of  visual  aids,  demonstrations,  and 
animated  sound  and  color  cartoons.  Akula 
and  Smith  discussed  security,  satisfaction, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  via  increased 
productivity;  work  simplification  and  pro- 
ductivity, its  historical  background,  ob- 
stacles, benefits  and  objections;  a  five-step 
way  of  going  about  work  simplification, 
and  a  demonstration  of  work  simplification 
being  applied. 


Iota  Rho  Chi,  the  first  professional 
fraternity  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, has  been  organized  on  the  University 
of  Minnesota  campus  by  a  group  of  graduate 
students  taking  advanced  training  in  this 
field.  The  purpose  of  this  new  group  is  to 
further  the  professional  status  and  en- 
courage competent  practice  of  industrial 
relations.  Membership  in  Iota  Rho  Chi  is 
open  to  men  and  women  who  are  taking 
graduate  training  in  the  field.  Practitioners 
who  have  demonstrated  professional  com- 
petence in  industrial  relations  may  also  be 
elected  to  membership. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  bring  in  ad- 
ditional chapters  at  schools  offering  spe- 
cialized graduate  training  in  industrial 
relations.    Newly    elected    officers    of   the 
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Minnesota  chapter  are:  Richard  G.  Woods, 
president;  Norbert  R.  Berg,  vice  president; 
Georgianna  Herman,  secretary;  John  R. 
Anderson,  treasurer;  Martin  P.  Coonan,  Jr. 
and  J.  Douglas  Peterson,  representatives. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Heneman,  Jr.  is  faculty  advisor 
for  the  group. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  publishes  an  informative 
bulletin,  frequently  mentioned  in  these 
pages.  Robert  M.  Crooks,  president  of  the 
association,  wrote  a  short  editorial  of  un- 
usual interest  in  one  of  the  late  issues.  He 
said  that  in  American  industry  only  a  small 
percentage  of  all  dismissals  are  caused  by 
technical  incompetence.  The  remainder 
result  from  inability  to  adjust  or  fit  in. 

In  discussing  this  rather  startling  fact. 
Crooks  pointed  out  that  we  know  the  need 
is  great  for  "social  competence"  on  the  job. 
Consequently,  we  can  profitably  concentrate 
in  our  selection  processes  on  determining 
not  only  whether  there  is  technical  com- 
petence but  whether  there  is  also  a  capacity 


to  work  well  in  group  efforts.  It  would  seem 
that  careful  attention  to  the  candidate's 
past  and  present  attitudes  and  his  work 
record  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  not 
only  on  whether  he  can  perform  but  also  on 
whether  he  is  likely  to  be  a  team  worker. 

Crooks  reminded  readers  that  the  need 
for  knowing  our  people  is  a  continuing  one. 
A  man  on  the  job,  whose  record  for  stability 
is  good,  may  undergo  definite  changes  in 
personality  traits.  The  likelihood  is  that  he 
is  reacting  to  serious  stress  which  may  be 
arising  on  or  off  the  job.  Whatever  the 
cause,  since  it  affects  him,  his  work  and  the 
organization,  our  job  is  to  try  to  find  out 
what  it  is  and  help  him. 

Crooks  feels  that  much  of  our  effective- 
ness in  selecting  and  helping  others  will  be 
influenced  by  the  measure  of  our  own  de- 
velopment. In  our  association  activity,  with 
broad  exchange  of  points  of  view  on  human 
relations  problems,  we  are  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  develop  our  own 
effectiveness  in  human  relations. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Seminars 


Effective  Communication,  the 
Fourth  Dimension  in  Industry,  was  the 
title  of  the  15th  annual  conference  of  the 
Personnel  Association  of  Toronto.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Toronto  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  April.  Conference  planners  explained 
that  three  dimensions  in  industry — men, 
money,  and  materials — are  familiar  to 
everyone.  But  in  recent  years,  because  of  the 
changing  needs  of  employees,  it  has  become 
more  obvious  that  a  fourth  dimension,  that 
of  communication,  is  just  as  important  as 
the  other  three.  A  recent  questionnaire  dis- 
tributed to  the  membership  emphasized 
this  point. 

The  conference  committee  pointed  out 
that  no  other  nation  in  history  has  de- 
pended for  its  very  existence  upon  strong 
lines  of  communication  as  has  Canada.  No 
nation  has  been  better  served  by  them.  Two 


railways,  an  air  line,  a  pipe  line,  a  highway, 
two  telegraph  systems  and  a  waterway 
reaching  from  the  Lakehead  to  the  sea,  knit 
Canada  together  as  a  single  unit. 

But  today  the  communication  of  ideas 
is  as  vital  to  national  and  industrial  morale 
as  is  the  movement  of  goods  and  provision 
of  services.  The  conference  provided  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  personnel  people  to 
become  more  effective  in  communication 
efforts,  and  to  help  their  companies  keep  in 
the  vanguard  of  Canada's  vast  development. 

Morgan  Reid,  general  manager  of 
planning  and  public  relations,  Simpsons- 
Sears  Ltd.,  Canada,  spoke  on  "Communicat- 
ing Industrial  Economics  to  Labour." 
"The  Art  of  Communication"  was  de- 
scribed by  Pierre  Berton,  managing  editor, 
Maclean's  Magazine.  Earl  G.  Planty,  man- 
agement    counsellor     and      professor     of 
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management,  school  of  commerce.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  spoke  on  upward  com- 
munication. At  the  closing  dinner  Mayor 
Moore,  director  of  New  Plays  Society,  CBC 
television  producer  and  authority  on 
dramatic  presentations,  talked  about  tele- 
vision and  the  Canadian  situation. 


Personnel  Administration — the  Key 
TO  Productivity,  was  the  theme  of  the 
seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Personnel  Women. 
The  conference  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
May  9-1 1.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Ross,  director. 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California,  made  the  keynote  address. 
"How  Management  Helps  or  Hinders"  was 
the  title  of  the  talk  given  by  Henry  E. 
North,  vice  president.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Labor  market  trends 
were  discussed  by  Alice  K.  Leopold,  as- 
sistant to  the  secretary  of  labor  for  women's 
affairs.  Lee  Stockford,  corporate  industrial 
relations  advisor  for  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation,  spoke  on  productivity 
through  management  development.  Evelyn 
Caldwell  Hooker,  research  associate,  de- 
partment of  psychology.  University  of 
California,  talked  about  counseling  in 
personnel  administration.  Bertrand  Klass, 
manager,  applied  behavioral  sciences  re- 
search, Stanford  Research  Institute,  spoke 
on  semantics.  There  were  also  panels  on  the 
impact  of  automation  on  the  clerical  em- 
ployee; on  long-range  programming  for 
personnel  administration  in  relation  to 
communications,  recruitment,  employee  ap- 
praisal,   pre-retirement   planning;   and    on 


testing. 


More  Than  500  Executives  of  Small 
AND  Medium-Sized  Companies  participated 
this  spring  in  a  group  of  meetings  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Management  Associ- 
ation. The  association  held  a  number  of 
seminars  and  a  large-scale  conference,  all 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  management 
educational  needs  of  smaller  firms.  Smaller 


companies,  the  AMA  points  out,  have 
unique  management  problems  calling  for  a 
particular  way  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
pany organization,  operation,  and  policies 
— a  way  that  differs  in  content  though  not 
in  method  from  that  used  by  larger  firms. 

Most  of  the  seminars  were  intended  for 
top  executives  and  others  in  general  man- 
agement, although  there  were  meetings  as 
well  for  financial,  marketing,  office,  and 
research  managers.  The  conference  dealt 
with  product  development  in  medium-sized 
and  smaller  organizations.  Among  the 
subjects  considered  in  the  meetings  were: 
management  of  the  small  company,  plan- 
ning and  controlling  growth  in  the  small 
company;  top  management  organization  of 
production,  sales,  finance,  and  research 
and  development  in  the  small  company. 

The  conference  program  covered  the 
whole  development  process  from  planning 
the  product  line  through  measuring  results. 
Speakers  reviewed  such  topics  as:  finding, 
screening,  and  appraising  new  products; 
product  evaluation  and  market  research; 
pioneering  the  market;  personnel  develop- 
ment and  evaluation;  and  evaluating  the 
economic  climate  in  planning  the  long- 
range  program — in  each  case  with  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  smaller 
companies. 


The  Top  Nine  Speakers  of  the  1x6  who 
have  spoken  before  Tennessee  Industrial 
Personnel  Conferences  in  the  past  18  years 
spoke  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  meeting, 
April  18-19,  in  Nashville.  A  selection  was 
made  by  all  past  officers  of  TIPC  of  the  most 
outstanding  speakers  over  the  years.  This 
year's  program  was  the  result  of  that 
balloting.  A  history  of  TIPC  was  available 
at  the  conference.  N.  W.  Dougherty,  dean 
emeritus,  college  of  engineering.  University 
of  Tennessee,  spoke  on  "Tipping  the  Scales 
at  Twenty."  Performance  goals  for  manage- 
ment in  human  relations  were  listed  by 
G.  D.  Heaton,  pastor,  Myers  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C.   Labor  relations 
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^today  and  tomorrow,  were  examined  by 
Jac  Chambliss,  of  Chambliss,  Brown  and 
Hodge,  attorneys,  Chattanooga.  Dan  May, 
chairman,  board  of  directors,  May  Hosiery 
Mills,  Nashville,  tackled  America's  prob- 
lems and  their  solution.  The  'U'  in  industry 
was  the  subject  chosen  by  Kenneth 
McFarland,  educational  consultant  and 
lecturer,  The  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  J.  S.  Queener,  manager, 
safety  and  fire  protection  division,  service 
department,  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
claimed  that  safety  begins  at  the  top. 
Accents  were  described  by  E.  C.  Stimbert, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  City  of 
Memphis.  R.  C.  Young,  coordinator  of 
student  affairs,  Atlanta  Division,  University 
of  Georgia,  explained  how  "I  can  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle." 


group  appraisal  was  conducted  by  Laurence 
J.  Taylor,  vice  president,  Hillsdale  College. 


New  Frontiers  in  Training  were  con- 
sidered at  the  Michigan  Training  Council  1 5  th 
annual  institute,  held  February  ii  at  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center.  Dr. 
William  Foote  Whyte,  director,  social 
science  center,  Cornell  University,  spoke  on 
"Research  Opens  the  Door  to  New  Frontiers 
in  Human  Relations."  Management  semi- 
nars were  discussed  by  Milton  Gordon  of 
the  management  center,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. Henry  E.  Sherwood,  Remington- 
Rand,  Univac  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  talked  about  electronic  data- 
processing  and  training.  Dean  Brown, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  talked  on  technical 
and  apprentice  training,  and  Elmer  Carlson, 
of  Henry  Ford  Community  College,  spoke 
about  supervisory  training.  The  luncheon 
speaker   was   Sir   Robert   North  worth.    A 


A  New  "Take  Home"  Program  Was 
Featured  at  the  15  th  annual  upper  midwest 
industrial  relations  conference.  The  conference 
met  April  9th  at  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis. "We  planned  this  year's  program 
not  only  to  present  leading  speakers  and 
stimulating  discussion,  but  to  give  partici- 
pants a  capsule  program  to  take  home  to 
their  own  organizations,"  said  Guino  H. 
Becker. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Audit- 
ing Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Pro- 
grams." In  addition  to  speakers,  a  portion 
of  each  day  was  devoted  to  discussion 
sessions  on:  organizational  planning;  in- 
dustrial relations  research;  staffing;  labor 
relations;  manpower  development;  and 
wage  and  salary  administration. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Roger  M. 
Bellows,  chairman,  department  of  psy- 
chology, Rutgers  University;  Elisha  Gray, 
II,  president,  Whirlpool-Seeger  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Joseph,  Michigan;  William  Gom- 
berg,  professor  of  industrial  engineering, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Hiram 
S.  Hall,  management  consultant.  New 
York;  Dale  Purves,  vice  president,  Edward 
N.  Hay  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
Joseph  M.  Trickett,  coordinator,  manage- 
ment development.  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia; Robert  A.  Willson,  director  of 
personnel  and  public  relations.  General 
Foods  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada;  and  Dale 
Yoder,  director,  Industrial  Relations  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Minnesota. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


The  Expanded  Effort  to  Organize 
the  Unorganized  Millions  of  White 
Collar  Workers,  announced  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  will  create  a  need  for  more  specific 
information  on  labor-management  relations 
developments    by    banks,    insurance    com- 


panies, business  offices,  and  other  employers 
of  clerical,  professional,  scientific,  and 
technical  help,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Washington  infor- 
mation specialists. 

To  meet  this  need,  BNA  has  announced 
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a  new  tailor-made  publication,  the  "White 
Collar  Report."  This  report  will  furnish, 
on  a  weekly  basis,  information  on  current 
developments,  and  background  intelligence 
on  labor-management  relations  in  the 
white-collar  field.  It  is  directed  to  both 
management  and  labor  executives  con- 
cerned with  labor  organizing,  contract 
negotiation,   and  labor  laws. 

Dean  Dinwoodey,  BNA  president,  says, 
"  'The  White  Collar  Report'  will  cover 
management  practices,  union  activities  and 
organization,  collective  bargaining,  per- 
sonnel developments,  important  bargaining 
issues,  union  and  management  strategy, 
court  and  labor  board  decisions,  arbitrators' 
rulings,  federal  and  state  legislation,  eco- 
nomic data,  and  wage  regulations  as  they 
affect  the  white  collar  worker." 

An  exclusive  feature  of  "White  Collar 
Report"  according  to  Mr.  Dinwoodey,  is 
the  Contracts  in  Text  section.  These  con- 
tracts are  selected  from  BNA's  collection 
of  labor  agreements  of  all  unions  and 
diverse  employers  in  the  white  collar  field. 
Further  information  on  the  "White  Collar 
Report"  may  be  obtained  from  The  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  12.31  24th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 


Action  Steps  to  Develop  Better 
Supervisor-Employee  Relations  in  the 
plant  are  outlined  in  a  new  pamphlet, 
"Improving  Human  Relations",  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. According  to  the  introduction, 
company  success  rests  heavily  on  how  well 
the  management  group  performs  in  achiev- 
ing person-to-person  understanding.  This 
booklet  describes  some  of  the  things  top 
executives  can  do  to  improve  human  rela- 
tions throughout  an  organization,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  the 
supervisor  on  the  plant  floor.  The  discussion 
is  designed  for  top  management.  It  pin- 
points industry's  best  thinking  on  how  to 
build  job  satisfaction  and  productive  team- 
work in  the  plant. 


The  booklet  itself  is  an  action  program, 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  supervisor 
must  be  a  member  of  management  in  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  theory.  The  authors 
believe  that  by  treating  him  accordingly 
and  giving  him  the  tools  to  step  up  his 
ability  to  lead  his  own  people,  he  will  be 
able  to  improve  his  performance.  The  publi- 
cation is  available  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  x  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  at  fifty  cents 
a  copy. 


Teachers,  Librarians,  Clergymen, 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Workers — all 
those  to  whom  young  people  and  adults 
turn  with  their  questions  on  educational 
and  vocational  plans — will  find  the  ips6 
Directory  of  Counseling  Agencies  a  valuable, 
much-used  resource  book  for  their  own 
libraries.  The  Directory  lists  143  agencies, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  offering 
testing  and  counseling  services  which  will 
help  in  making  wise  vocational  and  educa- 
tional decisions.  Referrals  can  be  made  to 
these  agencies  with  confidence — each  has 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Practices  of  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. 

Each  approved  agency  has  had  to  meet 
APGA's  minimum  standards  of  recognition 
by  appropriate  professional  groups  or  quali- 
fied members  of  such  groups,  use  of  com- 
petent and  qualified  staff,  adherence  to 
accepted  professional  procedures,  avoidance 
of  questionable  commercial  publicity  or 
advertising,  and  the  charging  of  reasonable 
fees.  The  ipj6  Directory  oj  Counseling  Agencies 
is  available  from  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association,  1534  O  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  2.5,  D.  C.  for  $i.oo. 


Almost  All  of  the  Companies  Re- 
cently Surveyed  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  Ask  Foremen 
For  Suggestions  when  a  new  union  con- 
tract is  being  negotiated,  but  less  than  three 
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our  of  ten  permit  foremen  to  sit  in  at  the 

bargaining  sessions.  The  statement  comes 
from  a  new  publication,  Kole  of  Foremen  in 
Collective  Bargaining,  The  Conference  Board 
Management  Record,  Vol.  XIX  No.  i,  by 
James  J.  Bambrick,  Jr.,  and  iVlarie  P. 
Dorbandt,  ot  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Administration,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

The  Board  finds  that  i05  of  the  2.13 
cooperating  companies  encourage  their 
foremen  to  submit  ideas  for  union  contract 
changes  based  on  their  experience  of  living 
with  the  contract.  Most  of  the  firms  report 
that  foremen's  suggestions  are  extremely 
helpful,  especially  in  the  areas  of  seniority, 
wage  payment,  and  discipline.  But  com- 
panies also  point  out  that  one  of  the  major 
values  of  soliciting  ideas  is  that  it  gives 
foremen  the  feeling  of  being  on  the  manage- 
ment team  and  participating  in  management 
decisions. 


Why  Should  Two  Men  .  .  .  both  with 
equal  intelligence  and  natural  ability  .  .  . 
both  receiving  the  same  pay  .  .  .  both 
equally  loyal  to  and  proud  of  their  com- 
pany .  .  .  show  completely  different  ap- 
proaches to  their  jobs?  Why  should  one  be 
alert,  productive,  a  self-starter,  while  the 
other  is  apathetic,  disinterested,  doing  just 
enough  to  scrape  by? 

These  are  multi-million  dollar  ques- 
tions for  business  and  industrj^  because, 
automation  or  no,  the  productivity,  en- 
thusiasm, and  initiative  of  the  individual 
workers  are  the  cornerstones  of  any  or- 
ganization's success.  They  are  vital 
questions,  in  fact,  for  our  whole  society 
because  the  discontented,  disspirited  em- 
ployee is  imlikely  to  display  much  interest 
in  his  community  and  in  his  citizenship 
responsibilities. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  of  the 
recent  audio-visual  tools  directed  at  this 
problem  is  Examining  the  Will  to  Work,  a 
14-minute,  color,  sound  slidefilm  developed 
to   help   supervisory   personnel    gain    new 


understandings  of  the  factors  that  stimu- 
late people  to  better  job  performance. 
Originally  produced  by  Henry  Strauss  and 
Company,  Inc.,  for  the  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company,  it  is  now  being  offered  by  Strauss 
for  nationwide  syndication  together  with 
an  integrated  Trainer's  Guide  containing 
all  materials  necessary  to  conduct  par- 
ticipative group  discussions. 

The  film  translates  into  concrete  terms 
some  of  the  most  recent  findings  of  manage- 
ment specialists  on  how  people  can  be 
helped  to  climb  to  higher  levels  of  job 
performance  and  job  satisfaction.  Its  con- 
tents grew  out  of  and  were  proven  valid 
by  intensive  research  in  down-to-earth 
factor}'  and  office  situations.  It  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  spark  the  interest  of 
its  audience  by  creating  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal identification  with  the  supervisor 
whose  leadership  practices  and  problems  it 
depicts.  The  focus  is  on  those  factors  in  the 
job  climate  that  most  strongly  affect  indi- 
vidual productivity;  and  on  what  the  super- 
visor can  do  about  them.  These  include  how 
a  man  feels  about  the  job  itself;  how  he 
feels  about  the  group  he  works  with;  and 
how  he  feels  about  his  immediate  super- 
vision. 

Examining  the  Will  to  Work  is  available 
for  sale  only,  through  Henr}-  Strauss  Dis- 
tributing Company,  31  West  53rd  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Price  for  film  and  integrated 
Trainer's  Guide  is  $75.00.  Previews  avail- 
able on  request. 


Commuting  Patterns  of  \Ianufac- 
TURiNG  Employees  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  issued  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  James 
H.  Thompson,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  director,  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  West  \'irginia  University,  is  the 
author.  The  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review  for 
October  1956. 
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Thompson  reports  that  the  predomi- 
nantly rural  population  of  the  state,  com- 
bined with  widespread  unemployment  in 
mining  areas  and  chronically  low  agricul- 
tural incomes,  make  for  long-distance 
commuting  in  West  Virginia.  Few  persons 
who  lived  t^xnty  to  thirty  miles  from  their 


jobs  when  hired,  later  moved  closer.  Light 
highway  trafBc  in  many  sections  of  West 
Virginia  makes  long-distance  commuting 
practical.  Significant  differences  in  com- 
muting patterns  exist,  primarily  because  of 
differences  in  wage  levels,  skill  require- 
ments,   and    working  conditions. 


Looking  Over  the  Company  Magazines 


A  Clever  Way  With  Words  marks  the 
publication  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Miami.  The  title  of  the  magazine  is  The 
Bank  Account,  while  the  editorial  page  is 
called  the  "Ad"  visor.  An  interesting  feature 
presents  the  director  of  the  month,  giving 
a  detailed  biography  of  the  chosen  officer. 
An  article  in  the  January  issue  describes  the 
work  and  personnel  of  the  telephone  room, 
and  includes  advice  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
telephone.  An  historical  sketch  called  a 
"City  and  a  Bank"  makes  revealing  reading 
for  bankers.  John  E.  Walters  is  the  editor 
of  The  Bank  Account. 


"Former  Employee  Tells  Why  She 
Returned  to  Company",  is  the  headline 
of  an  article  in  Telenews,  a  tabloid  issued  bi- 
weekly by  the  Area  Employee  Information 
Office  of  the  Southern  California  area  of 
Pacific  Telephone.  Ed  Johnson  is  the  editor. 
The  paper  is  distributed  on  the  job  to 
37,000  employees  at  300  work  locations. 
Personnel  objectives  are  supported  by  the 
sheet,  as  witness  the  piece  about  the  prodi- 
gal employee:  "It's  wonderful  to  be  back," 
reported  Dorothy  Craig  last  week  as  she 
settled  behind  her  new  desk  in  the  Chief 
Engineer's  department.  Dorothy  had  just 
been  hired  as  a  statistical  clerk,  returning 
to  Pacific  Telephone  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  13  years. 

"I  learned  what  it's  like  to  work  'out- 
side'," she  said.  "Believe  me,  you  can't  beat 
the  telephone  company  as  a  pleasant  place 
to  work.  Here  I'm  among  friendly  people. 
I  know  that  my  supervisors  are  interested 
in  me  as  a  person.  I  had  been  with  an  en- 


gineering firm  for  six  years,  working  in 
their  accounting  office.  When  my  raises 
stopped  coming  I  asked  what  the  future  held 
for  me.  They  told  me  I  had  gone  as  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  go,  and  that  some  execu- 
tives even  thought  the  salary  for  my  posi- 
tion was  too  high.  I  was  the  highest  paid 
woman  in  the  organization.  But  here  at 
Pacific  Telephone  I  have  even,^  chance  to 
advance,  as  do  all  women.  A  genuine  in- 
terest in  my  future  was  something  I  didn't 
find  outside  the  telephone  company."  The 
editor  concludes  that  Dorothy's  actions  are 
not  unusual.  Each  year,  according  to  de- 
partmental personnel  people,  many  folks 
who  have  left  Pacific  Telephone  return 
after  trs'ing  other  jobs. 


Advancemext  For  You  is  the  title  of 
an  editorial  note  in  the  Koyal  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  McBee  Corporation  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  L.  C.  Bowen,  vice 
president,  points  out  in  the  editorial  that 
during  the  year  more  than  X5  hourly-rated 
employees  were  appointed  to  management 
positions,  and  an  estimated  500  qualified 
people  were  promoted  within  the  hourly 
group  to  jobs  of  greater  responsibility.  As 
all  of  you  know,  says  Bowen,  a  progressive 
company  such  as  ours  cannot  afford  to  rest 
on  its  laurels  but  must  continue  to  expand 
and  develop.  Hence,  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  need  in  the  coming  year  for  the 
promotion  and  upgrading  of  many  of  our 
employees.  Also  there  will  be  a  greater 
need  this  year  to  train  many  of  our  people 
in  completely  new  skills.  Bowen  goes  on  to 
explain  that  employees  who  desire  advance- 
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ment  within  the  company  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Educational  Refund  plan  which 
was  instituted  by  the  company  last  year. 
This  plan  enables  any  employee  to  acquire 
training  outside  of  the  company  at  the 
company's  expense.  Recently,  a  manage- 
ment development  plan  was  instituted.  This 
plan  is  geared  to  improve  training  of  man- 
agement personnel  and  ties  in  with  an 
expanded  selection  program.  The  introduc- 
tion of  many  new  products  in  the  near  future 
will  mean  greater  opportunity  for  Hartford 
employees.  Robert  E.  Shoaff  is  the  editor 
of  the  Kojal  News. 


spots  are  also  included  in  the  sketch. 
Sounds  like  a  delightful  place  in  which  to 
work.  The  editor  is  Morgan  Whidden. 


The  Publication  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  is  as  Bright  as  its  Name.  The  January 
issue  of  Sun  Spots  carries  a  dazzling  picture 
in  color  on  the  cover,  showing  sun  sweet- 
hearts, on  the  high  altar  before  the  sun  god, 
as  depicted  in  the  13  th  annual  Sun  Spot 
Revue.  Other  pictures  in  the  same  number 
indicate  that  the  revue  must  have  been 
quite  a  professional  production.  The  use  of 
color  photographs  in  a  news  sheet  is  un- 
usual and  striking.  The  effect  made,  at 
least  by  this  particular  issue,  is  to  convince 
the  reader  that  the  Sun  makes  a  regular 
Santa  Claus  of  an  employer.  As  well  as 
enticing  glimpses  of  the  revue,  the  paper 
shows  two  grinning  recipients  of  portable 
T\'^s,  the  reward  for  outstanding  production 
during  the  year:  they  fathered  twins. 

More  color  sketches  show  the  proposed 
new  building,  promised  within  the  next 
five  years.  The  publisher  said  in  describing 
the  new  facilities,  "We  are  hoping  there 
will  be  room  and  money  enough  for  little 
things  that  I  think  a  businessman  in  this 
day  and  age  deserves.  Perhaps  a  health  de- 
partment for  some  of  us  older  fellows  and 
maybe  a  swimming  pool,  perhaps  a  bowling 
alley.  Maybe  on  the  roof  some  tennis  courts 
or  other  game  areas."  The  Sun  publisher 
said  the  new  plant  will  also  include  new 
pressrooms,  storage  area  for  paper  and  a 
fancy  parking  and  driveway  arrangement 
around  the  two  wings.  Helicopter  landing 


"What  do  You  Have  There?"  is  a 
question  that  was  asked  in  many  homes 
recently  as  Fleer  employees  brought  home 
dish  towels,  cereal  bowls  and  lead  pencils, 
according  to  an  article  in  Fleer  Flashes, 
publication  of  the  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia.  The  article  explains  that 
white  dish  towels  and  yellow  cereal  bowls 
were  given  out  to  Fleer  folks  at  the  pay 
window  one  Friday  afternoon,  and  the 
following  week  each  employee  received  a 
dozen  lead  pencils.  These  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  company  to  employees  and  are 
part  of  the  promotional  premium  line  in 
production  at  Fleer  at  the  present  time. 

The  policy  of  distributing  sample  pre- 
miums to  employees  was  begun  at  Fleer  in 
1954.  According  to  Don  Peck  (assistant 
works  manager  and  personnel  manager) 
"It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  employees  of 
the  company  would  like  to  have  a  sample  of 
our  premiums  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
ments received  and  response  to  this  policy, 
we  feel  sure  that  Fleer  Folks  make  good  use 
of  the  items."  Eleanor  St.  Clair  is  the 
editor  of  Fleer  Flashes. 


A  Three-Part  Program  to  Increase 
Car  Driving  Efficiency  among  its  em- 
ployees is  described  in  the  Sohio  Sales  Spot- 
light, publication  of  the  Sohio  Company, 
in  Cleveland.  A  special  feature  of  the 
program  is  the  use  of  a  driver's  testing 
machine  called  the  Skill-O-Meter.  The 
machine  is  used  to  rate  and  improve  reac- 
tions and  reflexes  of  drivers,  and  to  test 
visual  acuity.  More  than  100  Home  Office 
employees  took  the  test.  To  each  a  skill 
card  was  issued  and  a  separate  file  card 
kept  for  reference.  Always  safe-driver 
conscious,  Sohio  also  conducts  weekly 
meetings  with  drivers  and  supervisors,  and 
supplements  these  with  personal  confer- 
ences between  supervisor  and  test-car  driver. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  Manager;  Immediate  opportunity  in  Division 
Headquarters  of  national  multi-plant  organization  located 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  This  position  requires  a  col- 
lege graduate  in  his  early  30's,  preferably  with  industrial 
training  experience.  A  thorough  background  in  the  education 
field  will  also  be  considered.  The  man  selected  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  training  and  testing  programs  on  both  a  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  level.  He  will  also  assist  in 
establishing  the  performance  appraisal  and  supervisory 
training  programs.  Company  growth  and  expansion  in  sev- 
eral important  industrial  fields  provide  excellent  advance- 
ment potential  for  a  well  qualified,  ambitious,  young  man. 
Please  write  complete  details  of  age,  education,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Reply  Box  501. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Psychologist:  Sales  and  market  research  background. 
Knowledge  of  law,  real  estate,  medicine  and  security  market. 
Prefer  a  position  with  established  corporation,  where  the 
past  experiences  may  be  utilized  to  further  the  development 
of  the  organization.  Age  30.  Reply  Box  483. 


Personnel  Administration:  Male,  5  years  experience,  BA., 
veteran,  father,  present  salary  $7000.  Prefer  New  York  City 
area.  Reply  Box  485. 


Personnel,  Training  Supervisor,  Public  Relations 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Management:  Desire  position 
offering  opportunity  &  growth.  Can  offer  unique  and  re- 
sponsible executive  background.  Recipient  national  publicity 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Formerly  with  Foreign 
Operation  Administration.  Presently  employed.  Prefer  South 
or  Southwest.  Age  31,  married.  BS  degree.  8  yrs.  experience. 
Reply  Box  491. 


Labor  Relations:  6  years  experience  at  staff  and  line  level 
in  multi-plant  company  dealing  with  7  different  unions. 
Assist  in  contract  negotiations.  Handle  grievances.  Present 
arbitration  cases.  Train  supervisors  in  contract  administra- 
tion. Plus  experience  in  developing  personnel  programs  and 
policies,  wage  administration,  training.  B.S.  and  M.A. 
Seeking  responsible  personnel  position  utilizing  labor  rela- 
tions background.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Reply  Box  493. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Management  Development;  Fully 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
management  at  both  parent  company  and  subsidiary  company 
levels.  Intensive  experience  in  wage  and  salary,  communica- 
tions, community  relations,  organization,  management  de- 
velopment, long  range  planning  and  related  management 
problems.  Age  54,  will  relocate.  Present  salary  $14,000.  Reply 
Box  494. 


Personnel  Administration:  15  years  excellent  experience  in 
Personnel  Adm.  on  all  organizational  levels.  Plant  and  head- 
quarters staff.  Heavy  on  organizing  and  developing  programs. 
Graduate  degree  in  Industry.  Age  41.  Desire  central  staff  or 
consulting  position.  Reply  Box  495. 


Public  Relations  Position;  Aggressive  young  man  13,  single, 
B.S.B.A.  degree  in  August  1957.  Seeks  career  in  Public 
Relations.  Experience  in  radio,  advertising,  newspaper,  and 
sales.  Personal  Data  Sheet  sent  on  request.  Reply  Bob  Baker, 
Box  1606,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Personnel  Psychologist;  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  indus- 
try, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer  position 
not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  496. 


Young  woman.  Communications  Specialist,  desires  posi- 
tion with  large  corporation  in  area  of  internal  communica- 
tions, or  in  editorial  capacity  on  internal  or  external  maga- 
zine. Broad  experience  in  industrial  relations.  Three  years' 
experience  in  field  of  employee  communications;  revitalized 
dying  employee  publication,  prepared  first  employee  benefit 
booklets,  published  supervisory  newsletters,  installed  and 
supervised  complete  bulletin  board  program,  planned  exhibits 
etc.  Three  years  experience  as  administrative  assistant  in 
industrial  relations  with  firm  famous  for  advanced  manage- 
ment philosophy.  Hold  degrees  in  English  and  Foreign  Trade 
(speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish);  training  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  management.  Work  well  with  people; 
experience  in  group  work.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  497. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Industrial  Relations:  6  years 
diversified  personnel  experience.  Have  managed  well-rounded 
personnel  program.  College  graduate.  Age  33.  Present  salary 
$7600  P/A.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  498. 


Personnel  Director:  10  years  experience  with  engineering 
and  scientific  firms.  Outstanding  record  with  union  contract 
administration  and  negotiation,  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  personnel  policies  and  procedures  and  the 
design  of  recruitment  and  training  programs.  Age  45.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  499. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations  or  Management  Con- 
sulting: Age  37,  6}^  years  college  including  three  years 
night  law  school  completed,  15  years  Federal  Government, 
broad  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration, 
4  years  supervision  over  multi-office  organization,  6,000 
employees  in  five  states.  Seeks  position  with  industrial  or- 
ganization, handling  labor  relations  or  grievances  or  with 
consulting  firm.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Will  relocate.  Resume 
upon  request.  Reply  Box  500. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a  line  /or  one  insertion;  10%  discount  Jor  two  insertions; 
20%  oS  /or  tf'ree  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Air  Force  Develops  Executives 

Anniversary  Greetings,  Ned  Hay! 

Our  Tenth  Anniversary 


Tune  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  my  taking  over  as  editor  and  owner  of  Per- 
sonnel Journal,  which  is  now  in  its  36th  year.  Although  I  don't  devote  my  full 
time  to  it,  its  editorial  direction  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  In 
this  connection,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  who  are  associated  with  me — in  partic- 
ular, to  the  Managing  Editor  who  does  the  heavy  work  and  to  the  Assistant  Editor, 
my  wife,  who  gives  me  wise  counsel. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  ten  years  that  have  passed  I  am  impressed  with  how  much 
more  important  the  personnel  function  is  today  than  it  was  in  1947.  It  has,  I  believe, 
arrived  at  the  place  where  it  is  recognized  as  a  major  element  of  business.  In  many 
of  the  larger  companies  it  ranks  toward  the  top  of  executive  management  offices. 
In  a  number  of  companies  the  head  of  the  employee  relations  activity  has  become 
president;  I  don't  know  of  any  better  training  for  the  presidency — ^for  a  man  who 
"has  what  it  takes." 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  look  back  I  am  somewhat  discouraged  over  the  relatively 
small  gain  that  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  human  problems.  The  emphasis  is 
certainly  there  and  has  been  steadily  growing,  but  it  is  discouraging  to  know  how 
slow  our  progress  is.  If  we  could  develop  our  human  skills  as  rapidly  as  we  have 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  atomics  we  would  be  well  on  the  road  to  the  millenium. 
Unfortunately,  man  is  complex  and  hard  to  understand,  so  we  must  be  satisfied  to 
keep  on  working  at  the  task  of  knowing  him  better. 

Personnel  Journal  rededicates  itself  to  being  of  service  to  those  who  work  in  the 
field  of  employee  relations — in  all  of  its  branches.  And  we  are  grateful  for  the  support 
that  our  readers  have  continued  to  give  us. 
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JUNE 

11-14     Boston,  Mass.  Hotel  Statler 

International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  i6th  Annual  Conference.  Russ 
Arena,  Publicity  Chairman,  United  Community  Services  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, 14  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

16-XI     Pasadena,  Calif. 

13-^8  California  Institute  of  Technology.  loth  Annual  Conferences  on  Personnel 
Administration  and  Management  Development  (4  conferences),  Ross  F. 
Thomas,  Management  Development  Director,  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tion, California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

z4-i6     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan.  loth  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  U-M  Division 
of  Gerontology,  15 10  Rackham  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

JULY 

1-6     Helsinki,  Finland 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses,  Inc.  nth  International  Congress 
on  Industrial  Health.  American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses,  654 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

8-19     Troy,  New  York 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Seventeenth  Personnel  Testing  Institute. 
Edward  M.  Sait,  Associate  Director,  R.P.I.  Tray,  New  York 

July     8     Hamilton,  New  York.  Colgate  University 

thru  American  Management  Association.  Summer  Seminars.  Seminar  Registration, 

Aug.  30        AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

17-10     Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  39th  Annual  Session. 
Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Mendez, Registrar,  Silver  Bay  Conference,  191  Broad- 
way, New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST 

4-7       Boulder,  Colorado.  University  of  Colorado 

College  &  University  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Meeting.  Donald  E.  Dick- 
ason.  Exec.  Secy.  CUPA,  809  S.  Wright  St.  Champaign,  111. 
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Sd/ton.  t&  ^ead&i:- 


There  has  been  so  much  Talk  lately 
about  the  so-called  "right  to  work"  laws 
that  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  pro  and  con  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
Personnel  Journal  rezd^vs.  Who  is  a  candidate 
to  write  a  story  on  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion? I  have  heard  it  said  that  companies 
like  the  union  shop  because  it  centralizes 
union  responsibility  and  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  deal  with  unaffiliated  individuals. 
It  sort  of  tidies  up  the  situation,  so  to  speak. 
Many  of  the  English  companies,  however, 
feel  so  strongly  about  the  rights  of  the 
individual  that  they  have  preserved  those 
rights  by  holding  out  against  either  closed 
or  union  shop.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
relatively  greater  unionization  that  exists 
in  England  and  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  closed  shop  prevails.  I  know  our 
readers  would  like  to  hear  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  question. 


Miami  in  winter  presents  many  contrasts. 
For  example,  I  paid  $12  a  night  for  a  room  and 
got  an  excellent  breakfast  in  the  same  motel 
for  40^. 


I  Cannot  Understand  the  President's 
Vigorous  Objection  to  any  consideration 
of  budget  cuts.  I  have  spent  too  much  time 
in  Washington  to  believe  that  none  are 
possible.  I  think  Congress  should  take  a 
particularly  close  look  at  some  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  and  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. These  programs  are  honeycombed 
with  people  who  are  making  a  career  of 
giving  our  money  away.  There  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  described  in  the  April  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  in  an  article  by  George 
Meader,  Republican  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  under  the  heading:  "Our  Foreign 
Aid  Program — a  Bureaucratic  Nightmare." 
In  the  same  journal  a  few  months  ago 
former  Governor  Driscoll  of  New  Jersey 


described  some  vicious  features  of  the  gov- 
ernment aid  programs,  under  which  the 
state  gets  90%  government  help  to  build 
roads  and  then  the  citizens  pay  the  taxes 
to  the  government  for  this  purpose.  So  far 
as  my  state,  Pennsylvania,  is  concerned,  we 
not  only  pay  for  our  own  roads  through  the 
federal  government  but  we  also  build  roads 
for  other  states  not  as  well  off  as  we  are. 
In  addition,  we  support  an  extensive  organi- 
zation in  Washington  to  tell  us  how  to 
spend  it. 

I  am  for  federal  budget  cutting  and 
lots  of  it. 


About  a  year  ago  I  walked  into  a  bank  to 
get  change — I've  forgotten  where — and  saw  a 
large  fish  bowl  on  the  table  with  a  sign  inviting 
me  to  make  my  own  change.  I  was  told  that  this 
had  saved  the  tellers  a  lot  of  work  and  had  not 
resulted  in  any  appreciable  loss.  Has  anyone 
seen  such  a  thing — and  wherel 


"The  Field  Review  Method  of  Em- 
ployee Evaluation  and  Internal  Place- 
ment" is  the  title  of  a  six-part  serial  we 
published  about  nine  years  ago.  This  was 
by  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  then  Industrial 
Relations  Vice  President  and  now  President 
of  Southern  Counties  Gas  Company,  Los 
Angeles.  This  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  sought-after  pieces  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished. It  was  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
and  more  than  a  thousand  copies  were  sold. 
Since  the  date  of  publication,  there  have 
been  persistent  requests  for  it.  Now,  in  re- 
viewing our  back  files,  we  find  that  we 
have  about  100  sets  of  the  six  issues  in 
which  this  article  appeared.  They  are  avail- 
able— all  six  issues — for  $1.65,  postage  paid. 


By  and  Large,  the  only  really  Im- 
portant Source  of  Wealth  is  production; 
production   of   farm    and    factory.    Conse- 
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quently,  the  only  source  of  increased  wealth 
is  increased  productivity.  The  large  elements 
of  cost  in  manufacturing  are:  materials, 
wages  and  the  cost  of  capital  investment 
for  buildings  and  machinery.  The  dominant 
element  is  wages,  since  both  materials  and 
machinery  have  the  same  components  of 
cost  as  any  other  product. 

Increased  productivity  can  be  expected 
to  go  in  one  of  three  ways :  lower  prices  to 
consumers,  higher  wages  or  higher  profits. 
The  first  two  will  contribute  to  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living.  Any  serious  im- 
balance among  the  three  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  higher  prices  beyond  any  compen- 
sating improvement  in  productivity.  Organ- 
ized labor  performs  an  important  function 
in  keeping  a  balance  between  wage  levels 
and  profits,  in  distributing  the  benefits  of 
increased  productivity.  Indeed,  the  pressure 
for  higher  wages  compels  management  to 
strive  for  better  productivity  to  pay  them. 

If,  however,  higher  wage  costs  go  be- 
yond the  point  of  compensating  for  in- 
creased productivity,  something  has  to  give 
way — and  that  something  is  almost  certain 
to  be  prices.  If  prices  rise  beyond  a  point 
which  is  compensated  by  increased  produc- 
tivity, then  an  artificial  situation  is  created, 
under  which  increased  wages  are  offset  by 
increased  prices.  That  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  That  is  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  the  creeping  inflation 
which  we  are  having  now  and  which  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  may 
be  a  result  of  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  organized  labor. 


Pleasant  com-pany  shortens  the  journey. 


This  Morning  I  Received  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  General  Finance  Corpora- 
tion which  has  just  moved  its  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  an  impressive  new  building 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  new  president  of 
the  company  is  my  old  friend  "Al"  Wonder- 
lie,  who  spent  so  many  years  in  employee 
relations  work.   His  rise   to  the  top   is  a 


matter  of  personal  pleasure  to  me  and  I 
think  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  oppor- 
tunity open  to  everyone  who  "has  what  it 
takes,"  no  matter  what  his  specialty.  In  the 
past  14  years — about  the  length  of  time  Al 
has  been  with  the  company — its  assets  have 
grown  from  $zo,ooo,ooo  to  $160,000,000 
and  its  volume  of  business  from  $34,000,000 
to  $2.57,000,000.  Our  best  wishes  to  the  new 
president  of  General  Finance  Corporation. 


A  man  s  capable  of  understanding  anything 
— how  the  ether  vibrates  and  what's  going  on  in 
the  sun — but  how  any  other  man  can  blow  his 
nose  different  from  him,  that  he' s  incapable  of 
understanding. 

Ivan  Turgenev,  quoted  by 
Roger  J.  Williams  in 
"Chemistry  Makes  the  Man" 
The  Saturday  Review,  April  6 


There  are  Several  Features  of  Dele- 
gation that  are  rather  commonly  over- 
looked. Two  of  them  have  attracted  my 
attention  recently;  one  on  the  side  of  the 
delegator  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
delegatee.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  anyone 
who  delegates  must  be  sure  that  he  has  a 
follow-up  system.  Delegation  is  not  very 
effective  unless  you  have  some  means  of 
assuring  that  the  thing  which  you  delegate 
actually  gets  done.  I  use  a  30-day  tickler 
system  for  that  purpose  in  my  own  business. 

An  example  of  the  second  situation  is 
that  when  something  is  assigned  to  you  to 
do,  you  should  either  report  its  completion 
in  a  very  short  time  or  make  a  report  on 
progress.  Nothing  is  more  bothersome  than 
for  a  manager  to  have  assigned  a  task  and 
then  not  hear  anything  about  it  one  way  or 
another.  This  latter  event  is  the  one  which 
makes  a  tickler  system  necessary.  S 

By  the  Way,  it  would  only  be  fair  if 
Senator  McClelland's  committee  took  a 
look  at  collusive  agreements  between  man- 
agement and  unions.  We  all  know  there  are 
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such  and  I  think  they  are  a  disgrace  to 
management  and  organized  labor. 

Many  Times  over  the  Years  I  have 
come  to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  have 
stable  conditions— in  industry,  politics,  la- 
bor, money  and  other  directions.  Business 
and  individual  well-being  thrives  under 
stable  conditions,  and  tends  to  become  dis- 
rupted and  dislocated  when  major  changes 
take  place.  I  have  applied  this  thought  to 
my  own  consulting  business  and,  in  looking 
back,  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  conditions  under  which 
we  have  worked  in  the  past  nearly-hfteen 
years  have  been,  on  the  whole,  stable  and, 
better  than  that,  moving  steadily  upward. 

But  let  no  manager  think  for  a  moment 
that  we  have  achieved  a  condition  of  per- 
manent stability.  Some  of  you  don't  remem- 
ber very  much  about  the  late  unlamented 
depression,  and  there  is  no  more  adequate 
way  to  appreciate  what  happens  when  ev- 
erything becomes  dislocated  than  to  live 
through  such  an  experience.  I  don't  know 
how  or  when  it  will  come  but  I  am  fairly 
sure  we  will  have  a  major  disturbance 
somewhere  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  need  only  serve  to  remind  us  that 
business  life,  like  life  in  the  jungle,  is  a 
constant  struggle  and  requires  never-ending 
vigilance.  This  item  might  come  under  the 
heading,  "Some  things  which  cross  a  presi- 
dent's mind  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

Color  lines  are  interesting.  In  Brazil,  there 
is  very  nearly  a  universal  mixture  of  colored  and 
white  races,  even  in  the  very  top  social  circles. 
In  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  I  saw  a  colony 
of  people  of  French  descent  who  have  lived  there 
for  about  i;o  years.  They  live  in  houses  alongside 
Negroes  and  yet  there  has  been  no  inter-marriage. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Current 
Uproar  over  alleged  wrong-doing  by  top 
officials  of  the  Teamsters  Union  will  result 


in  some  corrective  action — perhaps  legisla- 
tion tight  enough  to  really  do  some  good. 
Unionism  is  very  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  a  large  part  of  our  population  but  dis- 
honest unionism  is  as  objectionable  as  any 
other  form  of  criminal  action.  The  follow- 
ing letter  appeared  on  March  xist  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia : 

"For  years,  union  officials  have  been  and 
still  are  doing  things  that  are  not  altogether  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  man.  I  have  been  one 
of  the  many  people  who  have  been  wronged  by 
union  officials. 

My  grievances  are:  i.  Discrimination 
against  members  because  of  race,  creed  or  re- 
ligion; z.  Union  and  management  do  not  live  up 
to  bargaining  contracts;  3.  Unionism  without 
union  representation;  4.  Union  officials  betray 
the  trust  that  the  members  have  placed  in  them; 
5.  The  refusal  of  members  to  attend  union 
meetings;  6.  Having  brother  members  worked 
over  by  strong-arm  men. 

I  honestly  feel  that  the  right  to  work  laws 

have  been  brought  on  by  these  things  and  by 

the  neglect  of  officials  to  perform  their  duties 

with  the  best  interests  of  the  members  in  mind." 

A  Blacklisted  Teamster 

Concerning  the  same  situation,  the 
Assistant  Editor  overheard  two  men — one 
white  and  one  Negro — who  were  washing 
the  windows  of  our  temporary  apartment. 
One  had  commented  on  the  scandalous  af- 
fair of  Beck  and  others  borrowing  Union 
funds  without  paying  interest.  The  other 
one  remarked,  'Tt's  time  the  government 
got  after  them.  There  ought  to  be  more 
democracy  in  unions.  No  official  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  at  the  next 
imion  meeting."  Personally,  I  wish  him 
luck. 


Anniversary  GreetingSj  Ned  Hay! 


Engineered  by  Harrison  Terrell 

THIS  issue  of  Personnel  Journal  marks  the  end  of  the  loth  year  under  Ned  Hay's 
ownership  and  editorial  direction.  Ned  said  "skip  it",  but  you  may  agree  that 
it  "just  ain't  human"  to  let  such  an  important  anniversary  pass  without  some  ob- 
servance. So  I  wrote  a  few  of  his  and  Personnel  Journal' s  good  friends  about  the  com- 
ing event  and  here  are  some  of  the  heart- warming  replies.  If  this  be  corny,  you  know 
whom  to  blame. 


Dear  Ned;  For  some  considerable  time,  I 
have  been  moved  to  write  to  you  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  splendid  job  you  are  doing  with 
the  Personnel  Journal.  It  is  fitting  that  now,  at 
long  last,  I  extend  these  warm  congratulations 
to  you  on  this  your  tenth  anniversary.  All  of 
your  friends  here  at  the  Board  join  me  in  this 
applause.  We're  proud  of  you.  But  we  have  one 
gripe.  You  are  so  dedicated  to  the  Journal  and 
to  your  clients  as  a  consultant  that  we  don't  see 
anywhere  near  enough  of  you! 

S.  Avery  Raube,  Director 

Division  of  Personnel  Administration 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

*  *        * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Personnel  Journal  and  Edward  N.  Hay  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  his  identification  with  that 
publication,  which  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
job  of  providing  information  and  stimulating 
ideas  in  the  entire  area  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. 

James  0.  Rice 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

American  Management  Association 

*  «        * 

Congratulations    on    passing    the    lo-year 
mark  as  editorial  Director  of  Personnel  Journal. 
The  field  of  professional  personnel  management 
is  stronger  for  your  personal  contribution  to  it 
and  I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  continued  success. 
George  S.  Odiorne 
Division  Manager — Personnel 
American  Management  Association 

*  *        ♦ 

Over  the  years,  Ned  Hay  has  been  to  mc  a 
good  neighbor,  personal  friend,  counsellor.  He 


knows  my  respect  for  him  personally.  I  have 
reached  the  point  where  I  no  longer  have  time 
to  read  the  reams  of  professional  personnel 
literature  that  I  used  to  read.  Fortunately,  one 
can  cut  down  his  reading  when  he  has  the 
Personnel  Journal.  It  is  reliable,  stimulating,  com- 
prehensive, and  provocative.  Ned  knows  from 
his  long  experience  what  we  personnel  men  need, 
and  he  is  giving  it  to  us.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  ten  years  have  gone  by.  My  best  wishes  to 
him  and  to  the  Personnel  Journal  on  this  happy 
occasion. 

Robert  N.  Hilkerf 

Vice  President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila. 


Sincerest  congratulations  on  your  loth!  I 
don't  know  whether  I'm  entitled  to  a  couple  of 
extra  lines,  but  you'll  recall  I  was  with  your 
consulting  firm  at  the  time  you  took  over  the 
Personnel  Journal — so  quite  naturally  I've 
watched  with  much  interest  the  wonderful  job 
you  have  done  over  the  years  with  the  magazine. 
And,  of  course,  that  magazine  is  just  one  of 
your  many  contributions  to  the  personnel  field. 
Frankly,  I  think  we  in  personnel  are  very  for- 
tunate to  have  real  leaders  in  the  field  such  as 
you.  More  power  to  you,  Ned — and  again,  sin- 
cerest congratulations  and  the  best  of  wishes  for 
the  future ! 

Richard  N.  Butler 

Personnel  Director 

F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 


Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done  over 
the  past  decade.  The  Personnel  Journal  has  a 
conspicuous  space  in  our  news  rack.  However, 
it  seldom  occupies  the  space;  too  much  in  de- 
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mand  by  a  lot  of  readers.  Every  good  wish  for 

the  future  of  the  Journal. 

R.  H.  Hoge,  Director 

Wage  &  Salary  Administration 

Owens-Illinois 


I  understand  that  the  June  issue  of  the 
Personnel  Journal  will  mark  the  loth  year  under 
your  editorial  direction.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  wish  you  continued  success  in  this 
important  work.  I  feel  that  you  are  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  per- 
sonnel administration  with  each  publication  of 
the  Personnel  Journal.  I  think  your  selection  of 
articles  and  the  interesting  way  in  which  you 
present  your  own  thinking  are  of  particular 
value.  All  of  us  are  benefiting,  not  only  from 
your  journalistic  ability,  but  also  from  your 
wide  experience  with  every  phase  of  the  per- 
sonnel function. 

Robert  M.  Crooks 
Vice  President 
United  Parcel  Service 


Dear  Friends:  I  understand  that  the  June 
issue  of  Personnel  Journal  marks  Ned  Hay's  loth 
anniversary  as  editorial  director  of  your  excel- 
lent magazine.  May  I  add  my  congratulations 
to  your  publication  and  extend  best  wishes  to 
you  all  for  this  happy  association  which  has 
rendered  such  fine  service  in  the  past  and  prom- 
ises so  much  for  the  future  to  all  those  engaged 
in  personnel  work. 

Audrey  E.  Heusser 
Publications  Supervisor 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation 
*        *        * 

As  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  Women,  I  should  like  to 
extend  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of 
every  member  of  the  Association  to  Ned  Hay. 
The  members  of  the  Association,  900  key  per- 
sonnel women  over  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Hawaii,  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hay  for  his 
interest  in  the  Association,  the  generous  space 
he  has  given  in  his  Journal,  the  write-ups  he  has 
given  to  individual  members,  and  the  inspiration 
he  has  been  to  all  of  us.  The  Personnel  Journal 
has  been  of  inestimable  help  to  all  of  us  and 


contributed  much  to  making  us  more  valuable 
to  our  companies  in  personnel  relations. 

Viva  Armstrong 

Assistant  Secretary 

Personnel  Manager 

California  Packing  Corporation 

*  *         * 

Most  sincere  congratulations  on  your  tenth 
anniversary  as  editor  of  Personnel  Journal.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  years  and  have  found  your 
publication  most  helpful  both  in  my  operations 
here  at  Frederick  &  Nelson  and  in  my  work  as 
editor  of  Personnel  Panorama,  official  publication 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management 
Association.  We  particularly  enjoy  your  Editor- 
to-Reader  columns,  as  well  as  the  many  other 
fine  presentations. 

Earl  P.  Johnson 
Assistant  Personnel  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
A  Division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company 

*  *         * 

I  would  like  in  as  informal  and  personal  a 
way  as  possible  to  have  Ned  Hay  know  that  I 
was  thinking  of  him  on  the  loth  anniversary  of 
the  magazine  and  felicitating  him  upon  the 
high  quality  of  editorial  standards  which  he  has 
maintained  through  these  years.  I  think  all  the 
periodicals  in  this  general  area  pass  over  my 
desk  from  month  to  month  and  I  ne%'er  fail  to 
find  in  the  Personnel  Journal  material  which  is 
timely,  informative,  thoughtful,  and  forward- 
looking.  I  only  hope  that  Ned  Hay  does  ten 
years  more  of  this  editorial  activity. 

Orduay  Tead 

Editor 

Social  &  Economic  Books 

Harper  &  Brothers 

*  *         * 

May  we  share  with  you  the  pride  and 
pleasure  you  must  have  in  the  past  ten  years  of 
accomplishment  under  the  aegis  of  Ned  Hay? 
Please  congratulate  him  and  say  that  we  hope 
for  many  more  fruitful  decades  for  all  of  us. 
Gladys  D.  Meyer 
Manager 

Employee  Services  Division 
Personnel  Department 
Whitc-Rodgcrs  Company 
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Sincerest  congratulations  on  the  appearance 
of  the   tenth   anniversary  number  of    Personnel 
Journal.  They  have  been  fruitful    years,   these 
last  ten,  for  your  readers.  Personnel  Journal  has 
added  to  the  meager  store  of  information  that 
we  have  been  able  to  gather    concerning  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unexplored  field  of  per- 
sonnel relations.  May  "Editor  to  Reader"  con- 
tinue  to   prick   our  consciences,   and   stir   our 
research  interests,  for  many  many  years  to  come! 
Thomas  C.  Kent 
Director  of  Personnel 
Daisy  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *        * 

The  past  ten  years  have  constituted  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  decades   in   the  history  of 
management  generally — and  personnel  manage- 
ment in  particular.  Ned  can  indeed  take  pride  in 
the  contribution  he  and  the  Journal  have  made 
during  this  important  period  to  the  development 
of  sound  personnel  philosophy  and  principles. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  join  Ned's  host  of  friends 
in  congratulating  him  on  this  anniversary,  and 
in  extending  all  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Frank  J .  Householder,  Jr. 
Chief  of  Personnel  Services 
The  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Railway  Company 
it  *  * 

To  Ned:  It  seems  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
you  told  me  you  were  taking  over  the  Personnel 
Journal.  If  you  recall  my  reaction  was  not  very 
encouraging.  Having  been  a  subscriber  long  be- 
fore you  took  over  and  ever  since,  I  can  honestly 
say  that  you  have  made  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  publication  out  of  it.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this,  your  Tenth  Anniversary 
as  Editor.  Here  is  wishing  you  many  more 
highly  successful  years. 

Guy  B.  Arthur,  Jr. 
Guy  Arthur  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

*  *        * 

Ten  years  seems  to  go  quickly  or  slowly 
depending  on  how  you  look  at  it.  All  of  us  in 
the  personnel  field  appreciate  Ned  Hay's  long 
and  distinguished  contributions  to  our  field  of 
endeavor.  Ned  has  always  been  on  the  side  of 
the  angels.  He  made  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  during  World  War  II  and 
his  many  articles  and  his  editing  of  the  Personnel 


Journal  have  led  to  his  name  being  known  to 
personnel  circles  everywhere.  I  hope  and  expect 
to  keep  on  reading  the  Personnel  Journal  as  edited 
by  Ned  for  a  long  time  to  come.  My  best  wishes. 

Milton  M.  Mandell 

Chief 

Management  Testing  Unit 

United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission 
*        *        * 

I  have  been  a  reader,  and  the  corporation 
an  advertiser,  in  Ned  Hay's  Personnel  Journal  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Both  experiences  have  been 
highly  satisfying.  We  believe  our  advertising 
results  indicate  the  caliber  and  intensity  of 
Personnel  Journal  readership.  The  same  advertise- 
ment was  run  in  eight  psychological  and  per- 
sonnel journals — the  response  from  the  Personnel 
Journal  was  equal  to  the  other  seven  journals 
combined. 

Joseph  E.  King 

President 

Industrial  Psychology,  Inc. 


The  Famed  Hawthorne  Experiments 

"As  our  first  step  we  set  aside  in  April, 
1517,  a  test  group  for  observation  and  experi- 
ment. So  far  as  we  could  visualize,  our  objective 
was  to  find  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

I.  Do  employees  actually  get  tired  out? 

1.  Are  rest  pauses  desirable? 

3 .  Is  a  shorter  working  day  desirable? 

4.  What  is  the  attitude  of  employees 
toward  their  work  and  toward  the  Company? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  changing  the  type 
of  working  equipment? 

6.  Why  does  production  fall  off  in  the 
afternoon? 

Looking  back  after  two  and  one-half  years, 
we  now  realize  that  we  did  not  have  the  real 
question  in  mind  at  all.  Were  we  to  add  it  to  the 
list  now  as  No.  7,  it  would  read  about  as  follows: 

7.  What  effect  do  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  supervision  have  on  the  operator's  effective- 
ness and  morale?" 

Excerpt  from  an  article  by  G.  A.  Pen- 
nock  of  Western  Electric  Company, 
Chicago,  in  the  February  if)o  issue  of 
Personnel  Journal. 


Successful  Labor  Negotiation: 
Some  Tips  out  of  Rich  Experience 


By  Georges  La  verdure 

Director  of  Industrial  Relations 

La  Presse,  Montreal,  Quebec 


THIS  concerns  something  that  is  part  of 
my  everyday  life;  it  deals  with  some 
practical  aspects  of  the  bargaining  that 
goes  on  between  employer  and  employee. 
I  have  nearly  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
this  field  of  negotiations,  and  not  just  on 
one  side  but  on  both  sides  of  the  table. 

Now,  here  is  the  big  question  I  want 
to  raise.  It  is  this:  Are  employers,  generally 
speaking,  prepared  for  such  negotiations? 

There  is  a  strong  doubt  in  the  matter. 
Take,  for  example,  this  statement  by  Cyrus 
Ching,  director  of  the  United  States  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service:  "Based  on  the 
experience  of  the  conciliation  staff  and  my- 
self, it  is  my  opinion  that  at  least  half  of  the 
collective  bargaining  deadlocks  that  occur 
could  be  avoided  if  management  selected 
its  negotiators  more  wisely,  and  if  it  better 
equipped  them  for  the  job  to  be  done." 

Well,  now,  if  this  is  true  it  is  certainly 
highly  important  to  know  what  negotia- 
tors are  lacking.  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer 
that,  but  I  want  first  to  point  out  just  what 
kind  of  knowledge  is  required,  and  what  in- 
formation is  necessary  to  carry  the  negotia- 
tions through  to  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  must  make  the  point  here  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  man  called  upon  to  negotiate  for 
management  does  not  have  the  last  word  as 
to  a  final  settlement.  That  belongs  to  the 
employer  or  the  association  he  represents. 


This  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  talk  last  Fall  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Association, 
held  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  The  author  was  once  an 
official  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 


When  your  spokesman  is  not  as  effec- 
tive as  he  might  he  in  negotiatittg  with 
the  union,  part  of  the  fault  may  be  his 
alone.  But  management  cannot  escape 
its  share  of  the  responsibility .  The  au- 
thor sat  first  on  one  and  then  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bargaining  table.  He 
tells  what  to  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
to  achieve  and  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  union. 


Nevertheless,  he  is  the  spokesman,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  certain  privileges. 

What  Management  Must  Supply 

One  thing  he  obviously  has  a  right  to 
know  is  how  far  the  management  is  pre- 
pared to  go  in  the  matter  of  renewing  con- 
tracts. In  fact,  he  should  if  possible  know 
this  before  the  union  demands  have  been 
received.  This  means  that  quite  a  close  and 
confidential  link  must  be  established  be- 
tween management  and  the  negotiator.  The 
negotiator  must  be  assured  that  at  all  times 
he  can  count  upon  management  support. 

This  situation  opens  up  possibilities 
which  must  be  explored  as  far  ahead  of  time 
as  possible.  For  example,  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  negotiations  there  may  be  a 
change  on  the  part  of  management.  The 
negotiator  should  be  the  first  to  be  in- 
formed of  such  a  change.  This  information 
must  be  given  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
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that  the  negotiations  may  be  completed 
within  the  legal  time  limits.  Delays  must 
be  resolutely  avoided.  When  negotiations 
are  drawn  out  too  long,  there  is  damage  to 
shop  morale.  The  first  to  suffer  is  the  em- 
ployer himself. 

What  Negotiator  Must  Provide 
Himself 

These  things  constitute  the  hard  core 
of  what  the  negotiator  must  obtain  from 
management.  But  there  are  also  some  things 
which  he  must  provide  for  himself,  and  do 
it  well  ahead  of  the  negotiations.  One  of 
these  things  is  a  set  of  statistics.  He  will 
need  it  to  answer  the  statistics  which  the 
union  is  certainly  going  to  produce,  and 
which  the  union  is  certainly  going  to  inter- 
pret to  its  own  advantage. 

Another  thing  he  must  have  is  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  union  he  is  dealing  with.  If  the  union 
also  has  local  by-laws,  he  must  know  all 
about  them  as  well.  Far  too  often  we  have 
seen  employers  sign  contracts  which  bind 
them  to  respect  the  union's  constitution — 
without  having  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
in  their  possession  and  without  ever  having 
read  it. 

Now,  a  third  point  is  that  the  nego- 
tiator must  subscribe  to  the  union  publica- 
tions and  read  them.  That  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  keep  abreast  of  the  union's 
policy  on  some  points  that  he  will  probably 
have  to  negotiate. 

We  come  now  to  a  fourth  point  which, 
in  my  experience,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
others.  So  far  as  possible,  the  negotiator 
must  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
labor  chiefs  with  whom  he  negotiates.  He 
must  meet  them  from  time  to  time  during 
the  course  of  the  contract,  and  talk  over 
the  various  problems  that  are  likely  to 
arise.  This  way,  he  can  follow  the  trend  of 
opinion  and,  at  the  same  time,  create  a 
friendly  atmosphere  from  which  the  em- 
ployer is  bound  to  benefit. 

Let  us  consider  that  the  negotiator  has 


done  all  we  have  said  he  should  do.  That  is, 
he  has  learned  from  management  just  how 
far  it  is  prepared  to  go  on  the  union's  de- 
mands, and  he  has  equipped  himself  with 
statistics  and  a  knowledge  of  the  union's 
laws,  trends  and  personalities.  This  still 
isn't  everything.  It  is  also  important  not  to 
make  mistakes.  And  some  mistakes  are  so 
common,  on  the  part  of  management  and 
negotiator,  that  it  is  well  to  point  them 
out.  First  of  all,  take  the  sort  of  mistakes 
to  which  management  is  particularly  liable. 

Management  Mistakes 

There  are  some  employers  who  are  sure 
they  will  wake  up  one  fine  morning  to  find 
the  unions  have  disappeared.  Such  employ- 
ers are  at  least  50  years  out  of  date.  The 
unions  were  born  of  necessity,  and  they  are 
here  to  stay.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  if  the  unions  abuse  their  power,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  governments  to 
curb  that  power.  Even  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  however. 

Then  there  are  those  employers  who 
are  simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  own 
employees  are  quite  satisfied,  and  that  the 
demands  for  more  money  or  improved  con- 
ditions have  been  forced  upon  them  by  their 
union.  This  is  100  percent  false.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  for  exaggerated  demands  to 
originate  with  the  labor  leaders  who  have 
to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  union.  These 
leaders  are  only  the  spokesmen  of  your  em- 
ployees, and  quite  often  they  are  embar- 
rassed at  the  demands  they  are  required  to 
advance  on  behalf  of  your  employees. 

Your  employees  themselves  may  be  em- 
barrassed too.  Quite  often  in  the  shop  they 
will  tell  you,  or  some  other  person  on  the 
management  side,  that  they  are  quite  con- 
tent with  their  lot  and  are  opposed  to 
union  demands  for  increased  wages.  Or 
again,  they  will  say  they  take  such  little 
interest  in  union  affairs  that  they  haven't 
even  attended  the  meetings.  But  don't  you 
believe  them.  I 

I  have   acted  for  too  many  years  as 
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union  business  agent,  among  other  union 
positions,  to  swallow  such  tales.  My  ex- 
perience, from  what  I've  seen  and  heard 
with  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  is  that  your 
employees  are  the  heavily  demanding  ele- 
ment. Their  luiion  agent  is  the  moderating 
element,  because  it  is  his  job  to  press  your 
employees'  demands  and,  being  human,  he 
doesn't  want  to  present  something  that  he 
knows  is  not  going  to  be  accepted. 

Another  angle  of  the  same  situation  is 
when  an  employer  in  a  non-union  concern 
is  suddenly  faced  with  a  demand  to  recog- 
nize a  union  and  simply  refuses  to  believe 
that  his  employees  have  any  such  ideas.  He 
tells  the  imion  spokesman,  "My  employees 
don't  want  a  union,"  or  "I  know  you  do  not 
represent  my  employees."  Later  on,  the 
union  may  quite  likely  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion. You  can  imagine  how  the  employer 
stands  with  the  union  then! 

A  fourth  point  is  that  some  employers, 
who  have  once  or  several  times  caught 
union  negotiators  in  acts  of  bad  faith,  carry 
their  angry  reaction  to  the  point  of  con- 
demning all  unions.  That's  a  bad  mistake 
too.  Even  if  some  negotiators  have  been 
known  to  deal  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck, 
the  fact  remains  that  unions  in  general  have 
good  intentions.  Many  an  employer  has  had 
proof  of  this. 

Mistakes  of  the  Negotiator 

So  much  for  the  employer.  Now  let  us 
talk  of  the  mistakes  the  negotiator  himself 
may  make.  There  is  one  that  stands  out 
beyond  all  others.  When  the  negotiator  has 
got  the  employer's  green  light,  then  he  is 
altogether  in  the  wrong  if  he  does  not 
negotiate  with  the  union  within  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  law.  Such  an  attitude  can 
only  hurt  the  employer.  And  it  never,  never 
gains  anything.  Settlements  with  the  union 
are  usually  retroactive,  so  any  delay  in 
negotiations  on  the  employer's  side  can  only 
get  him  a  slowed-down  production  and  an 
uneasy  shop. 

Another  serious  mistake  which  nego- 


tiators are  apt  to  make  is  that  of  wasting  a 
lot  of  time  on  technicalities  leading  no 
place  at  all.  When  this  happens,  the  union 
is  liable  to  set  up  equally  useless  answers, 
and  so  the  negotiations  drag  out.  I  have 
myself  witnessed  a  scene  in  which  so  much 
time  was  wasted  on  trivialities  that  finally 
the  management  negotiators,  sick  of  all  the 
aimless  talk,  lost  patience  and  rushed  far  too 
quickly  through  the  really  important 
clauses  of  the  contract  which  was  under 
discussion. 

Multiplying  Tech>jicalities 

Note  that  this  mistake  can  be  magni- 
fied a  hxmdred  times  by  the  employer  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  drafting 
his  union  contract,  engages  a  law^^er  for 
the  purpose.  Even  worse  troubles  arise  when 
the  imion,  finding  it  has  to  talk  to  a  lawyer, 
brings  on  its  own  legal  advisers.  If  that 
ever  happens  to  you,  God  help  you! 

A  third  point  is  that  the  contract  be- 
tween employer  and  union  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  genuine  agreement,  not  a  hard 
bargain.  Its  content  should  be  clear  for  all 
to  understand,  without  any  so-called 
"clever  clauses."  It  can  and  does  happen 
that  union  negotiators  get  caught  in  traps 
of  this  kind.  However,  as  I  have  said  al- 
ready, the  unions  are  not  fly-by-night  con- 
cerns; they're  here  to  stay.  All  the  experts 
they  need,  they've  got.  A  clever  clause  may 
pass  one  year.  But  next  time  you  come  to 
negotiate  you'll  find  yourself  up  against 
bitter  people  who  are  all  set  for  a  fight.  All 
you  will  have  gained  is  a  year's  respite.  And 
in  the  upshot  it  will  cost  you  dearly. 

The  best  policy  is  good  faith,  even  if 
you  do  find  that  sometimes  some  of  the 
imion  people  may  be  lacking  in  this  respect. 
And  don't  worry  about  such  people.  You 
can  be  sure  that  bad  faith  won't  get  them 
very  far  in  their  own  union. 

There  is  a  fourth  and  last  point  I'd 
like  to  take  up  here.  It  concerns  manage- 
ment negotiators  who  fool,  not  others,  but 
themselves.  Without  going  into  details  of 
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actual  cases,  let  me  say  in  general  that  it 
pays  to  look  a  second  time  at  those  points 
which  you  feel  you  have  been  forced  to 
give  away,  or  which  you  believe  you  have 
won.  I  have  warned  against  delays  and 
hair-splitting,  but  don't,  please,  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  leaving  important 
things  imsaid,  or  of  reading  more  into  words 
than  they  actually  say. 

Know  How  Your  Union  Thinks 

There  is  another  thing  which  the  man- 
agement negotiator  needs,  and  that  is  a 
knowledge  of  union  philosophy.  I  feel  I 
can  make  that  statement  because  I  have 
worked  with  unions  for  many  years  and 
taken  part  in  so  many  imion  conventions. 
Employers  would  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  philosophy  of  unions,  and  derive  a  lot 
of  benefit  from  it,  if  they  would  attend 
union  conventions. 

This  doesn't  seem  to  appeal  to  em- 
ployers, but  it  ought  to.  Don't  forget  that 
most  imions  in  convention  hold  open  ses- 
sions which  management  may  very  well 
attend.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  did 
because  they  could  get  a  lot  of  good  out  of 
it  by  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  way 
things  are  done.  Since  the  employers  may 
have  to  pay  unduly  big  salary  raises 
amounting  over  the  whole  industry  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
should  hesitate  to  invest  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  send  one  or  more  representatives 
to  attend  a  labor  convention. 

The  management  negotiator  who  is 
competent  and  familiar  with  the  way  unions 
work  will  quickly  observe  that  their 
strength  often  arises  from  our  weakness. 
Most  of  the  time,  upon  meeting  the  man- 
agement negotiators,  the  union  finds  that 
the  employer  does  not  know  just  where  he 
is  going.  The  union  doesn't  like  this  state 
of  things,  but  that  doesn't  prevent  it  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Almost  always,  in  labor  relations,  the 
employer  leaves  the  initiative  to  labor.  I 
refer  to  such  matters  as  denunciation  of 


contracts,  new  demands,  and  so  on.  There 
is  danger  in  this  strictly  defensive  attitude. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  unions 
recognize  certain  rights  of  the  employer. 
It  is  up  to  the  employer  to  safeguard  these 
rights. 

Management  Should  Take  Some 
Initiative 

I  would  like  to  digress  here  for  a 
moment  and  point  out  that  the  rights  of 
management  can  and  ought  to  be  posted  up 
in  shops  in  the  form  of  Office  Rules.  The 
constitution  of  most  unions  requires  that 
this  practice  be  followed.  Unforttmately, 
very  few  employers  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  unions — can  they 
be  blamed  for  it? — take  advantage  of  every- 
thing they  have  a  right  to. 

The  very  fact  of  posting  up  Office  Rules 
can  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
union.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you 
have  to  let  an  employee  go  for  insubordina- 
tion or  some  other  breach  of  the  rules.  Well, 
if  you  have  posted  your  Office  Rules,  which 
the  union  has  agreed  to,  then  the  imion 
won't  raise  a  finger.  But  if  you  have  not 
posted  your  Office  Rules,  then  the  question 
may  be  raised,  and  for  quite  some  time, 
what  right  you  had  to  fire  the  employee. 

I  may  point  out  here  that,  as  a  manage- 
ment negotiator,  I  do  not  recommend  an 
anti-union  policy.  I  do  recommend  a  policy 
of  firmness  which  will  command  respect  but 
will  not  cause  the  loss  of  the  employee's 
friendly  understanding.  Let  me  state  briefly 
the  procedure  I  recommend.  Once  the  man- 
agement negotiator  has  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information,  it  is  then  up  to  him  to 
draft  a  new  contract  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  which  is  about  to  expire. 

If  the  union's  demands  have  been  re- 
ceived, this  new  draft  will  take  the  form 
of  a  counter-proposal.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  comes  before  the  union's  demands,  it  will 
be  presented  as  an  offer  by  management. 
The  advantage  of  a  management  offer  or 
counter-proposal  in  written  form  is  that  it 
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situates  the  discussions  between  two  poles 
— the  employer's  and  the  employees'.  This 
is  obviously  better  than  leaving  it  solely  at 
the  level  of  the  union's  demands. 

Be  Realistic  axd  Sincere 

Note  that  the  employer's  offer,  or  his 
counter-proposal  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  logical.  For  instance,  if  the  union  is 
demanding  too  big  a  raise,  don't  reply  with 
an  offer  to  cut  wages.  First  of  all,  the  imion 
won't  take  you  seriously,  and  all  you'll 
accomplish  is  to  drag  out  the  negotiations. 
E%-en  worse,  when,  after  a  few  negotiating 
sessions,  you  make  what  you  consider  your 
final  offer,  there  is  quite  a  danger  that  the 
union  w^on't  take  this  seriously,  either. 

One  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  i£  you  en- 
trust your  negotiations  to  a  specialist,  is 
that,  if  he  is  qualified — and  you  naturally 
haven't  taken  on  an  unqualified  man — he 
will  see  the  situation  much  more  objectively 
than  you  do.  It  is  not  his  own  money  that 
is  at  stake. 

Many  a  time,  at  the  outset  of  negotia- 
tions, the  employer's  representative  will 
recommend  certain  increases  or  certain  im- 
provements in  labor  conditions.  He  will 
say,  in  so  many  words:  "Right  now  we 
could  settle  on  such-and-such  terms."  Un- 
fortunately the  employer,  who  cannot  be 
so  objective  because  he  is  financially  con- 
cerned, will  often  disagree  with  his  special- 
ist at  this  stage,  sometimes  quite  sharply. 
And  yet  you'll  notice,  when  the  contract 
comes  up  for  signature,  three  or  even  six 
months  later,  that  the  employer  has  had  to 
give  away  quite  a  lot  more  than  his  nego- 
tiator could  have  settled  for  months  before. 

Negotiator  in  a  Thankless  Position 

The  industrial  relations  specialist  of  an 
industrial  concern  or  association  stands  in 
the  middle.  On  the  one  hand,  he'll  never  be 
congratulated  by  his  employers  on  a  con- 
tract he  negotiates,  seeing  that  in  these  days 
it  is  most  likely  rather  stiffer  than  the  one 
it  replaces.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  will 


the  union  thank  him  for  his  generosity, 
because  it  had  expected  more.  How  can  he 
know  when  he  has  done  a  good  job?  Well, 
it's  when  his  employers  consider  he  has 
given  too  much  away,  and  the  union  con- 
siders he  has  not  given  enough. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  it 
is  possible  to  deal  with  a  union  in  a  spirit 
of  justice.  By  that  I  mean  a  spirit  which 
recognizes  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
parties,  while  standing  firm  on  questions 
of  principle,  or  questions  which  could  lead 
to  interference  with  the  rights  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  likewise  possible  by  constant 
efforts  to  develop  among  employees  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  cooperation  with  man- 
agement. 

I  still  believe  that  the  best  wav  for 
employers  to  protect  their  interests  is  to 
unite;  they  should  not  negotiate  their  con- 
tracts individually,  nor  should  thev  live  in 
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Supervisor  Morale — "Iron  Curtain" 
Of  Employee  Relations 


By  John  D.  Staley 
New  York  City 


THREE  important  conclusions  can  be  made 
from  the  results  of  studies  on  super- 
visory morale. 

The  first  is  that  the  morale  of  first  line 
supervisors  is  a  weighty  variable  in  any 
company's  employee  relations  scheme. 

The  second  is  that  a  neutral  supervisory 
attitude  toward  company  policies  and  ob- 
jectives in  employee  relations  is  just  as  bad 
as  a  negative  attitude.  In  other  words,  if 
supervisory  morale  isn't  excellent,  then  it  is 
extremely  poor. 

Thirdly,  there  is  an  unbalance  between 
effort  going  into  studying  and  improving 
supervisory  morale  as  compared  to  employee 
morale,  despite  the  importance  of  the  super- 
visors' position  in  accelerating  or  blunting 
the  effect  of  employee  relations  programs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  learn  just  how  good 
your  supervisors'  morale  may  be,  nor  to 
take  positive  steps  to  make  it  better.  Yet, 
the  experiences  of  some  companies  who 
work  on  it  indicate  that  it  is  essential,  and 
that  it  can  be  done. 

Recently  a  large  manufacturing  firm 
found,  quite  to  its  surprise,  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  almost  half  its  supervisors  were 
neutral  or  negative  in  major  areas  of  morale. 
Further  study  revealed  that  these  attitudes 
constituted  an  "iron  curtain"  between 
management  and  the  employee  relations 
programs  aimed  through  these  supervisors 
— and  effectively  diluted  such  programs 
aimed  around  them  to  their  workers. 

That  this  condition  came  as  a  surprise 
indicates  something  of  the  quality  of  com- 
mimications  between  the  supervisors  and 
the  higher  management  people.   There   is 


If  your  supervisors'  morale  is  not  good 
— and  even  if  it's  only  neutral,  says 
the  author — this  will  constitute  a  bar- 
rier to  destroy  or  limit  the  effectiveness 
of  your  efforts  for  good  employee  rela- 
tions. Yet  many  companies  give  rela- 
tively little  attention  to  supervisors' 
attitudes.  Examples  are  cited  of  the  sort 
of  thing  which  wrecks  leaders'  morale. 


some  evidence  that  many  industrial  or- 
ganizations are  making  this  error:  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  the  morale  of  first- 
line  supervisors.  Relatively  speaking,  most 
companies  concentrate  far  greater  attention 
on  worker  attitudes  and  morale  than  on 
those  of  first-echelon  management. 

In  the  modern  decentralized  company 
this  crops  up  as  a  phase  of  line-staff  rela- 
tions, with  staff  experts  "thinking  down" 
to  the  line  supervisor  on  employee  rela- 
tions. It  is  often  a  product  of  staff  "second 
guessers"  imposing  their  own  judgment 
upon  first-line  supervisors.  It  should  sur- 
prise no  one  that  the  supervisor  is  less  than 
enthusiastic  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  "master  minds",  and  might  in  fact 
consciously  undermine  their  programs. 

Employee  relations  programs  gener- 
ally focus  on  the  hourly  employee,  build- 
ing his  loyalty  to  the  company,  to  the 
product,  to  his  supervision,  and  often  to 
his  union.  Considerably  less  frequently  are 
such  programs  concerned  with  the  feelings, 
attitudes,  wants  and  needs  of  the  super- 
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visor,  despite  the  vitality  of  his  role  in 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  hourly  group. 

Reasons   for   Unbalanced   Programs 

The  oversight  seems  natural  enough 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  staff 
operations.  The  doubts  of  many  staff  people 
about  the  supervisor's  ability  to  implement 
their  well  planned  and  highly  sophisticated 
programs  of  employee  relations  is  fre- 
quently the  key  to  the  problem.  Yet  the 
program  must  somehow  go  through  the 
supervisor  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  goals. 

The  presence  of  a  bargaining  unit  of 
some  strength  tends  to  bring  more  atten- 
tion to  worker  morale  than  to  supervisor 
morale.  Stability  of  union-managment  rela- 
tions depends  a  good  deal  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  reasonably  high  worker  morale. 
The  union  expects  management  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  build  sound  employee 
relationships.  There  is  no  such  formal  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  supervisors, 
although  informally  they  surely  regret  the 
absence  of  programmed  activity  for  their 
own  benefit. 

Another  reason  for  the  unbalance  is 
the  cumulative  effect  of  unbalanced  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  The  foreman  who  doesn't 
implement  a  program  because  his  own  mo- 
rale is  low  is  left  out  of  future  staff  plan- 
ning. This  further  lowers  his  feeling  of 
belonging  and  lessens  the  chance  of  his 
further  participation.  Then  too,  employee 
relations  programming,  in  some  firms,  is 
influenced  to  a  large  degree  by  what  other 
people  are  doing.  If  concentrated  action  to 
build  supervisor  morale  is  missing  in  most 
programming,  then  it  will  be  missing  from 
some  new  programs. 

The  effect  of  supervisor  morale  upon  the 
employee  he  supervises  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. In  his  day-to-day  contacts  with  his 
subordinates,  the  supervisor  may  exhibit  an 
attitude  of  (i)  indifference  toward  manage- 
ment (2.)  defensiveness  against  manage- 
ment,   or    even    (3)    outright    aggression 


against  "them",  depending  on  the  degree  to 
which  his  morale  has  been  depressed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  high-morale  supervisor 
will  exhibit  (i)  active  interest,  (x)  active 
participation,  and  even  (3)  active  selling  of 
company,  product  and  supervision. 

Employees  Take  Cue  from  Supervisors 

The  attitudes  of  those  supervised  will 
soon  inescapably  mirror  the  feelings  of  the 
first-echelon  supervisor.  Indeed,  in  most 
cases  there  is  little  leadership,  other  than 
the  supervisor,  from  whom  the  employee 
can  obtain  the  matrix  from  which  he  builds 
attitudes.  It  would  be  far  better  if  these 
attitudes  were  formed  via  supervisory 
leadership  than  through  the  informal  (and 
often  more  influential)  route  of  shop  stew- 
ard, or  rumor  mill. 

Where  the  morale  .of  first-line  super- 
vision is  lowered,  the  organization  can  do 
little  toward  the  formation  of  positive 
feelings  in  the  hourly-rated  group;  in  fact, 
the  company  may  unwittingly  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  the  formation  of  nega- 
tive feelings  in  the  rank-and-file.  Lowered 
morale  of  Supervisor  A  in  area  A  may  spill 
over  rather  easily  into  area  B,  and  affect 
the  morale  of  Supervisor  B.  The  effect  of 
the  "xmderground"  communications  sys- 
tem, across  the  foundations  of  the  organi- 
zation, cannot  be  minimized  in  its  power 
to  transport  news  of  a  disgrimtled  manage- 
ment representative.  This  is  really  news, 
for  if  the  morale  level  of  management 
people  is  depressed  it  is  significant  indeed. 

Building  Supervisor  Morale 

Every  organization,  however  large  or 
small,  would  profit  by  a  thoroughgoing 
program  designed  to  build  supervisor  mo- 
rale. The  effectiveness  of  supervisor  train- 
ing programs,  currently  in  vogue,  is  often 
minimized  because  the  planners  have 
omitted  this  vital  ingredient. 

It  is  of  little  benefit,  for  example,  to 
expand  and  systematize  the  first-line  super- 
visor's knowledge  of  scientific  management 
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and  of  human  relations  if  he  does  not  really 
subscribe  to  the  objectives  and  methods 
of  the  organization.  In  fact,  a  program  of 
supervisory  development  may  further  de- 
press an  already  disgruntled  supervisor  by 
making  him  a  better  prepared  critic  of  his 
company. 

Supervisor  morale  thus  becomes  the 
keystone  upon  which  supervision-training 
should  be  constructed.  Inescapably  pre- 
requisite to  the  stimulation  of  supervisor 
morale  is  the  establishment  and  systematic 
application  of  a  complete  philosophy  of 
management.  The  things  that  supervisors 
expect  of  their  jobs,  of  the  organization,  of 
the  manufacturing  society  or  environment, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  contribu- 
ting member  of  that  society.  The  first- 
echelon  supervisor  is  no  different,  in  this 
regard,  from  his  subordinates.  He  expects 
security,  which  embraces  economic  fac- 
tors, consistency,  recognition,  belonging- 
ness,  and  so  on;  all  of  which  have  been 
examined  rather  closely  and  about  each  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  known. 

Determining  Present  Levels 

In  order  to  be  appraised  of  current 
levels  of  supervisor  morale,  standards  must 
be  established  and  measures  created  and 
applied;  measures  which  will  effectively 
compare  present  conditions  with  standards. 
There  are  several  avenues  of  approach.  An 
initial  exploration  might  consist  of  an 
anonymous  attitude  survey  of  the  paper- 
and-pencil  type,  as  mentioned  above.  This 
initial  exploration,  however,  must  be  cou- 
pled with,  supplemented,  or  even  sup- 
planted by  continuous  and  reliable  indica- 
tors. Devices  such  as  open-ended  meetings 
and  supervisor  committees  are  fruitful  in 
this  area.  These  devices  involve  the  so- 
called  "open  door"  policy  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  more  often  fancy  than  fact.  In 
Company  X  it  was  the  fond  belief  of  the 
chief  executive  that  the  open  door  did  in 
fact  exist,  and  that  there  were  more  than 
adequate  opportunities  for  supervisor  gripes 


and  complaints  to  reach  higher  levels  and 
to  result  in  quick  action.  A  survey  revealed 
that  this  was  not  the  case. 

One  Company  X  supervisor  declared, 
for  example,  that  he  would  not  open  his 
mouth  in  a  meeting  because  of  his  fear  that 
the  chief  would  "climb  down  his  throat." 
His  opinion  was  shared  by  other  foremen 
who  had  seen  it  happen.  It  was  easy  for 
the  operating  executive  to  assume,  since  he 
heard  few  gripes,  that  all  was  well.  These 
same  supervisors  spoke  up,  however,  in  the 
anonymous  survey. 

Case  of  the  Foreman 
Who  Couldn't  Get  Service 

In  Company  "Y",  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  available  maintenance  man- 
power. This  shortage  is  aggravated  by 
regular  experimental  installations,  chronic 
disrepair  occasioned  by  the  past  lack  of 
systematic  maintenance,  and  by  a  syste- 
matic maintenance  work  scheduling.  As  a 
consequence,  each  operating  department 
has  a  large  backlog  of  maintenance  work 
orders  which  cannot  be  completed. 

Employees  in  Department  E  have  com- 
plained to  their  foreman  several  times  about 
exposed  wiring  on  a  permanent  equipment 
installation.  The  foreman  has  long  since 
executed  and  forwarded  the  proper  work 
order.  Because  of  the  priority  of  work  or- 
ders directly  related  to  keeping  production 
equipment  running,  this  work  order  be- 
came a  backlog  item. 

After  a  period  of  several  months  dur- 
ing which  such  complaints  were  periodi- 
cally received,  the  shop  steward  formally 
requested  the  foreman  to  repair  the  ex- 
posed lines.  The  foreman  explained  what 
he  had  done.  The  steward  declared  that  if 
the  foreman  really  wanted  to  do  it,  it  would 
be  done.  The  foreman  explained  carefully 
the  shortage  of  maintenance  manpower,  the 
priority  system,  and  the  backlog.  The 
steward  did  not  comment. 

Next    day,    the   steward   stopped    the 
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mill  superintendent  and  complained  to 
him  about  the  exposed  wires.  They  were 
repaired  the  same  morning.  The  steward 
cast  meaningful  glances  at  the  foreman 
during  the  afternoon. 

Case  of  the  Overruled  Foreman 

In  Plant  W,  employees  are  required  to 
wear  uniforms  supplied  by  the  company. 
In  one  department,  with  women  workers, 
the  foreman  had  been  lax  in  enforcing  this 
rule.  One  day,  the  division  superintendent 
visited  the  area  and  ordered  the  foreman  to 
send  home  six  women  who  were  wearing 
blouses  not  supplied  by  the  company.  The 
foreman  protested,  but  was  told  to  obey 
orders.  The  women  objected  to  the  penalty 
but  the  foreman  sent  them  home.  Next  day, 
the  union  delegate  presented  the  foreman 
with  a  written  grievance  charging  dis- 
criminatory treatment,  and  citing  a  dozen 
or  more  examples  within  the  past  week 
where  employees  had  been  similarly  "out 
of  uniform"  and  not  sent  home.  The  fore- 
man, naturally,  was  expected  to  settle  his 
grievances  at  the  first  step.  The  aggrieved 
employees  requested  payment  for  time  lost 
in  the  penalty. 

Case  of  the  Undeserved  Reprimand 

In  the  K  foundry,  the  foreman  was  rep- 
rimanded by  the  mill  superintendent  be- 
cause his  area  was  not  clean  and  the  trash 
cans  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  fore- 
man tried  to  explain  that  he  was  short- 
handed  due  to  illness  and  a  rash  of  rush 
orders.  The  mill  superintendent  pointed 
out  to  him  three  men  who  were  drinking 
coffee  and  relaxing,  and  after  giving  him  a 
stern  lecture  on  keeping  the  men  occupied, 
left  the  department.  The  men  in  question 
were  maintenance  mechanics  who  had  just 
finished  working  several  hours  on  a  tower 
in  a  high  wintry  wind.  The  foreman  later 
heard  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  mill 
superintendent  as  unreliable. 

These  arc  but  incidents,  of  course,  of 
poor   organization.    Such    incidents,    how- 


ever, are  extremely  common,  and  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  supervisor  morale. 
Supervisors  require  the  same  satisfactions 
of  their  needs  and  wants  as  do  the  hourly 
workers.  They  need  recognition  as  con- 
tributing members  of  the  management  team. 
They  must  feel  that  they  belong  to  man- 
agement, and  that  their  superiors  and  their 
co-foremen  accept  them  in  that  role.  The 
above-discussed  depressants  are  not  con- 
ducive to  supervisory  job  satisfaction. 

Watch  Morale  Higher  Up,  Too 

The  phenomenon  described  here  is  just 
as  potent  at  other  levels  of  management. 
Just  as  a  disgruntled  supervisor  seriously 
affects  the  morale  of  his  own  group,  so  may 
a  department  head  affect  the  morale  of 
managers  under  him. 

In  Company  V,  an  attitude  survey  re- 
vealed that  one  department  head  was  com- 
pletely negative  in  his  whole  attitude  to- 
ward his  job  and  the  company.  Such  a 
serious  symptom  in  any  organization  merits 
the  immediate  examination,  by  top  and 
middle  management,  of  all  its  linen.  It  is 
not  hard  to  estimate  the  condition  of  fore- 
man morale  in  the  affected  department.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  operate  a  foreman 
training  program  or  an  employee  relations 
program  in  this  department. 

Successful  Labor  Negotiation 

(Continued  from  page  si) 

an  ivory  tower  where  sooner  or  later  they 
are  bound  to  be  under  siege.  Labor  has 
understood  this  question  much  longer  than 
we  have,  but  we  still  have  time  to  adjust 
our  methods. 

A  last  thought.  Even  the  best  contract 
is  only  a  code  whereby  two  parties  have 
agreed  to  work  together.  The  nature  of 
the  employer's  relationships  with  his  em- 
ployees is  determined  by  his  day-to-day 
contacts,  and  these  contacts  are  themselves 
one  of  the  important  aspects  of  collective 
negotiations  from  the  practical  viewpoint. 


What  Do  You  Want 
from  Your  Work? 


By  King  Evans 

Manager,  Training  Department 

Marathon  Corporation,  Menasha,  Wise. 


WHEN  I  am  asked  what  I  expect  from 
my  work,  the  first  thought  that 
comes  to  me  is — all  I  can  rightfully  get. 
Certainly  you  and  every  honest  man  will 
admit  you  want  that  much,  too.  Of  course, 
if  I  try  to  analyze  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
"all",  the  answer  becomes  more  inter- 
esting. 

Just  as  "no  man  can  live  unto  himself 
alone",  neither  can  he  work  that  way. 
Regardless  of  what  he  works  at,  every  man 
has  a  boss  and  others  he  must  please.  Their 
favorable  reactions  toward  me  are  so  com- 
pletely a  part  of  everything  else  I  want  from 
my  work  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 

In  addition  to  the  rewards  desired  by 
almost  everybody  (security,  happiness, 
enough  money,  etc.),  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  my  other  wants  vary  to  some  degree 
with  the  amount  and  quality  of  my  own 
efforts.  When  I'm  going  at  my  best  or 
nearly  so,  I  crave  recognition.  I  look 
eagerly  for  indications  that  I  am  appreci- 
ated, that  my  prestige  is  increasing.  But, 
in  a  slump  and  not  very  proud  of  my  per- 
formance, I  try  hard  to  be  inconspicuous,  to 
be  out  of  the  limelight  and  left  alone.  If 
I'm  in  this  bogged-down  condition  very 
long,  I  also  need  sympathetic  understanding 
and  help.  Then  there  are  the  in-between 
days  when  I'm  neither  at  my  best  nor  as 
bad  as  I  can  get.  How  I  yearn  for  an  out- 
standing idea  or  a  good  break  of  any  kind! 
So,  many  of  my  wants  are  determined  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  my  energy  and  how  well  I 
apply  it  to  the  job. 

Age  also  creates  different  desires  from 


At  any  age  it' s  a  good  idea  to  pifi  down 
personal  objectives  as  precisely  as  possi- 
ble. But  at  a  certain  time  of  life  it 
becomes  almost  essential  to  our  peace  of 
mind  to  take  stock  and  redefine  aims  in 
the  sober  light  of  reality.  The  process 
may  be  somewhat  painful:  be  warned 
that  you  can  hardly  read  this  intimate 
revelation  without  doing  some  serious 
thinking  about  where  you  are  headed 
and  how  far  along  the  road  you  have  got. 


time  to  time.  Like  other  young  men  with 
some  of  the  enviable  characteristics  of  youth 
but  with  none  of  those  of  maturity,  I  used 
to  look  for  one  big  thing,  the  chance  to  get 
ahead  fast.  I  was  willing  to  put  up  with 
almost  anything  for  a  while  just  to  have 
that.  I  not  only  wanted  all  I  could  get,  I 
wanted  it  quick!  (Ji you  are  young  enough, 
I  can  see  you  reading  this  and  thinking, 
"What's  wrong  with  that?")  One  answer, 
of  course,  is — there's  nothing  wrong  with 
wanting,  if  you  can  adjust  acceptably  to  not 
getting. 

As  I  grew  older  and  the  fact  became 
more  and  more  apparent  that  my  profes- 
sional progress  was  not  going  to  be  fast,  I 
sought  compensations  other  than  rapid 
promotion.  There  was  no  use  eating  my 
heart  out  for  something  I  obviously  wasn't 
going  to  get.  Science  warns  all  of  us  to  set 
goals  for  ourselves  which  are  possible  to 
attain.  Constantly  striving  for  those  that 
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are  impossible  only  results  in  a  long  line  of 
uninterrupted  failures  and  they  lead  to 
mental  or  physical  illness. 

Idea  of  Quick  Success  Abandoned 

So,  surrendering  to  reality  at  last,  I 
gave  up  the  dream  of  quick  success.  How- 
ever, I  didn't  have  any  other  meaningful 
objective  in  my  work.  Oh,  sure,  I  had  a 
yen  for  this,  wished  for  that,  and  longed 
idly  for  something  else;  for  all  the  things 
that  take  a  lot  of  getting.  But  I  was  merely 
wishing,  only  that  and  not  much  more.  I 
became  temporarily  resigned  to  plodding 
along  hoping  instead  of  energetically  want- 
ing anything  in  particular.  And  time  de- 
ceived me.  Suddenly  and  almost  magically, 
tomorrow  became  yesterday  and  today 
changed  into  a  long  time  ago.  The  process 
was  pleasantly  hypnotic.  I  watched  with- 
out much  concern  for  its  effect  on  my  life. 

While  I  was  plodding  (slopping  along 
would  be  more  accurate),  some  bad  work 
habits  developed  which  provided  me  with 
one  very  positive  objective,  namely:  to  get 
rid  of  them.  That's  one  of  the  things  I  still 
want. 

As  far  as  other  desires  are  concerned, 
until  now  I've  never  taken  the  time  to 
decide  thoroughly  and  accurately  every- 
thing I  do  want.  Have  you?  Well,  it's  cer- 
tainly worth  the  effort.  You  probably  will 
be  as  surprised  as  I  am  to  discover  that  some 
of  the  things  you  really  look  for  are  differ- 
ent from  those  you  thought  you  wanted. 

Now   Has   Four   Kinds   of   Wants 

Of  course,  what  anyone  expects  from 
work  depends  upon  his  physical  and  mental 
health,  his  age  and  extent  of  maturity,  past 
environments,  education  and  experience. 
His  -present  ideals  and  needs  are  the  most 
powerful  influences,  however.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  plus  how 
well  I  apply  myself  on  good  and  bad  days, 
I  would  group  my  wants  into  four  big  cate- 
gories. Listed  in  their  order  of  importance, 
let's  see  how  they  stack  up. 


Number  one  is  a  combination  of  two.  I 
need  each  one  of  them  with  equal  intensity. 
They  are:  enough  money  and  job  security.  I 
know!  It  makes  me  seem  greedy.  But 
greedy  sounding  or  not,  it's  honest.  I've 
read  some  of  the  surveys,  too,  which  say 
that  the  majority  of  workers  want  things 
like  respect,  etc.  before  they  want  more 
money.  Well,  perhaps  they  do.  As  for  me,  I 
can  put  up  with  an  awful  lot  if  I'm  earning 
enough.  I've  got  to  make  a  living  for  myself 
and  others  and  that's  one  of  the  biggest 
reasons  for  my  working.  Job  security  can- 
not be  subordinated  to  this  need  either,  be- 
cause without  a  steady  job,  I  can't  earn 
enough  money.  So,  number  one  on  my  main 
list  of  wants  is  the  combination,  enough 
money  and  job  security. 

Satisfaction  of  Good  Performance 

That  was  easy  to  decide.  The  next  in 
importance  was  easy,  too.  It  is  so  vital  to 
my  peace  of  mind  that  it  is  only  a  shade  less 
important  than  the  others.  I  long  for  the 
knowledge  that  I'm  consistently  doing 
about  as  well  as  I  can.  No,  not  just  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  boss.  Naturally,  I  do 
want  to  please  him  but  I've  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  I  have  to  do  more 
than  that.  I  must  satisfy,  as  well  as  I  can, 
my  obligations  to  God,  to  my  family, 
friends  and  associates.  I  must  if  I'm  going  to 
enjoy  living,  that  is.  And  the  satisfaction  I 
want,  of  measuring-up  to  my  ability,  can 
only  come  from  within  myself.  Words  from 
others  can't  give  me  the  feeling,  if  I  know 
in  my  heart  I  could  do  a  lot  better. 

My  third  big  desire  is  for  mercy.  Not 
only  for  justice!  I  need  more  than  that.  I'm 
like  the  old  colored  man  who  was  applying 
for  a  job  and  was  worried  about  the  pay. 
After  being  guaranteed  that  he  would  be 
paid  every  cent  he  was  worth,  he  replied, 
"Why,  I've  gotta  have  more  than  that!" 
Well,  I  must  have  more  than  justice,  too. 
There  are  times  I  don't  do  as  well  as  I 
should. 
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The  fourth  and  last  one  on  the  list 
summarizes  all  the  others  and  adds  a  bit 
more.  It  is  a  sense  of  progress.  If  I  know 
that  my  attitudes,  speech  and  efforts  are 
about  as  good  as  I  can  make  them  and  that 
I'm  sincerely  trying  to  help  others;  if  I 
receive  both  recognition  and  mercy  as  I 
need  them,  I'll  have  a  real  sense  of  progress 
and  my  greatest  wants  will  be  satisfied. 

Other  Needs  for  Job  Contentment 

I  realize,  and  so  do  you,  that  this  is 
practically  asking  for  the  world  with  a 
fence  around  it.  But  some  people  want  it 
with  many  fences.  Like  yourself,  though, 
I'm  sure:  I'll  be  glad  to  settle  for  only  that 
part  which  I  deserve. 

Included  in  my  four  categories  are  other 
necessities  for  job  contentment,  like  kind- 
ness, being  treated  as  an  individual,  respect, 
tolerance,  help,  courtesy  and  a  good  ex- 
ample on  the  part  of  my  superiors.  Sure,  I'm 
old  enough  to  know  that  to  get  most  of 
these  things  I  must  first  give  them.  I  just 


hope  I'm  smart  enough  to  keep  doing  better 
and  better  in  that  respect.  As  someone  has 
so  wisely  said,  "Actions  might  not  always 
speak  louder  than  words.  But  they  tell 
fewer  lies." 

And  it  seems  that  successful  actions  re- 
quire much  thoughtful,  consistent  effort. 
So,  may  everyone  who  sincerely  tries  re- 
ceive, at  least,  those  things  that  I'd  like 
from  my  work! — enough  money  and  job 
security,  the  personal  satisfaction  of  doing 
as  well  as  I  can,  mercy,  and  a  real  sense 
of  progress. 

Somehow,  it  seems  not  only  fitting  but 
most  desirable  to  conclude  by  remembering 
a  few  of  the  things  that  God  also  wants 
from  everybody's  work.  They  probably  can 
be  summarized  briefly  and  best  by  quoting 
the  Bible  passage  which  asks,  "For  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" 

What  are  you  really  trying  to  get  from 
your  work? 
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THE  famous  studies  of  Vannevar  Bush 
and  Elton  Mayo  first  demonstrated 
that  the  morale,  motivation,  and  attitudes 
of  individual  workers  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  such  physical  factors  as  illu- 
mination, ventilation,  or  rest  periods  in 
industrial  productivity.  Recently,  social 
scientists  have  found  that  the  focal  point 
for  emergence  of  some  basic  attitudes  lies 
in  the  primary  work  group.  In  particular, 
the  breeding  ground  seems  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  personal  relationships  which  exist 
in  the  group,  especially  the  relation  be- 
tween each  worker  and  his  first-line  super- 
visor. 

Our  first  article  on  this  subject,  appear- 
ing in  these  pages  in  March  1957,  spoke  of 
"Practical  Group  Psychotherapy"  by  means 
of  industrial  role  playing  of  a  special  kind. 
This  paper  tells  in  more  detail  how  to  use 
the  recommended  procedure. 

The  worker's  view  of  his  supervisor  is 
of  considerable  diagnostic  importance  in 
determining  how  healthy  the  relationship 
is  between  the  two.  The  worker's  impres- 
sion may  be,  and  in  fact  usually  is,  radi- 
cally different  from  the  impression  the 
supervisor  feels  he  is  creating.  Both  views 
may  be  quite  divorced  from  reality.  This  is 
because  we  are  not  dealing  with  objective 
facts  but,  rather,  with  personalities  inter- 
acting in  an  emotional  climate.  For  illus- 
trative purposes,  the  figure  on  the  next 
page    indicates    in    an    overly    simplified 


Individual  psychotherapy  for  supervi- 
sors who  need  it  would  be  prohibitively 
costly  for  most  companies.  The  authors 
in  our  March  issue  outlined  a  practical 
group  psychotherapy;  they  tell  more  about 
its  ivorking  in  this  paper.  It  may  be  re- 
peated that  the  group  leader  must  be  ex- 
pertly qualified,  ivhich  probably  means 
that  he  should  be  a  trained  psychologist, 
physician  or  social  worker. 


way  some  employee-supervisor  relation- 
ships which  might  be  found  in  a  goal- 
directed  industrial  situation. 

Merely  supplying  information  on 
proper  supervisory  methods  is  of  very  lim- 
ited value.  Knowledge  of  what  is  right 
does  not  insure  emotional  acceptance  nor 
the  ability  to  put  knowledge  into  action. 
Something  bordering  upon  psychotherapy 
sometimes  seems  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
source  of  the  method  proposed  is  in  the 
recently  developed  group  psychotherapy. 
It  is  an  extension  of  role  playing  which  at- 
tempts to  facilitate  empathic  processes  by 
fostering  limited  and  temporary  identifica- 
tions with  other  personalities. 

That  is,  by  playing  first  one  role  and 
then  another  in  a  group  conflict  situation, 
the  individual  is  forced  to  place  himself  in 
a  position  which  may  not  be  so  egocentri- 
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Varieties 

of  Supervisor-Subordinate  Relationships 

Type  of 
Relationship 

General  Results 

Description 

Dependent 
Cooperative 

Avoidance 

Negative 

Inefficient  conformity 
Optimum  efficiency 

Evasive  compliance 

Disrupting  resistance 

A  supervisor  may  foster  extremely  passive,  dependent,  or  submissive  roles  by 
his  subordinates  by  acting  in  an  authoritarian  manner,  making  all  the  deci- 
sions, or  doing  all  the  important  work  himself. 

The  supervisor  may  function  as  a  leader  who  can  advise,  interpret,  support, 
and  is  capable  of  understanding  the  problems  of  his  subordinates.  He  pro- 
motes responsible  action,  stimulates  achievement,  and  engenders  a  feeling 
of  approval  among  employees. 

A  supervisor  may  fail  to  create  a  fechng  of  acceptance  and  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal worth  of  his  subordinates.  The  employees  react  with  passive  resist- 
ance, feelings  of  resentment,  and  they  will  not  wholeheartedly  perform 
their  duties. 

The  supervisor  is  viewed  as  a  threatening,  disapproving,  critical,  or  dominat- 
ing person  who  is  not  to  be  trusted  and  is  feared  or  rejected  by  his  subordi- 
nates. Despite  surface  conformity  and  obedience  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
active  resistance  and  attempts  to  find  expression  for  reactive  aggression. 

cally  demanding  and  thus  permits  greater 
appreciation  of  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
others.  It  is  this  appreciation,  combined 
with  an  increased  ability  to  satisfactorily 
resolve  the  disrupting  effects  of  defensive 
reactions,  which  is  prerequisite  to  putting 
into  effect  any  knowledge  of  good  super- 
visory practices. 

The  Procedure 

The  basic  group  in  Intensive  Industrial 
Role  Playing  is  composed  of  some  nine  in- 
dividuals :  one  group  leader  or  expert  who  is 
the  responsible  agent  in  planning  the  thera- 
peutic process,  and  two  alternating  groups, 
one  composed  of  four  role-playing  partici- 
pants and  one  of  four  observers.  The  size  of 
the  group  is  vitally  important  since  a  par- 
ticipant is  only  capable  of  satisfactorily  re- 
lating to  about  three  other  personalities 
during  a  particular  conflict  situation.  So 
too,  the  group  leader  must  be  free  to  fol- 
low exactly  what  is  transpiring  among  the 
participants,  and  a  group  of  four  approaches 
the  limit  for  the  purposes  intended.  The 
four  participants  sit  together,  faced  by  the 
group  leader,  and  the  four  observers  a  little 
apart  and  in  the  rear  of  the  participants. 
This  group  would  normally  meet  in  ses- 
sions lasting  about  an  hour. 

Before  the  group  meetings  begin,  all 
participants  should  receive  an  individual 


interview.  While  this  interview  is  osten- 
sibly to  determine  comparability  of  mem- 
bers of  various  proposed  groups,  it  also  has 
the  very  important  function  of  allowing 
the  group  leader  to  determine  the  needs, 
limiting  pathology,  and  therapeutic  utility 
of  each  individual. 

Start   With   Individual   Interviews 

This  relieves  the  group  leader  of  the 
great  burden  of  attempting  to  diagnose 
each  individual  in  the  fluidity  of  a  chang- 
ing social  group  structure.  Not  only  does  it 
save  group  time  and  allow  for  the  more 
conventional  experimental  conditions  of 
diagnosis,  but  it  allows  for  the  preliminary 
planning  by  the  leader  which  is  essential  if 
costly  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided  and  an 
efficient,  goal  directed,  therapeutic  group 
interaction  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  believed  that  diagnosis  should  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  recognition  of  impor- 
tant psychopathological  manifestations  and 
therapeutic  assets  of  each  individual,  in 
relation  to  how  they  may  limit  the  growth 
of  the  individual  or  affect  the  progress  of 
group  interaction.  Thus,  the  empathic  re- 
lationships which  are  fimdamental  to  suc- 
cessful role  playing  are  based  upon  a  pre- 
determined plan  of  action  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  group.  Therapeutic  goals  are 
reached  with  a  minimum  of  lost  time.  Cer- 
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tainly,  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
failure  in  group  therapy  is  the  attempt  to 
lead  the  group  without  understanding  what 
is  going  on  or  having  any  clear-cut  plan  of 
action  for  the  individuals  concerned.  Diag- 
nosis in  itself  infers  appropriate  therapeutic 
action. 

The  organization  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  Intensive  Industrial  Role  Playing 
might  be  as  follows: 

Phase  I:  Planning 

Step  I :  Program  Orientation — There 
should  be  some  publicity  or  propaganda 
to  establish  individuals'  expectations.  Em- 
phasize the  positive  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  be  careful  to  avoid  statements 
which  imply  that  this  program  might  re- 
sult in  improvement  of  existing  conditions, 
that  it  might  be  mandatory  for  some  par- 
ticipants, or  that  it  is  directly  connected 
with  management. 

If  at  all  possible,  individuals  should 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  "sign  up", 
i.e.,  voluntarily  commit  themselves.  They 
should  "expect"  to  learn  new  psychologi- 
cal methods  which  they  could  employ  if 
promoted.  That  is,  there  should  be  no  im- 
plied criticism  of  the  individual's  current 
practices  since,  defensively,  he  may  attempt 
to  prove  that  what  he  is  doing  is  right. 
This  type  of  aroused  antagonism  is  not  the 
receptive  expectation  for  new  learning  that 
is  desired. 

Step  i:  Individual  Interview — The  im- 
portance of  clinical  diagnosis  of  each  par- 
ticipant as  a  preliminary  step  in  planning 
has  already  been  discussed.  The  use  of  psy- 
chological tests  probably  should  be 
avoided;  since  it  is  time-consuming,  it  may 
place  some  participants  on  the  defensive, 
or  serve  to  promote  rumors  that  everyone 
is  to  be  "psychoanalyzed." 

About  one  hour  may  be  allowed  for 
each  interview,  i.e.,  a  total  of  8  hours  for 
a  group.  The  interview  should  be  a  relaxed, 
pleasant  affair  with  spontaneity,  a  free  flow 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  a  somewhat 


undirected  expression  of  events  and  ideas 
which  are  important  to  the  interviewee. 
However,  too  strong  an  attitude  of  permis- 
siveness might  cause  some  inefficiency  in 
the  diagnostic  procedure. 

Step  3  :  Mapping  the  Procedure — After  the 
initial  interviews  are  completed,  the  group 
combinations,  role  playing  problems,  thera- 
peutic objectives,  and  desired  modes  of  in- 
teraction must  be  determined.  In  a  sense, 
this  is  like  planning  the  moves  in  a  chess 
game.  The  more  successful  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion is,  the  less  obvious  the  leadership  or 
direction  during  the  actual  group  process. 
About  8  hours  should  be  allowed  for  this 
vital  portion  of  the  program. 

Phase  II:  Group  Interaction 

The  following  steps  are  involved  in 
each  group  role-playing  session.  These 
steps  are  clearly  related  to  the  all-impor- 
tant function  of  the  group  leader — the 
management  of  manifest  anxiety  as  a  dis- 
ruptive medium  in  the  defensive  balances 
achieved  by  each  participant. 

Step  I :  The  Warmup.  This  is  merely  a 
short  introductory  period  to  re-establish 
rapport  and  create  a  mental  set  conducive 
to  the  learning  process. 

Step  1:  Ego  Involvement.  When  the  par- 
ticipants are  assigned  roles  to  play  in  a 
particular  conflict  situation,  their  compla- 
cency, of  course,  is  disturbed.  The  threat  of 
role  playing  arouses  anxiety.  But  such  a 
disequilibrium  is  essential  to  call  forth 
habitually-used  protective  mechanisms  or 
defensive  reactions.  This  is  because  much 
of  human  behavior  is  based  upon  reactions 
to  anxiety  and  defenses  against  anxiety. 
The  efficiency  of  habitually-used  defenses 
is  lowered  with  aroused  anxiety  and  are, 
thus,  less  satisfying  and  more  subject  to 
critical  evaluation. 

Step  3  :  Content  Clarification.  While  there 
is  some  ventilation  of  feelings  which  may 
serve  to  reduce  anxiety,  the  procedure 
should  be  of  a  nature  so  as  to  promote  ex- 
perimentation with  new  modes  of  reacting 
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and  adapting  to  stressful  social  situations. 
This  demands  that  there  be  some  effort  to 
clarify  the  issues  involved,  derive  possible 
alternative  courses  of  action,  and  deter- 
mine how  they  relate  to  overall  manage- 
ment objectives.  Of  course,  the  burden  of 
such  productive  thought  should  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  participants,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  stale- 
mated. While  the  material  covered  has  to 
be  meaningful  and  somewhat  ego  involv- 
ing, it  should  be  sufficiently  displaced  to 
prevent  defensive  "blind  spots"  or  resist- 
ances which  are  but  islands  of  incompre- 
hensibility and  nonacceptance  if  directly 
attacked. 

Step  4:  Feeling  Analysis.  At  this  point, 
the  group  leader  should  attempt  to  pro- 
mote some  understanding  of  why  various 
participants  reacted  as  they  did  and  what 
were  the  limiting  factors  in  the  conflict 
situation.  This  is  where  an  understanding 
of  the  personality  dynamics  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  is  of  vital  importance  if 
growth  is  to  be  maximized  and  the  chances 
of  regression  minimized.  The  group  leader 
might  best  utilize  the  observers  rather  than 
the  participants  in  these  discussions. 

Step  5 :  Experimental  Socialization.  After 
the  development  or  analysis  of  the  modes 
of  adaptation  and  feeling-tones  present  in 
the  conflict  situation,  some  opportunity 
should  be  provided  to  "try  again"  with 
the  added  armament  of  an  increased  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening.  By  "living 
through"  a  similar  conflict  situation  with 
new  experimental  ideas  in  mind,  there  may 
be  some  reinforcement  of  the  new  ideas 
prior  to  any  healing  and  return  to  the  old 
inappropriate  defensive  reactions. 

Step  6.  Ego  Support.  Nearing  comple- 
tion of  the  session,  the  group  leader  should 
attempt  to  foster  feelings  of  acceptance, 
the  worthiness  of  individual  contributions 
to  the  group,  stimulate  ego  enhancement 
where  necessary,  and  reduce  any  discom- 
forting tension  or  manifest  anxiety. 


Since  these  sessions  may  produce  some 
emotional  shock,  in  that  they  disturb  a 
participant's  equilibrium  and  force  him  to 
do  some  new  learning,  the  participants  of 
one  session  should  be  given  the  less  upset- 
ting task  of  being  the  observers  of  the  next 
session.  However,  participants  who  start  a 
session  should  carry  through  the  entire 
procedure  of  a  session,  i.e.,  initial  ego  in- 
volvement, subsequent  analysis,  and  a  sec- 
ond opportunity  to  try  out  new  adaptive 
methods. 

Phase    III.    Individual    Ventilation 

After  about  six  Group  Interaction  Ses- 
sions, opportunity  should  be  provided  for 
individual  consultation  with  each  member 
of  the  group.  This  will  permit  some  venti- 
lation of  personal  difficulties  and  allow  the 
group  leader  to  determine  corrective  action 
for  problems  that  have  arisen.  The  original 
plan  of  action  should  be  modified  or  ex- 
tended at  this  time. 

Phase  IV.  Group  Interaction 

The  program  may  be  continued  for  an- 
other six  sessions,  or  even  further  if  serious 
problems  are  involved.  The  savings  in  time 
for  the  group  leader  (or  lowered  cost  to 
industry)  in  comparison  to  individual  ther- 
apy is  considerable.  It  requires  only  15% 
as  much  time  and  provides  an  unmatched 
industrially-oriented  social  experimental 
setting. 

During  the  role  playing  process,  the 
group  leader  should  provide  such  direction 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  discussions  which 
circumvent  pertinent  issues.  He  should 
avoid  moving  too  rapidly  over  ground 
likely  to  induce  resistances,  or  demanding 
difficult  choices  before  the  participants  are 
ready.  He  should  avoid  premature  or  ex- 
tensive interpretation.  But  most  important, 
his  leadership  should  not  be  too  obvious. 
He  must  never  be  placed  in  a  "teaching" 
position  when  he  should  be  functioning  as 
a  leader  or  expert. 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


AIR  FORCE  DEVELOPS  EXECUTIVES 


EXECUTIVE  development  is  largely  indi- 
vidual self-development.  A  man  be- 
comes a  manager,  and  a  manager  a  better 
leader,  when  he  takes  himself  in  hand  and, 
with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his 
associates — and  particularly  of  his  own 
"boss" — works  hard  to  overcome  his 
weaknesses  and  to  build  up  his  strengths 
still  more.  This  was  emphasized  by  several 
speakers  in  several  w^ays  at  the  Air  Force 
Executive  Development  Institute.  The  Insti- 
tute was  conducted  at  the  USAF  School 
for  Civilian  Personnel  Administration  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  last  October. 

A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute— an  85-page,  8  X  ID,  paper-covered 
book — ^was  sent  us  by  John  E.  Ehrman- 
traut,  who  is  chief  of  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Division,  Directorate  of  Civilian 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Mr.  Ehrmantraut  says  "your  'pulling 
power'  may  soon  exhaust  our  supply",  but 
that  he'll  be  glad  to  send  single  copies  to 
P/J  readers  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 
His  office  is  in  Washington  i.'y,  D.  C.  Inci- 
dentally, we  note  that  he  delivered  the 
opening  address  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Assembly.  To  me  (Harrison  Terrell)  the 
book  looks  like  something  that  could  be 
quite  helpful  to  training  directors  and  others 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
pany's manpower  resources.  It  summarizes 
talks,  cites  experiences  at  various  posts,  and 
gets  down  to  cases  in  several  directions. 

You  may  be  impressed,  as  I  was,  by 
this  part  of  a  talk  by  N.  J.  Organovic, 
Regional  Director  of  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Region.  He  said: 

First,  we  must  emphasize  self-development. 
The  most  an  organization  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  leadership  which  enables,  motivates,  and 
assists  an  employee  to  grow.  Executive  develop- 
ment succeeds  or  fails  on  the  basis  of  how  well 


the  line  executive  coaches  his  subordinates  in 
their  day-by-day  relationships. 

Second,  we  cannot  operate  a  caste  system. 
Not  all  employees  are  potential  executives.  But 
all  are  potentially  something.  According  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  on  Personnel 
and  Civil  Service,  "What  is  called  executive 
development  is  really  a  harvesting  of  one  im- 
portant product — administrative  ability — out  of 
a  total  training  program  designed  to  promote 
the  development  of  persons  in  many  ways  and 
in  all  ranks." 

Third,  we  should  not  develop  people  pri- 
marily for  promotion.  Help  the  employee  do  a 
better  job,  and  find  increased  satisfaction,  where 
he  is.  Promotion  comes  as  a  reward  for  better 
performance,  rather  than  for  development  as 
such. 

Fourth,  any  system  we  use  should  have  a 
high  degree  of  acceptance  all  up  and  down  the 
line.  There  must  be  no  suspicion  that  the  system 
is  "rigged."  Selection  methods  must  show  that 
all  employees  have  a  fair  chance.  Because  there 
are  no  tests  of  proved  validity  we  must  rely  on 
subjective  judgments,  such  as  a  group  appraisal 
system  described  in  the  Commission's  how-to- 
do-it  booklet  Developing  Management  Potential 
Through  Appraisal  Panels. 

Many  industrialists  call  executive  developv- 
ment  their  "key  to  survival."  Executive  de- 
velopment has  now  come  of  age  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  we  shall  see  increasing  em- 
phasis on  it.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  leave 
here  more  fully  equipped  to  develop  a  program 
to  provide  the  executive  reserve  strength  which 
our  government  needs. 


"Personnel  administration  can  never  be  any 
better  than  the  sum  total  of  the  character  of  the  man 
at  the  head  of  a  business.  We  must  give  more  concern 
to  the  character  of  persons  to  be  placed  in  supervisory 
positions.  Reward  men  of  character  by  giving  them 
responsibility  for  the  activity  of  others." 

quoted  by  Lawrence  A.  Applcy 
in  Management  in  Action  (AMA) 
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The  Office  in  Transition.  By  Esther  R. 
Becker  and  Eugene  F.  Murphy.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  190  pages. 
$3.50. 

In  April  1956  we  carried  an  article  by 
Esther  Becker,  "Preparing  Your  People  for 
Office  Mechanization,"  which  was  based 
on  research  she  was  doing  for  this  book.  I 
liked  the  article  and,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, like  the  book  even  better.  Far  from 
a  dry-as-dust  general  account  of  the  won- 
ders of  automation,  it  is  filled  with  human 
incident  and  example  showing  how  work- 
ers react  to  the  idea  of  office  mechanization 
before  they  know  much  about  it,  what 
they  think  and  feel  about  it  after  some  of 
the  wonderful  machines  are  installed,  how 
they  can  be  helped  to  adjust  both  to  the 
idea  and  the  accomplishment. 

We've  all  heard  and  read  much  about 
the  giant  machines  with  "memories"  and, 
seemingly,  intelligence  which  enables  them 
to  do  problems  in  minutes  which  it  would 
take  hours  for  a  crew  of  men  to  do;  this 
account  brings  automation  down  to  spe- 
cifics of  human  operation  and  use  within 
the  confines  of  the  "real  life"  office.  If  you 
are  concerned  with  the  coming  of  machines 
to  your  offices  and  the  people-changes 
which  will  be  required,  you'll  want  to 
read  this  book. 

One  story  of  a  machine  I  can't  resist 
quoting.  It  is  the  story  of  "Erma,"  who 
works  for  the  Bank  of  America.  The  bank 
announced:  "Erma  is  a  15-ton  bank  clerk 
capable  of  handling  the  bookkeeping  de- 
details  of  50,000  checking  accounts  every 
day.  ...  It  can  keep  the  books  of  a  dozen 
branches  of  average  size.  Erma  sorts  checks 
by  reading  magnetized  numbers,  credits  in- 
dividual accounts  with  deposits  and  sub- 
tracts withdrawals.  It  accepts  'stop'  pay- 
ments and  'hold'  orders,  catches  impending 


overdrawing  of  accounts,  and  keeps  cus- 
tomers' balances  always  available.  When  a 
customer's  monthly  statement  is  required, 
the  computer  will  figure  the  service  charge 
and  turn  out  a  complete  printed  record  of 
deposits,  withdrawals,  and  balance  for  the 
month  at  the  rate  of  600  lines  a  minute. 
Nine  operators  will  be  required  .  .  .  The 
customer's  credit  balance  is  stored  in  a 
magnetic  drum  which  turns  constantly  at 
33  revolutions  a  second.  .  .  .  Erma  cuts  by 
about  80%  the  time  required  to  take  care 
of  checking  accoimts." 

H.  M.  T. 

Readings  in  Personnel  Management. 
Edited  by  William  M.  Fox.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  1957.  117  pages. 
$1.95. 

This  paper-back  book  contains  read- 
ings from  Fortune  magazine,  selected  and 
edited  by  William  Fox  of  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  explains  that  the  collection  is 
designed  to  provide  important  supple- 
mental material  for  courses  in  manage- 
ment, personnel,  industrial  engineering, 
and  human  relations.  Articles  were  selected 
which  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  job  of  any  supervisor  or  adminis- 
trator; the  selection,  development,  and  ef- 
fective utilization  of  people. 

Several  of  the  articles  have,  I  believe, 
appeared  in  other  collections,  but  all  arc 
worth  reading,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  combined  in  this  volume  gives  the  ma- 
terial fresh  meaning.  Authors  include  Her- 
rymon  Maurer,  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr., 
John  A.  Davis,  Katherine  Hamill,  Perrin 
Stryker,  and  Richard  Austin  Smith. 

The  Readings  make  a  merciless  and  re- 
vealing analysis  of  the  executive.  Person- 
nel people  will  find  the  description  of  ex-    j 
ecutives,    their   care   and   feeding,    highly 
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thought-provoking.  For  instance,  in  an 
article  on  '"Groupthink",  Whyte  asks 
"Why  in  a  country  with  the  sort  of  healthy 
political  and  economic  base  that  has  his- 
torically nourished  individualism,  are  we 
so  pathetically  eager  to  join  up  in  flatulent 
brotherhood?  To  explain  this  impulse  is  to 
explain  our  blind  faith  in  scientism  as  well. 
For  their  appeal  is  common,  and  many  as 
the  variations  may  be,  they  come  back 
eventually  to  one  simple,  compelling  theme. 
They  offer  us  freedom  from  moral  choice." 

The  two  articles  on  house  organs  and 
communications  in  general  are  excellent. 
Fortunt  says  that  participation  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  successful  communication.  In 
his  groping  for  a  new  status  the  business- 
man has  begun  to  seek  something  verj'  ad- 
mirable, a  renewed  sense  of  participation 
for  his  employees .  True  to  the  old  rationale 
of  business,  he  explains  it  in  terms  of  self- 
interest — and  indeed,  in  increased  produc- 
tivity and  such  material  factors,  it  is  to  his 
self-interest.  But  is  it  not  perhaps  that  what 
he  has  really  been  after  is  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation for  himselp! 

These  Readings  are  not  only  helpful, 
but  fun  to  study.  My  only  criticism  is  that 
the  authors  are  not  identified  sufficiently. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 

Youth  at  Work.  By  M.  E.  M.  Herford. 
Max  Parrish  &  Co.  Limited,  London,  Eng- 
land, 1957.  159  pages.  $3.  postpaid. 

This  is  "A  study  of  adolescents  in  in- 
dustry by  an  Appointed  Factory  Doctor." 
The  people  studied  were  about  1870  boys 
and  girls  in  factories  and  offices,  15  to  18 
years  old.  The  district  covered  was  Slough, 
England,  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  total 
population  of  about  140,000.  The  physical 
and  mental  health,  the  family  backgrounds, 
the  school  and  job  history  of  these  young- 
sters, many  of  whom  were  examined  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  study,  is  re- 
ported in  considerable  detail,  with  tables, 
case  histories  and  so  on.  The  "appointed 
factory  doctor"  and  his  staff  were  trying 


to  help  the  young  people  make  the  some- 
times difficult  adjustment  from  school  or 
idleness  to  the  work- world,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves. 

The  author  was  impressed  by  the  way 
many  of  the  subjects  blossomed  out  within 
a  year  or  so  after  they  took  their  first  jobs 
and  began  to  feel  on  their  own.  I  was  im- 
pressed in  reading  the  book  by  the  kind- 
ness shown  by  a  number  of  employers  in 
trying  to  help  youngsters  who  were  having 
a  rough  time  of  it.  The  American  situation 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  young 
people  is  probably  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  Britain.  American  personnel  man- 
agers, especially  those  who  have  a  friendly 
concern  for  teen-agers  at  work,  should  find 
the  book  both  interesting  and  helpful. 

H.  M.  T. 

SuPER\aSORY  AND   EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

— a  Manual  for  Role  Playing.  By  Norman 
R.  F.  Maier,  Allen  R.  Solem  and  Ayesha  A. 
Maier.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York, 
i957>  330  pages.  $6.50. 

This  book  combines  role  playing  with 
the  case  method.  Twenty  cases  are  pre- 
sented which  have  to  do  with  about  as 
many  different  types  of  problems,  and  full 
directions  are  given  for  role-playing  each 
case.  For  example.  Case  i  is  called  The  New 
Truck  Dilemma.  First  you  get  i}A,  pages 
"focusing  the  problem",  then  3  pages  on 
"multiple  role  playing  procedure"  under 
the  headings  Preparation,  Process,  Collect- 
ing group  data,  and  General  discussion. 
Part  3  under  this  case  is  headed  "Mate- 
rials"; it  gives  General  Instructions,  de- 
scribes the  roles  to  be  played  by  six  people, 
then  gives  "Instructions  for  observers." 
Part  4 — Comments  and  Implications — com- 
pletes the  case. 

I  have  described  the  organization  of  a 
case  in  such  detail  because  the  authors 
assert  that  the  book  is  designed  (i)  for  use 
as  a  training  manual  by  a  group  leader, 
(l)  for  the  use  of  a  small  group  without  a 
trainer,  and  (3)  for  executives'  self  dcvel- 
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opment.  It  seems  to  me  it  could  serve  ad- 
mirably in  any  of  these  ways. 

According  to  the  publishers,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  industrial  conflicts  have 
been  presented  in  the  role-playing  format. 
About  half  the  cases  deal  with  leadership, 
conference  skills,  ways  of  recognizing  and 


dealing  with  feelings.  The  other  half  are 
built  around  human  relations  situations  re- 
quiring mutual  understanding  of  individ- 
uals. If  you  use  either  "cases"  or  role  play- 
ing, you'll  probably  want  to  look  at  this 
book. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Comparative  Wage  Data  in  Collective  Bar- 
gaining. Management  Record  (National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board)  February.  Article 
tells  how  companies  use  such  data  to  determine 
the  position  they  will  take  on  wages  and  the 
bargaining  strategy  they  will  follow;  the  data 
is  also  useful  for  communication  to  employees 
and  community.  The  whole  issue  places  major 
emphasis  on  compensation. 


ExBCunvES  Wanted:  The  Managerial  Man- 
hunt. By  Lydia  Strong,  Contributing  Editor,  in 
AMA's  The  Management  Review,  February.  The 
i6-page  article  discusses  the  finding  and  recruit- 
ment of  men  of  managerial  caliber.  In  the  same 
issue:  "Management  by  Participation",  a  piece 
taken  from  the  McGraw-Hill  book  by  Keith 
Davis.  The  magazine  is  made  up  mostly  of 
digests  of  current  business  articles. 


Let  Your  Emplotees  Share  the  Profits.  By 
Laurence  Seibel  in  April  Mill  &  Factory.  A 
4-page  article  about  (i)  stock  purchase  plans, 
(x)  thrift  plans,  and  (3)  profit  sharing  plans. 
In  the  same  issue:  "Right  or  Wrong  in  Labor 
Relations" — a  4-page  feature  giving  the  facts 
about  interesting  cases  that  went  to  arbitration, 
the  arbitrators'  decisions,  and  editorial  com- 
ment about  each  case. 


What  Price  Human  Relations.  By  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  in  March-April  Harvard  Business  Review; 
some  seven  pages.  "My  quarrel,"  says  Mr. 
McNair,  "is  not  with  the  solid  substance  of 
much  that  is  comprehended  by  the  phrase  '  hu- 
man relations'  but  rather  with  the  'cult'  or 
'fad'  aspects  of  human  relations  which  are 
assuming  so  much  prominence."  Author  says 
that  too  much  emphasis  on  human  relations  en- 


courages people  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves, 
makes  it  easier  for  them  to  slough  off  responsi- 
bility, to  find  excuses  for  failure,  to  act  like 
children.  In  the  same  issue:  "Is  Management 
Training  Effective?"  by  Kenneth  R.  Andrews. 
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Personnel  Research 


Factors  in  Sales  Success.  By  Donald  E. 
Baier,  and  Robert  D.  Dugan.  The  Journal  of 
Af -plied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  i,  February 

1957.  37-40- 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  346 
agents  in  a  Kentucky  life  insurance  com- 
pany. A  composite  objective  measure  of 
job  performance  was  determined  for  each 
agent  and  this  was  correlated  with  17  other 
variables.  These  variables  included  a  test  of 
life-insurance  knowledge,  number  of  years 
employed,  the  amount  of  life  insurance 
owned  by  the  agent,  attendance  at  a  job 
fundamentals  school,  the  completion  of  a 
correspondence  course,  and  a  number  of 
different  measures  of  production  based  on 
such  things  as  sales  commission  and  lapse 
rate. 

A  detailed  table  is  presented  which 
gives  all  the  intercorrelations  of  the  differ- 
ent variables.  On  the  basis  of  these  data, 
the  authors  feel  that  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation at  least  the  salesman's  belief  in  his 
product  and  his  motivation  are  more  im- 
portant in  determining  his  success  than  is 
his  knowledge  of  his  product.  The  agents 
who  own  the  most  life  insurance  themselves 
are  the  more  successful  agents.  In  this  study 
length  of  service  shows  no  significant  rela- 
tion to  job  performance. 

"Cloze"  Readability  Scores  as  Indices 
OF  Individual  Differences  in  Compre- 
hension AND  Aptitude.  By  Wilson  L. 
Taylor,  Institute  of  Communications  Re- 
search, University  of  Illinois.  The  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  1,  Feb- 
ruary 1957,  1 9-16. 

This  article  is  of  interest  because  it  de- 
scribes a  new  method  of  measuring  the 
readability  of  samples  of  prose  for  various 
kinds  of  readers.  Mr.  Taylor  devised  this 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

method  and  has  described  it  in  his  disserta- 
tion, in  an  army  memorandum,  and  in  cer- 
tain technical  journals  but  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  discussed  in  journals  that 
ordinarily  come  to  the  attention  of  psy- 
chologists. 

The  cloze  method  is  very  different  from 
any  of  the  "element-counting  formulas" 
for  estimating  readability.  The  name  cloze 
comes  from  the  "closure"  concept  of  gestalt 
psychology.  Closure  is  the  tendency  to  see 
a  not  quite  complete  circle  as  a  whole  cir- 
cle and  making  the  image  conform  to  a 
familiar  shape.  In  the  same  way  people 
seem  to  try  to  complete  a  mutilated  sen- 
tence by  filling  in  those  words  needed  to  fit 
the  apparent  meaning. 

This  method  assumes  that  the  more 
readable  a  piece  of  writing  is,  the  better 
understood  it  will  be  even  if  some  words 
are  left  out.  Also  the  better  the  passage  is 
understood  the  more  likely  it  is  that  a 
reader  can  guess  what  words  are  missing. 

Words  are  left  out  of  selected  passages 
in  accordance  with  a  certain  pattern.  The 
subjects  are  asked  to  guess  what  the  miss- 
ing words  are  and  to  write  their  guesses  in 
the  blanks  provided.  The  author  gives  an 
easy  example  to  show  how  it  works:  "Once 

upon  a there  were  three  pigS- 

..."  The  average  reader  will  have  little 
trouble    with    this    one.    This    would    be 

harder:  "When  theory  can  rational 

problems  of to.  .  .  ." 

The  score  of  any  subject  on  a  passage 
is  the  number  of  the  words  he  fills  in  that 
match  the  original  ones  deleted.  The  diffi- 
culty score  of  the  passage  is  the  total  of 
the  scores  all  subjects  make  on  it.  This 
method  makes  no  assumptions  about  word 
or  sentence  length,  parts  of  speech,  ab- 
stract terms,  etc.  and  does  not  try  to  count 
them.  It  docs  take  account  of  meaning,  the 
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nature  of  language  expression,  and  the  ma- 
turity levels  of  particular  subjects  or  groups. 
The  experiment  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle was  based  on  a  technical  article  about 
the  Air  Force  system  of  supply.  Different 
types  of  cloze  forms  were  devised  and  tried 
out  on  three  groups  of  Air  Force  trainees 
of  about  58  subjects  each.  The  scores  on  the 
cloze  forms  were  closely  related  to  other 
types  of  comprehension  tests. 

Reducing  Leniency  in  Merit  Ratings.  By 
Bernard  M.  Bass,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  9,  No.  3, 
Autumn  1956,  359-369. 

Merit  ratings  have  been  criticized  be- 
cause they  tend  to  pile  up  at  the  compli- 
mentary end  of  the  scale.  This  article  dis- 
cusses various  methods  which  have  been 
tried  to  overcome  this  bias  of  leniency.  The 
forced  distribution  is  one  of  the  solutions 
which  has  been  proposed,  but  it  presents 
several  difficulties. 

The  author  recommends  a  method 
which  he  calls  discriminate  binary  scoring 
to  eliminate  the  error  of  leniency  in  rating 
systems.  To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  this 
method  he  makes  an  empirical  comparison 
of  binary  and  arbitrary  scoring.  Ninety 
items  describing  the  behavior  of  grocery 
products  salesmen  were  formed  into  a  check 
list.  Eleven  managers  were  asked  to  select 
three  of  the  best  and  three  of  the  poorest 
salesmen  in  their  respective  divisions  and  to 
describe  each  using  the  90-item  checklist. 
They  were  asked  to  say  how  frequently  the 
salesman  does  the  thing  described  by  the 
item,  not  to  judge  whether  the  actions  are 
desirable  or  not.  For  example: 

"He  Knows  How  to  Handle  all  Types  of 
Customers 

— A  Great  Deal 

— Fairly  Much 

— ^To  Some  Degree 

— A  Little 

—Not  At  All 
"He  Follows  Through  on  His  Sales 


^Always 

—Often 

— Occasionally 

— Seldom 

— Never." 

The  results  were  analyzed  for  each  of  the  90 
items  to  compare  how  the  33  superior  and 
33  inferior  salesmen  were  rated.  A  twenty- 
item  list  was  constructed  using  the  most 
discriminating  of  the  90  items.  First, 
arbitrary  weights  of  o  to  4  were  assigned  to 
the  five  steps  of  each  rating.  Then,  discrimi- 
nate binary  weights  of  i  were  assigned  to 
all  steps  or  alternatives  with  which  more 
superior  than  inferior  men  had  been  labelled. 
All  other  steps  were  given  the  weight  of  o. 
All  this  sounds  rather  complicated,  but  the 
essential  point  is  this:  Only  the  responses 
which  differentiate  between  the  high  and 
low  groups  are  considered,  and  all  others 
are  disregarded.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
example  given  above  only  the  response 
"Always"  is  given  a  weighting.  A  graphic 
representation  of  the  ratings  given  the 
inferior  and  superior  men  show  very  clearly 
how  this  works  out.  The  check  list  as 
rescored  using  the  binary  weights  measured 
the  extent  a  salesman  was  highly  praised 
rather  than  moderately  praised. 

In  order  to  compare  the  arbitrary 
weights  with  the  binary  weights,  the  -lo- 
item  form  was  used  to  describe  350  salesmen 
and  territory  managers.  Each  man  was 
rated  by  two  of  his  superiors,  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  ratings  was  used.  A  figure  is 
given  which  shows  the  completely  different 
distribution  of  merit  scores  which  resulted 
when  each  of  the  two  scoring  schemes  was 
used.  The  arbitrarily  weighted  method 
showed  the  expected  pile  up  of  cases  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  scale,  while  the  discrimi- 
nate binary  weighting  gave  a  rectangular 
distribution. 

The  rater  can  still  rate  leniently,  but  by 
using  the  binary  rating  method  the  personnel 
technician  and  the  administrator  can  pro- 
duce a  well-dispersed  distribution  of  merit 
scores  with  which  to  work. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Cleveland  Personnel  Associa- 
tion had  a  program  on  communications  in 
March.  Mark  Staley  of  Lubrizol  described 
the  system  for  handling  communications  in 
his  company.  Following  the  talk,  members 
viewed  a  new  film  on  communications, 
titled  "Production  Fifty-One,  Eighteen." 
The  film  has  received  five  national  cita- 
tions. At  the  April  meeting  a  three-man 
panel  discussed  "Recruiting"  with  Rudy 
Pierce  as  moderator.  In  May  a  field  trip  to 
Ohio  Rubber  has  been  scheduled,  and  a 
golf  outing  is  planned  for  June. 


The  New^  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  publishes  a  memo  from 
its  president  in  the  association  news  Bulle- 
tin. In  the  March  issue  Robert  M.  Crooks, 
current  president,  talked  about  health.  The 
health  of  management  personnel  is  properly 
attracting  greater  attention  today  than 
ever  before,  he  said.  The  pressures  and 
tensions  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  suc- 
cessful business  tend  to  mount  as  greater 
responsibilities  are  assumed.  Larger  re- 
sponsibilities normally  come  with  greater 
experience  and  maturity,  hence  when  phys- 
ical stamina  is  lessened.  Consequently  new 
aches  and  pains  make  their  appearance  and 
imfortunately  take  their  toll. 

Crooks  continued  by  saying  that  no 
amount  of  pacing  and  medical  examination 
will  prevent  "the  natural  shocks  that  flesh 
is  heir  to."  But  many  set-backs  can  be 
avoided  or  lessened  by  thorough  periodic 
examination.  More  and  more  companies 
are  providing  for  their  management  mem- 
bers to  appear  for  regular  and  frequent 
physical  checks.  Development  and  guidance 
of  this  program  are  generally  considered 
part  of  the  personnel  function. 

We  arc  told,  Crooks  said,  that  a  vari- 


ety of  activities  helps  develop  a  healthy 
point  of  view  and  is  important  to  manage- 
ment well-being.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  much  stimulation  to  be  derived  by  indi- 
vidual management  members  participating 
in  the  varied  interests  of  the  professional 
associations  representing  their  respective 
fields. 

In  our  own  Association,  Crooks  con- 
cluded, we  are  seeking  to  provide  fellow- 
ship and  discussion  of  sound  personnel 
principles  of  benefit  to  each  of  our  members. 
Let  us  continue  to  strengthen  ourselves  and 
our  organization  through  active  participa- 
tion. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard 
Trevor  Gardner,  president  of  Hycon  Manu- 
facturing Company,  talk  on  "An  Executive 
Look  at  Science"  at  the  March  meeting. 
The  topic  is  slightly  off-beat,  and  the  pro- 
gram chairman  in  his  announcement  letter 
explained  it  like  this:  "Our  future  prosper- 
ity, as  well  as  our  national  security,  today 
depends  more  than  ever  on  scientific  re- 
search and  development.  Since  industrial 
management  is  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  this  research  work,  it's  important  that 
the  personnel  man  understand  what  makes 
the  scientist  tick. 

"What  are  his  incentives?  How  can 
his  inventive  talents  be  stimulated?  What 
special  needs  does  he  have  in  his  work? 
The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
can  help  management  gain  full  benefit  from 
its  corps  of  scientists  and  engineers."  M.  G. 
Strittmatter,  the  program  chairman,  em- 
phasized in  closing  his  letter  that  if  the 
scientist  or  engineer  was  becoming  more 
important  in  their  operations,  members 
could    not    afford    to    miss    the    meeting. 
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The  Denver  Personnel  Club  dis- 
cussed the  exit  interview  at  the  March 
meeting.  David  Lawry,  supervisor  of  em- 
ployee relations,  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
pany, was  the  speaker.  He  talked  about  the 
why,  when,  and  how  of  conducting  exit 
interviews,  and  about  their  significance 
and  usefulness. 

A  workshop  was  held  on  April  ii. 
Glen  Pickett,  chairman,  invited  all  mem- 
bers to  arrive  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
promising  free  coffee  as  an  eye-opener.  The 
workshop  continued  through  lunch,  con- 
sidering employee  performance  evaluation. 
Harold  W.  Bell,  Jr.,  director  of  personnel. 
Continental  Air  Lines,  was  the  speaker. 


The  Personnel  Association  of  To- 
ronto listened  to  Paul  Pigors  talk  about 
policy-making  at  the  March  meeting.  "You 
are  constantly  formulating  policies  whether 
you  realize  it  or  not^ — sometimes  even  es- 
tablishing a  policy  that  there  shall  be  no 
policy  on  a  particular  subject,"  Pigors  said. 
He  discussed  the  problems  caused  by  lack 
of  policies,  who  should  formulate  them, 
their  dissemination  and  so  on.  Pigors  is 
associate  professor  of  industrial  relations 
at  the  Sloan  School  of  Management,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
author  of  several  books  including,  "Per- 
sonnel Administration:  A  Point  of  View 
and  a  Method"  and  "Readings  in  Person- 
nel Administration." 

Harold  J.  Clawson,  director  of  indus- 
trial relations,  The  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  spoke  at  the  February  meeting. 
No  matter  how  high  wages  go,  labor's 
portion  cannot  grow.  Labor's  slice  of  the 
national  pie — ^for  fundamental  reasons — 
can  get  no  bigger,  he  said.  Mr.  Clawson 
went  on  to  say  that  ever  since  workmen 
began  to  combine  in  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  collective  bargaining  agreements  con- 
cerning wages  and  other  working  con- 
ditions, economists  have  tried  to  find  some 
casual  relationship  between  collective 
bargaining  and  wage  trends.  The  question  is: 


has  collective  bargaining  in  fact  increased 
labor's  share  of  the  national  income? 

The  plain  fact  is,  Clawson  contended, 
that  from  1870  to  1954  the  share  of  wages 
in  Great  Britain  went  from  a  little  under 
40%  to  a  little  over  40%  of  national  in- 
come. In  the  USA  it  remained  virtually 
unchanged  from  19x9  to  1950.  In  Canada 
available  data  reveals  a  similar  result; 
labor's  share  of  income  has  fared  no  better 
in  unionized  industries  than  in  non-union. 
To  sum  up,  by  and  large,  unions  have  been 
unable  to  effect  any  substantial  redistribu- 
tion of  income  by  collective  bargaining  on 
wages.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  has  been  over  relatively  short 
periods  and  the  result  has  often  been  detri- 
mental rather  than  a  boon  to  society. 

Clawson  concluded  that  the  extent  to 
which  collective  bargaining  strength  is  ap- 
plied to  increasing  wage  rates  out  of  pro- 
portion to  labor's  just  share  of  improved 
productivity  (thus  forcing  price  increases 
instead  of  price  cuts)  to  that  same  extent 
it  has  contributed  to  a  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  employees  in  less  fortu- 
nate industries. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Chicago  reports  results  of  the  1957 
Midwest  Conference  Survey.  The  top  three 
preferences  were:  first,  supervisory  and 
management  training;  second,  employee 
communication;  and  third,  executive  de- 
velopment. These  were  therefore  the  three 
subjects  considered  at  the  all-day  meeting 
on  May  9th. 

Sense  and  nonsense  of  performance 
evaluation  was  the  topic  chosen  by  Walter 
R.  Mahler  for  his  talk  at  the  April  meeting 
of  the  Association.  Dr.  Mahler  is  president 
of  Mahler  Associates.  Industrial  relations 
managers  are  often  perplexed  about  per- 
formance evaluation.  Is  it  worthwhile? 
Does  it  work?  They  often  search  for  an 
ideal  way  of  evaluating  performance.  This 
is  one  of  the  "nonsense"  actions  Mahler 
discussed.  He  outlined  an  experimental  ap- 
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proach,  fitting  the  method  to  local  needs 
and  circumstances.  This,  he  said,  is  re- 
quired to  make  sense  of  evaluation. 


The  Foremen's  Club  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  a  safety  council  which  spon- 
sored an  annual  Safety  Banquet  in  Febru- 
ary. Five-hundred  and  sixty-two  people 
attended  the  affair  which  climaxed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  all-day  Greater  York  Area 
Safety  Conference  and  Exposition.  Ned  H. 
Dearborn,  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Dearborn  commended  the 
work  of  the  York  County  Safety  Council 
and  the  Foremen's  Club  and  stressed  the 
need  for  continuing  research  into  the  causes 
of  all  kinds  of  accidents.  Edward  McFaul 
spoke  on  "What  is  Your  Wash-room  Rat- 
ing?" at  the  March  meeting. 


State.  James  Low,  staff  speaker  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
spoke  on  "Better  Relations  Through  Better 
Understanding"  at  another  meeting. 


The  Westchester,  New  "'York,  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association  has  sent 
us  copies  of  its  new  Newsletter.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  from  this  group.  "How  to  Control 
Unemployment  Costs  and  the  Need  for 
Legislative  Reforms  in  New  York  State" 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  luncheon  meet- 
ing. The  speaker  was  Joseph  Shaw,  presi- 
dent of  Associated  Industries  of  New  York 


The  Miami  Valley  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation, in  Miami,  Ohio,  has  had  a  medi- 
cal night.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  mem- 
bers attended,  not  to  exchange  symptoms 
or  remedies,  but  to  hear  Dr.  Mack  M. 
Shafer  tell  of  the  development  and  present 
scope  of  the  medical  services  in  the  large 
industries.  Dr.  Shafer  has  been  at  Frigidaire 
Division  of  General  Motors  for  3Z  years. 
Dr.  Vernon  D.  Hacker  of  the  "Occupa- 
tional Hygiene  and  Medical  Services"  in 
Cleveland  described  their  workshop  for 
human  maintenance  conducted  for  smaller 
companies  which  cannot  afford  a  medical 
department  of  their  own.  He  gave  a  prac- 
tical outline  of  what  is  needed  and  desirable 
in  setting  up  such  a  service.  Both  speakers 
stressed  the  preventive  aspects  of  industrial 
medicine  today.  In  view  of  what  such  serv- 
ices can  save  industry  in  claims  and  indus- 
trial insurance.  Dr.  Hacker  suggested  that 
small  industries  could  well  afford  to  loan 
interested  physicians  the  money  to  start 
such  industrial  medical  clinics  in  other 
cities. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Purpose  of  the  15TH  Annual  Up- 
per Midwest  Industrial  Conference  w^as 
to  give  delegates  useful  and  practical  ideas 
from  leaders  in  the  field,  and  an  opportunity 
for  evaluation  and  exchange  of  ideas  with 
other  participants.  The  conference  was 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  April  9th 
and  loth.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was, 
"Auditing  Your  Personnel  and  Labor  Re- 
lations Program."  Robert  A.  Willson,  di- 
rector of  personnel  and  public  relations. 
General  Foods,  Limited,  asked  "What  are 
you  trying  to  accomplish  in  personnel  and 
labor  relations?"  John  B.  Joynt,  manager 
of  management  services  department,  Amer- 


ican Enka  Corporation,  spoke  on  "The 
future  of  your  company,  planned  or  hap- 
hazard?" Dale  Yoder,  director  ot  the  indus- 
trial relations  center.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, spoke  on  "Recent  developments  in 
industrial  relations  research."  Roger  M. 
Bellows,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  Rutgers  University,  dealt 
with  "Selection  and  Motivation." 

Elisha  Gray  II,  president,  Whirlpool- 
Seeger  Corporation,  discussed  "Manage- 
ment problems  of  the  next  generation." 
William  Gomberg,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  Hiram  S.  Hall,  management 
consultant,  spoke  on  "Successful  labor  re- 
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lations."  Dale  Purves,  vice  president,  Ed- 
ward N.  Hay  and  Associates,  spoke  on 
"Toward  a  greater  understanding  in  the 
administration  of  salaries  and  wages." 
Joseph  M.  Trickett,  coordinator,  organiza- 
tion and  management  development.  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation, 
spoke  on  "Making  manpower  develop- 
ment pay  off."  Edward  B.  Cosgrove,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Green  Giant  Company, 
told  "How  a  manager  evaluates  his  own 
personnel  department." 


How  TO  Evaluate  Your  Training 
Program,  by  Guess  or  by  Guide,  was  the 
topic  discussed  at  a  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors, 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  on  April  ii  in  Phila- 
delphia. Discussion  leaders  were  Dr.  Dan- 
iel M.  Goodacre  III,  industrial  research 
psychologist,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Paul  C.  Buchanan, 
management  development  supervisor.  Re- 
public Aviation  Corporation,  Farmingdale, 
New  York.  The  workshop  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  experienced  training 
personnel  and  others  entering  or  new  to  the 
field.  The  material  covered  in  the  work- 
shop included  a  presentation  of  principles 
to  be  applied  in  experimental  evaluation 
of  management  and  non-supervisory  train- 
ing and  shortcomings  which  may  be  en- 
countered. Considerable  time  was  spent 
helping  participants  adapt  these  principles 
to  the  evaluation  of  their  own  specific  pro- 
grams. 


A  Special  Conference  and  Seminars 
ON  Controlling  Employee  Benefit  and 
Pension  Costs  were  held  in  March  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion. In  announcing  the  meetings  the  Asso- 
ciation pointed  out  that  costs  are  up,  and 
going  higher.  The  scope  is  broad,  and 
stretching  out  to  fill  new,  important,  and 
expensive  areas.  Are  these  developments 
creating  a  potentially  explosive  cost  con- 
dition? Factors  within  a  company's  benefit 


program,  as  well  as  others  beyond  control, 
have  combined  to  increase  insurance  and 
pension  costs  more  than  50%  in  the  last 
five  years,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Conference 
presentations  highlighted  means  of  con- 
trolling costs  in  catastrophe  health  plans; 
inflation-proof  pensions;  workmen's  com- 
pensation; union  negotiations;  and  legisla- 
tive trends.  Among  the  speakers  were  Al- 
bert L.  Chapman,  chief  of  the  division  of 
special  health  service.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.  C;  and  Nelson  H. 
Cruikshank,  director.  Department  of  Social 
Security,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Learning  the  Needs,  Locating  the 
Right  People,  Landing  Them,  and  Liv- 
ing WITH  Them,  was  the  theme  chosen  for 
the  ninth  annual  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela- 
tions Association  conference  held  in  Colorado 
Springs  in  April.  Dr.  Russell  Mobcrly,  di- 
rector. Management  Institute,  Marquette 
University,  gave  the  keynote  address  on 
"Manpower,  Our  Major  Problem."  Dr. 
Robert  Gray,  director,  Industrial  Relations 
Section,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
spoke  on  "Employee  Relations,  Our  Major 
Challenge." 


The  Fourth  Annual  Western  Safety  ,] 
Congress  and  Exhibits  was  sponsored 
by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  held  in  Los  An- 
geles in  March.  An  interesting  collection 
of  exhibits  included  electronic  safety  de- 
vices, noise  control  imits,  new  chemical 
controls,  automotive  safety  supplies  and 
services,  traffic  control  devices,  safety  serv- 
ices for  industry,  and  home  and  off-the-job 
safety  equipment.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Franklin  M.  Kreml,  director.  Trans- 
portation Center,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; and  Felix  J.  Penna,  principal,  Don 
Bosco  Technical  High  School. 
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The   Fourth   Annual   Workshop   in 
Industrial  Nursing  was  held  in  March 
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at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  theme  of 
the  Workshop  was  "Contemporary  De- 
velopments in  Occupational  Health  Nurs- 
ing." Subjects  covered  included:  The  in- 
dustrial nurse  of  1941-57 — has  she  made 
15  years  progress;  The  alcoholic  and  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  in  industry;  problem 
clinic,  the  sociology  of  work;  recent 
changes  in  social  security  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  nurse  in  industry;  and  prac- 
tical human  relations  for  the  industrial 
nurse.  Among  the  speakers  were:  Dr.  R. 
Lomax  Wells,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Mil- 
dred Ungerman,  Tulsa;  James  L.  Calhoon, 
Washington,  D.  C;  John  C.  Hill,  College 
Station,  Texas;  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Gunn,  Okla- 
homa City.  The  workshop  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Medical  Center,  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa School  of  Nursing,  the  Industrial 
Nurses  Section  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Nurses  Association,  along  with  several  of 
the  large  industries  in  Oklahoma. 


The       Management       Development 
Study  Group,  Metropolitan  Chapter,  meets 


once  a  week  in  New  York.  At  a  recent 
meeting  Burt  W.  Teague,  supervisor  of  per- 
sonnel relations,  Caltex  West  Company 
spoke  on  individual  follow-up  in  manage- 
ment development.  Alvin  Brown,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director,  Johns-Manville  Corpora- 
tion, discussed  organization  principles 
which  are  the  guideposts  to  the  ideal  or- 
ganization and  the  premises  on  which  those 
principles  rest,  at  another  meeting.  He  said, 
"Organization  is  both  a  science  and  an  art, 
and  people  sometimes  forget  it  has  this  dual 
aspect.  It  is  an  art  in  the  sense  that  the 
principles  are  not  self-actuating;  they  have 
to  be  applied  in  the  light  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Some  people  think  that  organi- 
zation can  be  a  universal  pattern;  that  all 
you  have  to  do,  for  example,  is  copy  some- 
one else.  Some  others  think  that  organiza- 
tion is  merely  an  art;  that  it  can  be  played 
by  ear.  I  try  to  emphasize  the  first  without 
losing  sight  of  the  second."  Fred  G.  Lip- 
pert,  director  of  personnel  and  director  of 
executive  development,  American  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  gave  a  flannel  board  pre- 
sentation of  "What  is  Management  Devel- 
opment?" before  the  study  group. 


People  in  Personnel 


Appointment  of  Charles  H.  Frost  as 
director  of  employee  relations  for  the  inter- 
national subsidiaries  of  Charles  Pfizer  and 
Company,  Incorporated,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Brooklyn  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer.  Also  ap- 
pointed to  new  posts  with  the  108-year-old 
firm  are  Josiah  H.  Compton,  who  becomes 
personnel  manager  of  the  company's  offices 
in  Manhattan,  and  William  A.  Thompson, 
appointed  a  personnel  supervisor  at  the 
Pfizer  Brooklyn  headquarters. 

Mr.  Frost,  formerly  wage  and  salary 
administrator  for  Pfizer,  undertakes  per- 
sonnel responsibilities  for  the  company's 
international  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  its  overseas  operations.  Prior  to 
joining  Pfizer  in  1951,  Mr.  Frost  served  for 


several  years  as  assistant  manager  of  labor 
relations  for  Interchemical  Corporation. 

Mr.  Compton  served  as  assistant  per- 
sonnel manager  at  three  eastern  plants  of 
the  General  Cable  Corporation  before  join- 
ing the  personnel  department  at  Pfizer's 
Brooklyn  plant  in  1950.  Initially  a  person- 
nel assistant,  he  was  supervisor  in  charge  of 
Brooklyn  plant  personnel  prior  to  his  pres- 
ent appointment. 

Mr.  Thompson,  formerly  located  at  the 
Pfizer  International  headquarters,  under- 
takes personnel  duties  related  to  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  employees  at  Brooklyn. 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Pearse  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Personnel  Development 
of  Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  Evansvillc, 
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Indiana,  nutritional  and  pharmaceutical 
products  manufacturer,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  E.  Donald  Elliott,  vice 
president  for  personnel. 

In  his  new  position,  Dr.  Pearse  will  be 
responsible  for  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  Company's  management  development 
program,  and  also  will  provide  interpreta- 
tions of  psychological  tests  and  guidance  in 
testing  procedures.  Dr.  Pearse,  a  native  of 
Detroit,  joined  Mead  Johnson  from  the 
position  of  executive  vice  president  of 
Worthington  Associates,  Incorporated,  Chi- 


cago psychological  consulting  firm,  where 
he  served  for  four  years.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  was  for  one  yeat  director  of  psychologi- 
cal services  for  the  Harold  E.  Howard 
Company,  Detroit  management  consultants. 
Other  highlights  of  his  business  career 
include  a  tenure,  1950  to  1952.,  as  coordina- 
tor of  executive  development  for  the  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Corporation,  Willow  Run,  Michi- 
gan, and  1938  to  1942.,  as  an  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Michigan  Limestone  Divi- 
sion of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Rogers  City, 
Michigan. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


In  View  of  the  Increased  Emphasis 
Placed  upon  Effective  Personnel  Re- 
cruitment throughout  industry,  a  new 
booklet,  "Successful  College  Recruiting 
This  Year — 1957"  is  of  particular  interest. 
The  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  personnel 
department  of  the  Diamond  Alkali  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  describing  the 
publication  Arthur  P.  Schulze,  manager  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  says,  "The 
booklet  graphically  pinpoints  the  problem 
facing  our  Company,  tells  our  recruiting 
people  exactly  where  our  organization  pres- 
ently stands  in  this  respect,  and  provides  a 
host  of  helpful  suggestions  covering  re- 
cruiters' student  visitations — for  example, 
spadework,  preparation,  making  the  most 
of  visits,  interviewing,  post-visit  follow- 
up." 

The  booklet  attempts  to  synthesize  the 
bulk  of  material  written  on  the  subject,  and 
put  it  into  useful  form.  The  booklet  is  a 
convenient  compendium  of  well-accepted 
ideas  and  successful  practices  for  the  gui- 
dance of  Diamond  executives  with  recruit- 
ment responsibilities.  The  material  is  clearly 
and  briefly  presented  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
venient check  list  under  several  different 
headings. 


Monopoly    Power    as    Exercised    by 
Labor  Unions  is  the  title  of  a  recent  report 


published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  It  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Association  whose  address 
is  2.  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
According  to  a  release  from  the  NAM  the 
report  is  the  result  of  a  year's  careful  work 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  distinguished  labor 
relations  experts.  It  pulls  together  the  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  union  monopoly 
power  exists  in  fact;  how  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  become  established  and  grow  by 
legislation  and  judicial  interpretation 
which  absolves  unions  from  obeying  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  other  organizations;  and 
how  this  monopoly  power  is  being  used  to 
violate  the  basic  rights  of  employees,  em- 
ployer, and  the  public,  to  distort  economic 
relationships,  and  to  promote  objectives 
which  are  against  the  public  interest.  If 
unions  are  permitted  to  continue  exercising 
monopoly  powers  without  restraint,  the 
NAM  contends,  the  wage-price  spiral  will 
continue  feeding  the  fires  of  inflation;  indi- 
vidual union  leaders,  sustained  by  captive 
memberships,  will  grow  more  arrogant  and 
irresponsible;  racketeering  and  corruption 
in  union  official  circles  will  become  bolder 
and  more  widespread. 

Both  the  study  group  and  NAM  sup- 
port the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
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quarrel  with  the  union  movement,  but  only 
with  the  abuses  of  power  and  trust  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  until  they 
now  menace  our  free  institutions  and  their 
operation,  according  to  the  Association. 


A  Study  of  the  Employment  of  Bus 
Drivers  and  Conductors  from  the  age  of 
sixty  onwards  has  been  made  by  the  Nuffield 
Foimdation,  in  England.  A  limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  study,  titled  "Bus  Workers 
in  Their  Later  Lives"  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  Nuffield  Foimdation,  Nuf- 
field Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 
I.  There  were  good  reasons  why  the  Nuf- 
field Foundation,  in  continuing  its  publica- 
tions on  Aging  within  industry,  should 
have  selected  the  bus  workers  for  special 
study.  The  research  worker's  main  concern 
has  been  for  those  among  the  elderly  men 
who  wished  to  remain  in  employment  as 
long  as  they  were  physically  capable  of 
doing  so.  Bus  drivers  and  conductors  are  so 
situated  that,  when  they  find  themselves 
overtaken  by  age  or  by  some  impairment  of 
health,  they  almost  invariably  have  to  leave 
their  normal  jobs.  In  many  other  industries 
some  adjustments  or  concessions  can  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  aging  men :  an  aging  bus- 
man has  usually  no  course  but  to  look  for  an 
alternative  job,  often  of  a  comparatively 
light  nature. 

The  industrial  and  medical  records  of 
300  London  busmen  were  studied  from  the 
age  of  sixty  onwards,  right  through  the 
time  when  they  had  all  finally  retired  from 
the  service.  The  records  showed  that  well 
over  90%  of  the  300  had  joined  the  service 
before  the  age  of  forty,  and  most  of  them 
much  younger  than  that.  The  300  men  had 


all  been  apparently  quite  fit  and  effective  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  but  old  age  and  chronic 
sickness  soon  began  to  take  their  toll.  Even 
before  the  men  had  reached  their  pension 
age  of  65,  somewhere  around  io%  of  both 
the  drivers  and  of  the  conductors  had  al- 
ready been  physically  compelled  to  leave 
their  normal  jobs. 


The  Case  Method,  a  Technique  of 
Management  Development,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  pamphlet  published  by  the  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration.  Copies  at  75  ji 
each  are  available  from  the  Society  at  5506 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington 
15,  D.  C.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  all-day  workshop  on  the 
case-study  method  held  in  Washington.  A 
diverse  group  of  outstanding  specialists  in 
case  study,  drawn  from  imiversity,  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  case  publishing  firms, 
served  as  panel  participants  and  seminar 
discussion  leaders.  They  were:  Nathaniel 
Stewart,  stafi"  adviser  to  the  director.  In- 
dustrial Relations  and  Manpower  Division, 
Bureau  of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy; 
Andrew  Towl,  director  of  case  development, 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Harvard; 
Oscar  F.  Peterson,  senior  training  super- 
visor, Creole  Petroleum  Corporation,  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela;  F.  K.  Berrien,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity; H.  Walter  Shaw,  general  manager, 
technical  education  department,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company;  Robert  A.  Brooks, 
director  of  research,  Harbridge  House,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts;  Peter  Gil,  senior 
training  officer.  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada;  and  George  F.  Lewin,  assistant 
vice  president,  Government  Employees  In- 
surance Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Looking  Over  the  Company  Magazines 


Don't  let  it  Happen  to  you,  warns  an 
article  in  Colonial  Ways,  house  organ  of 
Colonial  Stores,  Incorporated.  The  piece, 
tellingly   illustrated   with   cartoons,   gives 


hints  to  help  employees  save  money  at  tax 
time.  Alice  and  Ralph,  two  fictional  char- 
acters, are  given  a  good  talking  to  by  the 
editor,  in  an  amusing  conversational  tone. 
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like  this:  (Ralph)  Now  to  figure  up  that  old 
income  tax!  (Editor)  In  other  words,  Ralph, 
the  fight  is  on:  fight  the  form,  fight  the 
deadline  and  fight  the  temper.  This  is  the 
night  of  April  14,  and  tomorrow  is  the 
deadline  for  filing  your  federal  income  tax 
return  for  1956.  You,  like  millions  of  other 
people,  have  succeeded  in  putting  this 
matter  off  until  you  have  all  of  one  evening 
to  rush  through  a  job  that  might  save  you 
more  money  than  you  earn  in  a  week. 

Asides  from  the  editor  continue  in  this 
manner  until  the  tax  situation  is  clear  as 
.  . .  well  ...  it  winds  up  like  this:  Alice, 
please!  How  can  I  concentrate  on  this  news- 
paper when  you  inerrupt  with  silly  ques- 
tions? Naturally,  I'll  look  over  your  figures 
before  I  sign  the  form.  And,  dear,  when  you 
mail  it,  don't  forget  to  put  a  stamp  on  the 
envelope. 

A  clever  way  of  imparting  some  very 
useful  information  to  readers,  we  think. 
Clever  editor  is  C.  B.  Amann,  Jr. 


Europe  for  You,  invites  the  G-E  Lamp- 
maker  in  the  lead  article  of  the  November- 
December  issue.  Europe  with  all  its  glamour 
and  romance,  the  magazine  says,  awaits 
lampmakers  who  take  advantage  of  the 
Nela  Park  Travel  Club's  proposed  European 
tour  next  summer.  The  Club  offers 
employees  of  the  Lamp  Division  and 
members  of  their  immediate  families  a 
chance  to  fly  to  Europe,  tour  five  or  six 
countries  (depending  on  which  of  two 
tours  the  employee  chooses  to  take)  for  a 
cost  of  $498  or  $564.  About  2.60  persons 
will  be  able  to  make  the  trip  on  three  air- 
planes which  are  available  to  the  club. 
Delightful  pictures  of  European  scenes  are 
attention-getting,  and  the  implications  of 
the  article  make  for  high  employee  morale, 
one  of  the  goals  of  any  editor.  R.  D.  Kubik 
edits   the  Lampmaker. 


Service  for  Company  Publications 
is  the  title  of  a  helpful  magazine,  published 
for  industrial  editors.  In  the  first  section 


of  the  magazine,  articles  are  reprinted  from 
selected  company  magazines,  and  then 
analyzed  for  the  readers.  For  instance,  the 
editor  says  about  an  article  on  civic  service, 
"This  is  the  type  of  article — showing  the 
company  to  be  a  good  'corporate  citizen' — 
that  the  editors  should  try  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  as  many  people  outside  the  com- 
pany as  possible.  It  is  a  story  for  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  a  story  for  the  employees 
and  others  associated  with  the  company 
itself.  It  should  be  put  into  public  libraries, 
professional  and  service  waiting  rooms,  the 
quarters  of  local  business  organizations — 
in  every  available  place  where  people  will 
see  it." 

The  second  section  carries  cartoons, 
pictures,  jokes,  and  so  on,  which  may  be 
ordered  and  used  by  editors  in  their  own 
magazines.  There  is  also  technical  material 
on  publishing.  An  article  on  how  your 
printer  can  save  your  money  is  extremely 
useful  for  any  editor.  Service  for  Company 
Publications  is  published  monthly  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
2.  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  McCloskey  is  the  editor. 


The  Benefit  Formula  in  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Industrial  Relations  Section. 
It  was  written  by  Michael  T.  Wermel,  re- 
search director,  Benefits  and  Insurance 
Research  Center.  Wermel  says  that  the 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  formula 
is  a  complex  device  designed  to  accomplish 
an  objective  determination  of  the  benefit 
amount  and  duration  to  which  a  claimant 
may  be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  his  previous  attachment  to  the  covered 
labor  force  as  measured  by  his  base-period 
earnings.  The  adoption  of  this  device  stems 
from  the  emphasis  in  the  American  mind 
upon  the  individual  and  consequently  upon 
the  value  of  relating  benefits  to  the  past 
earnings  of  an  individual.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the 
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individual,  American  unemployment  in- 
surance might  well  have  developed  into  a 
program  of  uniform  benefits  paid  to  all 
individuals    alike    and   related    to   a   sub- 


sistence minimum. 


"Women's  Contribution  to  the  1956 
Economy  has  been  unequaled  at  any  other 
peacetime  period  in  our  history,"  says 
Alice  K.  Leopold,  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  women's  affairs.  Mrs.  Leopold 
based  her  statement  on  the  jpj(f  Handbook 
on  Women  Workers  and  on  recent  census 
reports.  The  Handbook,  which  was  re- 
leased recently  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
was  prepared  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  of 
which  Mrs.  Leopold  is  Director. 

In  a  summary  of  women's  status  in  the 
year  just  ended  Mrs.  Leopold  said,  "A 
combination  of  factors  made  1956  an  out- 
standing year  for  America's  women  work- 
ers. The  favorable  economic  climate  en- 
abled them  to  achieve  an  all-time  high  in 
employment,  averaging  almost  11  million 
for  the  year.  Women's  many  skills,  acquired 
through  their  increasing  utilization  of 
educational  and  training  facilities,  opened 
doors  to  new  opportunities  and  brought  to 
women  workers  a  growing  recognition." 

Women  workers  of  1956  formed  almost 
a  third  of  the  673^  million  persons  in  our 
working  population.  In  such  professions 
as  teaching,  nursing,  and  dietetics,  they 
were,  in  1950,  from  three-fourths  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. They  were  in  the  majority  among 
clerical  workers — a  group  which  includes 
not  only  secretaries,  typists,  and  stenog- 
raphers, but  such  workers  as  attendants  in 
physicians'  and  dentists'  offices,  telephone 
and  telegraph  operators,  bill  collectors, 
bookkeepers,  and  cashiers.  The  Handbook 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  Z5,  D.  C,  at  35^^ 
per  copy. 


The   Crown   and   Closure   Division 


OF  THE  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
publishes  a  six-page  news  sheet.  Topics. 
The  paper  carries  a  nice  variety  of  items, 
including  news  about  promotions  and 
changes  in  top  management,  news  about 
the  product,  and  of  course  news  about  the 
employees  themselves.  An  unusual  bit  of 
information  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
which  may  give  other  editors  ideas  of 
where  to  look  for  material:  "Wooden 
crates  used  for  shipping  Crown  orders 
abroad  come  to  all  sorts  of  strange  uses  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  but  Corkers  who  saw 
the  photograph  in  the  November  z6  issue 
of  Life  magazine  must  have  had  a  start. 
There,  as  part  of  a  story  on  'A  Reburial  of 
Ancient  Bones'  (an  account  of  the  final 
laying  to  rest  of  some  700-year-old  unburied 
Indian  remains  in  Toronto)  was  a  photo- 
graph of  two  be-feathered  braves,  pouring 
a  load  of  human  bones  from  a  crate  clearly 
marked  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Limited.  This  is  the  first  time  our  crates 
have  been  reportedly  used  for  burial 
purposes!"  M.  E.  Dougherty  is  the  editor  of 
Topics. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
Joseph  G.  Phelan  was  an  assistant  professor 
at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  when  he  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  Peters  on  the  article  in  this 
issue;  last  Fall  he  joined  Bruce  Payne  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  management  consultants  of  West- 
port,  Conn.  Dr.  Phelan  has  engaged  in  personnel 
evaluation  and  executive  development  with  a 
number  of  companies,  and  has  published  several 
articles.  He  is  now  Personnel  Development 
Counselor  with  The  Bechtel  Corporation  in  San 
Francisco. 

King  Evans  has  been  manager  of  the  training 
department  of  Marathon  Corporation  for  about 
9  years.  Previously  he  had  been  director  of 
guidance  of  the  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Senior  High 
School,  training  super\'isor  of  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Division,  and  personnel  manager  of  Pater- 
son  Parchment  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Evans  has 
written  several  articles  for  publication,  in- 
cluding one  in  the  February  1956  "American 
Business." 


HELP  WANTED 

Wage  Ax>ministrator ;  Excellent  opportunity  for  college 
graduate,  age  30-38  with  large,  progressive  manufacturing 
organization.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  administration 
of  job  evaluation  plans,  preferably  the  NMTA  Plan,  with 
organized  employees.  Must  have  potential  for  promotion  to 
position  of  Wage  and  Salary  Administrator  within  several 
years.  Starting  salary  about  $8,000.  Location,  Central  New 
York.  Reply  Box  503. 


Management  Consulting.  Whire:  The  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
office  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nationally-known  man- 
agement consulting  firms  has  an  opening  for  a  permanent 
career-type  psychologist.  The  Work:  You  will  work  for 
prominent,  medium  and  large  industrial  concerns  on  such 
assignments  as;  appraisal  of  management  personnel;  psycho- 
metrics;  personnel  policies  and  procedures;  management  de- 
velopment programs;  compensation  and  other  incentives  and 
their  implications.  Your  work  will  be  at  the  corporate  execu- 
tive level  where  you  will  gain  the  valuable  over-all  manage- 
ment view  in  broad  areas  outside  your  field,  so  desirable  for 
personal  growth.  Riqi/iremitits:  You  must  be  between  30  and 
36  years  of  age,  with  an  MA  degree  and  preferably  a  PhD 
degree.  You  should  be  slanted  toward  the  industrial  rather 
than  the  institutional  or  clinical  field  in  your  interests;  you 
must  have  a  minimum  of  6  months  to  2.  years  of  experience 
directly  or  indirectly  working  in  industry.  Kewards:  High 
level  of  responsibility  and  achievement;  salary  commensurate 
with  experience;  unexcelled  opportunity  with  rapid  progres- 
sion; traveling  in  a  limited  area  on  full  expenses.  Please  write 
in  confidence  with  full  details  to  Box  505. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel  Psychologist:  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  indus- 
try, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer  position 
not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  496. 


YouNO  WOMAN,  Communications  Specialist,  desires  posi- 
tion with  large  corporation  in  area  of  internal  communica- 
tions, or  in  editorial  capacity  on  internal  or  external  maga- 
zine. Broad  experience  in  industrial  relations.  Three  years' 
experience  in  field  of  employee  communications:  revitalized 
dying  employee  publication,  prepared  first  employee  benefit 
booklets,  published  supervisory  newsletters,  installed  and 
supervised  complete  bulletin  board  program,  planned  exhibits 
etc.  Three  years  experience  as  administrative  assistant  in 
industrial  relations  with  firm  famous  for  advanced  manage- 
ment philosophy.  Hold  degrees  in  English  and  Foreign  Trade 
(speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish);  training  in  business  ad- 
ministration and  management.  Work  well  with  people; 
experience  in  group  work.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  497. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Industrial  Relations:  6  years 
diversified  personnel  experience.  Have  managed  well-rounded 
personnel  program.  College  graduate.  Age  33.  Present  salary 
$7600  P/A.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  498. 


Personnel  Director:  lo  years  experience  with  engineering 
and  scientific  firms.  Outstanding  record  with  union  contract 
administration  and  negotiation,  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  personnel  policies  and  procedures  and  the 
design  of  recruitment  and  training  programs.  Age  45.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  499. 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations  or  Management  Con- 
sulting: Age  37,  6}^  years  college  including  three  years 
night  law  school  completed,  15  years  Federal  Government, 
broad  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration, 
4  years  supervision  over  multi-office  organization,  6,000 
employees  in  five  states.  Seeks  position  with  industrial  or- 
ganization, handling  labor  relations  or  grievances  or  with 
consulting  firm.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Will  relocate.  Resume 
upon  request.  Reply  Box  500. 

Industrial  Relations  Analyst:  31,  with  education  to  Ph.D. 
level  in  Industrial  Relations.  Five  years  of  progressive  experi- 
ence in  the  solution  of  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  relations 
problems.  Presently  employed  as  senior  analyst  on  the  staff 
of  a  member  of  auto  "Big  3"  at  $8600.  per  year.  Interested  in 
Eastern  association.  Reply  Box  501. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  Ten  years  of  diversified, 
large  office  experience  (includes  two  years  industrial  and  four 
years  financial).  Capable  organizer.  Master's  degree  in 
personnel.  Married.  Middle  thirties.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Desire  $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  304. 


Industrial  Relations:  Age  36,  BA  Industrial  Psychology, 
LLB  Law,  Experience,  advertising,  public  relations,  aircraft 
plant,  printing  firm  and  advertising  agency.  Service  experi- 
ence and  training,  aircraft  mechanic,  aircraft  engineering. 
Reply  Box  507. 


Personnel  Management:  Married  Veteran,  age  17,  College 
graduate  B.A.  Currently  attending  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Major— Personnel  Administration, 
Business  Management.  Three  years  Military  experience  Ad- 
ministration, Logistics,  Technical.  Presently  employed  two 
and  one-half  years  Personnel  and  Salary  Administration. 
Experienced  in  Personnel  Office  Management,  Job  Evaluation , 
Job  Description,  Personnel  Record  Systems,  including  IBM, 
Employment  Interviewing  and  performance  Review.  Have 
reached  plateau.  Desire  change  of  scenery  and  additional 
development  in  all  phases  personnel.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  508. 


Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations:  Desire  career  in  this 
field.  13,  married,  one  child.  BA  Psychology,  MS  Industrial 
Relations  (Aug.  '57).  Reply:  Brad  Leonard,  1493  E.  St.  John, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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A  Supervisor's  Prayer 


DEAR  LORD,  help  me  to  become  the  kind  of  supervisor  my  manage- 
ment would  like  to  have  me  be.  Give  me  the  mysterious  something 
which  will  enable  me  at  all  times  satisfactorily  to  explain  policies,  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  my  workers  even  when  they  have  never  been 
explained  to  me. 

Help  me  to  teach  and  to  train  the  uninterested  and  dim-witted  without 
ever  losing  my  patience  or  my  temper. 

Give  me  that  love  for  my  fellowmen  which  passeth  all  understanding  so 
that  I  may  lead  the  recalcitrant,  obstinate,  no-good  worker  into  the  paths 
of  righteousness  by  my  own  example,  and  my  soft  persuading  remonstrance, 
instead  of  busting  him  in  the  nose. 

Instill  into  my  inner  being  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind  that  no  longer 
will  I  wake  from  my  restless  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night  crying  out  what 
has  the  boss  got  that  I  haven't  got  and  how  did  he  get  it. 

Teach  me  to  smile  if  it  kills  me. 

Make  me  a  better  leader  of  men  by  helping  develop  larger  and  greater 
qualities  of  understanding,  tolerance,  sympathy,  wisdom,  perspective, 
equanimity,  mind-reading  and  second  sight. 

And  when.  Dear  Lord,  Thou  hast  helped  me  to  achieve  the  high  pinnacle 
my  management  has  prescribed  for  me  and  when  I  shall  have  become  the 
paragon  of  all  supervisory  virtues  in  this  earthly  world.  Dear  Lord,  move 
over. 

AMEN 

Does  anyone  know  who  wrote  this  Supervisor's  Prayer?  We  picked  it  up  from  The  Kalends, 
employee  publication  of  Waverly  Press  and  The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore.  They 
say  it  was  contributed  as  part  of  a  Unit  One  talk  by  Wellington  Powell,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Powell  cannot  now  tell  us  where 
it  came  from.  Personnel  Journal  would  like  to  thank  the  unknown  supplicant. 
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Conference  Calendar 


AUGUST 

4-7  Boulder,  Colorado.  University  of  Colorado 

College  QT  University  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Meeting.  Donald  E. 
Dickason,  Exec.  Secy.  CUPA,  809  S.  Wright  St.  Champaign,  111. 

SEPTEMBER 

18-19-10    New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  xi,  N.  Y. 

i3-i4-i5     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Statler 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  George  S. 
Odiorne,  Division  Manager,  Personnel  AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

x5-x6-z7     Lafayette,  Ind.  Purdue  University. 

Purdue  University.  15th  Annual  Conference  on  Training  in  Business, 
Industry  and  Government.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  Industrial 
Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

ig-Oct.  3      Montreal  Canada.  Sheraton  Mt.  Royal  Hotel. 

Public  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  PPA,  13 13  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 

OCTOBER 

15-16-17     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel. 

California  Personnel  Management  Association.  38th  Pacific  Coast  Manage- 
ment Conference.  CPMA,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  BIdg.  xi8o  Milvia 
Street,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

xo-i4  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  15  th  Annual  Management 
Conference.  M  &  M  Assn.,  7x5  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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S^Uto^  ta  ^e^i^C&t:' 


Fort  Worth  \\-hen  it  isn't  rainhng 
IS  VERY  Pleasaist  Indeed.  The  Assistant 
Editor  and  I  visited  there  in  May  bet^veen 
storms  to  attend  the  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Society  of  Training  Di- 
rectors. They  have  become  one  of  the  more 
important  employee  relations  groups  and 
their  annual  conference  is  a  considerable 
affair.  There  were  nearly  600  in  attendance. 
In  addition  to  making  an  address  to  a 
section  of  the  conference  on  executive 
development,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  a  panel  on  psychological  testing. 
Together,  we  listened  to  a  good  many  of 
the  talks  and  were  impressed  with  the 
quality  and  variety  of  the  whole  program. 
There  were  t%vo  very  good  talks  by  women 
training  directors  which  compared  well 
with  anything  else  we  heard.  Mrs.  Frances 
Kidd  from  the  Radio  Valve  Company  of 
Toronto  was  one  of  these  speakers,  and 
Miss  Mildred  Hill  of  Neiman-Marcus  in 
Dallas  was  the  other. 

Later  that  week  I  spoke,  again  on 
management  development,  before  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  Association  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  an  attentive  audience  and  I 
met  some  old  friends.  During  the  next  week 
we  had  two  days  in  San  Francisco  and 
there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  about 
30  employee  relations  directors  at  the  oc- 
casional luncheon  held  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. My  host  was  John  Troxell  of  the 
University. 

We  no  sooner  reached  home  than  we 
took  off  again,  accompanied  by  Dave 
Soash,  the  personnel  conference  program 
director  of  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Los  Angeles — this  time  for 
Split  Rock  Lodge,  in  the  Poconos  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Here  I  ad- 
dressed the  Insurance  Company  Education 
Directors  Society  at  their  annual  three-day 


meeting.  This  was  a  group  of  education  and 
training  directors  from  casualty  insurance 
companies,  and  among  their  number  were 
many  more  old  friends.  Dave  Soash  was 
there  because  he  is  reviewing  his  fall 
conference  with  his  list  of  speakers.  Merle 
Thompson,  of  Standard  Accident  Insurance 
Company  in  Detroit,  and  I  are  making  a 
joint  talk  before  Dave's  Palm  Springs 
conference  next  October,  again  on  the 
subject  of  management  development.  Merle 
will  talk  about  the  program  of  his  own 
company  and  my  part  will  be  to  fill  in  with 
technical  detail. 

Altogether  we  had  a  busy  but  reward- 
ing two  weeks;  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  about  it  was  the  opportunity  to 
"re-union"  with  many  friends  from  all 
points  of  the  compass. 


When  the  inexperienced  speaker  gets  to 
the  place  where  he  feels  that  he  hasn't  made  his 
point  clearly  enough,  he  will  often  take  a  deep 
breath  and  say  ' '  I  would  just  like  to  say  this — . ' ' 


By  Now  Most  of  those  who  know 
Jim  Rice  know  that  he  is  leaving  the 
American  Management  Association  after 
12.  years.  However,  I  cannot  let  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  commenting  because  I 
first  knew  Jim  about  the  time  he  went  to 
AMA  and  I  have  seen  his  growth  in  wisdom 
and  responsibility  in  the  intervening  years. 
Jim  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  employee  relations 
field  and  he  has  an  extremely  wide  acquain- 
tance. In  his  new  work  at  McKinsey  & 
Company  he  will  have  a  responsibility 
similar  to  the  one  he  has  left  at  AMA.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  administration  of 
various  phases  of  the  firm's  operations 
beginning  June  i.  All  of  his  friends  wish 
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him  well.  My  congratulations  to  McKinsey 
&  Company  too ! 


Many  Legislators  are  so  Afraid  of 
THE  Political  Power  of  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  that  they  won't  even  con- 
sider, much  less  pass,  legislation  designed 
to  help  the  working  man.  A  recent  issue  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  carried  a  report  of  the 
shelving  of  a  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  that  would  have  required  labor 
organizations  to  open  their  financial  records 
to  the  public  and  one  which  would  give  the 
state  authority  to  inspect  union  welfare 
funds.  Some  of  the  senators — and  they  were 
Republicans,  not  Democrats — who  opposed 
allowing  such  legislation  to  come  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote,  said  they  were  afraid  it 
would  label  the  Republican  Party  as  "anti- 
labor."  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
Congress  really  passes  any  corrective  legis- 
lation, not  aimed  at  oppressing  labor  but 
aimed  at  correcting  serious  abuses  by  self- 
perpetuating  union  leaders. 


The  problem  may  not  lie  in  the  -person  who 
is  resistant,  but  in  the  way  the  material  is 
presented  to  him. 

M.ason  Haire 


My  Father-in-law  began  his  Business 
Career  as  a  stenographer  and  before  long 
became  the  secretary  to  the  vice  president 
of  a  railroad.  He  subsequently  had  a  very 
interesting  and  successful  career  and  always 
felt  his  early  experience  as  a  secretary  was 
of  great  value  in  promoting  his  career.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  more  of  our 
young  men  don't  do  this.  I  learned  today 
that  at  International  Business  Machines 
there  are  quite  a  few  young  men  secretaries. 


Arthur  Laney  is  one  of  the  few 
Personnel  Research  Men  I  know  who 
really  engages  in  true  research.  He  is 
especially  experienced  in  "measurement", 
which  means  measuring  rather  than  guess- 
ing at  things.  This  includes  the  measure- 


ment of  employee  attitudes  and  measure- 
ment of  potentials  for  success  at  the  time  of 
employment. 

His  doctoral  dissertation,  which  is 
reviewed  in  the  Personnel  Research  section 
of  this  issue,  deals  with  problems  of  great 
interest  to  industrial  employers — absentee- 
ism, accidents,  and  alcoholism.  Arthur 
Laney  got  his  degrees — Bachelor's,  Master's 
and  Doctor's — "the  hard  way."  These  were 
all  earned  during  a  period  of  active  employ- 
ment in  the  employee  relations  department 
of  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Among  other  things, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  research  committee  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  which  cur- 
rently is  conducting  a  long  range  study  of 
prediction  of  success  in  foremanship  and 
supervision.  Now  that  he  has  secured  his 
final  degree  we  can  expect  even  more  from 
him  in  the  way  of  research  in  industrial 
personnel  problems. 


The  only  effective  way  to  help  any  man  is 
to  help  him  to  help  himself;  and  the  worst 
lesson  to  teach  him  is  that  he  can  be  perma- 
nently helped  at  the  expense  of  someone  else. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


Open  Letter  to  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives,  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  York 

My  Dear  Senator: 

You  were  quoted  recently  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  expressed  yourself  in  favor 
of  the  "union  shop".  In  support  of  your 
position,  you  gave  an  interesting  reason. 
You  said  that  the  condition  of  the  minority 
employee  who  did  not  want  to  belong  to 
the  union  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
minority  stockholder  who  did  not  favor  the 
policies  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors. 

It  seems  to  me  your  example  isn't  a 
good  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  minority 
stockholder  has  the  clear  power  of  voicing 
his  criticisms  but  it  isn't  realistic  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  the  minority  union 
member — unless  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
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risk  of  "having  his  head  knocked  off." 
Secondly,  while  the  stockholder  can  sell  his 
stock  and  put  his  loss,  if  any,  down  to  poor 
investment  judgment,  the  minority  em- 
ployee has  to  join  the  union  and  pay  his  dues 
under  penalty  of  losing  not  only  his  job 
but,  in  many  cases,  his  opportunity  of 
earning  a  comparable  livelihood. 

Indeed,  the  parallel  falls  down  alto- 
gether, in  that  the  stockholder  is  under  no 
compulsion  whatever  and  is  free  to  come 
and  go  as  he  pleases;  whereas  no  such  free- 
dom of  choice  is  left  to  the  minority 
employee.  It  is  entirely  acceptable  to  me 
when  you  say  you  favor  the  union  shop  but 
it  is  not  acceptable  to  justify  your  choice 
with  what  seems  to  be  a  wholly  specious 
reason. 

Yours  very  truly. 
The  Editor 


I  HAD  THE  Pleasure  of  Hearing  an 
interesting  talk  in  Richmond  recently  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Personnel  Administration.  Victor  Reisel 
was  talking  about  union  problems  and 
remarked  on  the  stupidity  of  businessmen 
paying  bribes  of  any  kind  as  a  solution  to 
labor  problems.  He  put  it  this  way:  "When 
you  pay  your  first  dirty  dollar  on  Monday 
they  are  still  working  for  you.  On  Wednes- 
day they  are  your  partners,  and  by  Friday 
you  will  find  that  you  are  working  for 
them." 


The  man  who  beefs  longest  and  loudest  about  his 
job,  his  boss  and  his  employer  usually  makes  the  best 
worker.  The  guy  who  bux^ts  about  his  job,  happy  as  a 
bee  in  a  clover  patch,  doesn't  produce  as  much  as  the 
guy  who  grouses. 

— Institute  of  Social  Research 


A  Lot  of  People  Are  Demanding 
Economy  in  Government  Expenditures — 
including  me!  But  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  full 
realization  of  what  would  happen  to  busi- 
ness if  there  were  large  reductions  in  federal 


spending.  In  particular,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  true  condition  of  peace  under 
which  the  government  outlay  would  be 
reduced  from  something  more  than 
$30,000,000,000  to  five  or  ten  billions. 

Well,  in  case  you  haven't  thought 
about  it,  the  effect  would  be  almost  catas- 
trophic to  business.  We  have  been  riding 
for  more  than  ten  years  on  an  economy 
based  on  high  taxation  and  increasing 
federal  debt,  which  have  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  war  material  and  services.  The 
cessation  of  this,  possibly  accompanied  by 
some  reduction  in  national  debt,  would 
subtract  from  the  national  consumption  to  a 
degree  that  would  again  bring  substantial 
unemployment  and  would  seriously  curtail 
the  operations  of  many  businesses  heavily 
dependent  on  government  purchases. 

General  Time  Corporation  will  close 
its  Goshen,  Indiana,  plant  May  31st  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  defense  contracts. 
Donald  J.  Hawthorne,  president,  said  nearly 
100  Goshen  employees  will  be  laid  off.  This 
notice  affects  only  100  employees  but  if  real 
"peace"  were  achieved  and  the  cold  war 
came  to  an  end,  there  would  be  wholesale 
closings  of  factories.  Then  there  would  be 
not  merely  loo  employees  laid  off,  but 
1,000,000. 

In  the  last  ten  or  more  years,  there 
have  been  several  features  which  have 
created  supplemental  buying  power  through 
heavy  taxation  and  creation  of  new  debt. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  need  for  war 
material  and  services.  Another  is  the  steady 
expansion  of  installment  and  retail  credit. 
Any  substantial  curtailment  of  present 
expansion  of  these  items  is  going  to  be  felt 
in  the  economy.  Watch  for  the  day  when  a 
full  "peace"  is  declared — and  then  make 
sure  you  don't  owe  any  money. 
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Today  s  Group  Training  Problems: 
A  Review  and  Summing  Up 


THIS  paper  is  to  add  some  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  five  articles  which 
appeared  here  in  the  last  five  issues  of 
1956 — July-August  through  December.  The 
first  article  wzs  entitled  "Today's  Group 
Training  Problems";  the  others  were 
"Forces  that  Transform  a  Collection  into  a 
Group",  "Developing  Participation:  Some 
Fundamental  Forces",  "Directing  Partici- 
pation: Some  Forces  at  Work  in  Most 
Groups",  and  "Forces  that  Lead  to  Group 
Agreement  and  Decision." 

Training  people  today  are  increasingly 
impressed  by  the  two  tools  of  participation 
and  group  consensus.  Some  might  become  so 
impressed  by  their  value  that  they  measure 
the  training  program  by  the  quality  and 
amount  of  participation  obtained.  But 
often,  because  of  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
to  trainees  from  verbalization,  this  index  is 
not  a  true  measure  of  change  in  attitudes 
and  beliefs. 

Because  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
previous  articles  various  ways  in  which 
participation  may  be  obtained,  and  how 
consensus  may  result  from  such  participa- 
tion, one  might  suggest  that  perhaps  I  am 
basing  much  of  my  training  success  on 
group  processes  rather  than  on  subject 
matter,  and  individual  attitudes  and  skills. 
It  is  true  that  a  training  program  with 
emphasis  on  participation  and  group  con- 
sensus bears  the  appearance  of  dignity, 
individual  worth  and  responsibility.  And 
because  these  things  are  often  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  work  environment,  a  train- 
ing program,  regardless  of  its  subject  matter 
and  leadership,  can  achieve  a  fair  degree  of 


By  Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 


When  you  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  participation  in  group  agreements, 
you  risk  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
convictions  to  conformity.  By  showing 
what  conformity  comes  from,  the  author 
suggests  hoiv  to  minimize  it.  One  way 
is  to  aim  at  long-range  development 
rather  than  quick  training.  This  is  the 
sixth  and  final  paper  of  the  series. 


success  through  participation  and  group 
consensus  alone.  Nevertheless,  one  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  conformity 
arises  when  there  is  strong  emphasis  on 
participation  and  group  consensus,  and  it 
is  this  problem  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  here. 

Conformity  will  usually  result  when 
these  two  conditions  exist:  (i)  when  the 
training  group  is  not  the  trainee's  primary 
"reference  group,"  and  (1)  when  the 
trainees  fail  to  respond  to  each  other 
purposively — that  is,  when  they  fail  to  re- 
main sensitive  to  the  real  meanings  of  other 
participants.  Let  me  explain. 

"Reference  Group  "  Defined 

The  training  group  is  not  a  "reference 
group"  to  the  trainee  who  cannot  refer  to 
it  his  feelings  of  insecurity  or  security, 
fears  and  anxieties,  or  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  interpersonal  problems  of  identification 
and  acceptance.  When  trainees  make  a 
practice  of  either  inhibiting  these  factors  or 
habitually   referring   their   aspirations    to 
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Other  groups — such  as  superiors,  peers,  or 
subordinates,  or  to  groups  outside  of  the 
factory  such  as  lodge  groups  and  recrea- 
tional groups — then  the  training  group, 
especially  when  it  deals  with  subjects  of 
human  relations,  will  fail  to  achieve  the 
authority  and  permissiveness  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  trainees  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  what  they  say  and  agree  upon. 

The  trouble  here  is  the  multiplicity  of 
groups.  Today  man's  life  is  cluttered  up 
with  groups  of  all  sizes,  kinds,  and  re- 
quirements. We  move  from  one  group  with 
its  set  of  demands  and  expectancies  to 
another  group  with  different  norms,  and 
so  on  through  our  days.  The  conflicts, 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  and 
thereby  dilemmas,  are  abominably  huge 
and  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  relate  in  a 
consistent  way  to  any  group.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  products  of  group  effort  are 
actually  inferior  and,  for  many,  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  effort  is  but  a  waste 
in  comparison  with  what  they  accomplish 
on  their  own. 

Group  Interaction  Determines  Attitudes 

The  problem  to  which  we  are  address- 
ing ourselves  here  starts  with  a  sound  as- 
sumption. This  is  that  group  interaction  is 
the  major  determinant  in  attitude  formation 
and  attitude  change,  and  in  other  phenom- 
ena of  vital  importance  to  the  individual. 
Following  from  this  assumption,  the  train- 
ees are  brought  together  to  experience 
interaction  on  subject  matter  that  is  con- 
sidered desirable  for  them  to  absorb. 

When  this  group  interaction  is  proper, 
the  end  result  is  sometimes  a  change  in 
attitudes.  But  often  this  change  is  transient. 
That  is,  trainees  learn  different  attitudes 
for  the  training  situation  but  the  change 
does  not  carry  over  to  the  work  situation. 

To  many  training  directors  this  ex- 
plains why  trainees  today  are  inconsistent 
in  what  they  say  and  believe  in  a  training 
session  and  what  they  actually  practice  in  a 
work  situation.   The   important   thing   to 


realize  is  that  the  attitude  that  is  "right" 
in  the  training  situation  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  one  that  is  "right"  in  the 
work  situation.  This  discrepancy  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  on  the  trainees  sincerity 
or  honesty.  In  other  words,  this  need  not 
necessarily  be  looked  upon  as  conformity. 

Membership  Groups   Important   Too 

Studies  too  numerous  to  mention  sug- 
gest that  the  groups  in  which  a  person  has 
membership  may  not  be  the  groups  that 
have  influence  for  and  over  him.  Students 
use  the  term  "reference  group"  to  explain 
the  discrepancies  between  one  group  situa- 
tion and  another.  The  reference  group,  as 
described  by  Sherif,  is  simply  that  group  to 
which  the  individual  relates  himself  as  a 
part  or  to  which  he  aspires  to  relate  himself 
psychologically.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
individual  may  be  a  member  of  a  training 
group  but  unless  he  relates  himself  as  a 
part  of  it  or  aspires  to  belong  to  it,  it  is  not 
his  reference  group.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  his  training  group  will  not 
have  an  effect  on  him. 

If  we  call  the  group  in  which  he  inter- 
acts, but  which  is  not  his  reference  group, 
his  membership  group,  then  we  can  say 
that  membership  groups  are  influential 
indeed.  In  fact,  they  may  create  important 
psychological  problems  for  him,  and  they 
largely  account  for  the  pressure  people 
operate  under  today. 

The  foreman  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  Park  and  Stonequist  call  "marginal- 
ity" — a  situation  in  which  a  person  ordinar- 
ily lacks  stable  reference-group  ties.  The 
foremen  usually  arises  out  of  the  rank-and- 
file  of  workers  and  these  represent  his  refer- 
ence group.  But  as  a  foreman  he  is  between 
them  and  management.  He  cannot  consist- 
ently relate  himself  to  management,  partly 
because  of  the  group  from  which  he  came 
and  his  economic  position,  but  also  because 
he  does  not  take  part  in  activities,  such  as 
policy  decisions,  that  signify  to  him  a  kind 
of  reference  relationship.  As  Roethlisbergcr 
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SO  aptly  observes,  again  and  again  he  is  put 
in  a  position  of  either  getting  the  worker's 
cooperation  and  being  "disloyal"  to  man- 
agement, or  of  incurring  the  resentment 
and  open  opposition  of  his  subordinates. 

Now  we  can  see  "marginality"  in 
reference  to  training.  What  is  expected  of 
foremen  is  determined  by  several  groups 
other  than  themselves.  These  become  refer- 
ence groups.  Membership  in  a  training 
group,  if  successful,  adds  to  their  multiple 
loyalties.  This  is  frustrating  and  confusing. 
The  conflict  is  resolved  by  changing  at- 
titudes to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  training  session,  but  keeping  these  at- 
titudes referred  only  to  the  training  group, 
since  the  expectations  of  his  other  groups 
have  not  changed. 

Failure  to  Respond  Purposively 

A  second  condition  leading  to  con- 
formity has  been  mentioned — the  condition 
which  you  have  when  participants  fail  to 
respond  to  each  other  purposively.  The 
essence  of  purposive  participation  is  that 
the  participants  remain  sensitive  to  each 
other's  responses  during  discussion  and,  by 
corresponding  modification  of  each  other's 
remarks,  the  result  is  a  modification  of  at- 
titudes and  beliefs. 

Actually,  purposive  participation  in- 
volves "role-taking",  which  in  turn  means 
being  sensitive  to  the  perspective  and  at- 
titude of  the  other.  Deficiency  in  role-taking 
means  the  incapacity  to  look  upon  one's 
self  as  an  object  or  to  identify  with  an- 
other's point  of  view.  The  absence  of  role- 
taking  skills  is  a  primary  reason  for  the 
result  of  group  effort  being  something  less 
than  satisfactory  and  superior  to  individual 
effort.  Thus,  purposive  participation  de- 
serves considerable  study  as  a  training 
resource. 

The  capacity  to  take  the  role  of 
another,  to  identify  with  another's  point 
of  view,  to  "read"  other  people's  minds,  is 
a  little-explored  subject.  However,  it  ap- 
pears very  likely  that  the  effectiveness  of 


group  effort  is  related  to  the  interpersonal 
perception  which  members  of  the  group 
have  toward  one  another. 

Leaders  Understanx>  Groxjp  Members 

In  a  study  by  Chowdhry  and  Newcomb, 
entitled  "The  relative  abilities  of  leaders 
and  non-leaders  to  estimate  opinions  of  their 
own  groups",  the  assumption  was  that 
individuals  are  not  selected  for  positions  of 
leadership  merely  because  they  possess 
personal  qualities  which  fit  them  for  leader- 
ship in  general.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  members  of  the  group  will  be  the 
most  effective  leaders  who  are  most  familiar 
with  its  standards,  and  most  familiar  with 
the  degree  to  which  these  standards  are 
shared  by  the  group's  members.  It  seemed 
likely  to  these  two  investigators  that  such 
familiarity  with  the  group  is  considered 
desirable  by  members  as  they  choose  their 
leaders.  If  so,  the  researchers  theorized 
further,  chosen  leaders  should  be  more 
accurate  than  non-leaders  in  their  estimates 
of  the  attitudes  of  other  members  toward 
issues  relevant  to  the  group's  interest.  This 
hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  the  study. 
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Development  vs.  Training 


Thus,  these  two  conditions — not  per 
ceiving  the  training  group  as  a  primary 
reference  group  and  not  participating  pur- 
posively— operate  to  encourage  conformity 
to  a  very  high  degree  when  the  tools  of  the 
participation  and  group  concensus  are 
imposed.  What  I  am  saying  essentially, 
therefore,  is  that  developing  rather  than 
training  should  perhaps  be  the  aim.  The 
difference  is  that  developing  implies  a  very 
long-run  program  of  training,  in  which  the 
training  group  becomes  rather  permanent 
and,  with  such  permanency,  will  more 
naturally  acquire  a  reference  group  orienta- 
tion and  a  purposive  kind  of  participation. 

When  people  participate  for  reasons 
other  than  verbalization  and  ego  assuring, 
they  draw  closely  into  an  intimate  relation- 
ship  with   other   people.    This    allows   a 
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complete  disrespect  for  superficiality  and 
permits  some  of  the  most  profound  changes 
in  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Gradually,  as  the 
training  group  becomes  a  reference  group, 
purposive  participation  will  serve  to  de- 
velop a  highly  permissive  situation  wherein 
some  of  the  most  inner  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings will  come  forth  to  be  examined 
respectfully.  And  if  any  agreement  does 
occur,  it  will  more  probably  be  that  which 
suggests  conviction  and  purpose. 

At  this  transitory  stage  in  training  in 
this  country,  it  can  be  definitely  said  that 
the  extent  to  which  participants  are  skilled 
in  group  discussion  is  an  important  factor 
upon  which  hinges  the  success  of  the  train- 
ing program.  This  implies  the  social  skills 
whereby  an  individual  can  express  himself 
in  the  most  sincere  and  frank  manner  and 
still  retain  acceptance  in  the  group. 

Often  trainees  experience  a  reaction 
pattern.  That  is,  they  seem  to  change  their 
minds  sometime  after  the  training  session. 
Some  training  people  have  remarked  to  me 
that  this  is  an  indication  of  lack  of  integrity 


or  conviction,  and  in  many  cases  they 
suggest  it  is  an  indication  of  a  conformity 
personality. 

My  answer  is  simply  that  it  is  neither 
of  these.  It  is  often  a  condition  where  the 
pressure  to  participate  and  agree  become  so 
real  that  only  when  the  participants  return 
to  their  individual  selves  are  they  able  to 
face  their  honest  beliefs.  Many  times  they 
do  not  have  the  social  skills  required  to  be 
above-board,  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  their 
honesty.  It  is,  in  short,  the  attempt  of 
training  personnel  to  use  certain  social  tools 
that  represent  the  cultural  emphasis  of  this 
age.  Because  of  their  over-emphasis,  the 
resultant  change  in  belief  and  attitude  is 
extremely  temporary  and,  in  the  long  run, 
insignificant  if  not  detrimental. 

The  major  question  in  training  from 
this  point  on  will  be  how  to  create  a  per- 
missive atmosphere  among  trainees  that  at 
the  same  time  will  not  preclude  the  expres- 
sion of  inner  hostility,  fears,  needs  and 
beliefs.  This  is  a  developmental  problem, 
not  a  training  problem. 
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Overtime  Pay  for  Engineers 


By  Edward  N.  Hay 
Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


How  do  companies  which  employ  large 
numbers  of  "exempt"  engineers  com- 
pensate them  for  overtime?  I  questioned 
nineteen  companies,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industries  and  operating  across  the  coun- 
try, about  it.  Replies  from  all  nineteen  are 
summarized  in  this  report,  together  with 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  replies.  In  my 
original  inquiry  I  had  stated  the  problem 
like  this: 

A  number  of  pressures  make  it  essential  to 
make  some  provision  for  regular  and  heavy 
overtime  demands  made  on  engineers.  So  far  as 
non-exempt  engineers  are  concerned,  the  result 
is  automatic:  overtime  must  be  paid. 

However,  for  exempt  engineers  and  engi- 
neering supervisors,  the  problem  is  different. 
Frequently,  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  departments  of  the  company,  exempt  en- 
gineers are  obliged  to  contribute  large  amounts 
of  overtime  whereas  the  same  skills  in  another 
department  are  rarely  called  upon  for  overtime. 
Unless  some  provision  is  made  for  extra  pay  for 
overtime,  there  frequently  arises  the  problem  of 
morale. 

One  of  our  clients  is  concerned  with  this 
matter  and  has  asked  us  to  secure  information 
on  the  problem  from  a  variety  of  companies 
employing  engineers  in  substantial  numbers. 
Accordingly,  we  are  addressing  this  inquiry  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  tell  us  what  your 
policy  is  for  overtime  payment  to  exempt  en- 
gineers and  engineering  supervisors.  This  might 
be  phrased  as  a  specific  question:  How  do  you 
compensate  for  work-weeks  which  normally 
exceed  40  hours? 

Payment    for    Occasional    Overtime 

Only  two  of  the  nineteen  companies 
make  any  provision  for  paying  occasional 
overtime.  In  one  of  these  companies,  ex- 
empt engineers   may  elect  either  to   take 


More  than  half  of  the  companies  in- 
cluded in  this  survey  -pay  overtime  to 
exempt  engineers  for  scheduled  overtime 
work.  There  are  almost  as  many  varia- 
tions in  methods  and  amounts  as  there 
are  reporting  companies.  Their  prac- 
tices may  support  your  stand  in  the 
matter,  or  your  arguments  for  making  a 
change. 


time-and-a-half  for  all  overtime,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  company's  management  in- 
centive plan — not  both.  The  other  com- 
pany pays  overtime  at  straight  time  rate 
for  all  hours  beyond  the  regular  work-week 
but  less  than  40  hours,  and  time-and-a-half 
for  all  hours  over  40;  this  applies  whether 
the  overtime  is  occasional  or  regular. 

Payment    for    Scheduled    Overtime 

Nine — almost  half — of  these  nineteen 
companies  make  no  provision  for  overtime 
for  regularly  scheduled  work-weeks  ex- 
ceeding 40  hours.  One  of  these  nine  has  an 
unused  but  permissive  policy  to  put  into 
effect  if  an  entire  department  goes  on  an 
expanded  schedule.  Two  others  take  into 
consideration  unusual  amounts  of  overtime 
in  determining  the  year-end  bonus. 

Ten  of  the  companies  have  some  ar- 
rangement for  paying  overtime  when  regu- 
larly scheduled  work-weeks  exceed  40 
hours.  The  practice  of  these  companies 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  Pays  at  the  straight  time  rate  for 
overtime. 

1.  Pays  time-and-a-half. 
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3.  As  already  mentioned,  either  pays 
time-and-a-half  for  all  overtime,  or  gives 
participation  in  management  incentive 
plan;  not  both. 

4.  Pays  straight  time  for  scheduled 
hours  above  40  per  week  for  Junior  and 
Assistant  engineers  at  salaries  up  to  $148 
per  week. 

5.  Pays  time-and-a-half,  with  top  dol- 
lar limits. 

6.  Pays  time-and-a-half  for  the  lower 
salary  group  up  to  some  dollar  cut-off  point, 
where  it  decreases  linearly  to  straight  time 
at  $1500  per  month.  Apparently  there  is  a 
total  cut-off  point  at  some  unspecified  dol- 
lar point. 

7.  This  is  a  large  company  and  require- 
ments in  different  divisions  var)'.  In  most 
divisions,  regular  schedules  calling  for  more 
than  40  hours  include  overtime. 

8.  Pays  time-and-a-haif  for  salary  grade 
$659  per  month,  decreasing  to  straight 
time  at  $1,000  per  month. 

9.  (a)  Pays  authorized  overtime  at 
time-and-a-half  if  salary  is  below  $6x5  per 
month,  (b)  Pays  scheduled  overtime  at 
straight  time  if  salary'  exceeds  $6x5  per 
month. 

10.  Pays  time-and-a-half  for  scheduled 
overtime  if  salary  is  not  over  $650  per 
month.  On  salaries  over  $650  per  month 
but  not  over  $950,  S5.60  is  paid  per  over- 
time hour.  This  appears  to  be  designed  to 
pay  time-and-a-half  up  to  $650  per  month 
and  a  declining  rate  after  that  level,  taper- 
ing down  to  straight  time  at  $950  per 
month,  above  which  no  overtime  is  paid. 

"Struggled   with   Problem   for   Years" 

Excerpts  from  some  of  the  replies  will 
give  more  insight  into  company  thinking 
on  this  subject.  For  example,  the  person- 
nel manager  of  a  midwest  company  uTote 
as  follows.  (It  will  be  understood  that,  by 
promising  to  use  no  names,  more  candid 
statements  were  obtained.) 


We  have  struggled  with  this  problem  for  a 
number  of  years  and  I  must  confess  that  we  have 
no  standard  formula  or  policy  to  cover  this 
situation.  In  our  plant  locations,  we  have  our 
maintenance  engineering  personnel  who  arc 
compensated  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40, 
but  only  when  this  overtime  is  scheduled  and 
required  because  of  extra  running  time  at  that 
particular  plant.  This  excludes  the  head  of  the 
engineering  department  at  the  plant  locations. 

In  our  staff  engineering  groups  we  make  no 
provision  for  overtime  compensation.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  they  must  work  in  any  one  day  or 
one  week  to  carrj'  out  their  jobs  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  is  extremely  flexible.  These  people  are 
all  professionals  and  are  treated  like  any  other 
member  of  management  in  respect  to  overtime 
pay.  We  encourage  the  use  of  initiative  by  per- 
mitting them  to  use  their  own  discretion,  within 
reason,  in  working  as  fe^v  or  as  many  hours  as 
they  deem  necessary.  In  fact,  I  would  expect  the 
members  of  the  staff  engineering  groups  to 
resent  being  put  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  compensated  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
40  if  it  required  the  approval  of  their  imme- 
diate superior  or  department  head  to  work  these 
extra  hours. 

Another  officer  of  the  same  company 
wTote : 

One  must  be  fair  to  personnel  putting  in 
overtime;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
pride  which  many  engineers  or  management 
people  take  in  feeling  that  overtime  is  "'volim- 
tary"  and  that  by  not  being  paid  they  are  dem- 
onstrating initiative  and  thereby  contributing 
to  their  growth  in  the  company. 

When  another  company  last  year  put 
into  effect  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
overtime  pay  for  exempt  employees,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  company 
issued  a  memorandum  to  top  company  ex- 
ecutives which  read  in  part: 

Naturally,  this  change  in  policy  will  add 
additional  costs  to  your  operations.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  rigid  control  of 
overtime.  .  .  .  This  policy,  to  be  a  successful 
one,  requires  close  management  attention  and 
supervision.  It  is  not  a  policy  which  permits 
(Continutd  on  pa^e  100) 


Training  Supervisors  by  "Feedback" 


By  Lester  Tarkopol 
Luckmann-Tarnopol   &   Associates 
Management  Consultants 
City  College  of  San  Francisco 


IT  appears  that  supervisors  in  general  need 
training  in  human  relations  more  than 
in  any  other  direction.  Yet  some  companies 
are  curtailing  or  even  abandoning  such 
training  because  they  are  able  to  trace  so 
little  benefit  to  it.  The  verbal  veneer  of 
supervisors  is  often  changed  but  their  at- 
titudes and  behavior  as  seen  by  their 
workers  remain  about  the  same  and  pro- 
duction is  not  measurably  improved. 

This  is  a  report  of  a  human  relations 
training  program  which  meets  the  rigorous 
test  of  quantitative  research  and  which  has 
proved  successful.  In  presenting  it  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  the  time  required  to 
effect  real  change  is  worth  considering.  The 
first  evidence  of  actual  change  in  the  at- 
titudes and  functioning  of  the  low-rated 
supervisors  appeared  after  more  than  two 
years  of  training.  Several  changed  radically 
at  almost  the  same  time,  about  half  way 
through  the  feed-back  sessions.  Elements  of 
this  project  were  discussed  in  a  previous 
Personnel  Journal  article — "How  Top-Rated 
Supervisors  Differ  from  the  Lower-Rated", 
in  February  1956.  This  paper  has  to  do  with 
a  period  of  intensive  training  and  research 
in  the  same  California  public  utility 
organization. 

In  developing  a  workable  program, 
we  considered  a  number  of  factors  designed 
to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  the 
training  generally  found  in  industry. 
First,  it  was  thought  that  all  supervisors 
and  administrators  should  be  trained  in 
common  understandings  of  human  relations. 
Thus,  a  lower-level  supervisor  would  not 
immediately  be  overruled  by  his  boss  when 
attempting  to  use  his  new  training.  There- 


Some  training  programs  are  too  general. 
This  one  concentrated  on  specific  job- 
related  problems  by  using  material  '  'fed 
back"  from  a  comprehensive  employee 
attitude  survey.  After  20  to  50  prepara- 
tory sessions  over  a  two-year  period, 
each  supervisor  led  his  own  work  group 
in  the  feed-back  meetings.  A  consultant 
sat  in  on  each  meeting  to  help  the 
participants  face  up  to  their  real 
problems. 


fore,  training  began  with  the  general 
manager  and  his  staff  and  included  all 
levels  of  supervision. 

Second,  we  felt  that  the  training  had  to 
include  the  entire  working  force  in  some 
way,  so  that  first-level  supervisors  and 
their  people  would  come  to  understand 
each  other  better  and  their  relationship  be 
improved.  We  also  felt  that  training  the 
work  groups  as  units  would  help  overcome 
the  limitations  of  classroom  types  of  train- 
ing. The  trainer  in  each  case  would  be  the 
work  group's  actual  supervisor.  This  would 
avoid  the  development  of  two  ways  of  life, 
one  in  the  daily  work  situation  and  the 
other  in  "charm  school."  Moreover,  each 
group  could  move  along  at  its  own  pace. 

Another  important  consideration  was 
subject  matter  for  the  feed-back  meetings. 
We  thought  that  the  group  discussions 
should  be  related  to  the  life  of  each  work 
group.  The  discussions  would  be  based  on 
the  data  from  an  Employee  Attitude  Survey. 
Each  work  unit  would  receive  confidential 
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information  about  itself  from  the  survey,  to 
find  areas  in  which  they  had  problems.  Then 
each  supervisor  could  lead  his  workers  in  a 
discussion  of  their  own  problems.  The  by- 
products would  include  learning  how  to 
solve  problems  together,  and  developing 
attitudes  related  to  acceptance  of  change. 

Finally,  we  did  not  feel  we  could  hope 
for  these  attitude  changes  unless  the  group 
meetings  had  some  therapeutic  effect.  There- 
fore, each  group  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
consultant  who  had  experience  with  ther- 
apy. The  consultant  was  generally  non- 
directive  and  the  meetings  often  assumed 
the  aspects  of  superficial  group-therapy 
sessions. 

Preliminary  Training  Program 

The  total  training  program  took  four 
years  and  was  in  two  parts.  The  first  two 
years  were  primarily  devoted  to  lectures, 
conferences,  case  studies,  role  playing  and 
non-directive  group  process  sessions  at- 
tended by  all  ninety  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators. This  was  a  series  of  two- 
hour  meetings  of  groups  of  about  fifteen 
supervisors,  all  the  same  level.  There  were 
twenty  to  thirty  sessions.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  training  was  to  establish  com- 
mon understandings  of  human  relations 
among  the  supervisors  and  prepare  them 
for  change. 

This  preliminary  training  dealt  with 
such  topics  as  leadership,  morale,  group 
roles,  conference  leadership,  human  abilities, 
attitudes,  frustration,  defense  mechanisms, 
discipline  and  punishment  distinguished, 
group  decision  methods,  motivation,  inter- 
views, counseling,  planning,  and  follow  up. 
Also,  problems  and  cases  introduced  by 
the  supervisors  were  analyzed,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  the  group  for  testing 
back  on  the  job. 

Several  important  objectives  were  ac- 
complished; (i)  The  management  team  be- 
came aware  of  supervisory  problems  which 
they  had  not  previously  recognized,  (i) 
Nearly  all  personnel  saw  the  resolution  of 


some  long-standing  problems  which  af- 
fected them.  (3)  The  supervisors  developed 
a  common  understanding  of  human  relations 
so  that  they  reinforced  each  other  in  pro- 
ducing change.  (4}  Training  in  democratic 
group  leadership  prepared  them  to  lead 
their  work  groups  in  the  feedback  part  of 
the  program.  (5)  Bringing  together  super- 
visors from  all  departments  helped  them 
become  acquainted,  many  for  the  first  time. 
These  two  years  of  intensive  training 
brought  about  some  change  in  the  super- 
visors' surface  behavior,  but  the  change  did 
not  go  deep  enough  to  produce  consistently 
improved  interpersonal  relationships.  For 
this  reason,  we  embarked  on  the  second  two 
years  of  our  program,  using  the  survey- 
feedback  method  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
real  change. 

Survey-Feedback  Training  Method 

An  employee  attitude  survey  contain- 
ing 175  questions  was  given  to  all  employ- 
ees. The  questions  concerned  individual 
morale,  group  morale,  communications, 
supervision,  work  adjustment,  participa- 
tion, change  in  morale  and  supervision,  and 
background  information.  The  results  of  the 
survey  were  tabulated  in  two  ways.  First 
the  company-wide  results  were  made  avail- 
able to  all.  Then  each  work  group's  results 
were  tabulated  as  confidential  information 
for  the  supervisor  and  his  employees. 

At  the  top,  the  general  manager  and 
the  department  heads  studied  the  company- 
wide  results  in  one  area  such  as  Communica- 
tions. Then  this  same  material,  broken 
down  by  departments,  was  considered  by 
each  department  head  and  his  supervisors. 
Lower-level  supervisors,  similarly,  held 
meetings  with  their  people  to  study  their 
own  personal  data.  Thus,  each  supervisor 
attended  two  meetings  on  each  survey  area, 
once  with  his  boss,  and  then  as  the  group 
leader  with  his  employees. 

Before  each  meeting  a  consultant  met 
with  the  supervisor  for  an  hour  and  dis- 
cussed his  survey  data  with  him.  Then  the 
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supervisor  led  his  group  in  a  discussion  of 
the  data.  The  consultant  attended  these 
meetings  as  a  resource  person.  When  the 
consultant  was  not  present,  both  the  super- 
visor and  the  employees  had  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  avoid  the  real  meaning  of  their 
data.  This  is  the  well-known  phenomenon 
of  resistance  encountered  in  therapy.  It  was 
found  that  a  consultant  was  necessary  to 
help  people  face  the  real  implications  of  their 
data. 

In  this  manner,  the  results  of  the  survey 
were  fed  back  to  the  natural  work  groups. 
Each  supervisor  and  his  employees  received 
objective  information  about  their  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  expectations.  The  supervisor 
then  led  his  employees  in  probing  and  solv- 
ing their  problems.  By  interacting  in  these 
areas  of  their  basic  attitudes  and  beliefs, 
mutual  understanding  was  developed.  This 
type  of  self-analysis  tends  to  reduce  the 
emotional  blocks  to  communication  and 
opens  the  way  for  problem-solving  by  the 
group.  As  an  important  result,  this  practice 
in  problem-solving,  when  successful,  car- 
ried over  to  the  job.  These  groups  continued 
to  use  their  new  problem-solving  skills  on 
the  job. 

Problems  Created  by  Feedback 

Facing  people  with  a  mirror  reflecting 
their  own  attitudes  may  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  anxiety.  In  many  cases,  this  raises 
immediate  resistance  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  well-known  defense  mecha- 
nisms. The  defense  mechanisms  are  defenses 
against  anxiety  and  guilt.  They  are  normal 
ways  of  maintaining  self-esteem  through 
self-deception.  They  are  the  ways  we  all 
behave. 

Some  of  the  obvious  defenses  used  by 
employees  at  the  feedback  meetings  in- 
cluded aggressive  reactions  and  flight  or 
withdrawal  reactions.  Aggression  was  com- 
monly expressed  by  complaining,  or  in 
displaced  form,  by  scapegoating  the  con- 
sultants. Flight  was  expressed  by  denying 
the  validity  of  the  data,  claiming  the  ques- 


tions did  not  apply,  saying  the  questions 
weren't  understood,  or  by  withdrawing 
into  boredom  and  apathy. 

Withdrawing  into  apathy  is  the  least 
desirable  reaction  since  it  implies  giving 
up.  Active  aggressiveness  is  a  more  desirable 
condition  since  this  implies  that  people  feel 
that  things  can  be  changed  and  that  they 
have  not  given  up.  Moreover,  these  people 
generally  appear  to  derive  the  most  benefit 
from  the  training  program.  It  is  therefore 
recognized  that  in  many  cases  a  prerequisite 
to  positive  attitude  change  may  be  a  type 
of  catharsis  which  expresses  itself  in  com- 
plaining, or  some  form  of  aggressiveness. 

Hostility  Aroused 

The  procedure  used  in  the  feedback  of 
survey  material  was  calculated  to  arouse 
active  hostility.  One  function  of  the 
consultants  was  to  deflect  this  hostility 
away  from  the  supervisor  and  onto  them- 
selves. It  should  be  noted  that  the  hostility 
so  activated  already  existed  in  covert  form 
and  was  not  newly  produced.  When  the 
method  failed,  it  was  noted  that  the  super- 
visor exhibited  either  undue  fear  or  apathy. 
In  these  cases  the  group  either  became 
apathetic  or  was  unable  to  gain  confidence 
in  its  leadership  and  so  continued  to 
complain. 

Experience  showed  us  that  some  super- 
visors feared  the  consequences  of  un- 
restrained questions  and  complaining  on  the 
part  of  their  employees.  They  felt  that  it 
tended  to  stir  up  trouble  where  none  existed 
and  that  the  employees  not  only  lost  time 
from  work  while  in  the  meetings  but  also 
wasted  hours  thereafter  with  stirred  up 
feelings  and  complaints.  Logic  and  experi- 
mental evidence  to  the  contrary  often  pro- 
duced no  visible  change  in  these  super- 
visors' attitudes. 

After  four  years  of  training  experience, 
the  above  considerations  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  successful  training  program  may 
need  to  contain  sufficient  therapeutic  ses- 
sions for  the  supervisors  to  become  more 
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intimately  acquainted  with  their  own 
personality  needs.  We  had  returned  to 
"know  thyself"  as  fundamental  to  leader- 
ship training.  If  the  supervisors  were  to 
successfully  handle  the  hostility  of  em- 
ployees, their  own  personality  needs  must 
be  handled  first. 

Research  Design 

An  experiment  to  test  this  training 
program  was  conducted  in  the  Operating 
Department  of  our  public  utility.  The 
experimental  group  was  composed  of  six 
sections  totaling  85  employees.  These  em- 
ployees attended  meetings  to  discuss  their 
group  data  from  the  Employee  Attitude 
Survey  questions  which  they  had  previously 
answered.  The  questions  were  fed  back  in 
small  units,  about  twenty  at  a  time,  until 
they  had  received  a  full  feedback  of  135 
questions.  This  process  took  about  two 
years. 

The  control  group  in  the  Operating 
Department  was  composed  of  the  line-crews 
totaling  about  130  men.  These  men  did  not 
hold  group  meetings  to  receive  their 
survey  data.  However,  their  foremen  did 
participate  in  the  feedback,  since  it  was 
carried  down  through  the  department  to 
include  all  supervisory  personnel.  Thus,  we 
were  able  to  test  the  effect  of  training 
supervisors  down  through  the  first-level  as 
compared  with  carrying  the  training  down 
to  include  the  workers. 

Three  basic  measures  were  used  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  training,  i. 
Fifty-four  identical  questions  from  the  i^i 
and  1954  surveys  were  compared  for  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  These 
were  the  before-and-after  training  measures 
of  supervision  as  seen  by  employees,  z.  A 
comparison  was  made  of  the  replies  of 
both  groups  to  ix  questions  on  the  1954 
survey  about  what  changes  in  morale  and 
supervision  they  had  seen  in  the  past  year. 
3.  Those  supervisors  throughout  the  entire 
company  showing  the  most  and  least  change 
on  a  special  Supervisory  Attitude  Question- 


naire were  compared.  This  questionnaire 
was  a  projective  type  of  attitude  test  given 
only  to  supervisors.  The  questions  were 
not  of  the  type  which  test  knowledge. 
Therefore,  improvement  on  this  test  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  mere  verbal  veneer. 

Experimental  Results 

In  general,  the  results  showed  that  the 
experimental  group  made  significantly  more 
progress  than  the  control  group.  Those 
supervisors  who  were  trained  by  the  feed- 
back method  were  seen  by  their  employees 
to  improve  significantly  more  than  the 
supervisors  who  did  not  experience  this 
training. 

Nine  areas  related  to  supervision, 
morale,  and  communications  were  found  in 
which  the  trained  supervisors  had  improved 
significantly  as  compared  with  the  non- 
trained  supervisors.  These  areas  were: 
(i)  How  the  employees  felt  about  super- 
vision. (2.)  How  the  employees  liked  their 
supervisor  personally.  (3)  How  much  per- 
sonal interest  the  supervisor  showed  for 
employees.  (4)  How  well  the  supervisor 
told  employees  what  he  thought  of  their 
work.  (5)  How  well  the  supervisor  used 
democratic  group-discussion  and  decision. 
(6)  How  much  company  information  the 
supervisor  gave.  (7)  How  the  employees 
felt  group  meetings  had  improved.  (8)  How 
the  employees  felt  about  their  work  groups. 
(9)  How  the  employees  felt  about  their 
jobs. 

Two  Supervisor  Groups  Compared 

The  third  form  of  evaluation  compared 
the  eight  supervisors  who  had  improved 
most  on  the  Supervisory  Attitude  Question- 
naire with  the  seven  who  improved  least. 
These  two  groups  were  drawn  from  the 
thirty  first-level  supervisors  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  attitude  questionnaire  was 
answered  by  the  supervisors  about  them- 
selves. This  projective  test  gave  us  evidence 
of  deeper  attitude   changes   in   the   super- 
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visors,    possibly    related    to    their    basic 
personality  structures. 

The  eight  supervisors  who  showed  the 
greatest  attitude  change  on  this  test  were 
seen  by  their  employees  to  have  improved 
significantly  more  in  supervision  than  the 
seven  whose  attitudes  changed  least.  More- 
over, the  employees  of  these  eight  super- 
visors rated  their  improvement  in  group- 
morale  twenty-five  times  greater  than  did 
the  employees  of  the  seven.  Finally,  it  is 
significant  that  the  eight  most  improved 
supervisors  attended  an  average  of  3.8  times 
as  many  feedback  meetings  with  their 
workers  as  did  the  seven  least  improved. 

Summing  Up  What  Was  Learned 

Improvement  was  greatest  among  the 
lowest-rated  supervisors  who  clearly  needed 
most  to  change.  This  we  feel  was  a  fortui- 
tous outcome  of  feedback.  Facing  super- 
visors with  objective  evidence  about  them- 
selves produces  the  greatest  tension  in  the 
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lowest-rated.  They  became  quite  con- 
cerned about  their  status  as  supervisors. 
This  concern  increases  as  more  evidence  from 
the  survey  is  returned  to  them.  Relief  from 
this  mounting  tension  can  only  come  to  the 
supervisor  by  changing  himself  or  by 
flight.  At  this  point  the  consultant  must  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  supervisor  in  a 
therapeutic  manner  to  help  him  through 
this  difficult  period.  This  also  accounts  for 
the  general  upheaval  throughout  the  or- 
ganization which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  to  handle  when  using  feedback. 

The  improvement  in  supervision  which 
we  observed  seemed  to  be  related  to  in- 
creased sensitivity  in  the  supervisors  to  the 
needs  of  their  employees.  This  sensitivity 
was  probably  gained  by  interacting  in  a 
permissive  atmosphere  accompanied  by  self- 
analysis  during  the  feedback  meetings.  We 
noted  that  the  employees  saw  improvement 
in  how  much  personal  interest  their  super- 
visors took  in  them. 

Also,  supervisors  brought  their  work- 
ers into  democratic  discussion  and  decision- 
making about  their  work  problems  more 
often.  The  supervisors  increased  the  flow  of 
information  to  their  employees  tremen- 
dously. Communication  also  began  to 
course  up  through  the  lines  of  supervision . 
Both  individual  and  group  morale  were 
raised.  And  the  employees  said  they  liked 
both  their  work  and  their  supervisors 
better. 

Our  experience  convinced  us  that  train- 
ing supervisors  for  leadership  must  include 
a  therapeutic  process  involving  self-analy- 
sis. Real  leadership  means  meeting  other's 
needs  and  it  also  implies  handling  their 
hostility.  We  found  that  complaining  and 
releasing  pent-up  hostile  feelings  generally 
preceded  realistic  problem-solving  behavior 
by  the  groups.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
supervisors  must  be  trained  to  properly 
handle  this  type  of  hostility.  Only  then 
can  they  be  expected  to  lead  their  groups 
to  a  higher  level  of  problem-solving 
behavior. 


How  47  Companies 
Measure  Their  Executives 


By  Joseph  A.  Litterer 
University  of  Illinois 


AT  the  heart  of  an  executive  development 
program  is  the  appraisal  of  executives. 
From  this  audit  management  can  determine 
who  is  ready  to  be  promoted,  who  still 
needs  development,  which  departments 
lack  sufficient  second-string  executives 
ready  to  be  moved  into  vacated  key  posi- 
tions, and  whether  or  not  there  are  enough 
promising  men  moving  up  through  the 
executive  ranks  to  assure  the  company  of  a 
continuing  supply  of  able  executives.  The 
appraisal  also  shows  which  executives  need 
improvement,  in  what  respects. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  ap- 
praisal. Executives  make  them  every  day 
on  an  informal  basis.  However,  informal 
appraisals  may  cover  only  the  obvious 
things,  or  those  that  the  evaluator  con- 
siders to  be  particularly  important.  Further- 
more, it  is  difficult  to  compare  informal 
appraisals.  The  opinion  developed  by  one 
person  may  be  based  upon  entirely  different 
groups  of  factors  from  those  used  by  another. 

Since  appraisals  are  going  to  be  made, 
and  since  they  are  so  important  to  the 
company,  they  should  be  as  objective  and 
complete  as  possible.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  formal  appraisal  program.  It  establishes 
a  pattern  of  traits,  qualities  and  kinds  of 
responsibility  against  which  all  executives' 
performance  and  abilities  are  analyzed.  It 
requires  appraisals  at  regular  intervals. 
Checks  are  provided  to  insure  the  maximum 
amount  of  objectivity,  such  as  having  the 
appraisal  made  by  a  committee  and/or,  if 
made  by  only  one  person,  to  have  it  re- 
viewed by  another,  and  usually  by  having 
the  results  of  the  appraisal  explained  to  the 


One  of  the  first  steps  in  a  manpower 
program  is  to  find  what  you  ve  got  to 
work  ivtth.  The  author  asked  4j  com- 
panies how  they  appraise  men  of  ex- 
ecutive caliber.  He  reports  on  what 
kind  of  information  is  sought.,  how 
many  items  appear  on  the  appraisal 
forms,  how  degrees  of  merit  are  ex- 
pressed, who  does  the  appraising.  Prac- 
tically all  companies  tell  the  indi- 
vidual about  his  rating. 


person  being  reviewed.  However,  appraisals 
are  judgments,  not  absolute  measures.  At 
best  they  are  the  considered  opinion  of 
several  people  regarding  the  skill  and 
ability  which  the  individual  being  ap- 
praised shows  in  performing  his  job. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  appraisal  pro- 
cedures of  forty-seven  companies,  all  of 
which  have  spent  a  number  of  years  de- 
veloping their  programs,  and  a  number  of 
which  have  received  wide  attention.  Spe- 
cifically the  study  is  concerned  with:  (i) 
the  composition  of  the  appraisal  forms,  Ql) 
determining  the  parties  who  make  the  ap- 
praisal, and  (3)  the  extent  of  the  practice 
of  informing  the  person  evaluated  of  the 
results  of  the  appraisal. 

The  appraisal  forms  analyzed  were  of 
two  general  types:  (i)  those  evaluating 
general  factors,  and  (1)  those  evaluating 
specific  traits. 

In  the  first  type  of  appraisal,  the  rater 
is  asked  to  consider  several  things,  usually 
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three,  such  as  performance,  ability,  and 
potential.  He  then  writes  a  brief  essay-type 
description  for  each  of  these,  giving  his 
impression  of  the  person  being  evaluated. 
There  may  be  a  list  of  specific  questions  in 
which  management  is  particularly  inter- 
ested and  which  can  usually  be  answered  by 
checking  "yes"  or  "no".  These  questions 
are  obviously  secondary,  with  the  principal 
value  of  the  appraisal  being  in  the  several 
comments. 

Evaluating  General  Factors 

Forms  evaluating  general  factors  have 
not  been  mentioned  too  often  in  published 
descriptions  of  appraisal  programs,  and 
have  more  or  less  been  looked  upon  as  a 
rather  extreme  variation,  not  too  widely 
used.  If  the  proportion  found  here  (ten  out 
of  forty-seven)  is  any  indication,  this 
practice  may  be  in  wider  use  than  has  been 
suspected. 

Two  of  the  ten  companies  reported  that 
they  had  turned  to  the  general  factors 
method  after  having  first  used  the  specific- 
trait  evaluation.  One  company  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  its  appraisal  program 
and  decided  to  change  to  one  asking  for 
evaluation  in  three  general  directions,  with 
specific  questions  being  asked  where  special 
information  was  wanted. 

Of  the  ten  companies  in  this  group, 
five  rate  executives  on  three  general  factors. 
Two  consider  only  two  factors.  Single 
companies  consider  one,  four  and  five 
factors. 

Nine  elements  are  covered  by  the  ap- 
praisal forms  of  i9  companies.  Twenty 
companies  appraise  executives  for  per- 
formance (nine  companies),  personal  qual- 
ifications (six  companies),  and  potential 
(five  companies).  Three  appraise  for  de- 
velopment needs,  two  for  status,  and  one 
each  for  knowledge  of  job,  methods,  re- 
sults, and  impression. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  programs  used  ap- 
praisal forms  that  evaluated  specific  traits. 
This  type  of  form  is  more  familiar,  being 


used  frequently  in  employee  rating.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
design  of  forms  of  this  type,  and  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if 
there  had  been  differences  in  handling  these 
problems  when  the  form  was  adapted  for 
use  in  executive  appraisal  programs.  Among 
the  problems  have  been  the  number  of 
traits  to  rate,  and  the  rating  scales  to  be 
used. 

Evaluating  Specific  Traits 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  adequate 
coverage,  some  companies  may  use  as  many 
traits  as  possible.  However,  this  has  the 
danger  of  presenting  too  many  traits  to  the 
person  making  the  appraisal,  and  either 
confusing  him  when  he  tries  to  distinguish 
between  traits  that  may  seem  almost  the 
same  to  him,  or  trying  his  patience  with 
what  may  appear  to  him  an  almost  endless 
list. 

This  problem  was  faced  in  appraisals 
for  hourly  and  salary  workers  by  developing 
guides  to  the  number  of  traits  to  be  selected. 
However,  on  the  executive  level  the  traits 
appraised  are  more  complex  and  abstract. 
They  cannot  be  covered  by  a  brief  state- 
ment or  a  rapid  evaluation.  It  takes  far 
more  time  and  thought  to  make  a  judgment 
on  each  trait.  This  makes  it  desirable  to 
reduce  the  number  of  traits  to  an  absolute 
minimum  in  order  to  shorten  the  process  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  rater.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  more  difficult  to  increase  the 
number  of  traits  to  insure  that  all  vital 
factors  are  covered. 

A  compromise  must  be  made  between 
these  two  extremes,  to  provide  enough 
traits  to  cover  important  aspects  of  execu- 
tive performance  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  number  within  working  limits  for  the 
rater.  The  data  collected  in  this  study 
indicated  that  twelve  is  the  preferred 
number  of  traits.  Seven  of  the  37  company 
forms  listed  that  number.  Three  companies 
rate  on  only  six  traits,  and  three  each  for 
8,  9,  15  and  17.  Two  companies  each  rate 
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for  3,  13  and  14  traits.  Nine  individual 
companies  use  the  following  number  of 
traits;  7,  10,  11,  16,  18,  19,  2.0,  xi  and  i6. 
If  the  extreme  values  are  disregarded,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  companies  considered 
from  37  to  33,  there  is  still  a  spread  of 
sixteen  in  the  number  of  traits. 

Methods  of  Rating 

Another  problem  in  designing  an  ap- 
praisal form  is  to  choose  a  method  of 
indicating  the  degree  to  which  the  ratee 
possesses  a  trait.  In  the  study,  three  princi- 
pal types  were  found  to  be  in  use:  (i)  the 
continuous  rating  scale,  (2.)  the  graduated 
scale,  and  (3)  the  essay-type  answer.  The 
graduated-scale  method  is  by  far  the  most 
commonly  used,  being  employed  by  31  of 
the  37  companies.  Three  companies  use  the 
essay-type  ratings,  and  r^vo  the  continuous- 
scale  method.  It  should  be  noted  that  three 
firms  using  the  graduated  scale  also  made 
provision  for  brief  statements  or  remarks  to 
be  made  after  each  trait,  usually  asking  for 
specific  examples  to  substantiate  the  rating 
value  given. 

Number  of  Geaduations 

Regarding  the  number  of  divisions  used 
on  the  graduated  rating  scales,  ±0  of  the  31 
rating  forms  have  five  graduations.  The 
next  most  popular  number  is  three — found 
on  eight  forms.  One  company  employs  nine 
graduations;  three  use  four.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  three  forms  were  the  only 
ones  having  an  even  number  of  graduations; 
this  is  in  keeping  with  the  pattern  de- 
veloped for  rating  nonsupervisory  em- 
ployees. 

Realizing  that,  in  presenting  a  list  of 
traits,  there  were  bound  to  be  special  points 
of  information  that  could  not  be  included, 
many  companies  made  provision  for  the 
rater  to  comment  on  any  characteristic  that 
he  felt  should  be  included  in  the  evaluation. 
In  all,  nineteen  companies  asked  for  general 
remarks  to  be   made  on  any  points    that 


would  help  to  understand  the  performance 
or  abilities  of  the  executive  being  evaluated . 
One  of  the  new  tools  being  brought 
into  use  in  executive  development  work  is 
a  method  of  analysis  in  which  the  crucial 
factors  of  success  or  failure  in  an  executive 
position  are  studied;  this  is  termed  the 
critical  incident  method.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  companies  were  seeking 
such  information.  Usually  two  simple 
questions  were  asked:  (i)  What  is  his  best 
trait^  and  (2.)  What  is  his  weakest  trait? 
Twelve  of  the  companies  studied  include 
these  questions  on  their  appraisal  forms. 

Who  Makes  the  Appraisal? 

As  far  as  the  appraisal  form  is  con- 
cerned, its  construction  followed  the  gen- 
eral practices  used  for  non-supervisor)^  ap- 
praisal forms.  However,  in  the  actual 
appraising  there  were  some  important 
variations  noted.  As  a  rule,  the  appraisals 
were  made  by  one  of  the  following  indi- 
viduals or  groups:  (i)  the  ratee's  super- 
visor, Ql)  the  supervisor  and  his  superior, 
(3)  these  two  and  a  third  party,  usually  on 
the  same  level  as  the  super%-isor,  or  (4)  a 
committee  of  which  one  or  all  of  those 
mentioned  might  be  members. 

Forty  companies  told  who  makes  their 
executive  appraisals.  In  sixteen  of  these, 
the  super\-isor  has  the  sole  responsibility. 
In  five  others,  the  supervisor  and  his  supe- 
rior do  the  job;  while  in  three  others  the 
supervisor  is  aided  by  his  superior  and  a 
third  person,  working  independently.  When 
the  supervisor  alone  was  named,  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  many  instances  his  ap- 
praisals were  reviewed  by  someone  else — 
usually  his  superior,  sometimes  by  a 
member  of  the  executive-development  staff 
and,  in  one  instance,  by  a  committee. 

Fifteen  companies  said  that  a  com- 
mittee makes  their  appraisals.  The  com- 
mittee usually  consists  of  the  supervisor,  his 
superior,  and  another  person  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  super\-isor.  These  individuals 
perform  the  evaluation  as  a  group.  How- 
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ever,  the  composition  of  the  committee 
varied  considerably.  In  one  case  the  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  ratee's  peers. 

Counseling  after  Appraisal 

In  the  appraisal  of  non-supervisory 
personnel  many  companies  do  not  inform 
the  employee  of  the  results  of  his  appraisal. 
A  radical  departure  from  this  practice 
would  be  expected  in  the  use  of  executive 
appraisals,  since  one  of  the  important 
factors  of  successful  development  programs 
is  the  executive's  knowledge  of  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  as  revealed  by  the  appraisal. 

In  this  survey,  twenty-six  companies 
reported  on  whether  or  not  the  results  of 
their  executive  appraisals  are  communi- 
cated to  the  ratee.  Twenty-five  replied  that 
they  are,  and  only  one  said  they  arc  not. 
Many  of  the  companies  went  on  to  explain 
their  reasons  and  to  give  descriptions  of  the 
preparation  and  procedure  they  follow  in 
telling  an  executive  how  he  was  evaluated. 


An  Invitation  To 

READING  RACK  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATORS 

If  you  have  an  information  reading  rack  pro- 
gram for  your  employees,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  participate  in  a  nationwide  survey 
of  rack  program  effectiveness. 

The  survey  will  be  based  on  a  4-page,  i-color 
employee  questionnaire  designed  by  research 
experts  and  rack  program  administrators. 
Results  will  be  consolidated  and  analyzed  by 
Prof.  L.  C.  Lovejoy,  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Here's  your  chance  to  find  out,  for  the  first 
time,  what  your  employees  really  think  about 
it,  and  the  value  of  the  program  to  your 
company. 

For  full  details 

and    sample     questionnaire,     write     to: 
Robert    Mc.    Snibbc,    President 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS,   INC. 
13  East  5}rd  St.,  N.Y.  iz,  N.Y. — EL  5-0939 
Publishers  0/ Booklets  for  Employee  Reading  Racks 


Engineers'  Overtime  Pay 

(Continued  from  page  pi) 

delegation  of  responsibility  for  the  approving  of 
costs  incurred  in  this  category  of  overtime  work. 
Without  this  personal,  strong  management  on 
your  part,  this  is  a  policy  which  could  easily  get 
out  of  hand  and  jeopardize  your  budget  and 
financial  performance.  It  is  a  policy  that,  unless 
properly  managed,  might  encourage  unsatis- 
factory productivity  in  regular  working  hours 
because  of  a  desire  to  create  the  necessity  for 
overtime  work.  ...  In  short,  it  is  a  policy 
which  requires  and  will  test  the  strength  of  top 
management  and  their  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tivities under  their  direction. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  8}) 

systems  research.  Later  he  was  with  the  Samuel 
Feltman  Ammunition  Laboratories  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J.  He  resigned  there  in  1956 
to  work  toward  a  doctorate  in  industrial  psy- 
chology at  Purdue  University. 

William  M.  Fox  is  from  New  Orleans. 
After  receiving  BBA  and  MBA  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1948,  he  was  assistant 
to  the  personnel  director  of  a  textile  mill  for  a 
while,  then  completed  his  doctoral  work  at  Ohio 
State  in  1950.  Since  then  he  has  taught  at  Texas 
Technological  College  and  the  University  of 
Washington;  while  at  the  latter  his  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation was  accepted.  His  present  post  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations  and 
Management  at  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville. 


The  stream  of  ideas  flows  continuously  dur- 
ing all  our  waking  hours,  and  along  this  stream 
priceless  ideas  are  passing.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
try  to  catch  them  as  they  go  by.  We  should 
make  a  rough  note  of  every  idea  as  soon  as  it 
occurs  to  us,  regardless  of  where  we  are.  Some- 
how or  other  the  very  doing  of  this  seems  to  stim- 
ulate kindred  ideas. 

Edward  F.  Strceter 
quoted  by  Alex  F.  Osborn 
in  Applied  Imagination 
(Scribners) 


New  Weekly  Report  Fills  Big  Gap 
In  Employee  Relations  Picture! 

Only  Minutes  a  Week 
Needed  to  Keep  You  Posted 
On  Latest  Developments 
In  Fastest-Growing  Field 


•      CLERICAL      •      PROFESSIONAL      •      TECHNICAL 
ACCEPT  OUR  "GET-ACQUAINTED"  OFFER! 


ENGINEERING 


"Fills  a  real  need,"  has  been  the  practically  unanimous  reaction  of  executives  who 
have  seen  the  first  issue  of  WHITE  COLLAR  REPORT.  Launched  in  March  by 
Washington's  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  the  new  publication  reports  and  analyzes 
Important  developments  which  affect  both  employers  and  union  representatives  of 
white  collar  employees. 

This  is  the  very  area  just  announced  as  the  prime  target  for  an  intensive  organizing 
drive  by  the  AFL-CIO. 


What  WHITE  COLLAR  REPORT  Covers 

Union  Activities — including  policies,  in- 
ternal operations,  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, meetings  and  conventions,  rnem- 
bership  figures,  organizing  campaigns, 
planning,  tactics,  objectives,  demands, 
etc. 

Management  Activities — including  pro- 
grams in  the  legislative  area,  personnel 
practices  and  policies,  fringe  benefits 
and  salaries,  industry  conventions  and 
management  meetings  on  clerical,  tech- 
nical, engineering,  and  professional  em- 
ployee questions. 


Collective  Bargaining — including  major 
wage  and  contract  settlements,  contract 
patterns,  special  contract  provisions. 
Economic  Data — on  industry  earnings, 
hours  of  work,  cost  of  living,  employment 
figures,  etc.,  in  the  white  collar  field. 
Decisions — of  courts,  boards,  and  arbi- 
trators on  cases  affecting  white  collar 
employment. 

Contracts  in  Text — selected  from  the 
contracts  of  all  unions  and  the  larger 
employers  in  the  white  collar  field,  to 
show  prevailing  practices. 


Fruit  of  25  Years  Experience 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  has  been  a  trusted 
source  of  labor,  legal,  and  economic  information.  WHITE  COLLAR  REPORT  is 
prepared  by  seasoned  labor  Information  specialists  at  BNA  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  mailed  direct  to  users  every  week. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  INC. 


1231  24th  St.,  N.  W 

MAIL    mm^^ 
THIS  COUPON 
TODAY  ...  GET 
6  ISSUES  FOR 
ONLY  $6! 


Washington  7,  D.  C. 


The  Bureau  of  National  Afforrt  1231  24th  St.,  N.  W.,  WQthlngton  7,  0.  C. 

please  send  me  WHITE  COLLAR  REPORT  for  the  next  6  weeks  at 
YpC  your  special  "get-acquainted"  rate  of  only  $1  a  week.  (Regular  rate 

■  *^  •  •  •    is  $2  a  week.)  Bill  me  later. 
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ASPA  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


RICHMOND,  Virginia,  was  the  host  city 
for  the  9th  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, held  in  April.  Mr.  Hay  and  I  attended 
as  guests  of  the  Society  and  Ned  had  a 
spot  on  the  first  day's  agenda,  speaking  on 
"The  Guide  Chart-Profile  Method  of  Job 
Evaluation."  The  conference  was  well  at- 
tended; members  and  speakers  came  from 
across  the  nation.  The  latter  included  Victor 
Riesel,  labor  columnist  and  lecturer,  whose 
address  on  "Wanted — A  New  Morality" 
was  heard  at  the  dinner  meeting  on  the 
first  day. 

Among  other  speakers  were  Paul  W. 
Kayser,  vice  president-personnel  of  the 
American  Airlines;  Thurman  Sensing,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council;  AUston  B. 
Hobby,  director  of  executive  training  with 
Walter  V.  Clarke  Associates;  Lee  Belcher, 
director  of  industrial  relations,  Pillsbury 
Mills;  Dwayne  Orton,  educational  con- 
sultant and  editor  of  Think  for  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.;  Dale 
Yoder,  director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  George  D.  Beaton,  a  Baptist  minister 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  industrial  activities  for  many  years, 
delivered  the  keynote  speech.  His  subject  was 
"Our  Future  Is  Now."  One  point  he  made  was 
that  successful  production  programs  are  more 
person-centered  than  production-centered;  the 
hourly  worker  must  understand  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  ultimately  his  "boss."  Presumably 
there  is  room  in  that  idea  for  the  thought  that 
the  worker  also  is  a  customer,  and  stands  to  ob- 
tain more  of  what  he  needs  as  he  produces  more. 

Russell  L.  Moberly,  director  of  the  Man- 
agement Center  and  professor  of  business 
administration  at  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee, referred  to  Dr.  Heaton's  talk  when  he 
spoke  on  "What  Is  a  Complete  Salary  Adminis- 


tration Program?"  A  good  work  climate,  he 
said,  is  important  in  promoting  teamwork. 
Service  to  the  customer  must  always  be  the 
foremost  objective;  any  conflicts  interrupt  and 
impair  this  service. 

Dealing  with  his  own  subject.  Dr.  Moberly 
observed  that  salary  and  wage  administration 
may  be  thought  of  in  three  parts:  (i)  job  evalu- 
ating and  pricing,  (2.)  salary  determination — 
best  administered  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
by  the  supervisors,  and  (3)  executive  controls 
and  reports.  The  difficulty  which  companies  are 
having  at  present  with  their  engineers  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  hierarchy  in  engineering 
jobs  is  not  always  recognized.  Dr.  Moberly 
mentioned  five  different  systems  of  job  evalu- 
ation; thought  it  not  especially  important  which 
one  is  used.  The  important  part  of  the  salary 
program  is  the  recognition  of  where  the  judg- 
ment line  begins. 

Where  there  is  no  systematic  plan  to  help 
supervisors  evaluate  workers'  performance  in 
connection  with  their  pay,  there  usually  emerge 
many  grievances.  It  is  also  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  abilities  a  job  calls  for;  effective  job 
descriptions  are  required.  Finally,  supervisors  at 
all  levels  administering  the  salary  program  need 
to  find  out  and  keep  informed  about  how  the 
workers  feel  about  their  pay. 

Francis  M.  Bunch,  manager  of  supervisory 
and  employee  training  for  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  spoke  on  communications.  In  a 
90-minute  session,  less  than  30  minutes  were 
spent  on  the  presentation  of  the  material.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  was  given  over  to  ques- 
tions and  answers.  This  was  a  practical  example 
of  the  methods  and  principles  that  are  taught  to 
duPont  supervisors  in  the  company's  "How  to 
Communicate"  program. 

Learning  to  listen  is  the  purpose  of  the 
instruction.  In  a  series  of  eight  weekly  discus- 
sion meetings,  supervisors  are  told  "How  to 
Have  Face  to  Face  Contacts",  "How  to  Give 
Instructions",  "How  to  Hear  Grievances", 
"How  to  Correct  Employees".  At  each  meeting 
an  idea  is  presented  with  visual  aids.  A  discus- 
sion follows.  Case  problems  are  demonstrated  by 
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role  playing.  There  are  "post  mortems"  on 
"How  are  We  Doing?",  "What  Are  We  Getting 
Out  of  This?",  and  finally  there  are"  Handouts". 

Often  foremen  being  helped  to  learn  to 
listen  were  surprised,  when  their  conversation 
with  workers  had  been  recorded,  to  hear  how 
much  they  had  talked.  They  had  advised  rather 
than  questioned. 

The  duPont  groups  consisted  of  8  to  15 
supervisors.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  these  dis- 
cussion groups  had  spent  forty  hours  in  a  week- 
long  institute  in  preparation  for  leadership. 


When  asked  to  tell  a  little  about  role- 
playing,  Mr.  Bunch  gave  several  hints  on  how 
to  make  it  successful.  Telling  a  participant  to 
play  the  part  "as  he  thinks  the  person  in  the 
case  would  behave"  makes  him  feel  more  at 
ease  although,  of  course,  he  usually  behaves 
like  himself.  Always  having  the  participant  be 
the  first  to  criticize  his  own  performance  in  the 
post-mortem  period  helps  to  keep  him  from 
having  his  feelings  hurt. 

Doris  D.  Hay 


PACIFIC  COAST  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


CURTIS  H.  GAGER,  vicc  president  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  was  the  first 
speaker  at  the  ^yth  Pacific  Coast  Manage- 
ment Conference  held  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, April  i6th  and  17th.  Your  corre- 
spondent was  privileged  to  attend  as  a 
reporter  for  Personnel  Journal.  The  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  California  Personnel 
Management  Association  of  which  Walter 
B.  Siegel,  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
director  of  the  Soule  Steel  Company,  is 
president,  was  held  in  the  beautifully 
situated  Hotel  Claremont. 

Mr.  Gager  discussed  "Building  Manage- 
ment Skills  into  a  Company  Team."  Many 
different  kinds  of  men,  he  said,  make  good 
managers;  there  is  no  single  "managerial  type." 
However,  most  good  managers  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common;  among  these  are 
courage,  integrity,  insight,  a  strong  desire  to 
reach  the  truth,  and  the  desire  to  teach.  Another 
important  element  of  leadership  is  the  ability  to 
listen;  "a  man  can't  grow  unless  he  is  heard." 
Your  top  executives,  like  other  employees,  need 
to  feel  wanted,  appreciated,  a  sense  of  belonging. 

The  next  speaker,  on  "The  Economic 
Outlook,"  was  George  P.  Hitchings,  manager  of 
the  economic  analysis  department  of  Ford  Motor 
Company.  He  anticipates  a  40%  increase  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  in  the  next  ten 
years.  D.  Crawford  Houston,  director  of  indus- 
trial relations  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp., 
Utah  Copper  Division,  followed  Mr.  Hitchings. 
"Are  we  so  busy  doing  a  job,"  he  asked,  "that 


we  forget  who  does  the  job?"  In  his  judgment, 
effective  communication  is  the  most  important 
element  in  good  employee  relations.  Love  of  our 
fellow  man  is  the  keynote;  "and  if  this  sounds 
like  a  Sunday  school  lesson — it  is."  Before  our 
eyes  Mr.  Houston  burlt  a  bridge  over  "the 
chasm  of  distrust,  superstitions,  half  truths, 
misunderstandings . ' ' 

John  C.  Longaker,  factory  manager  with 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  presided  at  the  Tues- 
day afternoon  session.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
W.  B.  Daume,  director  of  personnel  of  the 
Plastics  Division  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
whose  subject  was  management  development. 
The  development  of  managers  is  not  easy,  he 
said;  it  takes  three  to  five  years  even  to  begin  to 
feel  something  happening.  No  stop-gap  methods 
will  do;  a  worth-while  program  must  be  planned 
and  continuous.  A  good  program  must  be  based 
on  the  reality  of  individual  needs;  these  must  be 
determined  by  "audits"  before  the  training 
starts.  Six  essentials  of  a  management  develop- 
ment program:  (i)  Policies  and  plans,  (x) 
Determination  of  methods,  (3)  Qualified  staff, 
(4)  Equipment  and  facilities,  (5)  Measurement 
of  results,  and  (6)  Acceptance  of  the  program — 
cooperation.  The  relationship  bet\veen  a  man 
and  his  boss  is  the  key  point. 

R.  L.  King,  director  of  industrial  relations 
with  the  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Company,  was 
one  of  the  first  speakers  on  the  second  day  of  the 
conference.  Speaking  on  getting  better  results 
from  an  industrial  relations  program,  one  point 
he  made  was  that  the  personnel  man  should 
not  be  desk-bound;  when  everything  seems  o.  k. 
he  should  get  out  into  every  comer  of  the  plant — 
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"  the  best  fertilizer  is  the  footstep  of  the  farmer 
on  his  soil." 

Strategy  and  tactics  in  labor  negotiations 
were  discussed  by  four  members  of  the  California 
State  Conciliation  Service  in  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session.  The  group  was  led  by  super- 
visor of  conciliation  Glenn  Bowers;  a  member 
of  the  team  was  Edward  Peters,  who  has  ap- 
peared at  least  twice  in  these  pages.  Unions, 
the  panel  agreed,  used  to  be  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in;  now  they've  grown  up  and  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  keep  the  business  going 
and  save  the  jobs  of  their  members.  The  concili- 
ator who  is  called  in  to  help  the  two  parties 
reach  an  agreement  first  must  find  what  are  the 
realistic  expectations  of  the  antagonists.  The 
management  in  most  cases  will  do  well  to  insist 
that  the  union  present  its  demands  first. 

The  final  feature  of  the  program  was  a  dis- 


cussion of  "The  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 
Outlook"  by  a  panel  of  ten  men,  several  of 
whom  had  already  delivered  papers.  Much  of 
the  discussion  concerned  the  4-day  32.-hour 
week  which  they  seemed  to  think  is  inevitable 
though  not  in  the  immediate  offing.  Another 
subject  touched  on  was  the  unionization  of 
white-collar  people.  The  reason  employers  fear 
unionization  of  their  office  people,  one  panel 
member  said,  is  that  they  know  the  union  can 
gain  something  for  these  employees.  If  we're 
doing  what  we  should,  we  need  have  no  fear. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  dinner  meeting 
which  was  addressed  by  Kenneth  McFarland, 
educational  consultant  and  lecturer,  General 
Motors.  His  main  theme  was  the  one  which 
was  summed  up  in  our  January  issue  under  the 
heading  "  Why  Men  and  Women  Get  Fired." 

Harrison  Terrell 


WARNING  ABOUT  GROUP  PSYCHOTHERAPY 


FROM  John  D.  Vandenberg  of  Purdue 
University  comes  a  "note  of  caution" 
about  the  practical  group  psychotherapy- 
procedure  which  was  described  by  George 
A.  Peters  and  Joseph  G.  Phelan  in  our 
March  and  June  1957  issues.  Mr.  Vanden- 
burg,  who  was  asked  by  the  authors  to 
look  over  the  articles  before  publication, 
found  them  "well  written,  interesting  and 
quite  thought-provoking."  However,  he 
has  certain  reservations  about  the  method, 
which  employs  role-playing  of  an  intensive 
kind.  He  says: 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  properly 
administered,  this  method  may  prove  to  be  an 
important  advance  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  The  authors  are  certainly  aware  that 
the  success  of  the  program  and  well-being  of  the 
participants  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  group  leader.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  this  point  could  have  been  em- 
phasized to  a  greater  extent. 

The  group  leader  must  have  the  training, 
experience,  and  capability  of  performing  detailed 
personality  diagnoses  by  the  interviewing.  He 
must  have  a  full  understanding  of  personality 


dynamics  and  group  interaction,  in  addition  to 
being  familar  with  the  "social  psychology  of 
industry."  One  must  ask  how  many  of  these 
talented  individuals  are  available  to  industry. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  few  people 
engaged  in  personnel  or  industrial  training 
activities  are  qualified  to  undertake  such  a 
program.  A  real  danger  exists  if  some  unqualified 
individuals  should  be  so  motivated  by  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  this  method  that  they 
actually  attempt  to  conduct  such  a  program. 
The  very  idea  of  anxiety  management,  as  related 
to  insight  potential,  may  be  misinterpreted  or 
misapplied  in  such  a  manner  as  could  be  disas- 
trous. Consider  the  outcome  if  an  inexperienced 
group  leader  tried  to  induce  tension  or  provoke 
an  increase  in  anxiety  in  an  individual  who  had 
achieved  but  a  precarious  balance  in  his  personal 
adjustment  to  the  environment. 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  trained  personnel  may 
be  quite  temporary.  Certainly  if  this  proves  to 
be  an  effective,  worth-while  method  of  handling 
these  critical  industrial  problems,  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  supply  the  demand.  Educa- 
tion will  fill  the  needs  which  are  created  by  new 
developments  once  these  needs  have  been  made 
known. 

Meanwhile,  unless  one  is  assured  of  the 
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qualifications  of  the  group  leader,  it  would  be 
wise  to  continue  using  the  more  conventional, 
non-directive  role-playing  processes. 

If  qualified  group  leaders  are  available, 
then  this  new  method  certainly  warrants  con- 
sideration. Its  emergence  does  seem  to  follow 


the  pattern  of  scientific  progress,  in  that  there  is 
increasing  specialization,  definition,  organiza- 
tion, responsibilities,  and  goals.  Therefore, 
despite  its  immediate  limitations  and  seemingly 
inherent  dangers,  full  consideration  and  trial  of 
this  new  method  is  warranted. 


IS  PERSONNEL  A  PROFESSION? 


WHAT  is  a  profession?  What  distin- 
guishes it  from  an  art  or  trade?  One 
answer  is  given  by  William  M.  Fox  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  who  may  be  re- 
membered as  the  writer  of  an  article  on 
Non-Directive  Interviewing  in  this  maga- 
zine just  a  year  ago.  "We  usually  think  of  a 
profession,"  he  says,  "as  encompassing 
more  than  the  development  of  highly 
specialized  skills,  methods  or  procedures.  .  . 
Today  we  have  a  body  of  concepts,  drawn 
from  numerous  disciplines,  w^hich  consti- 
tute a  philosophy  for  modem  personnel 
administration."  Mr.  Fox  proceeds  to 
outline  "several  important  premises"  of 
that  philosophy  which  look  toward  "the 
further  emergence  of  a  new  profession." 
Following  are  excerpts  from  his  discussion. 

I .  The  interests  of  labor  and  management  are  not 
basically  opposed:  In  our  system,  economic  sur- 
vival for  both  employees  and  management 
depends  upon  the  competitive  position  of  the 
company.  There  must  be  a  pie  prior  to  concern 
over  how  to  slice  it. 

1.  Unions  belong:  They  tend  to  reflect  in 
their  leadership  the  attitudes  and  qualities  of 
management.  With  good  supervision,  the  union 
becomes  a  valuable  adjunct  to  management; 
where  management  is  poor,  unions  help  to  point 
up  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  trouble. 

3 .  Behavior  results  more  from  emotion  than  from 
logic:  In  coping  with  grievances  or  the  problems 
of  introducingchange,  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  "feelings"  involved,  rather  than  to  what 
appear  to  be  the  cold  hard  facts  of  the  situation. 

4.  Workers  will  not  kick  your  teeth  in  if  you 
give  them  the  chance:  They  wish  to  earn  the  ap- 
proval and  respect  of  those  with  whom  they 
identify.  If  you  give  them  half  a  chance,  they 
will  usually  do  everything  to  make  their  work 
meaningful  and  worthwhile. 


5.  The  personnel  administrator  must  work 
through  the  line,  not  displace  it:  The  personnel 
administrator  should  not  attempt  to  relieve 
supervisors  of  their  problems;  he  must  assist 
them  in  learning  how  to  better  cope  with  their 
problems. 

6.  If  it  doesn't  pay  for  itself,  it  isn  t  justified:  In  a 
competitive  firm  the  personnel  administrator 
is  just  as  responsible  for  effectively  planning, 
organizing,  and  controlling  his  activities  as  any 
other  executive.  Modern  personnel  work  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  long  run,  if 
properly  conceived  and  executed. 

These  ideas  provide  the  framework  within 
which  a  distinctive  and  productive  philosophy 
has  developed.  To  be  sure,  there  exist  many 
"variations  on  the  theme." 

Orientation  to  Total  Situations 

Initial  emphasis  upon  the  staff  position  as 
one  for  omnipotent,  independent  experts  set  the 
stage  for  the  emergence  of  a  personnel  technician 
rather  than  a  personnel  manager.  Often,  the 
pioneer  personnel  man  regarded  his  job  as  pri- 
marily one  of  rectifying  the  errors  of  manage- 
ment and  impressing  all  with  the  wonders  of  his 
"scientific"  way  of  merit  rating,  selection,  time 
study  and  so  on.  He  attempted  to  justify  or 
"sell"  each  of  these  devices  to  management  as 
separate  entities  in  a  personnel  program. 

As  a  result,  personnel  administrators  came 
to  be  regarded  as  technicians  to  be  tolerated, 
rather  than  as  essential  members  of  top  manage- 
ment. It  is  understandable  why  they  were,  and 
often  still  are,  treated  as  such. 

With  the  development  of  the  line-and-staff 
form  of  organization,  management  has  acquired 
greater  sophistication  in  its  understanding  of 
organizational  relationships.  The  staff  position 
is  still  regarded  as  the  entree  for  specialization, 
but  not  as  a  vantage  point  from  which  line 
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An  Introduction  to 
Vocational  Development 

By  DONALD  E.  SUPER 

Work  looms  larger  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  daily  hfe  of 
the  average  employed  adult, 
yet  work  and  careers  are  so 
little  understood  that  society 
is  constantly  plagued  by  prob- 
lems related  to  them.  Psychol- 
ogists, economists,  and  sociol- 
ogists in  recent  years  have 
built  up  a  remarkable  body  of 
data  and  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  work,  career  patterns,  and 
the  techniques  of  psychology 
and  guidance.  This  book  inte- 
grates the  substance  of  such 
significant  research  with  many 
of  the  author's  own  findings. 
Dr.  Super  discusses  the  place 
of  work  in  the  life  span,  the 
career,  the  value  and  influence 
of  aptitude  testing  and  the 
merit  of  vocational  guidance 
programs  and  personnel  serv- 
ices. $5.75 


At  your  bookstore,  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRACTICE 
OF  UNIONISM 

By  JACK  BARBASH 
Author  of  "Labor  Unions 
in  Action." 


A  penetrating  close-up  of  labor 
unions  and  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
them  from  1933  to  the  present.  The 
author  places  special  emphasis  on  de- 
velopments since  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  in  1947,  and  stresses 
the  significance  of  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
merger.  "A  comprehensive,  penetrat- 
ing, and  well-balanced  review  of  pres- 
ent-day unionism  by  one  who  has  a 
deep  knowledge  of  and  loyalty  to  the 
labor  movement,  but  measures  it  with 
a  fine  ethical  sense."— SENATOR 
PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS.  "Objective  and 
thorough." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
"There  has  been  nothing  that  gives  so 
complete  an  inside  picture  of  union 
activities." — Library  Journal.       $5.00 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  GOMPERS 

By  PHILIP  TAFT 

Professor  of  Economics 
Broivn  University 

WALTER  GALENSON, 
Professor  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, University  of  California, 
says:  "...  the  first  authorita- 
tive study  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  part, 
this  stems  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  archives  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  have  been  made  available  to  the 
research  scholar,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  see  events  through  the  eyes  of 
Samuel  Gompers  and  his  contempo- 
raries ...  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
growth  of  one  of  our  major  social  insti- 
tutions." A  cornerstone  of  solid  ma- 
terial for  your  professional  bookshelf. 

$6.75 
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Applied  Imagination — Principles  and  Pro- 
cedures of  Creative  Thinking.  By  Alex  F. 
Osborn.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
revised  edition,  1957.  379  pages.  $3.75. 

"The  primary  function  of  this  book", 
says  the  author,  "is  to  enable  the  student 
the  better  to  understand  and  to  apply  his 
own  innate  creativity  to  all  aspects  of  his 
personal  and  vocational  life."  This  revised 
edition  constitutes  the  loth  printing  of  the 
book  which  came  out  first  in  1953.  The 
principal  changes  are  the  addition  of  a 
chapter  on  the  methods  of  "brainstorm- 
ing", or  organized  ideation,  and  one  on  the 
evaluation  of  ideas  coming  out  of  the 
process. 

Having  seen  little  by  Mr.  Osborn  on 
the  subject  since  reading  his  book  "Your 
Creative  Power"  in  1949,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  number  of  companies 
which  are  systemically  following  the  pro- 
cedures he  has  outlined,  and  by  the  number 
of  schools  now  offering  courses  in  ideation 
and  using  his  book  as  a  text.  The  author 
quotes  Professor  John  Arnold  of  M.I.T.  as 
saying  that  "the  person  trained  in  the 
creative  process  has  a  greater  chance  of 
developing  worthwhile  innovations  than 
the  person  without  such  specialized  train- 
ing." Companies  are  named  which  have 
set  up  courses  in  creativity  for  employees, 
with  excellent  results;  among  many  others 
are  General  Motors,  U.  S.  Steel,  I.B.M., 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Owens- 
Illinois.  An  official  of  General  Electric  said: 
"Graduates  from  our  Creative  Engineering 
Program  continue  to  develop  new  processes 
and  patentable  ideas  at  an  average  rate  of 
almost  three  times  that  of  non-graduates." 
Others  are  equally  enthusiastic. 

If,  as  the  author  says,  "creativity  is  an 
art — an    applied    art — a    workable    art — a 


teachable  art — a  learnable  art — an  art  in 
which  all  of  us  can  make  ourselves  more 
and  more  proficient,  if  we  will",  then  for 
yourself  and  your  company  you'll  want  to 
learn  more  about  it. 

H.  M.  T. 

Human  Relations  in  Business.  By  Keith 
Davis.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1957.  $6.95. 

This  book  concerns  people's  ways  of 
relating  to  each  other  to  accomplish  results 
that  are  not  ascribable  to  the  efforts  of 
single  individuals.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I  deals  vvith  the  scope,  the 
historical  perspective  and  some  miscon- 
ceptions of  human  relations.  Fundamental 
ideas  are  identified  as  motivation,  indi- 
vidual differences,  mutual  interests  and 
human  dignity.  Part  z  discusses  funda- 
mental problems,  starting  with  human 
needs,  the  objectives  of  the  business,  func- 
tional, and  superior  problems.  Part  3,  about 
how  to  improve  human  relations,  is  by  far 
the  most  elaborate  and  complete,  covering 
the  leadership  function,  employee  counsel- 
ing, communication,  collective  bargaining, 
wage  administration  and  training. 

I  have  never  seen  quite  such  an  exten- 
sive inclusion  of  studies  and  articles  as  in 
this  book — a  most  complete  analysis  of  the 
subject.  Because  of  this,  the  book  will  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  the  several  schools 
of  thought  on  human  relations.  One  school 
of  thought  is  Applied  Anthropology.  An- 
other is  the  group  dynamics  idea,  which 
regards  the  small  group  as  a  prototype  of 
the  kinds  of  behaviors  that  occur  in  society. 
A  third  is  the  practical  view  sponsored  by 
such  people  as  Thomason  and  Clement, 
Hoslett,  Brownrigg  and  Tredgold.  Mr. 
Davis'   comprehensive   book  seems   to  at- 
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tempt  to  integrate  these  three  viewpoints. 
The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
research  data  from  any  one  of  these  fields  if 
it  illustrates  his  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
book  will  have  tremendous  appeal  for 
readers  in  business  and  industry.  There  is 
one  difficulty  when  considering  it  as  a 
college  textbook;  it  cuts  across  the  courses 
in  management  and  personnel  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  hardly  be  used  as  a  separate 
text  in  a  human  relations  course.  And 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  oriented  to 
general  management  or  personnel,  it  will 
hardly  suffice  as  the  sole  text  in  a  manage- 
ment or  personnel  course. 

If  one  were  to  be  extremely  critical, 
the  most  he  could  say  is  that  the  book  lacks 
a  unifying  thesis.  But  the  first  of  several 
books  representing  the  trend  toward  inte- 
gration could  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
within   it  a  mature,   unifying  thesis.   No 
doubt  this  will  come  later.  Meanwhile,  the 
integration  of  various   viewpoints   in  one 
volume  represents  a  big  contribution. 
Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 

Industrial  Society.  By  Georges  Friedmann. 
Edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Harold 
L.  Sheppard.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  1955.  436  pages.  $6.00. 

The  advent  of  automation  has  caused 
many  changes  to  come  about  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  western  culture.  There  have 
been  benefits  alongside  the  creation  of  many 
dynamic  problems.  This  book  attempts  to 
survey  the  problems  created  by  the  newer 
technological  changes  and  examines  the 
role  of  the  social  sciences  in  this  experience. 
Thus,  the  human  factor  is  vitally  con- 
sidered throughout  the  discussion. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  presenta- 
tion that  among  other  things  of  importance 
the  following  rate  high:  control  of  the 
physical  environment  for  protection  of  the 
worker's  well-being  and  efficiency,  a  more 


refined  reconstruction  of  apprenticeship  and 
associating  the  worker  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  planning  and  direction  of  industry. 
This  is  a  book  which  has  enough  theory  in 
it  to  make  it  practical,  and  enough  practi- 
cality to  make  it  highly  desirable  as  theory. 
In  short,  readers  will  find  a  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  on  a  most  stimulating 
plane. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Elements  of  Supervision.  By  William  R. 
Spriegel,  Edward  Schulz,  and  William  B. 
Spriegel.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1957,  second  edition.  349  pages.  $6.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books 
on  the  subject  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, a  lucid  presentation  of  many  facets  of 
supervisory  relations.  Either  as  a  reference 
book  or  as  a  text  in  training  supervisors,  its 
scope  ensures  its  value. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  supervisor  as 
an  "organization  man."  He  is  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  bigger  whole;  representing  the 
company  fairly  to  his  people  while  at  the 
same  time  representing  his  people  to 
management.  Staff  specialists — their  rela- 
tion to  his  position  and  the  potential 
available  in  using  their  services  intel- 
ligently— are  the  subject  of  several  chapters. 
Such  specialties  as  safety,  suggestion  sys- 
tems, wage  and  salary  administration,  time 
and  motion  study,  and  quality  control  are 
discussed  specifically.  The  objectives  and 
the  responsibilities  for  performance  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  chapters  dealing  with  waste, 
discipline,  attendance,  assignments,  and 
so  on. 

Originally  brought  out  in  1942.,  this 
revised  edition  has  seven  new  chapters  on 
matters  in  which  "the  modern  supervisor 
finds  himself  hard-pressed,"  among  them 
one  on  "The  Supervisor  and  Mental 
Health."  Material  in  the  first  edition  has 
been    brought    up    to    date.    William    R. 
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Spriegel  is  dean  of  the  University  of  Texas 
College  of  Business  Administration;  Dr. 
William  B.  Spriegel,  his  son,  instructs  in 
neurology  and  psychiatry  at  Northwestern 


University;  Mr.  Schulz  is  now  manager  of 
personnel  for  R.C.  A.  Laboratories  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

F.  Farwell  Long 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Akaltzing  your  Communication  Problems. 
By  Robert  N.  McMurry  and  Ruth  G.  Shaeffer 
in  American  Business  for  May.  Two  pages — the 
first  of  six  articles  on  the  subject.  In  the  same 
issue:  "So  You  Have  an  Idea  to  Sell"  by  F.  C. 
Minaker.  A  two-page  feature  which  suggests 
applying  tried  and  true  methods  of  salesmanship 
to  the  selling  of  ideas;  adapted  from  the  Dartnell 
film,  "Keys  to  Human  Relations  in  Selling." 


When  Should  Directors  Retire?  By  Herbert 
Bratter  in  Banking  for  June.  About  three  pages 
on  a  question  which  furrows  many  brows.  In 
the  same  issue:  "College  Men  in  Banking"  by 
Frank  S.  Endicott.  Five-page  report  of  a  survey 
covering  196  banks,  about  the  starting  pay  of 
college  graduates,  their  pay  after  ten  years,  why 
college  men  quit  their  bank  jobs,  ways  to  reduce 
the  turnover. 


Human  Relations  for  Tellers.  By  Harold  F. 
Moeller,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  in  the  May  issue  of  Bur- 
roughs Clearing  House.  Tells  about  the  bank's 
training  of  "window  people",  after  questioning 
customers  about  their  judgments  of  them.  About 
five  pages. 


Labour  Relations  in  the  United  States 
Textile  Industry.  By  Solomon  Barkin  in  the 
May  International  Labour  Review.  "The  reversal 
in  the  position  of  the  union  in  the  textile 
industry  during  the  last  five  years,"  says  Mr. 
Barkin,  "is  unique  on  the  American  scene." 
The  twenty-page  article  tells  what  brought 
about  the  reversal,  discusses  the  industry's 
personnel  management  and  practices. 


What  Future  Managers  Will  Do.  Some  three 
pages  in  April  Nation's  Business  in  which  "ex- 
perts peer  ahead  to  1965,  find  significant  changes 
in  development,  responsibility."  Among  other 
things,  executives  may  spend  time  daily  coach- 


ing subordinates  and  being  coached;  employee 
relations  will  be  "tougher-minded."  In  the  same 
issue:  "You  Can  Measure  Morale" — about  four 
pages. 


Executive  Discontent.  A  one-page  editorial  by 
John  B.  Joynt,  national  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  in 
Advanced  Management,  May.  The  discontent 
comes  from  not  letting  people  know  where 
they  stand.  Remedy:  clarification  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  performance,  and  appraising  results. 
In  the  same  issue:  "The  Administrator  as  a 
Technician"  by  Lynn  E.  Castle,  training 
supervisor  for  Sandia  Corporation. 


Business  War  Games  for  Executives;  A  New 
Concept  in  Management  Training.  By  Franc  M. 
Ricciardi,  AMA  vice  president  in  charge  of 
divisions,  in  the  May  issue  of  AMA's  The 
Management  Review.  Describes  a  method,  still 
under  development,  of  training  executives,  in 
small  groups  competing  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  "Top  Management  Decision  Gaming," 
which  is  called  "a  dynamic  case-study  approach 
to  the  decision-making  process."  In  the  same 
issue:  A  special  executive  health  section  of 
thirty  pages. 


The  Supervisor  and  Absence  Rates.  By  Floyd 
Mann,  Helen  Metzner  and  Howard  Baumgartel 
in  AMA's  Supervisory  Management  for  June. 
Eight  pages  on  what  leads  to  absence  and  what 
reduces  absenteeism.  In  the  same  issue:  "Non- 
Directive  Interviewing — a  Technique  for  Get- 
ting the  Applicant  to  Do  More  of  the  Talking," 
by  N.  A.  Moyer  of  The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Pennsylvania;  twelve  pages. 


"You  can't  push  anyone  up  a  ladder  unless 
he' s  willing  to  climb  a  little." 

Andrew  Carnegie 
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Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


SocioMETRic  Factors  in  Employee  Ab- 
senteeism, Accidents  and  Alcoholism.  By- 
Arthur  R.  Laney,  Jr.  A  dissertation  sub- 
mitted for  the  Ph.D.  at  The  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1556.  99  pages.  Unpublished. 

This  competent  dissertation  deals  with 
three  of  the  most  conspicuous  mental 
health  problems  in  industry.  Absenteeism, 
accidents,  and  alcoholism  have  been  studied 
extensively  from  the  physiological  and 
psychological  point  of  view.  Relatively 
little,  however,  has  been  done  to  determine 
systemically  how  sociometric  status  com- 
pares with  other  factors  connected  with 
these  problems. 

Whether  or  not  a  man  is  accepted  by 
his  fellow  workers  has  been  shown  to  be 
directly  related  to  his  attitude  toward  his 
job,  and  to  the  morale  of  the  work  group. 
Dr.  Laney's  study  of  the  principles  of  group 
dynamics  as  they  are  related  to  the  three 
problems  mentioned  is  an  important  and 
timely  contribution. 

The  subjects  of  this  research  were 
employees  of  a  large  utility  company. 
Five  groups  of  employees  were  selected  that 
met  the  following  requirements:  (a)  the 
men  worked  in  close  proximity,  (b)  ap- 
proximate equality  job  status,  and  (c)  sta- 
bility of  personnel.  Three  of  the  groups  were 
clerical  workers,  and  two  were  "blue 
collar"  men.  The  following  nine  variables 
were  studied  in  relation  to  the  three  prob- 
lems: (i)  age,  (i)  supervisory  ratings; 
(3)  intrinsic  job  satisfaction;  (4)  popularity 
sociometric  status;  (5)  influence  sociometric 
status;  (6)  intelligence;  (7)  job  aptitudes; 

(8)  Briggs-Myers    personality    type;    and 

(9)  emotional  stability. 

The  two  sociometric  scores  were  ob- 
tained as  follows: 

(a)  The  "Popularity  Score"  was  figured 


by  giving  three  points  each  time  a  name  was 
mentioned  first  by  another  employee  in 
response  to  the  interview  question  "With 
whom  in  this  group  do  you  most  enjoy 
working?";  two  points  for  second  mention 
and  one  point  for  third. 

(b)  The  "Influence  Score"  was  com- 
puted similarly  by  giving  credit  each  time 
a  man's  name  was  mentioned  by  another 
worker  in  response  to  this  question  "Who 
in  this  group  do  you  think  would  make  a 
good  supervisor?" 

The  results  for  each  of  the  five  groups 
are  presented  separately  and  sociograms 
were  drawn  showing  the  dynamic  structure 
of  the  groups.  Interesting  personal  facts  are 
given  about  the  individuals  who  stand  out 
on  the  sociograms  as  leaders  in  the  groups. 

Only  the  two  blue-collar  groups  had 
sufficient  personal  injury  accidents  to  permit 
investigation.  In  these  two  groups  there 
seemed  to  be  no  differentiation  in  socio- 
metric status  between  employees  who  are 
most  frequently  involved  in  accidents  and 
other  employees. 

Only  seven  of  the  165  employees  in  the 
five  groups  were  classified  as  problem 
drinkers.  In  the  blue-collar  groups  the 
problem  drinkers  were  not  ostracized  by 
their  associates  or  rated  low  in  job  pro- 
ficiency by  their  supervisors.  In  the  white- 
collar  groups  however,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  tendency  toward  social  isolation  and 
rejection  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors. 

The  sociometric  factors  made  an  im- 
pressive showing  in  relation  to  absenteeism. 
In  this  study  acceptance  by  one's  fellow 
employees  was  found  to  be  more  influential 
than  intelligence,  job  aptitude,  and  even 
such  basic  biological  factors  as  age  and 
physical  condition  in  determining  the  job 
attendance  behavior  of  workers. 

The  significance  of  the  study  would 
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appear  to  lie  in  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  building  cohesive  work 
groups,  made  up  of  people  who  like  and 
accept  each  other,  as  a  way  of  preventing 
excessive  absenteeism.  Any  case  of  persist- 
ent absenteeism  should  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  by  his 
fellow  employees.  Where  counseling  does 
not  succeed  in  helping  the  employee  gain 
the  acceptance  of  his  fellows  a  remedial 
transfer  may  be  indicated. 

The  Reliability  of  Peer  Nominations 
Under  Various  Conditions  of  Adminis- 
tration. By  E.  P.  Hollander,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  x,  April  1957, 
85-90. 

Peer-evaluation  techniques  are  being 
used  increasingly  because  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  reflect  information  based  upon 
intimate  personal  contacts.  Numerous  valid- 
ity studies  have  shown  that  these  evalua- 
tions have  predictive  value,  but  more  needs 
to  be  known  about  the  reliability  of  such 
measures.  This  study  is  concerned  with  the 
reliability  of  peer-nomination  scores  as  it 
is  affected  by  three  variables:  (i)  the 
length  of  time  that  the  group  has  spent 
together;  (2.)  the  conditions  under  which 
the  nominations  are  made  (for  example, 
"for  research  purposes"  or  "for  admin- 
istrative purposes");  and  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  quality  on  which  the  member  of  the 
group  is  asked  to  make  nominations. 

The  subjects  were  over  700  entering 
Naval  officer  candidates,  divided  for  train- 
ing on  a  random  basis  into  13  groups  of 
about  30  men  each.  The  program  lasts  for 
16  weeks,  so  that  the  men  have  a  good 
chance  to  get  acquainted  during  this 
period.  Peer-nominations  were  made  during 
the  orientation  week,  during  the  third 
week,  the  sixth  week,  and  the  thirteenth 
week.  Nominations  were  made  under  these 
four  headings : 

Success  as  a  Future  Officer 


Interest  and  Enthusiasm 

Success  in  Officer  Candidate  School 

Leadership  Qualities. 

All  of  the  forms  required  five  "high" 
nominations  and  five  "low"  nominations  in 
order  of  preference.  Half  of  the  groups  were 
told  that  the  results  would  be  used  for 
research  purposes  and  the  other  half  were 
told  that  they  were  for  administrative  use. 

A  split-half  method  of  determining 
reliability  was  used.  It  was  found  that  forms 
administered  after  the  group  had  been 
together  only  a  few  days  showed  a  sub- 
stantial reliability  which  tended  to  rise 
only  a  slight  amount  as  the  forms  were  re- 
peated in  later  weeks.  The  peer-nomination 
scores  for  the  end  of  the  third  week  corre- 
lated at  about  the  .90  level  with  the  scores 
obtained  on  the  same  groups  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  week.  There  was  no  significant 
diff^erence  in  the  reliability  under  the 
"research"  set  as  opposed  to  the  "real"  set. 

These  results  are  presented  in  an  ex- 
cellent table  which  shows  reliabilities  for 
the  various  stages  of  training.  There  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  how  the  greater 
range  of  information  available  to  the  rater 
at  the  later  stages  affects  the  ratings. 


Motivation  is  so  important.  What  is  a 
person  willing  to  give  to  achieve  success 
or  retain  high  position!  Paul  Hume  in  the 
Saturday  Review  quotes  the  revealing 
answer  of  the  great  singer,  Rosa  Ponselle, 
when  she  was  urged  to  return  to  the  concert 
stage:  Ponselle  answered  frankly,  "No, 
thank  you,  that's  very  sweet.  But  for 
eighteen  years  I  gave  up  everything  for 
my  singing.  I  didn't  eat  all  the  wonderful 
things  I  wanted,  and  I  didn't  stay  up  late 
like  this.  I  went  to  bed  early,  and  I  worked 
— I  worked  hard.  And  I  practiced  and  gave 
everything  I  had  to  my  singing  and  to  my 
public.  Now  I  can  go  where  and  when  I 
please  and  do  as  I  please,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  give  it  up." 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Philadelphia,  which  observed  its 
40th  anniversary  in  May,  viewed  a  new 
AMA  training  film  on  Arbitration  at  its 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club, 
Philadelphia,  in  April.  Following  the 
showing  of  the  film  to  some  zoo  members 
and  their  guests,  a  panel  of  Philadelphia 
arbitrators  commented  on  the  film  and 
discussed  arbitration  strategy  and  pro- 
cedures. The  panel  consisted  of  Eli  Rock, 
arbitrator  and  attorney  who  works  with 
the  Philadelphia  government  on  labor 
matters;  Berthold  W.  Levy,  attorney  and 
arbitrator  who  has  been  heard  from  in 
these  pages;  and  Donald  (Scotty)  Crawford, 
management  consultant  and  arbitrator  with 
Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc. 

The  AMA  film  presented  an  actual 
hearing  of  a  labor-management  dispute 
between  S  K  F  Industries  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
Local  2.898.  The  experienced  arbitrators 
said  that  arbitration  hearings  usually  de- 
velop more  by-play,  more  emotion,  more 
fij-e.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  case  as  pre- 
sented was  rather  hard  to  understand, 
possibly  because  too  much  cutting  had  to 
be  done  to  bring  the  film  within  reasonable 
time  limits. 

Points  brought  out  in  the  panel  dis- 
cussion and  the  following  question  and 
answer  period:  The  apparent  issue  in  an 
arbitration  is  not  always  the  real  issue; 
Sometimes  it  is  expedient  for  management 
to  lose  the  decision — they  have  to  continue 
living  and  working  with  the  other  side  the 
next  day;  In  some  cases  neither  party  can 
afford  to  lose — in  such  cases,  look  for  an 
arbitrator  who  is  expert  in  effecting  a 
workable  compromise — there  are  such;  If 


either  side  makes  a  weak  presentation  of 
its  case,  the  arbitrator  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  help  out  by  questioning — he  will 
do  so  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  facts  he  requires;  Picking  an 
arbitrator  by  reference  to  the  number  of 
decisions  he  has  rendered  for  or  against  the 
management  side  (or  the  labor  side)  is  bad 
medicine — the  score  sheet  means  nothing 
without  an  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  and  the  background. 

It  came  out  that  Scotty  Crawford  had 
served  S  K  F  Industries  frequently  as  an 
arbitrator;  in  fact,  he  had  alternated  with 
the  arbitrator  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
film,  in  the  company's  regular  Monday 
morning  arbitrations.  He  thought  that  the 
case  shown  must  have  been  among  the  last 
to  go  to  arbitration  at  S  K  F;  such  cases 
now  are  handled  as  "Step  4H"  in  the 
regular  grievance  procedure  and  there  has 
been  no  arbitration  there  in  the  last  18 
months. 

Altogether,  the  association  meeting 
was  lively  and  enjoyable  even  for  those  not 
primarily  concerned  with  arbitration.  The 
association  president  I.  K.  Kessler,  of  John 
B.  Stetson  Company,  presided.  The  secre- 
tary is  J.  E.  Christ  of  the  Franklin  Institute; 
the  treasurer,  T.  A.  Cooper  of  the  Budd 
Company.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  January  through 
May,  and  September  through  November. 
Among  subjects  of  recent  meetings:  Fal- 
lacies in  Employee  Communications;  Sense, 
Cents  and  Incentives;  Executive  Develop- 
ment, Fact  or  Fiction;  Brainstorming — 
Creative  Thinking,  Wild  Thinking;  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  Industrial  Psychology. 


The  Northern  Califori^a  Training 
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Directors  Association  reports  on  member- 
ship in  a  recent  Bulletin.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  groups  to  compare  figures . 
How  does  your  membership  stack  up 
against  these  statistics?  Are  your  dues  about 
the  same,  higher,  lower?  What  does  your 
membership  mean  to  you? 

This  is  the  membership  history  of  the 
NCTDA;  In  1945-46  the  Bay  Area  Trainers 
Council  had  a  roster  of  1.00  names.  Member- 
ship was  big — no  dues  were  payable  or  paid. 
One  hundred  seventeen  ambitious,  forward 
looking  trainers  signed  the  membership 
scroll  in  June  1947.  However,  when  the 
"regulars"  voted  five  dollars  annual  dues — 
80  survived.  Four  were  lost  in  1949.  In  1950 
the  boys  decided  dues  should  be  ten  dollars 
for  each  twelve  months  of  sharing  knowl- 
edge and  fellowship.  When  the  eager-to- 
learn  trainers  had  afiixed  their  names  to  the 
roll — and  their  ten  dollars  to  the  kitty — 
the  total  was  59  for  195 1.  Twelve  were 
ASTD  members. 

In  June  1952.  they  were  6i  strong,  with 
18  also  carrj'ing  ASTD  cards.  The  next  year 
the  totals  were  76  and  x6.  When  the  bell 
sounded  for  the  1954  round,  104  proud 
members  of  the  newly  named  Northern 
California  Training  Directors  Association 
leaped  from  their  corners  and  forty-two 
displayed  the  ASTD  certificate.  Progress 
was  still  being  made  in  1955,  106-53; 
1956,  107-63  and  for  1957????  "The  list  is 
growing  so  rapidly  we  hesitate  to  print  the 
number  today,  for  it  will  be  larger  tomor- 
row." 

Your  membership  in  NCTDA  (The 
Bulletin  continues)  is  valuable.  During  the 
past  30  months  it  has  bought  thousands  of 
hours  of  Executive  Council  and  Committee 
Members'  time,  bringing  you  specialized 
authorities  who  have  packed  a  wealth  of 
timely  information  into  attractive  pro- 
grams; bringing  you  key  facts,  trend  ap- 
praisals, unusual  aids  of  many  kinds  to 
assure  the  success  of  your  training.  These 
meetings  have  all  been  summarized  and 
printed  in  The  Bulletin  which  comes  to  you 


as  a  part  of  membership  service.  17  topics 
in  6  major  fields  of  training  were  covered  in 
the  programs,  and  that's  not  the  complete 
stor)'.  There  were  workshops,  conferences 
and  other  activities  open  to  NCTDA 
members. 


The  Personnel  Association  of  Tor- 
onto also  has  something  to  say  about 
membership.  In  1948  the  Association  had 
seven  directors  and  a  total  membership  of 
195.  Fees  were  ten  dollars  a  year  with  a 
five  dollar  initiation  fee.  The  activities  of 
the  Association  were  even  then  growing  so 
fast  that  the  load  of  planning  and  adminis- 
tration placed  such  a  burden  on  the  directors 
that  the  Board  in  1950  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  part-time  "Executive  Secretary." 
The  number  of  directors  was  increased  to 
ten  and  the  annual  fee  raised  to  S15.  (A  new^ 
Associate  member  fee  of  $10  was  intro- 
duced.) The  initiation  fee  was  increased  to 
$10. 

Tn  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed, 
our  membership  has  grown  to  400  and  is 
still  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  five  or 
six  percent  a  year."  Our  various  established 
functions,  the  president  points  out,  such  as 
the  Spring  Conference,  the  One-day  confer- 
ence, and  so  on,  have  by  their  ver}'  success 
forced  us  to  keep  up  a  professional  standard 
in  running  them.  In  the  past  two  years  we 
have  added  seminars  which  in  themselves 
require  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative detail. 

This  past  season  it  has  been  necessary 
to  add  two  more  directors  and  create  the 
position  of  another  vice  president  to  zvy  to 
spread  the  increasing  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  operating  the  Association.  This 
brings  the  total  board  membership  to 
twelve.  The  executives  and  directors  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  expand  the 
position  of  part-time  secretary  to  full-time 
secretary. 

For  other  organizations  that  may  be 
considering  a  similar  move,  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  know  the  thinking  of  the  Toronto 
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Association  on  this  decision.  The  president, 
in  a  letter  to  the  membership  explaining  the 
plan,  says  that  the  secretary  would  manage 
generally  the  business  affairs  of  the  As- 
sociation and  provide  assistance  to  the 
directors.  He  would  report  to  the  president. 
He  would  carry  the  burden  of  administra- 
tive co-ordination  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  director  in  charge  of  each 
particular  phase  of  activities.  Dues  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  cover  the  added 
expense.  The  proposed  schedule  is  $15  a 
year  for  regular  members;  $2.0  for  associates; 
and  a  $2.5  initiation  fee.  In  comparison  with 
other  organizations,  the  president  shows, 
this  scale  is  reasonable.  For  instance,  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents 
has  a  membership  fee  of  $40  a  year;  the 
National  Office  Management  Association 
charges  $2.5;  and  the  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  $2.5 . 

Since  the  increase  in  fees  will  not  cover 
all  the  extra  expense  involved,  it  is  planned 
to  change  the  charges  for  conferences  and 
seminars  from  a  break-even  to  an  income- 
producing  basis.  There  will  be  increased 
office  expense  as  well  as  salary  to  pay. 


The  president  believes  that  the  services 
of  a  full-time  executive  secretary  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  the  membership.  First,  it  will 
make  possible  more  specialized  seminars,  at 
least  four  or  five  a  year  being  the  initial 
objective.  Second,  there  can  be  better 
seasonal  planning  of  speakers.  Third,  an 
executive  secretary  could  help  the  group 
develop  such  services  as  simple  basic  rate 
surveys,  informal  aid  for  placement  of 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  people, 
and  a  general  liaison  service  for  and  in- 
formation to  members.  Fourth,  the  nucleus 
of  a  headquarters  will  be  provided  where 
members  can  make  use  of  a  board  room, 
which,  if  expanded,  could  be  used  (perhaps 
on  a  fee  basis)  for  conciliations,  arbitration, 
or  supervisory  training.  The  final  advantage 
should  be  the  general  maturing  and  up- 
grading of  the  status  of  the  Association. 
Full  discussion  of  the  proposal  was  provided 
for  at  two  different  meetings.  This  idea  for 
a  full-time  executive  secretary  should  cer- 
tainly be  stimulating  and  inspiring  to  other 
groups. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Current  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions OF  Labor  Racketeering  will  lead  to 
internal  reforms,  Charles  M.  Brooks,  di- 
rector of  industrial  relations  for  the  Texas 
Company,  predicted  before  the  Seventh 
Annual  Personnel  Conference  of  the  Connecticut 
Personnel  Association  at  Yale  University  on 
April  zo. 

Speaking  before  2.50  State  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  executives,  Mr.  Brooks 
voiced  the  view  that  the  top  level  of  unions 
is  desirous  of  cleaning  house,  and  that 
proponents  of  new  labor  legislation  will 
await  further  disclosures  before  pressing 
such  measures. 

Leaders  in  labor  legislation,  collective 
bargaining  and  employee  relations  ad- 
dressed morning  and  afternoon  sessions  at 


Strathcona  Hall  on  the  Yale  Campus.  Com- 
menting further  on  his  subject,  "Labor 
Legislation — Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row", Mr.  Brooks  warned  that  unions 
must  depend  upon  service  to  their  members 
rather  than  compulsion  for  future  recruiting 
and  pointed  to  right-to-work  laws  in  18 
states  prohibiting  the  union  shops,  or 
compulsory  membership.  Continuing,  he 
said,  "The  public  sense  of  equity  and  fair 
play  will  require  restraint  of  labor's  present 
use  of  the  boycott  and  organizational 
picketing  to  force  its  aims  and  objectives." 
Mr.  Brooks  warned  against  the  dangers 
of  government  control  with  business,  unions 
and  individuals  alike  standing  to  lose  their 
precious  freedoms  if  our  labor  relations 
become   snared    in    the   trap. 
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Julian  A.  Thomas,  director  of  industrial 
relations  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
speaking  on  "A  New  Look  at  Industrial 
Race  Relations,"  said,  "In  view  of  recent 
reports  on  our  future  manpower  needs  to 
maintain  the  economic  growth  now  antici- 
pated, we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  skills 
of  any  part  of  our  population."  He  stated 
that  personnel  leaders  should  take  steps  to 
assure  the  training  and  integration  of 
negro  workers  in  our  expanding  economy. 
Mr.  Thomas  went  on  to  say  that  a  number 
of  large  and  small  industries  are  examining 
their  personnel  practices  and  that  several 
multi-plant  corporations  are  setting  up 
conferences  to  discuss  procedures  for  remov- 
ing any  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
workers  on  merit  and  ability. 

At  the  afternoon  conference,  Chris 
Argyris,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
administration  at  Yale  University,  spoke 
on  "How  Human  Can  a  Manager  Be?"  He 
blamed  today's  formal  organization  in 
industry  for  an  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  company's  goals  and  those  of  its 
employees.  "I've  concluded,"  said  Argyris, 
"that  we  are  entering  an  era  when  a  worker 
feels  satisfied  when  he  is  paid  more  money 
for  his  dissatisfaction.  The  workers  them- 
selves de-emphasize  the  human  aspects  and 
over-emphasize  the  material  ones."  He 
warned  against  company  dependence  on 
human  relations  programs  alone  to  change 
the  employee.  "I'm  not  saying  all  these 
human  relations  assumptions  are  wrong," 
he  said,  "but  there  are  limitations  to  the 
best  of  them." 

Argyris  believes  than  an  executive  should 
be  realistic.  He  should  be  an  expert  diagnos- 
tician and  have  a  range  of  leadership  styles 
to  meet  the  particular  situation.  To  start 
with,  the  executive  must  be  self-aware. 
Also,  according  to  Argyris,  he  should  know 
his  own  personality  and  how  the  per- 
sonality traits  are  interrelated.  He  shouldn't 
be  dominated  by  his  defenses.  "In  other 
words,  he  should  be  aware  of  his  prejudices 
and  be  sure  he  can  control  them  if  he  wants 


to.  He  should  also  be  aware  of  his  values 
and  abilities  and  feel  a  sense  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.  He  should  be  conscious 
of  his  behavior  toward  others.  There's  too 
much  emphasis  on  tr)'ing  to  change  execu- 
tives and  not  enough  on  helping  them  be- 
come aware  and  tolerant  of  themselves," 
Argyris  concluded. 


Yesterday's  Mistakes — Today's  An- 
swers— Tomorrow's  Plans — in  Personnel, 
was  the  theme  of  the  fourth  annual  Heart 
of  America  Personnel  Conference,  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  April  3.  Dale  Yoder, 
director  of  economics.  University  of  Min- 
nesota, spoke  on  where  are  we  going  in 
industrial  relations?  Joseph  F.  Finnegan, 
director,  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D,  C,  discussed 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service.  At  dinner  Lyman  C. 
Conger,  chairman  of  the  management  com- 
mittee of  the  Kohler  Company,  Kohler, 
Wisconsin,  spoke  on  "Coercion — A  Threat 
to  America." 

In  the  morning  there  were  six  sectional 
conferences:  i.  Communications  between 
employer  and  employee,  conducted  by  H. 
W.  Peterson,  manager  of  training,  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
2..  Reserved  rights  of  management,  con- 
ducted by  John  L.  Weddleton,  chief  coun- 
sel, industrial  and  community  relations 
division,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  3.  En- 
couraging management's  participation  in 
personnel  activity,  conducted  by  E.  F.  Scout- 
ten,  vice  president  and  director  of  industrial 
relations,  Maytag  Company,  Newton, 
Iowa.  4.  Selection  and  development  of 
supervisors,  conducted  by  Charles  F.  Moran, 
director  of  training,  divisional  supervisor, 
executive  development,  Fisher  Bodv  Divi- 
sion, General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  5.  The  salary  administrator's 
dilemma,  conducted  by  J.  Carl  Clamp, 
manager,  personnel.  Armour  and  Company, 
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Chicago,  Illinois.  6.  The  one-man  personnel 
department,  conducted  by  Don  M.  Johnson, 
director,  administrative  and  personnel  de- 
partment, Old  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  two  panel 
discussions.  The  first  was  on  the  current 
trends  in  the  labor  movement.  Participants 
were  Carl  Enggas  of  Watson,  Ess,  Marshall 
and  Enggas,  lawyers,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  George  Trombold,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  Boeing  Airplane  Com- 


pany, Wichita,  Kansas.  The  second  was  on 
compulsory  versus  optional  retirement. 
Participants  were  Elizabeth  Breckinridge, 
supervisor  services  for  aging,  Illinois  Public 
Aid  Commission,  Chicago;  Martha  Doug- 
las, director  of  counseling  employee  ac- 
tivities, Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  Chicago; 
Harold  G.  Johnson,  office  manager.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Indiana,  Sugar  Creek, 
Missouri;  and  Marshal  J.  Diebold,  vice 
president,  personnel,  Northrup,  King  and 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Several  Publications  of  Particular 
Interest  to  Women,  and  to  personnel 
workers  dealing  with  women,  have  been 
published  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  All  are 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, US  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  X5,  D.  C.  Job  Horizons  for  the 
College  Woman  is  designed  to  answer  ques- 
tions asked  repeatedly.  It  suggests  fields 
which  college  women  might  choose,  stress- 
ing shortage  occupations  such  as  engineer- 
ing, nursing  and  accounting.  Material  on 
the  job  market  and  how  to  find  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  nation's  work  force  is  in- 
cluded. Practical  help  is  given  to  the  girl 
who  plans  to  combine  marriage  and  a  career. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
necessary  steps  involved  in  getting  a  job. 
The  specific  advice  given  is  so  valuable  to 
those  looking  for  jobs  that  this  chapter  has 
been  published  separately  in  a  leaflet  called 
Job-finding  Techniques  for  the  College  Woman. 
Included  are  such  helpful  suggestions  as 
how  to  prepare  a  personal  folder,  submit  an 
application  and  make  the  most  of  an  inter- 
view. 

Women  and  social  security  are  con- 
sidered in  another  pair  of  publications.  The 
larger  one,  called  What  Social  Security 
Means  to  Women,  discusses  in  some  detail 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  women's 


stake  in  social  security,  workers  brought 
under  OASI  since  1950,  what  OASI  meant 
to  women  in  various  categories;  and  your 
social  security  account.  A  leaflet  summarizes 
the  benefits  for  women  imder  the  1956 
amendments  to  the  social  security  law. 

Opportunities  for  women  mathema- 
ticians and  statisticians  are  described  in 
Women  M.athematicians  and  Statisticians .  The 
opportunities  are  greater  than  ever  before, 
according  to  the  Bureau,  which  would  be  a 
healthy  situation  but  for  the  shortage  of 
trained  people  to  fill  the  jobs.  The  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  Employment  for  women 
mathematicians  is  found  mostly  in  colleges 
and  universities,  but  increasingly  in  private 
industry.  For  statisticians,  opportunities 
are  most  numerous  in  private  industry  and 
government.  "It  is  our  hope,"  said  Mrs. 
Alice  K.  Leopold,  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  labor  for  women's  affairs,  "that  the 
findings  in  this  pamphlet  will  encourage 
more  young  women  to  train  for  this  field. 
We  hope  that  it  will  inspire  mature  college 
women  who  have  majored  in  mathematics 
to  prepare  for  teaching  positions.  ."  Train- 
ing for  these  positions  is  specialized  and 
requires  at  least  a  college  degree.  In  addition 
to  this  basic  requirement  there  are  some  jobs 
which  call  for  additional  hours  of  college 
work.  The  pamphlet  also  includes  material 
on  personal  characteristics  needed. 
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The  1956  Handbook  on  Women  Workers, 
published  biennially  by  the  Bureau,  brings 
together  basic  information  on  trends  in 
women's  employment  and  occupations;  the 
age  and  marital  status  of  women  workers ; 
womens  earnings  and  income;  women's 
educational  status;  and  State  laws  affecting 
the  employment  and  civil  and  political 
status  of  women.  It  is  designed  as  a  source 
book  for  the  use  of  labor  unions,  employers, 
educators,  and  women's  organizations. 


Employee  Appraisal,  what  the  super- 
visor should  know  and  do,  is  the  subject  of  a 
new  pamphlet  published  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  Waldo  E.  Fisher,  professor 
of  industrial  relations  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  author. 
Speaking  to  the  supervisor,  Fisher  concludes 
that  appraisal  forms  will  add  to  his  already 
heavy  burden  of  work.  It  will  take  time  and 
thought  to  do  the  job  as  it  should  be  done, 
but  if  it  is  done  right  the  employee  will 
benefit. 

Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit  Plans, 
Their  Economic  and  Industrial  Relations  Impli- 
cations,   is    another    publication    of    the 


industrial  relations  section.  The  authors  are 
Michael  T.  Wernel,  research  director,  and 
Geraldine  M.  Beideman,  senior  research 
analyst.  Benefits  and  Insurance  Research 
Center.  They  conclude  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
plans  presents  industrial  relations  people 
with  a  new  problem  to  be  explored  and 
considered  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Both  publications  are  for  sale  at  one 
dollar  by  the  Bookstore,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 


Tidewater  Cuts  Accidents  60%  By 
Attacking  "Human  Failure'  according  to 
an  article  in  Petroleum  Week.  Analysis  of 
accidents  is  a  key  part  of  Tidewater's 
safety  work.  On-the-job  training  in  use  of 
masks  and  other  gear  is  given  to  men  who 
can't  leave  work  for  classes.  Company-wide 
reports  on  accidents  are  made  by  safety 
heads.  Bulletin  boards  are  provided  so  that 
each  craft  or  department  can  keep  its 
employees  posted  on  safety  news.  Safety 
tips  are  demonstrated.  The  system  also 
provides  for  control  over  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions.  LeRoy  Menzing  is  the 
editor  of  Petroleum  Week,  a  magazine  for  the 
entire  oil  industry,  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill. 


Looking  Over  the  Company  Magazines 


Company  Publications  Sponsored  by 
Industry  and  Business  are  reaching  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  300  million  per 
issue  and  industry  is  investing  more  than 
$500  million  per  year  in  house  organs.  The 
figures  appear  in  a  recent  survey  published 
by  the  International  Council  of  Industrial 
Editors.  The  survey  also  reveals  that  many 
companies  may  not  be  getting  full  value  for 
the  money  invested.  There  are  indications 
that  some  companies  could  get  extra  value 
through  more  effective  use  of  their  publica- 
tions. 

Findings  of  the  survey  are  reported  by 
Henry  B.  Bachrach.  ICIE  first  vice  president 


and  chairman  of  the  survey  committee 
which  collected  data  and  analyzed  results. 
The  International  Council  of  Industrial 
Editors  is  a  professional  association  of 
individual  industrial  editing  groups 
throughout  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe.  It  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  4,000  people.  The 
current  ICIE  survey  was  limited  to  company 
publications  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Answers  to  questions  in  the  survey 
were  provided  by  nearly  x,ooo  respondent 
editors.  These  represent  more  than  2.0%  of 
the  estimated  9,000  company  publications 
issued  in  the  two  countries. 
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Reporting  on  the  survey,  Bachrach 
says:  "The  results  indicate  clearly  that 
company  publications  and  their  editors 
have  gained  increased  recognition  for  their 
contribution  to  industry  and  business  over 
the  past  five  years.  Salaries  are  up;  the 
organization  level  of  editors  is  up;  and 
more  and  more  managements  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  potential  value 
of  company  publications  as  tools  for  achiev- 
ing better  employee-management  under- 
standing, for  getting  more  information  to 
share  owners  and  for  getting  better  sales 
messages  to  customers,  dealers  and  sales- 


men. 


The  survey  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Bachrach,  Public  and  Employee  Relations 
Services,  General  Electric  Company,  570 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  ix,  or  from 
the  International  Council  of  Industrial 
Editors,  National  Headquarters,  9  Over- 
wood  Road,  Akron,  Ohio. 


What  a  Difference  a  Year  Makes,  is 
the  caption  under  a  picture  of  three  em- 
ployees strolling  near  the  office  at  lunch- 
time.  The  picture  is  in  the  Esso  Manhattan, 
published  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  Another  photograph  of  the 
same  spot,  is  carried  inside  the  newssheet. 
The  second  picture  was  taken  a  year  earlier 
and  shows  the  effects  of  a  March  blizzard. 
Any  editor  hard  up  for  a  good  gimmick 
might  consider  using  a  similar  combination. 
The  make-up  and  printing  used  in  this  eight- 
page  news  sheet  are  unusually  neat  and 
pleasing.  The  print  is  small,  but  easy  to 
read,  and  the  appearance  is  good.  An- 
nouncements of  movies  for  Club  Room,  30, 
are  carried.  One  film  to  be  shown  is  on  com- 
munications, the  other  called  "Caribbean 
Carrousel,"  seems  strictly  for  fun.  An  an- 
nouncement of  a  rather  unusual  item  is  that 
of  Petroleum  Sunday  Mass.  "The  New 
York  chapter  of  the  Catholic  Petroleum 
Guild  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual 
Petroleum  Sunday  Communion  Mass  and 
Breakfast.  .  .  etc." 


A  story  of  special  interest  describes  an 
employee  survey  questionnaire.  It  says 
that  the  second  phase  of  the  1957  employee 
attitude  survey  has  been  completed.  Sugges- 
tions and  ideas  for  the  questions  to  be  used  in 
the  final  questionnaire  were  processed  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  by  professional  sur- 
vey specialists.  From  this  information  a  pre- 
liminary questioimaire  was  developed  and 
presented  to  about  seventy  headquarters 
employees.  These  employees  tested  and 
discussed  the  questions.  In  addition,  various 
headquarters  managements  met  to  review 
the  suggested  questions  for  the  final  ques- 
tionnaire and  make  sure  that  all  employee 
and  management  interests  are  fully  covered. 
All  4,2.00  headquarters  employees  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  survey.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  No 
names  will  appear  on  the  sheets.  J.  S. 
Graham  is  the  editor  of  the  Esso  Man- 
hattan. 


John  H.  Arnold,  editor  of  the  Ham- 
mermill  Bond  used  a  tie-in  with  a  three- 
million  dollar  Hospital  Building  Fund 
Campaign  to  make  a  good  feature  for  his 
magazine.  He  used  a  cover  picture  of  a 
patient  and  nurse,  both  relatives  of  Ham- 
mermill  employees.  He  followed  that  with 
an  editorial  on  the  Good  Neighbor  Fund, 
which  includes  some  money  for  the  Hos- 
pital, and  then  finished  up  with  a  well- 
written  feature  on  the  hospital  situation, 
illustrated  with  more  employee  pictures 
showing  how  the  hospital  was  helping 
Hammermill  people.  In  describing  the 
shortage  of  hospital  beds  he  says  that  one 
cause  is  the  increased  number  of  people 
covered  by  hospitalization  insurance  plans. 
"Take  our  situation  at  Hammermill,  for 
example,"  he  says.  "About  97%  of  eligible 
employees  are  now  covered  by  group  in- 
surance— and  they  and  members  of  their 
families  spent  about  4,000  patient  days  in 
hospitals  last  year!  .  .  .  Hammermill  and 
the  majority  of  Hammermill  people  have 
already  generously  pledged  their  support  in 
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this  campaign.  .  .  .  The  company  recogniz- 
ing its  community  obligation,  ofEcially 
opened  the  Hamot  building  fund  campaign 
several  months  ago  with  a  pledge  of 
$100,000.  Executives,  department  heads  and 
superintendents  followed  with  pledges 
totalling  more  than  $45,000;  and  the  Ham- 
mermill  Employees'  Good  Neighbor  Fund, 
in  behalf  of  its  1,646  members,  pledged 
$15,000  over  a  three-year  period." 


A  Small  Girl  With  a  Big  Heart  is  the 
subject  of  a  pertinent  human  interest  story 
in  Ore,  Iron  and  Men,  publication  of  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Division,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
The  piece  describes  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  small  daughter  of  an  Oliver 
employee.  The  child  was  the  victim  of  a 
rare  and  serious  heart  ailment  which  was 
corrected  by  a  series  of  operations.  In  the 
final  paragraph  the  employee-father  says, 
"We  have  plenty  to  be  thankful  for.  This 
is  a  comparatively  newly  discovered  opera- 
tion, and  if  it  wasn't  for  heart  research, 
Margaret  wouldn't  be  alive  today."  His 
wife  adds,  "And  then  there  was  much 
needed  assistance  from  our  medical  benefits 
received  at  Oliver  that  we  have  used  time 
and  again  for  the  past  two  years." 

The  magazine  is  running  a  save-a-life 
safety  contest.  Contestants  are  required  to 
write  the  final  line  for  a  limerick,  "To  the 
boys  in  the  shop.  Jack's  a  pro.  Shows  be- 
ginners what  they  ought  to  know.  But  at 
home,  as  a  father,  He's  too  busy  to  bother 
..."  The  illustrating  cartoon  shows  a  little 
boy  playing  with  an  electric  fan  while  his 
father  reads  a  paper.  Bob  Burke  is  the  editor 
of  Ore,  Iron  and  Men. 

Personnel  a  Profession? 

(Continued  from  page  loj) 

management  is  to  be  discredited  or  competing 
empires  built.  Today,  the  personnel  administra- 
tor has  the  greater  responsibility  to  effectively 
relate  himself  and  his  ideas  to  the  other  members 
of  the  organization  and  the  total  situation. 


As  a  result  of  these  changes,  preoccupation 
with  procedures  is  giving  way  to  greater  concern 
with  the  broad  area  called  human  relations.  For 
example,  in  selection  we  are  now  less  concerned 
with  the  simple  summation  of  test  scores,  inter- 
view scores,  application  blank  "scores"  and 
similar  data  as  a  basis  for  selecting  or  rejecting 
an  applicant.  We  regard  these  as  important  aids 
in  attempting  to  determine  the  total  personality 
of  the  applicant;  the  probability  that  he  will 
"fit  in"  with  the  organization. 

The  modern  personnel  man,  then,  must 
have  an  orientation  to  total  situations.  He  must 
perceive  how  production,  distribution,  and 
finance,  while  being  influenced  by  general  policy 
are,  themselves,  influencing  general  policy;  how 
his  personnal  activities  will  influence  this  inter- 
action, and,  in  turn,  be  influenced  by  it.  In  other 
words,  he  must  have  the  "administrative  view- 
point." 

Diagnostic  Ability 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  an  organization  and  the  business 
of  efi^ectively  relating  himself  to  others,  the 
personnel  administrator  must  have  the  insight 
of  a  Gestalt  psychologist.  He  must  realize  that 
a  total  situation  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  parts  and  the 
inter-relationships  among  the  parts. 

The  need  for  diagnostic  skills  is  especially 
acute  in  the  handling  of  grievances  and  "prob- 
lem" employees.  It  has  been  fairly  well  demon- 
strated that  you  cannot  "straighten  out"  an 
employee  simply  by  telling  him  what's  wrong 
and  then  prescribing  a  course  of  action  for  him 
to  take.  This  is  based  upon  the  philosophic 
premise  stated  above:  that  behavior  results  more 
from  emotion  than  from  logic. 

"Every  company  has  a  good  or  bad  dispo- 
sition in  the  same  manner  as  its  employees 
have.  And  that  disposition  is  but  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  the  boss.  A  company,  like 
people,  can  be  warm,  affable  and  friendly.  Or  it 
can  be  sullen,  cold  and  repelling." 

Ben  H.  Wooten,  President 
First  National  Bank  of  Dallas 


HELP  WANTED 

Personnel  Representatives:  Sandia  Corporation,  engaged 
in  research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  AEC, 
needs  industrial  relations  personnel  with  college  degrees  and 
5  years  or  more  experience  in  some  of  the  following:  inter- 
viewing, screening,  selecting,  and  hiring  of  professional  or 
trades  employees;  screening  and  recommending  employees 
for  internal  transfers  and  promotions;  administering  benefits 
program;  directing  or  instructing  of  industrial  training  pro- 
grams. Expanding  organization  requires  men  able  to  accept 
immediate  responsibility.  Initial  assignment  will  be  in  skills 
section,  which  is  responsible  for  determining  and  classifying 
skills  of  present  employees.  Sandia  Corporation  is  located  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. — metropolitan  city  of  108,000  famous  for 
its  splendid  climate  and  outstanding  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities.  Extremely  liberal  employee  benefits.  Write  to  Staff 
Employment  Section  503,  Sandia  Corporation,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


Personnel  Man:  We  have  an  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
who  would  like  to  broaden  his  personnel  experience.  He 
should  be  between  14  and  30  years  of  age  and  have  a  degree  in 
business  with  a  major  in  Personnel  or  equivalent  experience. 
The  position  will  involve  recruiting  travel  at  least  50%  of 
the  time,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  em- 
ployment, training  and  personnel  relations.  The  salary  will 
be  about  $450.00  per  month  depending  upon  qualifications. 
Reply  Box  510. 


Training  Director:  Challenging  position  with  progressive 
multi-plant  southern  textile  company.  Broad  experience  in 
industrial  training  with  significant  accomplishment  in 
management  development  desired.  Opportunity  for  pro- 
fessional and  individual  advancement.  Replies  treated  as  con- 
fidential. Reply  Box  515. 


Training  Director:  A  midwest  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing concern  needs  an  experienced  training  director  to 
organize  and  administer  a  comprehensive  training  program 
for  salaried  personnel  in  production,  sales,  and  engineering. 
Training  will  range  from  salaried  technician  level  through 
engineers,  supervisors,  and  into  top  management  training 
programs.  This  company  is  located  in  a  medium  sized  com- 
munity, is  concerned  with  aircraft  and  automotive  equip- 
ment, employs  over  10,000  persons.  Salary  open,  commensu- 
rate with  qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Box  515.  Applica- 
tion kept  confidential. 


Western  Employers'  Association  has  opening  for  a  man 
experienced  in  personnel  management,  communications,  in- 
surance, pensions,  training,  job  evaluation,  time  study,  or 
any  combination  of  these  fields.  Will  train  in  special  subjects 
if  necessary.  Box  516. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Perso.vnel  Psychologist:  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  indus- 
try, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer  position 
not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  496. 


Personnel  Director:  2.0  years  experience  with  engineering 

and  scientific  firms.  Outstanding  record  with  union  contract 
administration  and  negotiation,  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  personnel  policies  and  procedures  and  the 
design  of  recruitment  and  training  programs.  Age  45.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  499. 

Industrial  Relatioms  Analyst:  31,  with  education  to  Ph.D. 
level  in  Industrial  Relations.  Five  years  of  progressive  experi- 
ence in  the  solution  of  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  relations 
problems.  Presently  employed  as  senior  analyst  on  the  staff 
of  a  member  of  auto  "Big  3"  at  $8600.  per  year.  Interested  in 
Eastern  association.  Reply  Box  501. 

Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  Ten  years  of  diversified, 
large  office  experience  (includes  two  years  industrial  and  four 
years  financial).  Capable  organizer.  Master's  degree  in 
personnel.  Married.  Middle  thirties.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Desire  $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  504. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Position:  ij^  years'  con- 
centrated experience  in  job  analysis,  salary  and  some  wage 
administration,  organization  and  staffing  in  large  company, 
mainly  clerical.  Age  17,  veteran,  father.  Ivy  grad.  Presently 
employed  but  desire  position  in  industrial  relations  field. 
Prefer  N.  Y.  C.  area.  Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  506. 


Industrial  Relations:  Age  36,  BA  Industrial  Psychology, 
LLB  Law,  Experience,  advertising,  public  relations,  aircraft 
plant,  printing  firm  and  advertising  agency.  Service  experi- 
ence and  training,  aircraft  mechanic,  aircraft  engineering. 
Reply  Box  507. 

Engineering  Personnel  Relations:  Graduate  electrical 
engineer  with  5  years  experience  in  electronic  design  and  de- 
velopment and  6  years  experience  (3}^  years  full  time)  in 
administration  of  local  and  national  engineering  employees 
associations,  desires  position  with  progressive  management 
in  personnel  or  wage  and  salary  administration  of  engineering 
employees.  Engineering  experience  in  engineering  department 
of  large  electronic  manufacturer.  Familiar  with  labor  law, 
contract  negotiations  and  administration,  job  evaluation, 
and  administration  and  utilization  of  engineers  and  other 
technical  employees.  Age  31,  married.  Present  salary  $9,500. 
Reply  Box  509. 

Twelve  Years'  Top  Supervisory  and  Stapf  Experience  all 
aspects  Personnel  Administration,  petroleum  industry. 
Majority  assignments  multi-plant  operations  overseas.  Psy- 
chology major,  recent  post-graduate  Industrial  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  plus  related  management  seminars  and 
workshops  special  emphasis  executive  and  employee  com- 
munication. Age  41,  married,  children.  Seeking  administra- 
tive or  top  staff  domestic  position  Industrial  Relations.  Agree- 
able travel  assignments.  Earning  basic  $ii,ooo.  Reply  Box 

5"-  

Training  Director  or  Assistant  Personnel  Director:  6 

years  experience  in  technical  education  program  for  engineers, 
supervisory  training  conferences,  manpower  planning  and 
executive  development.  Familiar  with  multi-plant  operation. 
Have  knowledge  of  labor  relations  and  salaried  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Age  33,  married,  B.S.  degree.  Reply  Box  514. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  /or  one  insertion;  10%  discount  /or  two  insertions: 
20%  off  /or  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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News  that  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock 
■ndll  be  registered  in  names  of  em- 
ployees, begimiing  July  1,  set  us  to 
thinking  the  other  day.  Some  40,000 
employees  who  have  enrolled  for  the 
full  amount  of  sa\'ings  imder  the  plan 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  notification 
of  their  stock  being  registered. 

Becoming  a  stockholder  of  the  com- 
pany at  no  expense  to  yourself  will  be 
more  significant  in  September  when  you 
receive  your  first  dividend.  Here  the 
Thrift  Plan  story  reaches  its  chmax, 
here  you  see  tangible  evidence  of  Amer- 
ican business  in  action.  Here  you  see 
your  dollars  at  work,  and  working  for 
you,  too. 

All  tliis  prompts  us  to  think  what 
else  has  happened  to  us  at  Waynesboro 
in  the  two  years  that  have  transpired 
since  the  Thrift  Plan  was  announced. 

Three  wage  increases  have  brought 
us  over  a  miUion  dollars  income  a  year. 
Other  extras  such  as  the  Thrift  Plan, 
three  weeks  vacation  for  ten  year's  serv- 
ice and  the  eighth  paid  hohday  provi- 
sion have  also  added  to  our  real  in- 
come. .  .  . 

In  addition,  an  allowance  is  now 
given  for  six  months  active  mDitary 
duty;  Group  Life  Insurance  has  been 
modified  so  that  employees  can  take 
up  to  twice  their  normal  income  in  in- 
surance (including  the  $3,000  in  non- 
contributory  insurance  given  by  the 


company) ;  absences  affecting  vacations 
have  been  hberaUzed  and  the  Works 
Engineering  Training  and  upgrading 
program.  No  price  tags  have  been  put 
on  these  benefits. 

It's  only  natural  to  want  "all  you 
can  get"  and  it's  himian  nature  to  ac- 
cept benefits  such  as  these  without  a 
full  realization  of  what  they  cost. 

But ...  in  the  face  of  decreasing  ace- 
tate sales  and  increased  costs  of  doing 
business,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
only  factor  to  suffer  is  "profit".  Busi- 
nesses that  do  not  operate  at  a  profit 
wither  and  die.  .  .  . 

These  facts  are  basic .  .  .  you  must 
produce  at  a  profit  or  perish. 

And  so  .  .  .  the  other  side  of  our  circle 
is  "Productivity". 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  produce 
more  yarn  at  a  lower  cost,  we  can 
justify  increased  benefits  and  better 
working  conditions.  But,  as  soon  as  we 
are  content  to  work  as  we  did  a  year 
ago,  or  turn  out  the  quahty  yarn  we 
did  a  3^ear  ago,  or  refuse  to  accept 
process  or  work  modifications,  we  might 
as  well  fold  up  our  tent  and  fade 
away.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  single  advantage  of  the 
Thrift  Plan,  we  think,  is  the  fact  that 
words  hke  "profits",  "investments", 
etc.  will  take  on  entirely  new  meanings 
to  most  of  our  emploj'^ees.  It  is  only 
right  that  they  shoidd. 


Thanks  to  Ross  V.  Hersey,  Jr.  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  message, 
somewhat  abbreviated,  from  the  June  6  issue  of  Acetate  News  which  he   ■ 
edits  for  the  Waynesboro  (Virginia)  plant  of  E.  I.  duPont  de   Nemours    " 
&  Company,  Inc.  The  story  is  one  which  needs  to  be  got  across  to  em 

ployees  time  and  time  again. 
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Conference  Calendar 

SEPTEMBER 

11-11-13     Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Duke  University.  i6th  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference.  Frederick  C. 
Joerg,  Acting  Secretary,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

i8-i9-xo    New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460 
Park  Avenue,  New^  York  zz,  N.  Y. 

13-14-15     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Statler 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  George  S. 
Odiorne,  Division  Manager,  Personnel  AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

15-16-17     Lafayette,  Ind.  Purdue  University. 

Purdue  University.  15th  Annual  Conference  on  Training  in  Business, 
Industry  and  Government.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  Industrial 
Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

19-Oct.  3     Montreal  Canada.  Sheraton  Mt.  Royal  Hotel. 

Public  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  PPA,  13 13  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 

OCTOBER 

7-8     Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 

National  Association  of  Suggestion  Systems.  15th  Annual  Convention.  Natl. 
Assn.  of  Suggestions  Systems,  15  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

lo-ii     San  Francisco,  Calif.  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins 

Northern  California  Training  Directors'  Assn.  (^ASTD)  6th  Western  Re- 
gional Conference.  NCTD  Assn.  609 — 41st  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
II,  Calif. 

15-16-17     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel. 

California  Personnel  Management  Association.  38th  Pacific  Coast  Manage- 
ment Conference.  CPMA,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.  1180  Milvia 
Street,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

18-19     Syracuse,  New  York.  Hotel  Syracuse 

National  Office  Management  Association.  Area  5  Conference.  Elmer  C. 
Humes,  Office  Manager,  Neisner  Brothers  Inc.,  49  E.  Avenue,  Roches- 
ter 1,  New  York 

10-14     Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  15  th  Annual  Management 
Conference.  M  &  M  Assn.,  715  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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During  the  Pleasantest  Weather  of 
Mid-July  I  was  a  one-day  guest  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  the  executive  program  in  business 
administration  at  Arden  House.  My  host 
was  Hoke  S.  Simpson  who  is  director  of  the 
executive  program  and  is  ably  assisted  by 
Charlie  Summer.  To  begin  with,  Arden 
House,  the  former  estate  of  Governor 
Averell  Harriman,  is  well  adapted  to  con- 
ferences of  this  kind  because  it  not  only 
provides  living  quarters  for  nearly  loo 
people  but  ample  facilities  tor  large  and 
small  conferences. 

The  course  lasted  six  weeks  and  was 
attended  by  an  interesting  sample  of  middle- 
and  upper-level  executives.  The  range  of 
subjects  was  wide  but  always  focussed  on 
business  administration.  The  faculty  leader 
was  Professor  Bill  Newman,  a  very  effective 
teacher  and  writer  in  business  administra- 
tion. I  had  the  privilege  of  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions with  him  and  some  others  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  course  talked  with  a  great 
many  of  the  "students." 

The  Conference  leader  the  day  I  was 
there  was  Professor  Bob  Brecht  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  and  the  speaker  was  Byron 
Cherry,  vice  president  for  finance  and  man- 
agement services  at  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company.  As  usual,  the  "side  bar"  confer- 
ences were  interesting.  One  of  them  was 
with  the  representative  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion— which  I  shall  not  name — who  said 
he  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  busi- 
ness schools  throughout  the  United  States 
and  he  rated  this  six-week  program  at 
Columbia  as  standing  at  the  very  top. 


One  of  Our  Large  Corporations 
found  that  their  men  don't  stay  in  execu- 
tive positions  very  long  before  being  moved. 
A  study  of  all  of  their  executives  drawing 


more  than  $15,000  per  year  showed  the 
average  time  spent  on  a  job  was  only  three 
and  a  half  years.  There  are  a  number  of  im- 
plications in  this,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant being  that  there  is  more  need  for  plan- 
ning executive  development  than  most  of 
us  have  realized. 
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Watching  TV  in  the  uncritical  way  some  people  have  is 
like  using  your  mind  for  a  waste  basket. 


In  the  course  of  a  "Checkered" 
Career,  one  of  my  experiences  was  a  "10- 
year  stretch"  in  investment  banking.  This 
may  explain  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the 
investment  of  funds  which  are  being  ac- 
cumulated under  the  profit-sharing  plan  of 
my  management-consultant  business. 

To  begin  with,  our  plan  is  "fed"  from 
a  percentage  of  profits  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  a  fixed  sum.  This  is  a  precaution 
against  our  being  squeezed  with  fixed 
charges  if  and  when  there  comes  a  time 
when  business  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  does  have  a  com- 
pensating advantage:  when  business  is  good 
the  amounts  set  aside  will  be  substantially 
larger  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  plan 
dependent  on  fixed  contributions. 

Another  special  feature  of  our  program 
is  its  investment  in  common  stocks,  with 
the  investments  managed  by  a  bank  which 
has  had  great  experience  in  such  matters. 
The  reason  for  investing  in  stocks  instead  of 
bonds  is,  in  one  word,  inflation.  Our  idea 
is  that  the  only  possible  hedge  against 
continued  inflation — which  seems  to  be  in 
progress — is  to  own  equities  of  the  best- 
managed  companies.  'While  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  speculation  inherent  in 
this,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  when  you 
depend   upon   fixed   return,   such   as   from 
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bonds.  If  there  is  any  inflation,  you  are  sure 
to  lose  no  matter  how  certain  the  income 
may  be.  Our  program  minimizes  specula- 
tive risk  because  we  buy  shares  at  the 
market  four  times  a  year.  When  stocks  are 
high,  we  may  pay  too  much,  but  when  they 
are  low  we  get  them  cheap.  Thus,  we  aver- 
age out. 

I  recently  saw  this  thought  of  pro- 
tecting pension  dollars  against  inflation 
expressed  well  in  the  "letter"  issued  occa- 
sionally by  the  pension  and  insurance  con- 
sulting firm  of  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  & 
Crosby.  Mr.  Root,  vice  president  of  that 
organization,  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
letter,  says  "We  have  had  a  profit-sharing 
plan  at  TPF&C  for  many  years.  Its  primary 
objective,  apart  from  the  four  cited  earlier, 
was  to  provide  against  the  inroads  of  in- 
flation on  our  pension  dollars.  In  other 
words  we  intend  that  profit-sharing,  rather 
than  variable  annuities,  will  provide  our 
pensioners  with  stable  purchasing  power. 
We  invest  almost  all  our  profit-sharing 
funds  in  equity-type  investments  with  the 
hope  that  the  values  of  the  fund  will  follow 
changes  in  economic  cycles,  and  that  in- 
creases in  value  will  make  up  for  decreases 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  our  pension 
dollars."  This  is  a  case  of  the  doctor  taking 
his  own  medicine. 
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Lots  of  people  are  smart  but  they  don't  get  anywhere 
because  they  don't  learn  how  to  use  their  brains. 

Doris  D.  Hay 


"Human  Events"  is  the  title  of  a 
Weekly  Newsletter  published  at  1835  ^ 
Street,  Washington.  The  February  2.3rd 
issue  contains  a  discussion  by  the  Reverend 
Edward  Keller,  professor  of  economics, 
Notre  Dame,  under  the  title  "Can  Reuther's 
Boycott  bring  Kohler  to  its  knees?"  This 
appears  to  be  an  impartial  review  of  the 
Kohler  strike,  now  just  three  years  old.  The 
most  striking  thing  about  this  review  is  the 
clear  picture  of  the  economic  power  being 
developed  by  the  merged  unions.  No  matter 


what  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  may  be, 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  UAW 
division  of  the  union — and  Mr.  Reuther  in 
particular — are  completely  committed  to 
administering  to  Kohler  and  to  industry  a 
lesson,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be 
that  thereafter  no  corporation  can  suc- 
cessfully deny  any  serious  union  attempt  to 
organize  pretty  much  on  its  own  terms. 
The  union  has  said  that  it  has  spent  more 
than  $10,000,000  in  this  strike  and  that  it 
intends  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will 
eventually  insure  its  intention  of  putting 
Kohler  out  of  business.  It  has  even  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  number  of  govern- 
mental bodies  to  pass  resolutions  which 
prevent  Kohler  from  doing  business  with 
those  bodies.  The  Reverend  Keller  points 
up  the  issue  when  he  says  "The  UAW  is 
making  the  Kohler  boycott  a  test  case  to 
prove  its  power  of  compelling  obedience  by 
a  threat  of  destruction." 

None  of  what  I  have  said  should  be 
considered  as  an  apology  for  the  company, 
but  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  uses  to 
which  this  kind  of  power  will  be  put 
against  industry  if  the  UAW  succeeds  in 
"wrecking"  Kohler.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Reuther's  attitude  on  this  question  puts  him 
in  a  very  different  light  than  the  attitude 
which  he  has  taken  toward  Dave  Beck's 
behavior.  The  two  attitudes  are  not  com- 
patible in  the  same  person. 
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A  decision  is  the  action  an  executive  must  take  when  he 
has  information  so  incomplete  that  the  answer  does  not 
suggest  itself. 

Admiral  A.  W.  Radford 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has 
Announced  the  establishment  of  an  Admin- 
istrative Science  Center  with  Dr.  James  D. 
Thompson  as  its  head.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
been  Associate  Professor  of  Administration 
at  Cornell  University  and  is  editor  of  the 
new  journal,  "Administrative  Science  Quar- 
terly". The  establishment  of  the  Center 
was  announced  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Litch- 
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field,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Center  is  planned  to  serve  other 
university  schools  in  the  teaching  of  ad- 
ministration,  as   an  exchange   for  faculty 
groups  and  with  programs  of  teaching  and 
research  in  the  administrative  process.  It  is 
planned  to  staff  the  center  largely  with  per- 
sons specializing  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
In  one  place  the  news  release  says  that 
the  teaching  program  will  deal  with  the 
"administrative  process"  and  elsewhere  it 
says  that  research  will  be  in  the  field  of 
"administrative  science."  I  have  a  bias  on 
the  subject  and  would  question  how  much 
science  there  is  in  administration  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  much  of  the  difficult 
art  of  the  administrative  process  can   be 
taught  off  the  job.  The  material  which  has 
so  far  appeared  in  Administrative  Science 
Quarterly  doesn't  have  great  attraction  for 
practitioners  of  the  administrative  process. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  it  is  a  subject  un- 
worthy of  study;  on  the  contrary.  I  am  re- 
minded again  of  the  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Clyde  T.  Foster,  President  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Ohio)  who  said  that,  based 
on  his  experience,   "Administration  could 
be  regarded  as  perhaps  95%  art  and  5% 
science."  This  perhaps  makes  it  more  im- 
portant, rather  than  less,  to  study  the  ad- 
ministrative  process   as   systematically   as 
possible. 


labor.  If  real  peace  is  ever  achieved,  labor 
leaders  will  not  be  as  powerful  as  they  are 
today,  because  these  contributing  factors 
will  shrink  in  their  effectiveness. 


Spiraling  Prices  Have  Been  Stimu- 
lated by  a  number  of  things,  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  which  is  the  spiraling 
labor  cost.  This  has  resulted  partly  from 
the  marginal  monopoly  power  of  labor 
leaders,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  "full 
employment".  Full  employment,  in  turn, 
has  been  possible  because  of  the  condition 
under  which  our  annual  consumption  re- 
sulting from  earnings  is  swollen,  due  to 
national  debt  increases  and  the  expansion  of 
retail  credit.  In  addition,  the  large  number 
of  able-bodied  men  in  the  armed  forces  has 
helped  bring  about  a  labor  shortage,  and 
the  abnormal  level  of  manufacture  of  war 
materials  has  also  absorbed  a  great  deal  of 


Morale  doesn't  well  up  from  the  bottom^ 
it  trickles  down  from  the  top. 

Eugene  J.  Benge 
October  2/,  1941 


I  Asked  in  the  June  issue  if  anyone 
Knew  of  a  Bank  which  used  a  fish  bowl 
full  of  money  to  let  customers  make  their 
own  change.  Ken  Willett,  Vice  President 
of  Hardware  Mutuals  with  headquarters 
at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  has  written 
that  the  First  National  Bank  there  has  four 
finger  bowls  of  small  change  which  serve 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  they  have  a 
rack  stacked  with  umbrellas  which  cus- 
tomers may  borrow,  and  have  placed  an 
adding  machine  on  a  counter  in  the  lobby 
for  use  by  customers.  Mr.  Willett  says, 
"What  the  First  National  Bank  does  is  in- 
dicative of  the  spirit  of  this  community.  We 
hope  one  of  these  days  you  will  stop  by  for 
a  visit."  I'd  like  to. 

R.  J.  Holland,  manager  of  the  sugges- 
tion system  and  safety  control  at  Pitney- 
Bowes  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  says  that 
he  traveled  through  parts  of  New  York 
State  and  Vermont  for  several  years  and 
found  many  of  the  banks  there  using  change 
bowls  or  baskets,  especially  in  Troy,  New 
York,  and  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Holland  thinks  it  was  the  introduction  of 
postage  meter  machines,  which  required 
lots  of  small  change,  that  caused  banks  to 
adopt  the  do-it-yourself  idea.  He  says  that 
many  bank  people  looked  upon  the  practice 
with  some  misgiving,  but  experience  has 
been  that  the  basket  very  often  shows  a 
small  profit  at  the  end  of  the  day! 
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"Training  by  the  Trained" 
Develops  Junior  Professionals 


By  Jack  W.  Hoyt 

Member,  Employee  Development  Committee 

and  Bernard  Silver 

Training  Officer 

U.  S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station 

Pasadena,  California 


ONE  of  the  pressing  problems  in  staffing 
a  research  and  development  laboratory 
is  assuring  an  adequate  inflow  of  young, 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  into  the  or- 
ganization. The  training  program  for  junior 
scientists  and  engineers  at  the  Pasadena 
Annex  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station 
has  as  its  short-term  aims  the  rapid  assimi- 
lation of  the  trainees'  skills  into  the  or- 
ganization, orientation  and  familiarity 
with  the  laboratory's  problems  and  its 
facilities,  and  preparation  for  an  early 
assumption  of  responsibility.  The  long- 
term  aim  is  to  prepare  the  trainee  to  be  a 
competent  technical  specialist.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  want  to  retain  his 
adaptability  and  flexibility,  so  that  he  may 
assume  a  "systems"  or  comprehensive 
project  responsibility  later. 

The  methods  described  are  effective  in 
training  entering  Junior  Professional  groups 
for  a  technical  department  consisting  of 
400  people,  about  half  of  whom  have  one 
or  more  technical  degrees.  Each  entering 
group  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  com- 
posed of  from  15  to  ID  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, both  men  and  women. 

In  brief,  our  training  program  consists 
of  rotation  between  three  or  four  distinct 
job  assignments  chosen  by  the  trainee. 
During  the  year  approximately  four  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  technical  lectures, 
discussions,  trips  and  other  formal  train- 
ing methods.  In  these  weekly  sessions,  the 


You  could  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
methods  of  starting  and  training  new 
people  ivithout  coming  across  a  plan 
quite  like  this.  The  prime  assumption 
is  that  trainees  take  more  kindly  to 
information  given  them  by  men  of  their 
ou'n  age  and  approximate  status,  and 
learn  faster.  Could  you  adapt  the  idea 
in  a  part  of  your  training  program? 


Junior  Professionals  meet  as  a  group.  Senior 
personnel  are  available  for  counseling  and 
guidance  of  individuals. 

What  makes  our  program  different  is 
that  we  emphasize  "training  by  the 
trained."  By  this,  we  mean  that  selected 
graduates  from  the  previous  year-long 
training  program  assume  a  leading  role  in 
training  the  new  group.  These  recent  pro- 
gram graduates  welcome  the  new  trainees 
to  the  laboratory,  orient  them  to  their 
places  in  the  organization,  and  help  them 
with  their  immediate  problems  during 
their  first  few  months. 

In  addition,  the  graduates  contribute 
their  ideas  and  influence  in  planning  the 
detailed  training  program  for  the  new 
group.  They  aid  in  selecting  topics,  lectures 
and  discussion  material  which  they  found 
from  their  own  experience  to  be  especially 
helpful.  Finally,  these  trained  people  take 
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a  leading  part  in  conducting  the  weekly 
Junior  Professional  meetings. 

Trainees  Learn  Faster 

We  have  found  that  the  major  contri- 
bution of  the  recent  graduates  of  the  train- 
ing program  is  to  make  the  learning  process 
in  the  new  professional  group  extremely 
rapid.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  way 
that  a  younger  child  learns  more  quickly 
than  the  first  born,  since  he  can  observe 
and  identify  easily  with  a  child  only  a  year 
or  so  his  senior. 

The  method  of  selection  of  those 
trained  people  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  is 
interesting.  In  general,  the  natural  leaders 
appear  early  and  come  forward.  There  are 
three  trained  people  leading  the  program  at 
all  times.  These  people  are  replaced  from 
time  to  time  from  the  new  group  of  trainees 
by  an  election  process.  One  leader  is  elected 
fairly  early  (during  the  first  two  months), 
another  towards  the  end,  and  the  third  at 
the  completion  of  the  year's  training.  Thus, 
new  leaders  are  constantly  being  trained 
for  the  program  before  a  new  class  of 
Junior  Professionals  appears  on  the  scene. 

Typically,  the  leaders  are  those  who 
have  demonstrated  ability  to  make  a  good 
adjustment,  who  are  able  to  verbalize 
items  of  information  and  interpret  them, 
and  who  analyze  situations  and  initiate 
action  as  required.  The  leaders  stem  from  a 
democratic  group;  therefore,  they  are  not 
so  aggressive  or  authoritarian  as  those 
from  non-democratic  groups  might  be. 
Ample  opportunity  is  given  to  individuals 
to  discuss  minority  opinions.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  every  group  member 
is  a  potential  leader.  Thus,  the  stereotype 
of  a  single  leader  with  a  mass  of  followers 
does  not  exist,  since  we  have  different  prob- 
lem solvers  rising  to  different  occasions. 
The  main  function  of  leaders  in  our  train- 
ing program  appears  to  be  to  help  the  group 
to  decide  on  a  satisfactory  goal  and  then  to 
help  find  the  means  to  reach  the  goal. 

To  explain  how  the  "training  by  the 


trained"  idea  works  at  the  Pasadena  Annex 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  we 
can  watch  what  happens  when  a  new  Junior 
Professional  arrives  at  the  laboratory.  Typ- 
ically, he  is  young,  has  just  received  his 
diploma,  and  is  a  stranger  to  Pasadena. 
When  he  calls  at  the  personnel  office,  a 
member  of  the  "trained"  group  is  notified. 
He  stays  with  the  newly  arrived  Junior 
Professional  the  rest  of  the  day,  assisting  in 
the  paper  work  and  processing  of  the  usual 
type. 

How  THE  Idea  Works 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  newly 
arrived  person  is  briefed,  by  his  escort  and 
others  connected  with  the  training  pro- 
gram, on  the  laboratory  organization,  on 
the  broad  outline  of  the  Professional  Devel- 
opment Program,  and  i-s  introduced  to  the 
technical  program  of  the  laboratory.  The 
job  rotation  scheme  is  explained  and  the 
trainee  begins  a  tour  of  the  plant.  He  talks 
with  the  supervisors  in  whose  groups  he 
might  expect  to  find  a  stimulating  work 
assignment.  He  is  still  escorted  by  the 
"trained"  person,  and  by  this  time  has 
usually  formed  somewhat  of  a  friendship 
with  this  one  person  who  acts  as  his 
counselor. 

At  the  end  of  the  plant  tour,  the  trainee 
may  have  decided  in  which  group  he  would 
like  to  begin  his  work.  If  he  has  not  yet 
reached  a  decision,  he  can  revisit  those 
operating  groups  which  seemed  most  inter- 
esting to  him.  If  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
he  begins  work  in  the  position  of  his  choice. 
The  member  of  the  "trained"  group  is 
available,  however,  for  some  time  there- 
after, and  often  assists  in  housing  and  social 
activities,  as  well  as  in  strictly  job-con- 
nected problems.  Sometime  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  trainee's  first  assignment, 
he  is  encouraged  to  revisit  operating  groups 
which  have  work  of  interest  to  him,  and 
his  original  escort  is  again  available  to 
conduct  the  tour  if  the  trainee  so  desires. 
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Thus,  the  trainee  receives  his  first  job  as- 
signment, and  his  training  program  begins. 

Ex-Trainees  Help  in  Programming 

The  graduates  of  the  training  program 
set  up  the  agenda  for  the  following  year's 
program,  stressing  those  factors  which  seem 
to  them  most  helpful,  both  from  an  orien- 
tation and  professional  advancement  stand- 
point. This  agenda  is  reviewed  by  the  Em- 
ployee Development  Committee  of  the 
laboratory  (a  management  policy-forming 
group)  to  assure  adequate  training.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  found  that  the  program 
recommended  by  the  trained  is  highly  ade- 
quate in  all  respects.  Members  of  the 
trained  group  participate  in  the  weekly 
training  sessions,  frequently  acting  as  dis- 
cussion leaders  or  introducing  technical 
speakers.  In  brief,  the  trained  Junior  Pro- 
fessionals enter  into  and  form  an  integral 
part  of  a  program  of  the  type  usually  ad- 
ministered entirely  by  the  personnel  people. 

In  any  program  of  this  type,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises:  '"How  are  we  doing?" 
Of  course,  what  happens  when  a  person 
enters  a  new  job  cannot  be  adequately  told 
on  a  simple  questionnaire.  Lately,  at  the 
end  of  each  job  assignment,  the  trainees 
have  been  asked  to  submit  an  appraisal 
form  which,  in  effect,  rates  their  work 
assignments  and  supervisors.  Two  questions 
are  included  which  may  provide  some  clue 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  "training  by 
the  trained."  These  questions  are:  "How 
do  you  rate  the  degree  of  induction,  in- 
doctrination or  introduction  into  the  work- 
ing group  and  the  mission  of  the  Station, 
Department,  Division,  etc.?"  and  "How  do 
you  rate  the  suitability  of  plan  and  program 
toward  your  professional  development?" 
The  forms  are  so  handled  that  the  in- 
dividual's response  is  not  made  known  to 
his  supervisor;  thus  the  trainee  may  feel 
free  to  give  a  realistic  appraisal. 

Analysis  of  a  rather  small  sample — 2.7 
appraisals — shows  that,  on  the  first  ques- 
tion, z6%  answered  "Outstanding,"  59% 


answered  "Very  good,"  11%  said  "Ade- 
quate," 4%  replied  "Fair,"  and  nobody 
responded  "Inadequate."  To  the  second 
question,  37%  answered  "Outstanding," 
37%  "Very  good,"  12.%  "Adequate,"  and 
4%  "Inadequate." 

Trainees  Well  Pleased 

This  indicates  that  the  majority  of  our 
trainees  feel  that  they  are  getting  an  above- 
average  indoctrination  and  introduction  to 
the  laboratory.  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
plan  and  program,  in  relation  to  the 
trainee's  own  professional  development,  is 
not  so  marked,  but  it  still  shows  that  the 
majority  feel  that  they  are  advancing 
properly.  More  encouraging  are  the  un- 
solicited remarks  appended  to  many  of 
these  questionnaires,  which  indicate  we 
have  succeeded  in  instilling  a  high  degree 
of  motivation  in  these  young  people. 

Each  group  of  Junior  Professionals 
appears  to  have  group  cohesiveness.  The 
members  identify  themselves  with  one 
another  rather  than  with  the  general  group 
of  professionals  at  the  laboratory.  Their 
morale  and  spirit  depend  more  upon  actions 
occurring  within  the  group  than  upon  what 
occurs  outside  of  it.  Group  effectiveness  is 
fostered  by  clear  goals,  group  activities, 
and  early  agreement  on  group  goals.  We 
feel  then  that  this  cohesiveness  effectively 
influences  the  members. 

From  the  management  standpoint,  we 
feel  that  there  is  an  extremely  rapid  feed- 
back of  information  from  "trainees"  to 
"trained"  because  of  the  small  age  and  ex- 
perience difference.  The  "trained"  people 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  management, 
since  they  have  an  important  part  in  the 
Professional  Development  Program,  and 
thus  they  are  in  a  position  to  acquaint 
those  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
professional  development  with  the  trainees' 
problems.  In  this  way  the  training  program 
is  geared  quickly  to  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  trainees. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


Courting  the  Employee  Reader 


By  Audrey  E.  Heusser 

Publications  Supervisor 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


ONCE,  no  doubt,  you  could  find  indus- 
trial editors  who  avoided  difficulty 
with  their  managements  by  burying  on  page 
37  the  story  likely  to  raise  an  executive  eye- 
brow. Today,  however,  the  executive  and 
the  editor  are  teamed  up  in  a  more  reward- 
ing project — the  courting  of  the  employee- 
reader.  How  they  came  to  this  stage  of 
maturity  makes  an  interesting  study  in 
itself. 

It  is  not  clear  just  when  the  company 
editor  lost  his  blind  faith  in  the  printed 
word,  as  such,  but  lose  it  he  did.  The  mod- 
ern editor  knows  that  the  printed  word 
may  have  tremendous  impact  and  persuasive 
power.  And  then  again,  it  may  not.  What 
makes  the  difference  becomes  his  dedicated 
work. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  chap  whose 
publication  was  handed  out  by  the  foremen, 
with  98%  distribution  and  never  a  copy 
found  in  the  trash  barrel.  Then  they  shifted 
to  gate-pickup  and  learned  with  dismay 
that  only  80%  of  the  employees  would 
take  the  trouble  to  lift  the  publication  out 
of  the  carrier.  The  editor  thought  this 
must  be  just  because  employees  didn't  like 
gate  distribution.  Then  he  heard  another 
editor  tell  how  he  distributed  1,2.00  copies 
a  month  that  way — for  700  employees  — 
and  had  to  hide  enough  copies  to  take  care 
of  the  third  shift. 

And  there  was  another  editor  who  in 
10  years  had  never  heard  anything  but  kind 
words  for  his  publication.  Yet  when  he 
tried  a  questionnaire,  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  employees  answered.  This  brought  him 
to  a  more  careful  study  of  these  employees. 


Is  it  possible  for  an  editor  to  over- 
emphasise readerships  The  author  points 
out  that  an  employee  publication, 
whatever  its  supposed  merits,  is  not 
worth  a  whoop  in  a  rain  barrel  if  it 
doesnt  get  picked  up  and  read.  She 
describes  three  kinds  of  stories  that  lure 
the  reader;  gives  five  tips  for  uriters. 


a  cultivating  of  his  volunteer  staff  and  a 
jaundiced  eye  for  all  of  the  canned  material. 
Before  very  long  he  could  report  these 
trends :  Wives  of  employees  were  telephon- 
ing items  and  sending  in  pictures;  employees 
quoted  the  publication;  the  union  sought 
space  for  its  membership  news;  dozens  of 
employees  asked  for  extra  copies  to  send 
to  their  relatives  half  way  around  the  world . 
When  he  tried  his  next  questionnaire,  he 
got  a  15%  response. 

Captive  Audience  an  Illusion 

Out  of  experiences  such  as  these  comes 
the  realization  that  the  captive  audience 
is  a  mirage;  that  in  reality  the  free-circula- 
tion reader  is  a  great  deal  more  elusive  than 
the  paid-circulation  reader.  There  are  no 
easy  tests  for  his  acceptance,  partly  because 
he  doesn't  have  to  cancel  his  subscription 
to  save  the  cost;  partly  because  he  can  ig- 
nore the  publication  without  a  twinge  of 
compassion — the  editor  need  never  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  fact-facing 
usually  is  to  search  for  some  editorial  gim- 
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mick  that  will  deliver  readership  with  the 
bread  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  editor 
tries  the  Flesch  readability  test ;  the  Gunning 
fog  index;  even  the  Graves-Hodge  "Prin- 
ciples of  Clear  Statement." 

His  copy  becomes  simpler,  the  writing 
clearer;  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  But  still  he  finds  himself  falling 
asleep  over  his  own  galley  proofs  and  one 
day  he  faces  the  awful  truth — with  all  his 
deference  to  the  tests  and  the  indices,  he  has 
succeeded  in  delivering  a  magazine  that  is 
characterized  mainly  by  the  things  that  it 
lacks.  For  instance,  it  lacks  sparkle  and 
wit,  it  lacks  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  volunteer  staff,  the  friendliness  and 
personal  warmth  that  he  knows  exists  in 
his  audience.  In  short,  his  publication  is 
placid  at  best  and  a  bore  at  the  worst,  its 
outstanding  attribute  being  an  almost  in- 
credible dullness. 

His  personal  defeat  complete,  the  con- 
scientious industrial  editor  may  do  one  of 
two  things:  rationalize  his  publication  as 
it  is,  or  work  toward  a  remedy.  Rationaliza- 
tion is  not  particularly  difficult.  Industrial 
executives  have  recently  become  very  much 
aware  of  their  own  shortcomings  in  com- 
munication. They  are  reluctant  to  demand 
of  the  industrial  editor  a  success  which  they 
have  difficulty  achieving  themselves.  But 
when  the  editor  gets  among  those  in  his 
own  trade,  he  finds  a  degree  of  frankness 
that  puts  him  on  a  spot  the  size  of  a  thin 
dime. 

First  Aim  to  Win  Readers 

More  and  more  frequently,  he  begins 
to  catch  himself  examining  a  story  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  reader.  He  says  to 
himself:  "Suppose  that  readership  were  my 
only  problem  .  .  .  then,  how  would  I  tell 
this  story?"  And  what  emerges  is  surpris- 
ingly fresh  and  inviting.  He  suspects  after 
a  while  that  this  business  of  readership 
may  not  be  so  complicated  after  all  .  .  . 
that  what  was  needed  was  to  put  first 
things  first. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  adventures 


in  readability  comes  when  the  editor 
tackles  the  profit  story  from  the  viewpoint 
of  getting  employees  to  read  it.  Told  in  the 
usual  annual  report  statement,  the  com- 
pany emerges  cold  and  calculating.  The 
impression  is  intensified  because  between 
one  annual  report  and  the  next,  finances  are 
almost  never  mentioned.  Copywise,  the 
story  is  sound,  its  Flesch  index  is  the  highly 
desirable  Reader's  Digest  level.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  tests  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween copy  for  stockholders  and  copy  for 
employees.  From  the  stockholder's  view- 
point, the  story  is  extremely  interesting  .  .  . 
after  all,  this  is  his  money.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  employee,  it  is  dull. 

The  editor  concerned  with  employee 
readers  must  then  find  a  new  twist  that  will 
translate  the  company's  annual  report  into 
terms  of  employee  experience  .  .  .  perhaps 
paralleling  it  with  the  annual  report  of  one 
employee's  part-time  egg  business,  to  men- 
tion but  one  possibility.  And,  instead  of  be- 
ing content  with  a  single  blast,  he  sees  a 
need  to  tell  the  story  again  and  again,  laced 
into  other  stories  and  translated  into  his 
readers'  language.  The  story  of  the  new 
machine  in  Joe  Smith's  department  men- 
tions particularly  the  cost  of  that  machine; 
the  company's  share  in  employee  insurance 
calls  attention  to  the  price  the  company 
pays;  the  expansion  story  explains  how  this 
expansion  is  to  be  financed. 

Three  Sure-Fire  Stories 

As  he  becomes  more  adept  at  the  job, 
he  learns  to  lean  heavily  on  three  kinds  of 
story  that  are  almost  sure  to  be  read:  so 
big  ...  so  bad  ...  so  good. 

The  so-big  story  is  the  one  that  capi- 
talizes on  the  tremendous  pulling  power  of 
a  staggering  figure: 

"$i6,Z79  Paid  to  Suggestors  Last  Year" 

instead  of 

"Annual  Suggestion  Report" 

"$io  Million  Expansion  Program  Planned' 

instead  of 

"Expansion  Program  Planned" 
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The  so-bad  story  is  harder  to  write 
because  industrial  editors  have  worked  so 
long  on  the  sun-dial  principle,  recording 
only  the  shining  hours.  But  as  any  news- 
paper editor  can  tell  you,  most  readers, 
having  a  full  share  of  trouble  themselves, 
get  a  certain  solace  out  of  learning  that 
other  people  have  trouble,  too.  Without 
being  a  sadist,  the  industrial  editor  has  to 
accept  the  fact  that  stories  of  accidents  get 
much  more  thorough  reading  than  safety 
statistics.  And  the  employee  benefit  pro- 
gram told  in  actual  cases  carries  far  more 
weight  than  any  essay  about  company 
generosity. 

The  so-good  stories  are  the  "human 
interest"  or  "narrative-type"  tales  that 
tell  how  an  employee  solved  his  problem; 
how  virtue  triumphed  at  last;  how  there 
was  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
This  is  employer-employee  relations  told 
in  believable  terms,  but  even  more  than 
that,  in  terms  most  likely  to  be  read. 

Everybody  Reads  Pictures 

Not  satisfied  that  content  alone  spells 
readership,  the  editor  spends  more  time  on 
his  pictures.  He  coaxes  the  photographer 
for  more  imaginative  poses,  sells  the  boss  on 
candid  portraits  with  natural  lighting,  and 
studies  the  commercial  picture  magazines 
for  illustrations  that  lead  to  the  text.  He 
borrows  his  picture  caption  style  from  the 
popular  weeklies  and  learns  early  not  to 
insult  the  reader's  intelligence  by  telling 
him  what  he  can  see  for  himself  by  looking 
at  the  picture. 

He  wears  as  a  hair  sliirt  the  knowledge 
that  15  per  cent  of  his  audience  is  not  going 
to  read  because  it  never  reads  anything 
much.  Therefore  he  takes  special  care  to 
see  that  there  is  a  company  message  in  the 
headlines,  pictures,  and  picture  captions 
which  this  group  does  read. 

When  it  comes  to  the  bread  and  butter 
items  that  every  house  publication  seems 
compelled  to  print  .  .  .  the  service  anniver- 
sary dinners,  the  bowling  banquet,  the  ap- 


pointments and  the  new  procedures  .  .  .  the 
editor  must  conclude  that  no  gimmick 
takes  the  place  of  a  lively  imagination  and 
a  keen  sense  of  human  values. 

Five  Rules  for  Writers 

However,  for  what  it  is  worth,  the 
following  five-part  formula  has  been  known 
to  serve  as  a  crutch  until  the  editor  learns 
to  walk  by  himself.  Assuming  you  have 
some  talent  for  words  or  you'd  be  in  some 
other  business: 

I.  Don't  start  writing  until  you  have 
researched  your  story  to  exhaustion.  As 
long  as  you  have  one  unanswered  question 
in  your  own  mind,  you  are  not  ready  to  put 
type  to  paper. 

z.  Don't  start  writing  until  you  have 
at  least  three  times  as  much  information 
as  you  have  space  to  print  it. 

3.  Then  write  the  story  for  all  it's 
worth,  including  every  bit  of  extraneous 
detail  that  you  have  been  able  to  gather  by 
the  most  persistent  questioning. 

4.  Since  this  will  give  you  a  much 
longer  story  than  you  ought  to  print  you 
must  now  write  it  over  again.  And  this 
time  leave  out  all  the  dull  parts,  preserve 
all  human  interest  and  boil  down  the 
ID-word  clauses  to  one  or  two  specific 
words.  Don't  hesitate  to  leave  out  connect- 
ing phrases.  Some  of  Chekov's  best  stories 
begin  with  one  word.  ("Night",  for  in- 
stance. Or  "Snow.") 

5 .  Now  restudy  your  opening  sentence, 
rewriting  if  necessary  to  get  just  as  much 
pulling  power  as  possible  into  the  first  three 
words.  Be  very  strict  with  yourself.  The 
reader  you  lose  with  a  dull  lead  is  gone  for 
good. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  rationalizing  low 
readership.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
rationalize  have  a  common  criticism  of  the 
editor  who  is  greatly  concerned  with 
readership.  They  say  that  measuring  ever)- 
presentation  with  the  will-he-rcad-it  yard- 
stick implies  that  the  editor  has  no  more 
important  problem.  And  of  course,  this  is 
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SO.  The  difficulty  is  that  once  an  editor 
begins  to  worry  the  readability  bone,  no 
other  problem  seems  anywhere  near  that 
important.  One  editor  put  it  this  way: 

"I  suddenly  find  myself  in  the  role  of 
courting  the  most  popular  girl  in  town. 
Publications  by  the  dozen  are  sitting  on  her 
doorstep.  I  live  in  constant  fear  that  one 
day  she'll  pick  up  another  and  leave  mine 


lying  there.  If  that  should  happen,  every 
cent  we  spent  to  prepare,  print  and  deliver 
would  be  a  complete  waste  of  the  com- 
pany's money.  I  know  of  no  management 
approval  that  could,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  survive  such  a  rejection.  It's  my  firm 
belief  that  when  the  employees  won't  read 
a  publication  it  doesn't  matter  a  hoot  that 
it  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  directors." 
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Dividends  from  Treating  Workers 
as  Individuals  and  Friends 


By  R.  Thurman  Taylor 

Director  of  Personnel 

Hawthorne  School  of  Aeronautics 

Spence  Air  Base,  Moultrie,  Georgia 


How  much  "extra-curricular"  activity 
beyond  the  essential  requirements  of 
his  job  is  the  personnel  director  justified  in 
taking  on?  I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as 
heading  up  the  many  fund  drives  for  worthy 
charities,  the  locating  of  blood  donors  when 
needed,  making  new  employees  and  their 
families  feel  at  home  in  their  new  com- 
munity, and  the  like.  All  of  these  things 
take  time.  Does  the  company  reap  com- 
mensurate dividends  from  the  expenditure? 

Our  answer  is  Yes.  The  company,  the 
personnel  director,  and  the  employees  in 
general  do  receive  invaluable  dividends  from 
the  drives  and  programs — if  the  personnel 
director  himself  is  relieved  of  the  myriad 
details  incumbent  upon  such  efforts,  yet 
remains  close  enough  so  that  he  is  at  all 
times  associated  with  the  programs. 

At  Hawthorne  we  may  go  a  little 
farther  than  most  companies  in  our  fringe 
activities  and  in  personalizing  our  person- 
nel program,  but  we  believe  it  pays.  This 
paper  is  to  cite  several  examples.  The  first 
is  our  idea  of  selling  our  employees  on 
participating  in  a  payroll  deduction  plan 
which  ends  all  fund  drives  and  their 
resulting  time-costs.  An  employee  earning 
less  than  $300  a  month  agrees  to  a  lojf-a- 
week  deduction — more  than  $300  a  month, 
to  a  2.5^-a-week  deduction.  The  money  is 
held  in  a  fund  administered  by  an  elected 
group  of  five  employees,  with  the  director 
of  personnel  sitting  in  as  a  non-voting 
member. 

During   the  various  charitable  drives 


One  thing  lacking  in  personnel  admin- 
istration today,  the  -pundits  tell  us,  is 
the  personal  touch.  The  writer  tells  how 
his  company,  ivithout  unduly  taxing 
the  resources  of  the  personnel  director  or 
his  office,  tries  to  make  its  workers  and 
their  families  feel  wanted  and  important 
as  individuals .  You  say  it  couldn't  be 
done  in  a  company  as  large  as  yoursl 
Then  how  about  a  little  imagtneering 
on  your  oiun  account] 


the  committee  will  vote  sums  of  money  on 
behalf  of  Hawthorne,  such  as  $3,000  to  the 
United  Givers,  or  $500  to  the  March  of 
Dimes.  Dividends  are  drawn  in  employee 
morale  from  a  sense  of  personal  achievment 
and  company  pride,  because  our  experience 
is  that  the  amounts  of  money  voted  for 
such  contributions  always  exceed  previous 
amounts  solicited  during  a  campaign.  On  a 
per  capita  basis  Hawthorne  has  always  been 
among  the  top  givers  in  the  community,  a 
fact  of  which  our  employees  are  justifiably 
proud . 

Employee  Emergency  Fund 

An  important  subsidiary  morale  factor 
is  the  fact  that  an  additional  sum  of  money, 
often  in  excess  of  $1,000  or  $3 ,000,  is  always 
in  reserve  as  an  emergency  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  our  employees  who  may  suffer 
fire  loss,  or  heavy  hospital  costs  beyond  the 
hospitalization  benefits  carried  for  them  by 
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Hawthorne.  The  dividends  from  this  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  they 
can  be  measured  in  an  increasingly  stable 
work  force  and  in  employee  morale,  both 
of  which  result  in  quality  production. 

Moultrie,  a  city  of  some  15,000,  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  support  a  perma- 
nent blood  bank.  Therefore,  Hawthorne  is 
often  called  upon  to  provide  blood  donors 
from  among  our  750  civilian  employees.  In 
the  past  whenever  requests  for  donors  came 
from  local  hospitals  it  meant  inumerable 
telephone  calls  to  our  civilian  force  to 
ascertain  willingness  to  donate  as  well  as  to 
find  a  prospective  donor's  blood  type.  The 
siutation  made  for  sporadic  and  unfavorable 
workloads. 

Blood  Donors  Quickly  Located 

A  simple  change  in  our  personnel  files 
now  affords  us  a  permanent  record  of  those 
employees  willing  to  donate  blood,  as  well 
as  indicating  blood  types.  Current  requests 
for  donors  are  handled  smoothly  and 
without  additional  time-costs  infringing 
upon  the  personnel  department.  A  secretary 
quickly  checks  her  files  and  donors  are  on 
the  way.  Often  the  personnel  director  is 
unaware  that  such  action  has  been  taken 
until  it  is  over.  A  personally-typed  letter  of 
thanks,  following  a  routine  form,  is  sent 
from  the  personnel  director  to  each  donor, 
with  a  copy  going  to  the  recipient  of  the 
blood  donation. 

Dividends  here  are  incalculable,  meas- 
ured in  a  continuous,  exceptionally  good 
community  relations  atmosphere  as  well  as 
in  a  healthy  management-employee  rela- 
tionship; the  employee  knows  he  is  re- 
garded and  thought  of  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  the  organization  aside  from 
his  function  in  his  specific  job.  Such 
organization  and  delegation  of  responsi- 
bility will  pay  dividends  to  the  personnel 
director  who  is  willing  to  let  others  help 
him  carry  the  ball. 

Hawthorne  is  a  firm  believer  in  showing 


personal  interest  in  its  people.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  done  is  to  have  the  insurance 
clerk  call  the  hospital  every  morning  to 
find  out  if  any  of  our  employees  or  members 
of  their  families  are  patients.  If  so,  a  brief 
memo  is  typed  and  forwarded  to  the 
employee's  department,  the  personnel  di- 
rector, the  general  manager  and  the  presi- 
dent. Condolence  cards,  letters,  and  visits 
to  the  patient  result,  with  recurrent  divi- 
dends shown  in  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
with  which  our  people  accept  and  support 
new  policies  and  ideas. 

Letters  to  Newborn  Babies 

Letters  are  also  written  to  all  new 
babies  born  to  Hawthorne  employees.  The 
procedure  is  automatic  and  requires  only 
the  personnel  director's  signature.  Upon 
receiving  such  information  from  the  hos- 
pital by  way  of  her  daily  telephone  call,  the 
insurance  clerk  immediately  types  the 
following  letter: 

"Dear  Jane, 

We  want  to  be  among  the  first  to  welcome 
you  to  the  Hawthorne  family. 

We  know  your  parents  well  and  feel  that 
you  have  made  an  excellent  choice  in  them. 
Listen  to  their  teaching,  counsel  and  advice,  and 
you  will  find  life's  problems  made  smoother  as 
time  goes  by. 

We  are  glad  you  are  here  and  your  many 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Hawthorne  family 
send  their  best  wishes." 

Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  the  new 
parents  often  write  us  or  drop  by,  making 
such  comments  as  "It  was  the  first  one 
received,"  or  "It  is  going  into  the  baby 
book."  With  only  the  small  amount  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  type  a  form  letter  and 
sign  it,  the  personnel  director  has  invited, 
and  will  be  rewarded  with,  lasting  divi- 
dends. 

Dividends  are  gathered  from  new 
employees  and  their  families,  too.  The 
Hospitality  Committee,  composed  entirely 
of  volunteers  from  each  department,  is 
another  idea  that  not  only  brings  a  new 
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employee  into  the  Hawthorne  organization 
with  a  sense  of  immediate  belonging,  but 
also  opens  wide  the  door  for  his  wife  and 
family  to  accept  Hawthorne  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  new  community. 

New  Employees  Welcomed 

When  an  out-of-town  employee  is 
hired  the  Hospitality  Committee  goes  into 
action.  Several  members  of  the  respective 
department  prepare  covered  dishes  of  food 
which  are  delivered  to  the  new  employ- 
ee's home  on  his  second  night  in  town.  It  is 
often  diihcult  to  forecast  the  time  of  ar- 
rival the  first  night,  so  the  second  night  is 
chosen  for  that  reason. 

Realizing  that  a  new  employee's  wife 
has  probably  spent  the  day  getting  settled, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  receive  company,  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  merely  delivers  the   food.   No 


effort  is  made  to  visit  at  the  time.  A  simple 
note  accompanies  the  food,  stating  "From 
Your  Friends  at  Hawthorne." 

This  particular  effort  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  wife,  since  she  has  not  at  the 
time  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  members 
of  her  husband's  organization.  We  believe 
that  a  happy  wife  is  often  the  key  to  a 
happy  husband,  and  consequently,  a  happy 
employee.  From  the  beginning  she  feels 
that  she  is  being  accepted  as  cordially  as  her 
husband. 

Program  and  idea  can  be  piled  upon 
each  other  until  it  might  seem  that  the 
personnel  director  does  not  have  the  time  to 
properly  execute  his  primary  duties.  How- 
ever, delegated  authority,  judicious  use  of 
form  letters,  and  sincere  personal  contact 
reduce  the  workload  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. From  his  efforts  he  and  his 
company  reap  the  rich  ■  dividends  of  well 
integrated  employees  and  good  friends. 
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1.  Personnel  Costs — Difference  between  Profit  or  Loss? 
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3.  How  to  Tailor  Personnel  Tests  to  Your  Company  Operation. 

4.  Sample  Hiring  Manual  (specify  Clerical,  jMechanical,  or  Key  Personnel). 

5.  Research -Development  Bulletins  of  Industrial  Psychology  Tests. 

6.  Sources  in  Personnel:  Journals,  Associations,  Publishers,  Universities. 

7.  Interviewing  Recommendations  and  the  Biographical  Fields. 

8.  Steps  in  Company  Merit  Rating  Program. 

Write  to  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.,  Box  6157,  Tucson  6,  Arizona. 

fBulletins  restricted  to  personnel  or  management  stafFj 


spotting  the  Neurotic  and 
Helping  the  Maladjusted 


By  Silas  L.  Warner,  M.D. 
Chief,  Section  on  Therapy  &  Clinical  Services 
Division  of  Mental  Health,  City  of  Philadelphia 


MANY  different  specialities  such  as  yours 
come  to  psychiatry  for  help  and 
answers  to  their  many  problems.  We  are  a 
new  field  that  has  many  impressions,  the- 
ories and  undocumented  speculations,  but 
we  lack  sufficient  scientific  data  to  speak 
with  complete  authority  on  many  of  the 
subjects  that  we  would  choose  to  be  au- 
thorities on.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between 
understanding  human  behavior  and  alter- 
ing, controlling  and  harnessing  the  be- 
havior for  specific  ends.  Much  of  our  theory 
is  based  on  past  behavior  and  only  recently 
have  we  gained  some  notions  about  pre- 
dicting future  behavior. 

The  concept  of  the  "normal"  in- 
dividual brings  different  descriptions  from 
different  disciplines.  To  some,  it  means  a 
composite  of  all  personality  qualities  into 
an  average  personality  constellation  and 
behavior  pattern.  To  others,  it  means  an 
ideal  of  maturity  and  emotional  growth 
with  an  abundance  of  admirable  attributes 
and  stability.  One  New  York  psychologist 
has  coined  the  term  "self-actualized"  per- 
sonality to  describe  the  optimum  in  ma- 
turity with  special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  creative,  often  independently  ob- 
tained, realization  of  one's  capabilities. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  opportunities, 
requirements,  emotional  gratification  and 
prestige  that  various  jobs  hold  today.  It  is 
my  contention  that  it  is  necessary  to  coor- 
dinate the  job  and  the  personality  so  that 
they  mesh  like  smoothly  fitting  gears  of  a 
car.  I  further  hold  that  there  are  many  jobs 
that    outstandingly    mature    and    self-ac- 


"  Everybody  is  a  bit  queer  except  thee 
and  me,"  the  old  Quaker  told  his  wife. 
"And  sometimes  I  even  wonder  about 
thee."  The  author  relates  some  queer- 
nesses  to  the  ivork  situation.  He  says 
we  can  probably  screen  out  psychotics 
who  might  cause  trouble,  but  identify- 
ing "character  disorders"  is  more  diffi- 
cult. If  the  person  is  seriously  depressed, 
ivatch    out — this   could   be   a   medical 


emergency. 


tuated  individuals  would  be  appalled  by 
and,  as  a  corollary,  that  individuals  with 
certain  exaggerated  personality  traits  fare 
better  at. 

An  example  might  include  the  manual 
worker  who  does  the  same  mechanical  mo- 
tion with  his  hands  for  minute  after  minute, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year  and  doesn't 
tire  of  this.  It  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  im- 
mediate gratification  in  creating  a  finished 
product  and  be  contented  to  be  merely  part 
of  a  mass  production  line  in  which  the  in- 
dividual may  not  even  see  the  finished 
product. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  stereo- 
type of  the  traveling  salesman  who  relies 
on  his  verbal  ability  and  bombastics  to 
emotionally  sway  a  prospective  buyer  into 
buying  his  product.  I  realize  this  is  an  exag- 
geration of  current  selling  techniques  which 
presumably  are  based  more  on  solid  product 
information  than  on  bombastics.  However, 
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it  most  certainly  is  an  integral  part  of  sell- 
ing to  be  confident,  outgoing  and  convinced 
of  one's  own  charm  and  ability  along  with 
the  product's  quality. 

How  Match  Jobs  and  People? 

Now,  the  question  that  I  am  interested 
in  is;  if  the  job  requirements  are  so  differ- 
ent, and  if  personality  manifestations  are 
so  unidentical,  how  can  these  be  best 
matched.  This  obviously  implies  to  me  that 
certain  exaggerations  and  biases  in  per- 
sonality can  be  fitted  to  certain  jobs  which 
require  those  biases  and  exaggerations. 

In  other  words,  neurotics  and  some- 
times even  psychotics  can  serve  at  some 
specific  jobs  and  even  excel  at  them.  How- 
ever, the  really  mature,  "self-actualized" 
individual  shows  his  improved  stability 
and  emotional  maturity  by  being  so  ad- 
justable that  he  can  do  well  at  many 
different  jobs. 

When  most  psychiatrists  speak  of  per- 
sonality, they  think  of  a  dynamic,  not 
static,  mechanism  of  pushes  and  pulls 
within  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  results 
in  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  con- 
trol the  person's  energy.  The  most  efficient 
personality  can  get  along  well  with  the 
world  outside  and  can  also  realize  some  of 
his  own  potentialities  and  capabilities. 

However,  every  personality  shows  an 
overflow  of  energy  in  some  direction  and 
builds  up  personality  "defenses"  against 
this.  As  a  consequence  it  appears  on  the 
surface  that  there  is  a  lack  of  energy  in  this 
area.  For  example,  a  psychiatrist  on  seeing 
an  individual  who  is  excessively  polite,  to 
the  point  of  being  obsequious,  immediately 
thinks  of  this  as  a  defense  measure  to  con- 
trol aggressive  feelings  in  the  individual. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  of  looking 
at  employment  policies.  One  is  to  find  the 
man  (or  woman)  for  the  job  and  the  other 
is  to  find  the  job  for  the  man.  It  takes  a 
national  emergency,  however,  to  demon- 
strate how  jobs  can  be  tailored  to  the  labor 
available. 


War-Taught  Lessons 

You  can  all  vividly  remember  how  em- 
ployment practices  changed  during  World 
War  II.  Women  started  doing  manual  work 
which  was  previously  not  considered  ap- 
propriate for  them.  The  physically  handi- 
capped, the  aged,  and  the  retired  all  helped. 
Attempts  were  made  to  tailor  the  job  to  the 
available  individual.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  women  doing  heavy  manual  work, 
lift  trucks  were  used  in  lieu  of  muscular 
work.  This  trend  has  continued  in  industry. 

Another  example  would  be  that  those 
who  have  had  strokes,  affecting  their  right 
side,  now  can  have  left-hand  operated  ma- 
chines. In  a  few  years,  more  than  half  the 
people  in  this  country  will  be  over  45,  and 
jobs  will  have  to  be  fitted  to  recognize  their 
declining  physical  vigor.  This  age  group 
more  than  makes  up  for  this  however  by 
more  stability,  less  accident  proneness  and 
better  judgment.  Another  trend  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  part-time  help. 

When  I  speak  of  the  handicapped,  I 
mean  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ill  also. 
Even  the  best  screening  devices  can't  en- 
tirely screen  them  out,  and  shouldn't. 

Let  me  now  mention  the  three  large 
psychiatric  diagnostic  categories.  These 
are  the  psychosis,  the  neurosis  and  the 
character  disorder.  It  is  my  hunch  that 
most  of  your  severe  personnel  problems  will 
come  from  the  character  disorders.  The 
psychotic  individual  who  is  disturbed,  con- 
fused and  out  of  touch  with  reality  is  for 
the  most  part  in  a  mental  hospital.  I  doubt 
if  you  would  have  difficulty  in  screening 
out  an  overtly  psychotic  individual  who 
was  applying  for  work. 

Dealing  with  the  Paranoid 

Those  patients  whom  we  see  as  having 
a  "paranoid"  psychosis  can  be  difficult  to 
deal  with.  They  are  the  individuals  who 
think  that  everyone  is  against  them  or 
picking  on  them.  When  you  are  inquiring 
about  past  reasons  for  leaving  jobs  and  find 
the  person  left  several  different  employers 
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because  he  was  being  "picked  on",  you 
might  suspect  paranoid  thinking. 

The  same  applies  to  workers  already 
in  your  employ  who  continually  blame  their 
poor  performance  on  their  supervisor  or 
actually  feel  persecuted.  Recently  I  saw  a 
45-year-old  engineer  whose  work  record 
had  steadily  declined  over  the  past  few 
months  and  who,  when  called  to  task  for 
this,  attributed  it  to  his  food  being  sys- 
tematically poisoned. 

When  such  a  viewpoint  intrudes  on  all 
thought  and  performance,  it  incapacitates 
the  individual.  However,  if  it  is  only  a 
strange  or  eccentric  idea  which  is  "harm- 
less" and  not  all-consuming,  there  appears 
to  be  no  psychiatric  reason  why  the  person's 
job  should  be  taken  from  him.  Certain  jobs 
lend  themselves  to  a  person  who  is  ex- 
cessively suspicious,  as  long  as  he  has  good 
control  over  his  judgment. 

Then  There's  the  Neurotic 

As  for  the  neurotic,  the  salient  diag- 
nostic feature  they  show  is  subjective  dis- 
comfort, whether  in  the  form  of  free-floating 
anxiety  or  tension,  mild  depression,  recur- 
rent unpleasant  thoughts  or  body  organs 
which  do  not  properly  function  due  to  emo- 
tional problems. 

Most  neurotics,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  are  not  spoiled  weaklings  who  can't 
stand  up  to  what  you  and  I  do,  but  are  un- 
happy individuals,  most  of  whom  are 
productively  working,  and  who  have  suf- 
fered from  some  form  of  emotional  depriva- 
tion or  overindulgence  from  their  own  par- 
ents. They  would  love  to  be  "normal"  but 
don't  know  how. 

Neurotics  are  often  submissive  people 
who  will  do  many  extra  hours  of  work 
when  called  on  for  this,  because  they  are 
afraid  to  say  "no."  Others  are  extreme  per- 
fectionists who  turn  out  accurate  reliable 
work  at  the  price  of  tremendous  internal 
discomfort  if  it  is  not  perfect. 

The  prototype  of  the  neurotic  woman 
which  most  people  hold  is  the  easily-crying 


person  whose  emotional  control  is  so  brittle 
that  she  is  usually  regarded  as  being  very 
unstable  and  unreliable  in  work.  This  type 
is  actually  less  neurotic  and  has  more  of  an 
immature  or  infantile  personality. 

The  Character  Disorder 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  category,  the 
so-called  character  or  personality  disorder. 
They  do  not  come  to  psychiatrists  on  their 
own  but  are  "sent"  by  somebody  else  be- 
cause they  are  doing  unsatisfactory  work, 
can't  get  along  with  other  employees,  or 
have  broken  some  rule  or  law.  They  are  not 
particularly  uncomfortable,  but  those 
around  them  are  definitely  disturbed  by 
them.  They  have  immature  personalities, 
are  self-centered  and  often  a-social  or  anti- 
social. They  are  hard  to  treat  and  help 
psychiatrically  because  they  are  not  well 
motivated. 

These  individuals  are  sometimes  hard 
to  detect  by  one  interview  as  they  are  not 
infrequently  charming  or  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  good  impression.  Psychological  test- 
ing and  a  skilled  psychiatric  interviewer 
can  often  pick  them  out.  The  best  way  for 
you  to  screen  out  this  group  is  by  carefully 
checking  previous  employments,  adjust- 
ment there  and  reasons  for  leaving;  usually 
these  records  will  speak  for  themselves. 

If  a  person  has  frequent  inadequately 
explained  lateness  or  absenteeism,  or  can't 
get  along  with  associates  or  superiors,  and 
tends  to  always  blame  the  other  persons 
and  doesn't  appear  concerned  himself,  or 
doesn't  seem  really  reliable  or  truthful,  it 
points  towards  character  disorder.  Through 
experience  and  skill,  I  am  sure  personnel 
people  can  pick  out  this  category,  although 
you  may  use  different  names  such  as  "eight 
ball"  or  "non-conformist." 

Early  Care  Needed  for  Alcoholics 

Three  other  specific  categories  are  well 
worth  mentioning.  I  refer  to  alcoholics,  de- 
pressed persons  and  those  suffering  from 
premature  senile  mental  changes. 
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Psychiatrists  tend  to  believe  that  al- 
coholism is  an  expression  of  certain  per- 
sonality problems  or  conflicts.  Most  alco- 
holics, on  the  other  hand,  prefer  to  think 
of  alcoholism  as  a  disease  caused  by  a 
metabolic  intolerance  of  the  individual  to 
alcohol.  Because  of  this  difference  in  view- 
points, most  alcoholics  prefer  AA's  or  medi- 
cal help  to  psychiatric  treatment.  Oddly 
enough,  whatever  approach  is  used,  the 
amount  of  success  is  approximately  the 
same,  about  70-80%  of  all  alcoholics,  or 
30-40%  of  severe  cases,  recover. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  employers 
should  insist  on  early  care  for  employees 
with  obvious  alcoholic  problems,  while 
still  allowing  the  alcoholic  to  choose  the 
tvpe  of  care.  I  think  it  is  harmful  to  be  too 
nice  and  give  too  much  leeway  to  the  in- 
cipient alcoholic  whose  performance  is 
obviously  slipping.  If  it  were  a  tumor  or 
diabetes,  it  would  be  quickly  dealt  with,  so 
why  delay  in  problems  of  alcoholism?  This 
could  include  time  off  for  a  medical  or 
psychiatric  evaluation. 

If  possible,  I  believe  it  helps  to  have 
good  liaison  between  the  family  at  home 
and  the  employer.  In  numerous  cases  it  is 
easier  to  help  the  alcoholic's  spouse  not  to 
create  circumstances  which  lead  to  drink- 
ing. I  do  not  think  you  will  experience 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  if 
you  are  aware  of  the  possibility. 

Treat  Depressed  as  Emergencies 

Serious  depressions  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  40's  and  50's  and  arc  often 
associated  with  slowing  down  or  retarda- 
tion of  movements  and  thinking  processes, 
or  with  extreme  agitation,  pacing,  in- 
somnia and  worry.  Early  signs  are  lack  of 
interest  in  normal  things,  poor  appetite, 
weight  loss  and  feelings  of  inadequacy  or 
failure.  This  is  a  medical  emergency  because  of 
the  danger  of  suicide  (there  are  over  2.5,000 
annually).  An  expert  medical  or  psychiatric 
consultation  should  be  obtained. 


Early  Senile  Changes 

If  people  continue  to  work  until  65  or 
longer,  there  will  be  5%  or  more  who  will 
show  some  early  senile  changes  in  their 
50's  and  6o's.  Clinically,  one  sees  a  gradual 
exaggeration  of  the  individual's  previous 
personality.  If  he  was  quiet,  he  will  be 
quieter  to  the  point  of  being  a  recluse.  If  he 
has  been  slightly  argumentative,  he  could 
become  quarrelsome  and  disruptive. 

The  other  early  signs  include  the  im- 
pairment of  such  intellectual  functions  as 
memory,  judgment  and  future  planning.  If 
these  people  are  in  a  stressful  situation  their 
symptoms  are  exaggerated.  If  they  continue 
in  a  routine  they  have  done  for  years  and 
know  well,  they  will  usually  continue  to  do 
a  fairly  good  job.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  they  need  stability  and  they  cannot 
tolerate  too  many  radical  changes,  but  if 
kept  in  a  routine  they  will  be  worthwhile 
employees. 
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Inference  and  Prediction 
As  Communication  Barriers 


By  William  M.  Sattler 

Department  of  Speech 
University  of  Michigan 


THIS  deals  with  only  two  principles. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  inference  and 
applies  to  the  speaker.  The  second  is  pre- 
diction and  primarily  concerns  the  listener. 
Each  of  these  may  apply  to  both  giving  and 
receiving  communications,  but  the  speaker- 
inference  and  the  listener-prediction  ideas 
are  my  subject  here. 

On  February  8,  1956  President  Eisen- 
hower said  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
recovery  from  his  heart  attack.  A  few  days 
later  our  newspapers  carried  statements 
by  Drew  Pearson  and  Roscoe  Drummond 
about  the  Eisenhower-Anthony  Eden  con- 
ference and,  of  course,  Eisenhower's  health. 
The  reports,  appearing  on  the  same  editorial 
pages  on  the  same  day,  make  a  study  in 
contrasts. 

Said  Drew  Pearson:  "The  President 
seemed  to  tire  noticeably  and  was  glad 
when  the  sessions  (meetings  with  Eden) 
were  over."  Said  Roscoe  Drummond: 
"Eden  .  .  .  has  never  seen  the  President  so 
vital,  zestful,  so  exciting  in  discussion." 

Both  statements  are  inferences.  "It 
would  help  the  reader,"  says  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  editorial,  "if  two  such  divergent 
views  were  clearly  labeled  as  representing 
nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Drummond." 

What  is  stated  in  this  inference-draw- 
ing illustration  is  prompted  by  the  feelings 
and  desires  of  the  two  writers.  The  illus- 
tration shows  that  when  we  talk  about  a 

This  is  an  adaptatioo  of  »a  article  Professor  Sattler  wrote  for  the  fifth 
aonual  conference  on  Speech  Communication  in  Business  and  Industry,  held 
in  June  1956  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


IVhe?!  our  cotnmunication  is  heavily 
weighted  with  inference  at  the  expense 
of  fact,  the  danger  is  that  the  listener 
may  not  agree  tuith  our  inferences  and 
may  reject  our  good  ideas  accordingly . 
S -peaking  and  writing  too  '  'predictably' ' 
is  dangerous  too,  in  that  we  make  it  too 
easy  for  the  hearer  to  listen  with  only 
one  ear  and  thus  miss  the  important 
message  we  have  for  him. 


situation  our  own  interests  often  control 
what  we  say  in  a  more  material  way  than 
the   situation   we   are   talking   about. 

To  correct  such  inference  proneness 
we  must  train  ourselves  to  distinguish 
facts,  interpretative  inferences,  and  value 
judgment  inferences.  We  must  learn  to 
remember  that  the  words  we  use  are  simply 
symbols  and  that  the  symbols  may  or  may 
not  correctly  depict  what  we  are  talking 
about.  What  is  important,  apart  from  the 
serious  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves  in 
communication,  is  that  the  listener  who 
finds  our  inferences  to  be  out  of  tune  with 
reality  will  not  accept  our  ideas. 

Let  us  see  how  facts,  interpretative 
inferences,  and  value  judgment  inferences 
differ.  These  statements  will  serve  as  illus- 
trations: (i)  9  insurance  policies  prepared 
in  Division  A  were  prepared  incorrectly 
{a  fact");  (2.)  personnel  in  Division  A  need 
further  training  or,  possibly,  the  plan  sheets 
were  not  studied  prior  to  the  preparation 
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of  the  9  policies  (Jnterpretative  inferences); 
(3)  employees  in  Division  A  are  careless, 
waste  time,  lazy,  fools  .  .  .  (value  judgment 
inferences). 

Without  detailed  study  all  that  you  can 
safely  say  in  this  situation  is  the  factual 
statement.  Your  inferential  statements  are 
ever  subject  to  error  unless  you  study  the 
policy  preparation  problem  in  great  detail. 
In  speaking  to  employees  in  Division  A, 
you  will  be  a  more  successful  supervisor 
if  you  refrain  from  value  judgments  and 
if  you  check  fully  before  you  present  inter- 
pretative inferences. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  re- 
frain from  making  inferences  and  judg- 
ments. I  am  saying,  however,  that  we  create 
roadblocks  in  communication  when  we 
"think  in  reverse"  by  placing  a  priority  on 
inference  statements  and  neglecting  factual 
reporting. 

Just  last  month,  for  example,  the  "foot- 
in-mouth"  club  initiated  two  new  members: 
One  member  used  "the  squirrel-headed 
general"  label  and  the  other  moved  to  the 
head  of  the  class  by  saying  that  "the  right 
to  suffer  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  free 
economy  just  as  the  right  to  prosper  is." 
These  are  judgments  about  which  people 
disagree  and,  what  is  more,  they  evoke 
emotional  antagonism  in  the  minds  of 
many  listeners  because  the  words  are  also 
stigma  terms. 

Danger  in  Predictive  Listening 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  has  concerned 
the  speaker,  but  the  listener  is  also  impor- 
tant and  he  too  suffers  from  many  diseases. 
Insofar  as  we  are  here  concerned,  his  disease 
is  prediction  proneness. 

To  understand  the  predictive  nature  of 
listeners,  let  us  consider  "information" 
in  the  sense  in  which  Claude  E.  Shannon 
and  Warren  Weaver  (The  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Communication,  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1949)  use  the  word.  Informa- 
tion in  this  sense  is  not  synonymous  with 
meaning:  rather  it  is  related  to  the  idea  of 


predictability.  The  more  unexpected  the 
symbols  you  use  in  communication,  the 
greater  is  the  information  content  of  your 
message. 

Suppose  that  you  see  the  letter  Q  and 
are  asked  what  letter  in  a  word  will  follow 
Q.  You  can  readily  answer  that  the  next 
letter  will  be  a  U,  for  in  the  English 
language  Q  is  invariably  followed  by  U. 
You  would  say,  then,  that  you  can  predict 
the  U  and  therefore  when  the  U  follows  you 
learn  nothing  that  you  did  not  previously 
know. 

It  is  said  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
words  we  select  in  writing  and  speaking  are 
freely  chosen,  and  that  the  other  50  per 
cent  are  dictated  by  the  accepted  structure 
of  the  English  language.  Thus,  when  your 
seventh  grade  son  asks,  "How  do  you  spell 
the  word  scientifically}"-  you  know  that 
how,  spell,  and  scientifically  are  key  words, 
whereas  the  other  words  are  predictable. 

Prediction  Is  Good — and  Bad 

When  Supervisor  A  listens  to  Employee 
Z,  Mr.  A  may  not  hear  and  understand 
each  word  or  sound  that  Mr.  Z  utters. 
Perhaps  Z  does  not  pronoimce  his  words 
clearly,  or  he  may  omit  some  sounds. 
Mechanical  noise  in  the  plant  may  distort 
the  message.  At  other  times  A  does  not 
listen  attentively  and  he  may  miss  some  of 
Z"s  words.  In  spite  of  the  distortions  in 
Z's  message,  however,  A  may  be  able  to 
hear  enough  of  it  to  understand  the  ideas 
that  Z  is  talking  about. 

Supervisor  A  could  predict  certain 
words,  and  perhaps  ideas  as  well,  because 
of  what  is  called  the  "redundancy"  charac- 
teristic present  in  language.  Without  such 
redundancy  and/or  predictability  Super- 
visor A  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
Employee  Z  as  I  have  described  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  should  nevertheless  check  our 
happiness  about  our  ability  to  predict, 
because  not  all  prediction  works  out  in  an 
ideal    way.    Predictability    operates    in    a 
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negative  and  harmful  fashion  when  we 
fail  to  listen  attentively  and  when  we  as- 
sume that  we  can  listen  on  a  half-time  basis. 
The  tendency  to  get  only  a  part  of  the 
message  is  common  with  almost  all  lis- 
teners. 

Consider  these  weaknesses  in  communi- 
cation when  we  rely  upon  prediction  to  a 
high  degree:  (i)  We  are  likely  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  predictable  words 
and  ideas,  (z)  We  often  miss  hearing  vital 
information  that  is  presented  along  with 
the  predictable.  (3)  We  are  likely  to  show 
signs  of  indifference  and  lack  of  respect 
toward  persons  who  report  the  predictable. 
(4)  We  fail  to  perceive  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker  when  we  dismiss  his  predictable 
statements. 

How  Hackneyed  Expressions  Hurt 

If  we  reverse  the  communication  proc- 
ess and  speak  about  the  transmitter  of 
materials  we  can  also  learn  some  valuable 
lessons.  This  is  illustrated  by  your  reactions 
to  a  speaker  who  uses  many  time-worn 
expressions  and  ideas  expressed  in  the  same 
way  as  you  have  heard  thousands  of 
times.  You  silently  say,  "I  wish  the  speaker 
would  tell  me  something  important,  some- 
thing interesting." 

The  employee  often  has  this  same  atti- 
tude when  superiors  say  the  same  thing, 
in  the  same  way,  year  in  and  year  out. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  same 
instructions  in  many  situations,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  employee  ought  to  be 
treated  to  something  unpredictable  on 
occasion. 

All  of  this  is  bound  up  with  the 
principles  of  attention.  We  get  bored 
with  sameness  and  are  interested  in  non- 
predictive  information.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  else,  we  can  at  least  minimize  the 
boredom  resulting  from  the  predictable  by 
inviting  the  long-suffering  listener  to  be 
the  speaker,  to  report  some  of  his  thoughts, 
more  often  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 
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(Continued  from  page  1)2) 
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"Training  by  the  Trained" 

(Continued  from  page  128) 

In  considering  this  type  of  junior  pro- 
fessional training,  remember  that  it  is 
effective  only  when  there  is  a  suitable  cli- 
mate to  foster  its  development.  A  sincere 
attitude  of  permissiveness,  encouragement, 
and  wholehearted  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
gram and  its  goals  on  the  part  of  the  labora- 
tory management  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  its  success. 


Human  behavior  is  hard  to  understand  because 
man  is  not  primarily  rational,  but  emotional.  Rea- 
sons for  behavior  are  understandable  not  in  terms  of 
logic  but  only  in  terms  of  needs,  values,  attitudes. 
To  excel  in  human  relations,  ask  yourself  why  this 
behavior  occurs. 

I.  Gilbert  Wrenn 
in  Field  Notes 


As  You  Were  Saying 


PERSONNEL  WOMEN  MEET  IN  WEST 


WHEN  The  International  Association 
of  Personnel  Women  in  May  held 
its  7th  annual  conference  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  it  marked  the  first 
time  the  organization  had  met  in  the  far 
west.  Doris  E.  Price  of  Philadelphia,  newly- 
elected  first  vice  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  former  chairman  for  publicity  and 
public  relations,  was  there.  We  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Price  for  this  account. 

Mayor  George  Christopher,  City  of  San 
Francisco,  Ernest  B.  Webb,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  State  of 
California,  and  Viva  Armstrong,  San  Francisco, 
President  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women,  officially  welcomed  the  con- 
ferees to  the  city  and  California. 

"Personnel  Administration — the  Key  to 
Productivity"  was  the  theme  around  which  the 
Bay  Area  Personnel  Women  and  Margaret  C. 
Ritchie,  San  Francisco,  conference  chairman, 
planned  the  three-day  meetings.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Ross,  director. 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of 
California;  Henry  E.  North,  vice  president. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  Dr. 
Evelyn  Caldwell  Hooker,  department  of  psy- 
chology. University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold,  assistant  co  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Women's  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president  and 
administrative  assistant  to  the  president.  The 
Emporium-Capwell  Company;  Wallace  Jamie, 
director  of  community  relations.  Carnation 
Company;  and  Dr.  George  W.  Ebey,  senior 
personnel  and  training  analyst,  economics  di- 
vision, Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Topics  highlighted  were  New  Tasks  for 
Personnel    Administration;    How   Management 


Helps  or  Hinders;  Counseling  in  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration; Labor  Market  Trends;  Productiv- 
ity Through  Management  Development;  My 
Fair  Lady;  and  Problems  of  Communications. 
There  was  also  a  symposium  on  testing  and  two 
panel  discussions  which  covered  Long-Range 
Programming  for  Personnel  Administration,  and 
Impact  of  Automation  on  the  Clerical  Em- 
ployees. 

One  afternoon  session  provided  a  double- 
feature  tour.  First,  a  guided  trip  through  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford,  and  second,  a  tour  and  re- 
ception at  Lane  Publishing  Company  (Sunset 
Magazine)  at  Menlo  Park. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting,  charters  of 
membership  were  presented  to  four  Women's 
Personnel  Groups — Colorado  (Denver);  Grant 
County,  Indiana;  New  Mexico  (Albuquerque); 
and  Toledo,  Ohio — which  had  affiliated  with 
the  International  group  during  the  past  year.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  Personnel  Women's 
Group  of  Cleveland  had  been  admitted  to  mem- 
bership at  the  Executive  Board  meeting  held  in 
San  Francisco.  This  brings  the  total  of  groups 
affiliated  with  the  Association  to  sixteen.  The 
I.A.P.W.'s  membership  including  the  above 
groups  and  members-at-large  (members  from 
areas  where  no  group  is  established)  is  now  well 
over  one  thousand  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  1957-58:  president,  Mildred  Siegel,  member- 
at-large,  Wausau,  Wisconsin;  first  vice  president, 
Doris  E.  Price,  Philadelphia;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Alice  M.  Rice,  New  York;  recording  secre- 
tary, Priscilla  F.  Detlof,  Los  Angeles;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Hulda  G.  Lawrence,  New 
York;  and  treasurer,  Lilian  G.  Scott,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  next  conference  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  next  Spring. 


WANTED:  OFF-BEAT  PERSONNEL  CHATTER 

WHEN  a  personnel  director  writes  an  and    phrases    have    little    resemblance    to 

article  for  publication  he's  naturally  those  he  would  use  in  an  informal  conversa- 

on  his  good  behavior.  Sometimes  his  words  tion.  Still,  I'm  confident  that  when  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  "fraternity"'  get  together  to 
swap  ideas  their  language  must  be  as  lively 
and  colorful  as  that  of  any  business  men. 
These  remarks  are  sparked  by  two 
columns  I  came  across  in  the  same  July  15 
issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Joe  Hyams  reported  some  of  the  Hollywood 
lingo.  Examples:  "We'll  have  to  play  it  by 
ear  .  .  .  I'm  just  painting  with  a  broad 
brush.  You  fellows  fill  in  the  details  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  you,  but 
I'm  ready  to  pitch  a  tent  and  dig  for  clams 
.  .  .  Let's  anchor  it  in  deep  water  and  see 
if  it  develops  any  leaks  .  .  .1  got  the  motor 
running  but  I  think  the  mixture  is  a  little 


lean  .  .  .  Let's  skim  it  across  the  pond  and 
see  where  it  hits."  Joseph  Kaselow  re- 
ported some  Madison  Avenue  gems,  like 
these:  Speaking  of  a  man  who  had  become 
more  cooperative,  "He's  been  humilified"; 
Facing  serious  obstacles  and  about  to  pass 
the  buck,  the  executive  says  "Well,  I'm 
going  to  punt";  Referring  to  an  idea  that's 
just  been  presented,  "That's  a  great  render- 
ing but  let's  see  how  the  plumbing  works." 
What  bright  language  is  heard  in 
personnel  groups  when  the  personnel  have 
their  hair  down  and  are  talking  off  the  top 
of  their  heads?  Replies  solicited. 

Harrison  Terrell 


PERSONNEL  MEN  HIGHLY  EDUCATED 


EXECUTIVES  in  industrial  and  personnel 
relations  have  more  college  degrees 
than  their  top-management  bosses.  This  is 
one  of  the  findings  of  a  survey  reported  in 
a  ii-page  brochure  called  "The  Industrial 
Relations  Executive,  1957".  The  report  is 
offered  at  $3.50  by  Industrial  Relations 
News,  XT,o  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36, N. 
Y.  Whereas  57%  of  top  executives  in  gen- 
eral are  college  graduates,  90%  of  industrial 
relations  executives  have  college  degrees, 
and  }i  of  them  have  at  least  one  advanced 
degree.  The  figures  are  based  on  responses 
from  340  selected  companies. 

The  report  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
personnel  people  as  a  means  for  comparing 
their  own  experience  and  conclusions  with 
others'.  A  few  facts:  Among  advanced 
degrees,  law  degrees  are  the  most  common. 
Only  15%  of  the  respondents  entered  the 
field  directly  from  college.  Fifty-four  per- 
cent said  their  staff  has  increased  in  the 
last  five  years.  Fifty-one  percent  belong  to 
regional  or  local  personnel  associations. 
Personnel  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  publications — only  Personnel  and  Man- 
agement Review  got  more  mentions.  The 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  report  concern 
"His    Attitudes    toward    His    Job"    and 


"Present  Problems  and  Future  Progress. 
Part  4  is  a  summary. 


CLERICAL  TESTING 

The  Hay  Number  Perception  and 
Name  Finding  Tests  not  only  produce 
in  most  mstances  the  highest  validi- 
ties, but  also  require  the  shortest  time 
for  administration — only  eight  minutes 
for  both. 

Test  I  is  designed  as  an  "ice 
breaker"  or  "warm  up."  It  requires 
only  one  minute  testing  time  and  is 
designed  to  quiet  the  nervous  applicant 
in  preparation  for  giving  other  tests. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  price  list  of 
these  and  other  tests. 

APTITUDE  TEST  SERMCE 

P.O.  Box  239  Swarthmore,  Penna. 


BOOKS 


Management  in  Action  by  Lawrence  A. 
Appley,  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, New  York,   1956.  pp.  381.  $5.00. 

Human  Relations  in  Business  by  Keith 
Davis,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,   1957.   pp.   IX,   557.   $6.50. 

Lawrence  A.  Appley,  president  of  the 
American  Management  Association,  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  accorded  in 
public  ways  that  mead  of  praise,  that  ap- 
preciation which  says,  "well  done,  good 
and  faithful  serv-ant,"  which  are  his  right- 
ful due.  Integrity,  self-knowledge,  social 
sensitivity,  native  psychological  astute- 
ness— these  are  at  once  his  inheritance  and 
his  cultivated  endowment.  A  life  of  ad- 
ministrative leadership  has  been  the  way 
the  cards  fell;  and  his  articulateness  has 
therefore  been  channeled  by  circumstance 
into  less  systematic  and  less  literary  forms. 

This  book  assembles  the  results  of 
that  articulateness  and  its  periodic  chan- 
neling through  the  house  organ  of  the 
American  Management  Association.  It  is 
excellent — thoughtful,  liberal,  sensitive. 
But  it  fails  to  have  the  power  and  impact 
of  sustained  discourse.  I  believe  in  the  use- 
fulness of  this  volume.  I  recommend  its 
wide  reading.  Yet  I  hope  the  time  may  be 
found  to  allow  Mr.  Appley  to  formulate 
the  more  systematic  volume  which  would 
be  the  worthy  exponent  of  his  mature  and 
mellow  scholarship  in  the  entire  manage- 
ment field.  This  book  is  episodic.  We  need 
to  see  Mr.  Appley  in  a  sustained,  logically 
unfolding  exposition  which  will  derive 
freshly  from  a  long  career  and  an  indi- 
vidually original  view  of  the  management 
functions. 

I  am  glad  to  be  affirmative  about  Pro- 
fessor Davis's  thoughtful  text.   This  field 


of  book  writing  has  become  so  competitive 
as  to  be  confusing  for  the  uninitiated  reader 
or  student.  This  volume  seems  to  me  to 
possess  an  admirably  progressive,  liberal, 
forward-looking  spirit  and  method.  A 
kindly  warm  integrity  of  heart  and  mind 
come  through — which  is  by  no  means 
always  true  of  such  texts.  The  coverage  is 
comprehensive;  the  author  has  his  own 
logic  of  topical  sequence.  I  commend  the 
volume  as  a  splendid  initiation  into  the 
over-written  and  often  metallic  or  sche- 
matic literature  of  this  field.  Note  should 
be  made  of  the  appendix  of  cases  which 
supply  not  too  complicated  material  for 
project  study. 

In  their  different  ways  these  two  books 
are  worthy  exemplars  of  the  kind  of  future- 
thrusted  literature  of  which  we  can  be 
proud  and  to  which  we  have  to  address 
the  reflective  attention  of  many  executives 
as  well  as  younger  students  to  whose 
idealism   these   volumes   should   appeal. 

Ordw^ay  Tead 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations 

Columbia  University 

Executive  Decision  Making.  By  Manley 
Howe  Jones.  Richard  D.  Invin,  Inc., 
Homewood,  Illinois,  1957.  485  pages.  $7.2.0. 

This  book  is  for  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  improve  their  effectiveness  as  execu- 
tives. It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  discusses  various  kinds  of  goals, 
the  creative  process,  the  using  preeminence, 
and  anticipating  decisions  by  others.  In 
this  part  is  a  vet}'  interesting  study  of  the 
means-end  chain,  which  is  simply  a  way  of 
viewing  the  decisions  that  we  have  al- 
ready made.  The  means-end  chains  are 
related  to  goals  and  their  anticipation. 
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Part  two  deals  with  gaining  acceptance 
of  decisions,  with  an  enlightening  study  in 
authority,  including  simple  authority  and 
zones  of  acceptance.  Next  is  a  discussion 
of  leadership,  which  is  sound  but  not  too 
enlightening,  communication  and  training, 
the  use  of  informal  groups  in  gaining  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  semi-permanent  formal 
organization  structures. 

In  part  three  there  is  a  consideration 
of  planning  and  putting  plans  into  effect. 
This  becomes  gradually  technical  in  nature, 
commencing  with  a  discussion  of  the 
company's  ideological,  political  and  legis- 
lative environment. 

In  general,  here  is  a  very  well  in- 
tegrated book  on  the  subject  of  decision 
making.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reporting 
of  studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  decision 
making  and,  hence,  it  is  not  grounded  in 
empirical  data.  It  is  more  applied  theory 
with  emphasis  on  definitions,  principles 
and  tools  of  analysis.  The  psychologists 
who  know  of  perception  and  motivation 
and  the  sociologists  who  know  of  group 
structure  and  function  will  find  some  of  the 
assumptions  in  this  book  to  be  quite  un- 
tenable. However,  the  book  is  meant  for 
businessmen  and  business  professors,  and 
for  them  it  will  have  considerable  merit. 
Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 

The  Psychology  of  Careers.  By  Donald  E. 
Super.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1957.  3x2.  pages.  $5.75. 

Dr.  Super  attempts  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  the  classification  of 
our  ix,ooo  job  titles.  To  me,  the  heart  of 
the  book  lay  in  its  emphasis  upon  factorial 
analysis,  counseling  the  whole  person, 
the  continuity  of  counseling  and  the  dy- 
namics of  vocational  development. 

By  this  time,  there  should  be  few  coun- 
selors or  personnel  men  who  believe  that 
the  requirements  for  any  job  can  be  deter- 
mined by  one  factor  alone,  such  as  intelli- 
gence. Dr.  Super  reviews  the  tests  in  general 


use  for  evaluating  the  client  or  applicant. 
The  weakness  and  strength  of  these  instru- 
ments are  examined. 

The  effect  of  our  childhood  experiences, 
family  environment  and  adolescent  ex- 
periences must  receive  consideration  in 
counseling.  Counseling  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished   in  a   vacuum. 

Crisis,  one-shot  counseling  should  be 
minimized.  For  best  results,  we  are  told, 
counseling  should  be  a  continuous  process 
as  life  progresses.  This,  the  author  insists, 
does  not  border  on  or  encourage  depend- 
ency, since  in  the  last  analysis  the  deci- 
sions must  always  be  those  of  the  client. 

The  average  personnel  man  may  feel 
that  some  parts  of  this  book  are  so  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  educational  field 
that  its  value  to  others  is  questionable. 
This  reviewer  believes  that  anyone  who 
reads  this  book  should  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  people  work,  why  they 
do  or  don't  adjust  to  their  work,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  older  worker. 
Eugene  Burroughs 
Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

The  Hidden  Persuaders.  By  Vance  Pack- 
ard. David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,    1957.    175   pages.   $4.00. 

By  no  means  is  this  book  especially 
intended  for  personnel  directors,  though 
there  is  a  chapter  on  "Molding  'Team 
Players'  for  Free  Enterprise."  The  book's 
subject  is  summed  up  under  the  title  on  the 
jacket:  "What  makes  us  buy,  believe — 
and  even  vote — the  way  we  do.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  new  world  of  symbol 
manipulation  and  motivational  research." 
It  tells  in  detail — with  lots  of  examples 
and  often  giving  the  names  of  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  who  practice  the  "hu- 
man manipulation"  which  is  described — 
how  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  social 
scientists  are  teaming  up  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchandisers  and  politicians 
to  influence  us  in  calculated  ways. 

(Continued  on  page  14S') 


New 
HARPER  BOOKS 

for 
Personnel  Executives 


THE 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OF 

CAREERS 


An  Introduction  to 
Vocational  Development  ■ 
By  DONALD  E.  SUPER 
Columbia  University 

Work  looms  larger  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  employed  adult, 
yet  work  and  careers  are  so 
Uttle  understood  that  society 
is  constantly  plagued  by  prob- 
lems related  to  them.  Psychol- 
ogists, economists,  and  sociol- 
ogists in  recent  years  have 
built  up  a  remarkable  body  of 
data  and  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  work,  career  patterns,  and 
the  techniques  of  psychology 
and  guidance.  This  book  inte- 
grates the  substance  of  such 
significant  research  with  many 
of  the  author's  own  findings. 
Dr.  Super  discusses  the  place 
of  work  in  the  life  span,  the 
career,  the  value  and  influence 
of  aptitude  testing  and  the 
merit  of  vocational  guidance 
programs  and  personnel  serv- 
ices. $5.75 


At  your  bookstore,  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRACTICE 
OF  UNIONISM 

By  JACK  BARBASH 
Author  of  "Labor  Unions 
in  Action," 


A  penetrating  close-up  of  labor 
unions  and  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
them  from  1933  to  the  pre.sent.  The 
author  places  special  emphasis  on  de- 
velopments since  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  in  1947,  and  stresses 
the  significance  of  the  recent  AFL-CIO 
merger.  "A  comprehensive,  penetrat- 
ing, and  well-balanced  review  of  pres- 
ent-day unionism  by  one  who  has  a 
deep  knowledge  of  and  loyalty  to  the 
labor  movement,  but  measures  it  with 
a  fine  ethical  sense."— SENATOR 
PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS.  "Objective  and 
thorough." — San  Francisco  Chroyiicle. 
"There  has  been  nothing  that  gives  so 
complete  an  inside  picture  of  union 
activities." — Library  Journal.       S5.00 


THE  A.  F.  OF  L  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  GOMPERS 

Bv  PHILIP  TAFT 


.'t,PIIIUM»f' 


Professor  of  Economics 
Brotcn  University 


AH 


WALTER  GALENSON, 
Professor  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, University  of  California, 
saj's:  "...  the  first  authorita- 
tive study  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  part, 
this  stems  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  archives  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  have  been  made  available  to  the 
research  scholar,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  see  events  through  the  eyes  of 
Samuel  Gompers  and  his  contempo- 
raries ...  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
growth  of  one  of  our  major  social  insti- 
tutions." A  cornerstone  of  solid  ma- 
terial for  your  professional  bookshelf. 

S6.75 
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Referring  to  the  part  played  by  the  so- 
cial scientists,  the  president  of  National 
Sales  Executives,  Inc.  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  one  of  their  chief  contributions 
has  been  to  lift  managements  out  of  mental 
ruts.  I  can  assure  you  as  a  management  man 
that  the  book  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

The  thinking  of  management,  and  the 
"Madison  Avenue  crowd"  and  psycholo- 
gists who  work  with  them,  seems  to  be 
that  all's  fair  which  contributes  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  that  is  needed  to 
support  the  ever-increasing  production  on 


which  our  economy  is  based.  This  raises 
serious  questions  which  at  least  should  be 
considered  by  all  of  us.  One  question  is 
implied  in  the  statement  of  Bemice  Allen 
of  Ohio  University  who  said,  "We  have  no 
proof  that  more  material  goods,  such  as 
more  cars  or  more  gadgets,  have  made  any- 
one happier — in  fact,  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  in  the  opposite  direction."  Some 
other  questions  have  to  do  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  kind  of  manipulation  to  which 
we  are  daily  subjected. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


You  Americans  Are  Murdering  the  English 
Language.  By  Lord  Conesford  in  the  July  13 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  M'lord,  "outraged  by 
American  desecration  of '  the  noblest  language  in 
the  world',  indicts  us  for  high  crimes  against 
the  mother  tongue."  Even  the  most  literate  can 
profit  from  what  he  has  to  say  about  our  strong 
tendency  ' '  to  prefer  the  long  word  to  the  short 
and  to  revel  in  the  addition  of  unnecessary 
syllables."  He  cites  objective  for  object,  proportion 
or  percentage  for  part,  ideology  for  faith,  doctrine 
or  belief,  assignment  for  task  or  job,  in  short  supply 
for  scarce,  at  this  time  for  now.  Well  worth  reading. 


and  Do."  By  Waldo  E.  Fisher — the  first  of  a  two- 
part  article,  seven  pages. 


The  People  who  can  Disrupt  Communications. 
By  William  G.  Shepherd  in  the  July  Textile 
World — the  lead  article,  running  to  about  three 
pages.  Mr.  Shepherd  says  that  eight  people  may 
play  a  role  in  any  but  the  most  direct  person-to- 
person  communication,  and  sometimes  a  dis- 
rupter or  two  may  play  a  part  even  in  those.  He 
cites  examples  to  show  what  he  means  and  how 
to  prevent  disruptions. 


Passed  Over  for  Promotion:  The  human  rela- 
tions and  training  problems  of  the  "Also  Ran." 
By  Virgil  K.  Rowland  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company  in  July  Supervisory  Managetnent,  an 
AMA  publication.  About  nine  pages  on  soften- 
ing the  blow  of  being  passed  over,  getting  the 
group  to  accept  the  decision  and  cooperate  with 
the  new  leader.  In  the  same  issue:  ' '  Employee 
Appraisals — What  the  Supervisor  Should  Know 


Cartoon  Caption  in  July  Supervisory  Manage- 
ment: "We  never  fire  anyone  here,  Tuttle,  but 
we're  extending  your  coffee  break — indefinitely." 


The  Psychiatrist  in  Business.  By  Harry  Levin- 
son  in  The  Office,  July.  Six  pages  in  the  pocket- 
size  magazine,  reprinted  from  the  Menninger 
Quarterly,  tell  how  the  psychiatrist  works,  on 
what  kind  of  problems.  75%  of  American  Cy- 
anamid  employees  who  go  to  the  psychiatrist 
for  treatment  are  self-referred.  90%  of  workers' 
emotional  problems  which  cause  difficulty  on 
the  job  are  traced  to  things  outside  the  work 
environment. 


Don't  be  a  Camera  Coward — Shoot!  By  George 
Strock.  The  author,  who  used  to  be  a  Life 
photographer,  advises  house  magazine  editors  to 
throw  away  the  flash,  tripod,  exposure  meter 
and  other  camera  gadgets  and  go  ahead  and 
take  good  pictures;  the  "high  speed  films  and 
hot  developers  of  today  will  catch  most  action 
you  will  ever  be  required  to  shoot."  This  meaty 
article  runs  to  a  column  more  than  one  page  in  a 
brand  new  magazine  called  Industrial  Editor, 
8341  Westlawn  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  45.  The  July 
issue  is  No.  2.  of  Volume  i.  In  the  same  issue: 
"Cheesecake;  I  Need  It,"  by  Fred  B.  Parker, 
editor  of  the  Roylyn  Grapevine.  If  you  write  the 
publisher,  please  mention  Personnel  Journal. 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W,  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Personality  Variables  and  Role  in  a 
Union  Business  Agent  Group.  By  Hjal- 
mar  Rosen  and  R.  A.  Hudson  Rosen,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  41,  No.  1,  April  1957,  131-136. 

A  union  business  agent  is  a  full-time, 
paid  union  official  representing  the  union 
membership  to  management.  The  group 
studied  in  this  case  were  ii  agents  operating 
under  a  joint  board  organization.  Each 
man  had  a  two-hour  interview  with  the 
authors  in  addition  to  taking  the  Wesman 
intelligence  test  and  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic Personality  Inventory.  Data  on  age 
and  educational  level  were  available,  and 
each  man  kept  track  for  two  weeks  of  the 
time  he  spent  each  day  on  each  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  his  work.  Each  agent  listed 
the  two  agents  whom  he  considered  to  be 
doing  the  best  job  and  the  two  he  thought 
were  doing  the  poorest  job  in  each  of  the 
II  areas  covered  in  the  interviews.  A  total 
score  was  computed  for  each  agent  and  the 
four  most  highly  rated  agents  and  the  four 
who  received  the  lowest  ratings  were  com- 
pared. Role  success  was  defined  in  terms  of 
these  peer  evaluations. 

What  the  authors  found  out  about  the 
role  of  the  business  agent  they  summarize 
as  follows:  "The  business  agents,  then, 
were  operating  in  an  environment  that  de- 
manded their  time  and  energy  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  normal  social  intercourse  with  other 
groups.  They  were  constantly  faced  with 
problems  of  others  and  were  responsible 
for  taking  over  such  burdens.  They  were 
confronted  with  situations  that  negated  the 
advisability  of  being  open,  of  sharing,  or 
of  taking  the  word  of  either  antagonist  or 
protagonist.  They  were  always  expected  to 
be  ready  to  take  on  new  responsibilities 
with  enthusiasm  and  grace,  and  to  counter 
aggression  and  hostility  in  others  with  tact 


and  diplomacy.  They  lived  and  worked  for 
and  with  others,  but  could  not  share  with 
them." 

A  composite  profile  for  the  2.1  union 
business  agents  on  the  MMPI  is  presented 
in  graphic  form.  This  is  followed  by  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  the  points  of  ele- 
vation on  the  profile  and  how  these  are 
related  to  the  role  demands  of  the  job. 
For  example,  the  constant  tensions  in  the 
job  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  share 
problems  with  family  and  friends  seemed 
to  result  in  many  psychosomatic  com- 
plaints. 

A  second  chart  presents  the  comparison 
of  the  profiles  of  the  four  high-rated  and 
the  four  low-rated  business  agents  on  the 
MMPI.  The  highs  show  less  depression, 
a  greater  tendency  to  doubt  and  question 
the  motivations  of  others,  and  more  ego 
strength   than   the   lows. 

The  authors  believe  that  their  study 
provides  some  evidence  that  personality 
data,  such  as  those  measured  by  the  MMPI, 
may  be  useful  in  defining  some  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  fulfill  role  demands 
satisfactorily.  This  study  was  exploratory 
and  the  number  of  cases  was  small,  but  the 
authors  feel  that  their  results  are  suffi- 
ciently promising  to  encourage  further 
research  along  the  same  line. 

Attention  Value  as  a  Function  of  II- 
luminant  Color  Change.  By  Albert  E. 
Bartz,  North  Dakota  University.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  z,  April 
1957,  82.-84. 

The  basic  problem  investigated  in  this 
paper  is  how  check-reading  for  the  presence 
of  a  deviation  may  be  done  more  speedily 
and  accurately.  The  introduction  of  elec- 
tronic devices  in  aircraft  has  made  the 
relationship  of  man  to  the  machine  more 
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involved.  Deviations  must  not  only  appear 
on  the  dials  but  the  information  must 
reach  the  operator. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  to 
determine  the  kind  of  dial  that  is  most 
easily  read  and  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
dials.  The  best  pattern  for  16  dials  was 
found  to  be  four  banks  of  four  dials  each. 
This  study  v^^as  concerned  with  the  use  of  a 
color  change  on  the  deviating  dial  to  help 
the  operator  in  his  check  reading. 

Since  the  color  of  the  dial  illuminant  in 
aircraft  is  usually  red  for  purposes  of  dark 
adaptation,  each  dial  was  red  for  the  normal 
operating  position.  Two  situations  were 
investigated.  In  the  R  (red)  situation  from 
one  through  eight  error  dials  on  a  board  of 
16  dials  were  presented,  while  the  normal 
illumination  of  red  was  held  constant.  In 
the  RG  (red-green)  situation  the  error  dials 
were  accompanied  by  a  change  in  lighting 
from  red  to  green,  but  otherwise  the  board 
was  the  same. 


The  subjects  in  the  experiment  were  46 
men  and  18  women  students  enrolled  in  an 
introductory  course  in  psychology.  A  test 
was  given  to  be  sure  that  none  of  the  stu- 
dents was  color  blind.  Sixteen  presentations 
were  made  to  each  of  the  64  subjects — eight 
under  R  and  eight  under  the  RG  situation. 
Response  times  were  recorded  and  if  the 
subject  reported  an  incorrect  number  of 
deviating  dials  in  any  configuration  it  was 
counted  as  an  error. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  significant 
difference  between  the  RG  and  the  R 
situations  both  in  response  times  and  in 
accuracy.  Three  times  as  many  errors  were 
committed  under  the  R  situation.  It  seems 
clear  that  color  cues  were  a  great  aid  in 
check  reading.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
relatively  minor  matter  for  investigation, 
but  as  machinery  becomes  more  and  more 
complicated,  the  human  operator  is  going 
to  need  all  the  help  he  can  get. 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Northern  Illinois  Chapter  of 
THE  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion held  its  Charter  party  at  the  Officers 
Club  at  Great  Lakes  on  May  8.  After  a 
reception  and  dinner  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  addressed  the  group  on  "Pro- 
fessional Development  for  Staff  Person- 
nel." He  stated  that  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  staff  will  be  greater 
than  ever  as  we  feel  the  serious  man- 
power shortages  resulting  from  techno- 
logical growth.  There  will  be  a  need  for 
more  interesting  work  as  automation  is 
extended.  The  Chapter  was  recently  formed 
by  personnel  and  management  people  from 


Great  Lakes  and  Chicago  federal  agencies. 
Plans  for  expansion  provide  for  inviting 
personnel  specialists  in  private  industry 
to  join  the  Chapter.  Bi-monthly  meetings 
are  planned. 


The  Greater  Boston  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  sponsored  a  Per- 
sonnel Round-Up  in  May.  At  the  dinner 
meeting  William  J.  Bird,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, spoke  on  "Boston,  Today  and  To- 
morrow." During  the  course  of  the  day 
there  were  seven  workshops.  These  were 
led  by  David  Tiedeman,  associate  pro- 
fessor  of  education.    Harvard;   Ernest   B. 
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Walston,  chairman,  guidance  department, 
Boston  University  College  of  General  Edu- 
cation; Joan  Fiss  Bishop,  director  of  the 
placement  office,  Wellesley;  Norma  L. 
Campbell,  personnel  consultant,  Federal 
Reserv'e  Bank  of  Boston;  Wallace  G. 
Strathern,  director  of  training  for  Eastern 
Gas  and  Fuel  Associates;  Grace  Eastler, 
personnel  director,  Gilchrist's,  Inc.;  Charles 
Downey,  sales  manager  of  Buckley  and 
Scott  Company. 


New  Officers  of  the  Personnel 
Club  of  New  York  were  installed  at  the 
club's  May  business  meeting.  They  are: 
president,  Helen  Richwine,  staff  assistant. 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association;  first 
vice  president,  Barbara  Sincerbeaux,  per- 
sonnel director  for  women.  Home  Insm:- 
ance  Company;  second  vice  president, 
Elizabeth  Newland,  personnel  supervisor. 
Lever  Brothers;  secretary,  Parnel  Bray, 
personnel  assistant.  Bell  Laboratories; 
assistant  secretary,  Neenah  Stamberg,  per- 
sonnel assistant,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamil- 
ton; treasurer,  Genevieve  O'Connel,  per- 
sonnel manager,  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  The 
address  of  the  club  is  541  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 


The  Denver  Personnel  Club  heard 
Harrold  W.  Bell,  Jr.,  director  of  personnel 
for  Continental  Air  Lines,  at  the  April 
meeting.  He  spoke  about  aims,  methods, 
and  procedures  in  evaluating  employees. 
At  the  June  meeting  Coles  Hudgins,  vice 
president,  personnel.  Mountain  States  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  spoke  on 
important  principles  of  management  de- 
velopment. The  June  issue  of  the  club's 
news  sheet  carried  an  item  which  may 
suggest    an    activity    for    other    groups: 


"Recently  three  members  of  the  Denver 
Personnel  Club  visited  North  and  West 
High  Schools  and  conducted  mock  employ- 
ment interviews  with  the  students.  Mr. 
S.  J.  Houlihan  arranged  for  Phil  Brockish, 
Chet  Clinger,  and  Billy  Moore  to  meet 
with  the  students  to  give  them  experience 
and  pointers  in  applying  for  a  job.  It  is 
felt  that  such  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
club  is  worth-while  and  we  thank  these 
members  for  their  participation." 


The  Personnel  Association  of  the 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Area  was  founded  in 
1946.  The  initial  membership  was  14.  It  is 
now  51.  At  the  April  meeting  Lloyd  H. 
Dalzell,  chairman  of  the  board,  Dalzell 
Towing  Company  of  New  York,  spoke 
on  "The  Personnel  Department  through 
the  Eyes  of  a  President."  Another  recent 
speaker  was  Harold  D.  Meyer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  whose  subject 
was  employee  recreation.  Officers  of  the 
association  are  W.  O.  Leonard,  Cone  Mills 
Corporation,  president;  Van  P.  McClellan, 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Company,  vice  presi- 
dent; Louise  Shannon,  Belk's  Department 
Store,  secretary;  and  Guy  B.  Phillips  Jr., 
Jefferson  Std.  Life  Insurance  Company, 
treasurer. 


The  Personnel  Management  and 
Industrial  Engineering  Divisions  of 
THE  Passaic  Chamber  of  Commerce  dis- 
cussed evaluation  on  the  clerical  level  and 
evaluation  of  supervisors  at  a  recent 
luncheon  meeting.  Doris  Logee,  of  Forst- 
mann  Woolen  Company,  and  Harry  Culver 
of  Schering  Corporation,  Bloomfield,  led 
the  discussion.  The  Personnel  Management 
Division  considered  union  contracts  at  an 
informal  meeting  in  May. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The    Proceedings    of    the    General 
Foods  1956  Personnel  Conference  have 


been  published  in  the  company  publication. 
Manpower  Management.    The   title   for   the 
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conference  was,  "Tomorrow's  employee 
growth,  labor  relations  and  communica- 
tions today."  John  J.  Corson,  director, 
McKinsey  and  Company,  Inc.,  talked 
about  management  development,  claiming 
that  all  47  ways  can't  be  right.  He  said 
the  would-be  manager  is  first  a  specialist, 
a  salesman,  an  engineer,  an  accotmtant, 
who  to  succeed  as  an  executive  must  ac- 
quire knowledge  he  didn't  earlier  need  and 
who  must  refrain  from  using  the  skills  that 
made  him  a  specialist.  .  .  .  There  are  five 
habits  the  would-be  manager  must  develop: 
trusting  people,  relying  on  facts,  being 
curious,  sensing  the  other  man's  reactions 
and  respecting  time.  .  .  .  Four  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  executive;  concerning  the  science  of 
administration,  the  whole  business  rather 
than  just  one  job,  the  business  world  and 
the  'executive  process'." 

Wesley  Wiksell,  professor  and  lecturer 
of  Louisiana  State  University,  asked  "Do 
You  Talk  Too  Much?"  He  pointed  out  that 
we  have  underestimated  listening  as  a 
persuasive  device.  It  can  boost  productivity 
and  cut  down  absenteeism  and  grievances. 
He  felt  that  eighty  per  cent  of  our  com- 
munication is  either  distorted,  rejected,  dis- 
liked or  misunderstood.  "What  I  want  to 
stress,"  he  said,  "is  being  sincere  in  listen- 
ing. And  I  am  now  saying  that  listening 
itself  is  not  enough.  It's  a  matter  of  listen- 
and  then  doing  something  about  it." 


Many  of  the  Knotty  Engineering 
Problems  being  encountered  by  electric 
utility  operating  companies  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Power  Company  system  in 
II  Latin  American  nations  were  tackled  in 
June  at  an  Engineering  Conference  in 
Mexico  City.  This  was  the  first  system- 
wide  engineering  conference  held  by  the 
company.  It  is  one  of  a  series  being  staged 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  in  connection 
with  servicing  rapidly  increasing  demands 
for  electric  power  in  their  service  areas. 


Seventy-five    engineers    of    the    operating 
companies  from  ii  countries  attended. 

The  American  and  Foreign  companies 
scheduled  the  second  annual  conference  on 
industrial  relations  for  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
September.  The  first  industrial  relations 
seminar  was  held  in  Mexico  City  in  1956. 


The  Honorable  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
former  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mutual  of  New  York,  spoke  at  the 
dinner  during  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board's  41st  annual  meeting,  held 
in  May  in  New  York.  Robert  C.  Tyson, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  addressed  the 
luncheon  session.  Both  speakers  discussed 
immediate  problems  arising  from  current 
inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy.  Mr. 
Douglas  discussed  our  monetary  policy  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  inflation,  while 
Mr.  Tyson  examined  wage  policy  as  it 
relates  to  inflation. 

The  Board's  agenda  for  the  meeting 
included  business  and  financial  outlooks, 
wage  inflation  and  bargaining  pressures  on 
wages,  problem-solving  in  companies  that 
have  merged,  trends  in  directorship  prac- 
tices, economic  concentration,  new  ways 
to  reduce  costs  in  business,  and  the  struggle 
to  free  unionism  of  racketeering. 

The  fight  for  clean  unions  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  session  chaired  by  Martin  P. 
Catherwood,  dean  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell 
University.  Robert  J.  Kennedy,  chief  coim- 
sel  of  the  United  States  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field  answered 
questions  on  the  work  of  the  committee. 
A.  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  chairman 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Ethical  Practices  Com- 
mittee, spoke  on  the  code  of  ethics  recently 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Victor  Riesel, 
labor  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
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syndicated  columnist,  described  the  attack 
being  made  in  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  clean  up  trade  unionism,  and 
the  Reverend  John  M.  Corridan,  S.J.,  Le 
Moyne  University,  discussed  the  fight 
against  waterfront  corruption  and  the  need 
for  morality  rather  than  expediency  as  a 
basis  for  labor  relations. 


As  Part  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association's  Summer  Program  at 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
the  personnel  division  scheduled  four 
seminars  dealing  with  problems  common  to 
almost  all  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions work.  The  seminars  were  held  on 
July  8-12.  and  surveyed  current  practices  in 
management  development,  employee  re- 
cruitment, collective  bargaining,  wage  and 
salary  administration.  They  offered  a  brief 
but  intensive  review  of  the  field.  At  the 
orientation  seminars,  which  were  pri- 
marily instructional,  distinguished  execu- 
tives representing  many  t}'pes  of  business 
demonstrated  systematic  procedures  for 
developing  effective  management,  or  for 
successfully  recruiting  and  integrating  em- 
ployees into  an  organization.  The  work- 
shop seminars  were  small  discussion  groups 
guided  by  skilled  chairman  following  a 
carefully  prepared  agenda.  Members  talked 
out  problems  and  compared  notes. 


Making  the  Labor  Agreement  Work 
was  the  subject  of  the  third  annual  indus- 
trial relations  conference  held  in  Detroit  in 
May.  This  conference-workshop  was  for 
lawyers,  arbitrators,  industrial  relations 
personnel,  international  and  local  union 
leadership,  and  manufacturing  supervisors, 
concerned  with  both  the  day-to-day  han- 
dling of  grievances  and  the  negotiation  of 
new  contracts.  It  was  the  third  annual 
state-wide  industrial  relations  conference 
jointly  presented  by  the  Labor  Law  Section 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan;  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Wavne  State  Uni- 


versity; the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Relations,  University  of  Michigan; 
and  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Topics  considered  by  the  conference 
included  company  and  union  ways  of  con- 
tract administration  such  as  decision- 
making and  communications  practices;  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  changing  tech- 
nology requires  new  contract  language 
relating  to  seniority;  and  some  difficult 
work  assignment  and  classification  prob- 
lems such  as  demarcation  of  classification 
lines,  the  reallocation  of  duties  to  form 
different  classifications,  the  definition  of  a 
new  job,  and  when  does  a  changed  job 
become  a  new  job. 

W.  Willard  Wirtz,  permanent  umpire. 
United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the 
United  Rubber  Workers  of  America,  and 
professor  of  law.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, was  the  speaker  at  the  first  session. 


Human  Relations — Key  to  Han- 
dling Rapid  Change,  was  the  theme  of 
the  Silver  Bay  conference  on  Human  Rela- 
tions in  Industn,',  held  in  July  at  Silver 
Bay,  New  York.  According  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conference,  accelerated 
change  is  apparent  to  everj-one.  Some 
greet  it  with  lamentation.  Others  welcome 
it  as  a  challenge,  make  adjustments,  and 
grow  in  the  process.  Better  understanding 
of  big  change  and  its  opportunities  for 
management  was  the  goal  of  the  con- 
ference. Speakers  dealt  with  the  broad 
aspects  of  management  philosophy  and 
change.  Among  them  were  Joseph  M. 
Bertotti,  manager,  employee  and  public 
relations  research.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Joseph  J.  Eley,  executive 
vice  president.  Effective  Citizens  Organi- 
zation, New  York,  and  Charles  C.  Noble, 
Dean  of  Hendricks  Memorial  Chapel, 
Syracuse  University.  There  were  seminars, 
briefing  sessions,  case  study  groups,  and 
experience-sharing  groups. 
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People  in  Personnel 


David  B.  Pearson  has  been  appointed 
personnel  director  of  Mead  Johnson  and 
Company,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  E.  Donald  Elliott,  vice  president,  per- 
sonnel, of  the  nutritional  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  manufacturer.  In  the  newly 
created  position,  Dr.  Pearson  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  four 
elements  of  the  expanded  Mead  Johnson 
personnel  program — employee  communica- 
tions, employee  benefits  and  services,  wage 
and  salary  administration,  and  the  em- 
ployee suggestion  program. 

Dr.  Pearson,  36,  went  to  Mead  Johnson 
from  the  post  of  employee  relations  ad- 
viser in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (In- 
diana) sales  department  in  Chicago,  a  job 
he  held  for  two  years.  Before  that,  he  had 
served  several  years  as  personnel  supervisor 
and  assistant  supervisor  with  Standard. 
Previously  he  had  been  assistant  professor 
of  psychology  and  director  of  the  college 
testing  and  placement  bureaus  at  Grinnell 
College,  Iowa. 

The  Appoi^jtment  of  Edward  T. 
Harding  as  employment  director  was  an- 
nounced by  Mead  Johnson  and  Company. 
He  joined  the  company  from  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Company  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  coordinator  of  technical  and  college 
recruitment  and,  earlier,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  chemical  division. 
Mr.  Harding  also  had  been  plant  engineer 
for  the  Michigan  Silica  Company,  Rock- 
wood,  Michigan.  A  native  of  Chicago,  he 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


for  the  Brooklyn  office  and  plant  of  Chas. 
Pfizer  and  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  employee  relations  for  the  108- 
year-old  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
former  post  by  Richard  C.  Allen. 

Associated  wnth  Pfizer  since  1946,  Mr. 
Lum  served  as  personnel  manager  of  the 
company's  Groton,  Conn.,  plant  from  1950 
to  1954,  when  he  was  appointed  manager 
at  the  Brooklyn  location.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
currently  serving  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Brooklyn  Management  Club. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Personnel  Management  Association. 

Mr.  Allen,  formerly  personnel  super- 
visor for  Pfizer's  two  pharmaceutical  sales 
divisions,  joined  the  company  in  1951 
following  employment  with  the  New 
England  Electric  System  and  American 
Transit  Association.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


Donald  C.    Lum,   personnel   manager 


Douglas  Schwartz,  with  the  United 
Air  Lines  for  11  years,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  district  personnel  manager  in 
Chicago,  it  was  announced  recently  by 
D.  H.  Robinson,  district  personnel  man- 
ager. Schwartz  joined  United's  sales  de- 
partment at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1946,  and 
subsequently  served  in  various  capacities 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Seattle.  He  became  a  management 
training  instructor  at  Cheyenne  in  1951, 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  to  his 
most  recent  post,  that  of  personnel  repre- 
sentative in  Denver. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Employers  and  Unions  Entering 
THE  Atomic  Energy  Field  may  face  many 
labor  relations  problems,  according  to  a 
study  published  by  the  National  Industrial 


Conference  Board.  Hazards  of  atomic  energy 
and  security  problems  are  chief  among  them. 
The  Board  analyzed  practically  every  con- 
tract co%'ering  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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installations  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
that  many  safety  rules  included  in  union 
contracts  are  highly  restrictive.  One,  for  ex- 
ample, states  that  "no  employee  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  alone."  Another  says 
that  if  an  employee  feels  his  job  is  unsafe 
he  may  refuse  to  work,  pending  evaluation 
by  a  joint  union-management  safety  com- 
mittee. Rules  about  protective  clothing 
also  come  under  hazard  clauses.  The  study 
considers  premium  pay  for  hazardous  work, 
security  provisions,  management  in  Atomic 
Energy,  government  pressure,  unions  in 
Atomic  Energy,  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. The  publication  is  titled  "Labor  Rela- 
tions in  the  Atomic  Energy-  Field",  Studies 
in  Personnel  Policy,  No.  158,  and  was  pre- 
pared by  James  J.  Bambrick,  Jr.,  and  Albert 
A.  Blum,  Division  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  2.2.,  New  York. 


The  First  Attempt  to  Evaluate  the 
Effectiveness  of  Employee  Reading  Rack 
Programs  in  the  estimated  3000  companies 
now  operating  such  programs  got  under 
way  on  June  i,  according  to  Robert  M. 
Snibbe,  president  of  Employee  Relations, 
Inc.,  of  New  York.  The  key  questions  to  be 
asked  employees  in  the  sur\'ey  are,  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  program  in  general?", 
and  "Should  the  program  be  continued?" 
The  question  companies  are  most  eager  to 
see  employees  answer,  however,  is  "Have 
any  of  the  booklets  been  helpful  to  you — 
in  understanding  the  American  business 
system,  in  understanding  your  job  better, 
in  getting  along  better  with  fellow  em- 
ployees, in  learning  about  national  prob- 
lems?" 

Mr.  Snibbe,  who  has  been  in  the 
employee  booklet  publishing  field  for  some 
years,  said,  "The  companies  now  operat- 
ing programs  are  spending  over  three 
millions  a  year  for  them  without  one 
shred  of  tangible  evidence  that  they  are 
worth  the  cost.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant  problems   facing   management   to- 


day is  the  need  to  communicate  with 
employees.  Although  the  use  of  booklet 
rack  programs  has  mushroomed  faster 
than  any  other  means  of  employee  com- 
munications, it  has  grown  largely  on  faith. 
In  this  survey  we  hope  to  get  answers  to 
many  important  questions  that  will  enable 
the  companies  now  operating  or  con- 
sidering booklet  programs  to  measure  for 
the  first  time  the  effectiveness  of  their 
expenditures."  Any  company  interested  in 
participating  in  the  survey,  or  in  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire,  may  write 
Employee  Relations,  Inc.,  13  East  53rd 
Street,  New  York  2.z,  N.  Y. 


Back  of  Practically  Every  Well- 
KNOvsTsT  Trademark  in  American  industry 
lies  an  interesting  story;  however,  many 
times  it's  left  untold.  The  story  of  Dia- 
mond Alkali  Company's  new  trademark, 
the  "Chemical  Diamond,"  first  appeared  in 
the  company's  bimonthly  employee-stock- 
holder magazine.  It  has  now  been  re- 
printed in  a  very  attractive  separate  publi- 
cation. To  fulfill  its  function  adequately 
under  all  circumstances  of  modem  usage, 
says  the  article,  today's  trademark  or  com- 
pany symbol  should  measure  up  to  these 
four  basic  requirements;  simplicity- 
strength;  size  reduction,  color  reduction; 
character.  The  story  of  the  designing, 
selection,  and  use  of  a  new  symbol  makes 
interesting  reading,  and  the  company  has 
made  wise  use  of  this  new  development  in 
publishing  that  storj'  for  its  employees  and 
customers.  The  Diamond  Alkali  Company 
is  located  at  300  Union  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Predicting  That  White-collar,  Sal- 
aried Employees  will  continue  to  out- 
number blue-collar,  wage-earning  produc- 
tion workers  as  the  atomic  age  develops, 
industrial  management  is  stepping  up  its 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  white-collar 
morale  and  job  satisfaction  are  keeping 
pace  with   the  numerical  growth  of  this 
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group.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  just  issued  a  new  study  en- 
titled "Satisfying  Salaried  Employees," 
which  it  describes  as  a  practical  manual 
"for  building  better  relations  with  all 
categories  of  white-collar  people."  These 
groups  include  technical  and  professional, 
clerical  and  stenographic,  supervisory  and 
administrative,  engineering  and  scientific, 
sales  and  research,  and  staff  personnel. 
Four  things  have  an  important  bearing  on 
job  satisfaction  in  the  ofHce  and  labora- 
tory. They  are  status  and  recognition, 
compensation,  communication,  and  super- 
vision. The  64-page  booklet  sets  forth 
sound  practices  in  each  direction.  It  is 
designed  to  help  employers  find  out  what 
salaried  workers  want  in  their  jobs,  and 
then  provide  it.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  z  East  48  St.,  New  York  17. 


Two  Unusually  Effective  Orienta- 
tion Pamphlets  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Hanover  Bank,  70  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  first,  addressed  to  young  men  pri- 
marily, is  called  What  Makes  a  Commercial 
Banker?  A  college  graduate  is  pictured  in  a 
series  of  action  photographs  as  he  grows 
through  all  the  various  steps  of  his  orienta- 
tion period,  from  initial  interview  to  first 


vacation.  The  second  is  called.  Me,  work  in 
a  bankl  Well,  now.  and  shows  a  girl  with 
pleasantly  mobile  features  running  the 
gamut  of  emotions  and  reactions  as  she 
hears  about  work  at  Hanover.  The  pictures 
tell  the  story.  Captions  and  text  are  brief, 
easy  to  read.  The  layout  is  clear,  well- 
spaced,  pointed  up  in  two  colors,  and  both 
booklets  seem  tops  in  the  category. 


For  a  Change  of  Pace  for  Those 
Who  Read  French,  Travail  et  Mkhodes  is  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  fiditions 
Science  et  Industrie,  6,  Av.  Pierre-i"-de 
Serbie,  Paris  XVI.  The  table  of  contents  is 
indexed  and  carries  a  synopsis  of  the  ma- 
terial, which  I  find  helpful.  An  article  in 
the  April  issue  asks,  ought  engineers  also 
to  be  administrators?  The  synopsis  reads 
(I  think)  "Engineers  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  production  of  the  enterprise 
improve  the  quality  of  their  collaboration, 
even  when  the  subjects  are  highly  spe- 
cialized, when  they  know  how  to  con- 
sider the  point  of  view  of  management." 
Other  pieces  deal  with  salary  increases, 
case  studies  of  stenographers;  the  social 
role  of  the  chief  of  the  enterprise;  the  case 
of  the  month:  an  analysis  of  incidents  of 
fabrication  by  frequency  curves. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


"Hands  Across  the  Counter"  is  the 
title  of  a  good  article  in  the  County  Trust 
Company  Bank  Note.  The  bank  is  located 
in  White  Plains,  New  York.  The  article 
pictures  tellers  in  various  phases  of  their 
work,  emphasizing  the  work  of  the  hands. 
Another  article  of  interest  reports  a  lecture 
on  business  communications.  The  two-hour 
clinic  on  how  to  sell  your  products  and 
your  company  via  improved  use  of  the  tele- 
phone and  better  letter  writing  was  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Bury  of  Dallas,  a  leader 
in  business  communication.   Points  to  re- 


member when  using  the  telephone:  answer 
promptly,  hold  the  receiver  correctly, 
identify  yourself,  ask  if  it  is  convenient  to 
talk,  try  to  visualize  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  use  the  person's 
name,  explain  delays,  transfer  calls  tact- 
fully, avoid  "double-talk"  and  check 
"call  backs"  promptly.  As  to  letter  writ- 
ing, Bury  suggested  being  brief  and  friendly. 
Write  as  though  you  were  simply  having  a 
conversation  with  the  person.  And  he  said 
that  it's  a  good  idea  to  use  a  P.S.  once  in  a 
while — not  as  an  afterthought,  but  as  an 
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attention-getting  device.  Margaret  M.  Cos- 
grove  edits  the  Bank  Note. 


Pictures  Are  Used  with  Imagina- 
tion in  a  Crosstalk  article  entitled  "We  Have 
Competition."  The  magazine  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  West  Coast  Telephone  Com- 
pany, with  general  offices  in  Everett, 
Washington.  The  pictures  in  the  piece 
show  a  mailbox,  an  automobile,  a  Western 
Union  sign,  and  a  pair  of  walking  feet. 
Part  of  the  brief  text  reads,  "When  we 
want  to  communicate  with  another  person 
we  don't  have  to  use  the  telephone.  We 
can  drive,  fly,  take  the  train,  write  a  letter, 
walk,  or  send  a  telegram.  Many  of  these 
other  forms  of  communication  are  waging 
major  campaigns  to  win  more  customers. 
If  the  airlines  can  convince  a  businessman 
that  he  should  close  a  deal  on  the  spot 
after,  say,  a  one  hour  airplane  ride  we 
stand  to  lose  some  toll  business.  .  .  .  Thus, 
even  though  we  may  be  the  only  telephone 
company  in  town  we  are  not  the  only 
communications  medium.  We  cannot 
blithely  sit  back  and  smugly  assume  that 
the  telephone  will  always  have  its  place 
in  the  sun.  In  the  years  to  come  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  more  and  better  telephone 
service.  We  must  work  together  to  make 
our  service  increasingly  useful  and  valuable 
to  the  customer."  James  L.  Morrison  is 
the  editor  of  Crosstalk. 


The  Trading  Post.  This  always  seems  to  me 
a  service  which  can  make  employee  maga- 
zines much  appreciated.  L.  W.  Bennett  is 
the  editor  of  The  Rocket. 


Reaction  Motors,  Inc.,  Denville, 
N.  J.,  Publishes  a  Newsmagazine  of  16 
pages  called  the  Rocket.  A  "Meet  Your 
Management"  series  shows  organization 
charts,  with  pictures  as  well  as  names  of 
officers.  One  page  of  the  magazine  is  called 
the  Technical  Journal,  and  carried  short 
articles  on  various  technical  subjects  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  the  company.  Also 
listed  on  the  page  are  technical  meetings 
and  additions  to  the  technical  librar)'. 
Another  page,  called  "Over  the  Coffee 
Cups"  gives  personal  news  items.  The 
Rocket  has  a  column  for  want-ads  called 


The  Corning  Glass  Works,  Central 
Falls,  R.  I.,  plant — gets  out  a  mimeo- 
graphed news-sheet  called  the  "Li'l  Gaf- 
fer." Russell  H.  White,  personnel  manager, 
explains;  "It's  not  a  professionally  edited 
or  prepared  news-sheet,  but  it  is  very  well 
received  by  our  people.  Our  plant  is  con- 
gested, with  a  minimum  of  good  locations 
for  large  bulletin  boards.  In  order  to  utilize 
our  small  bulletin  board  space  efficiently 
and  cover  items  of  interest,  the  Li'l  Gaffer 
was  set  up  and  placed  on  all  bulletin  boards 
weekly.  Total  cost  of  each  issue  is  less 
than  five  dollars  and  our  employees  look 
forward  to  every  number."  Personal  notes 
are  printed  in  the  sheet,,  births,  retirements, 
etc.  Sports  news  is  given,  and  other  an- 
nouncements are  made  via  the  small  pub- 
lication. One  interesting  announcement  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  free  coffee 
all  'round  in  celebration  of  105  accident- 
free  days,  a  new  plant  record. 


The  First  Issue  of  a  Newspaper  for 
Employees  of  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co.,  Inc., 
located  at  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  May- 
wood,  N.  J.,  was  distributed  May  17. 
Called  Pfizer  Pulse,  the  newspaper  was 
launched  following  a  contest  in  which 
employers  submitted  1,865  n^mes  for  judg- 
ing. Twelve  employees  emerged  as  co- 
winners. 

Five  thousand  Pfizer  employees  will  be 
served  by  the  SJ-^  x  11"  four-page  news- 
paper. Described  by  J.  William  Stuart, 
vice  president-personnel,  as  "a  clearing- 
house for  news  about  employees  and  ac- 
tivities" at  the  company's  main  plant  and 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  offices  in  Man- 
hattan, and  research  laboratories  in  May- 
wood,  the  newspaper  is  published  on  a 
bi-weekly  schedule  and  distributed  ever\- 
second  Friday.  It  is  made  up  in  a  standard 
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tabloid  format  with  three  14-pica  columns 
printed  on  coated  paper. 

Its  contents  concern  employees  and  the 
club,  sport  and  other  recreational  activi- 
ties of  Pfizer  personnel  at  the  three  loca- 
tions served.  This  glimpse  of  Pfizer  at  a 
local  level,  Mr.  Stuart  explains,  will 
supplement  information  on  the  company's 
world-wide  operations  found  in  Pfizfr 
Scene.  The  Scene,  a  i4-page,  two-color  slick 
magazine  is  distributed  throughout  the 
company.  Like  the  newspaper  and  semi- 
monthly management  newsletter,  it  is 
published  by  an  editorial  team  in  the  public 
relations  department. 

Interest  in  the  publication  was  created 
before  the  release  of  the  first  issue  by 
means  of  posters  and  notices  in  payroll 
envelopes.  Forty-four  reporters  from  vari- 
ous company  departments  and  offices  service 
the  newspaper.  A  calendar  of  events  is  a 
useful  feattu-e  of  the  paper. 


The  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tory, Inc.  of  Cornell  University,  located 
in  Buffalo,  publishes  an  attractive  maga- 
zine called  Perspective.  In  a  recent  issue  an 
article  on  why  research  costs  so  much  is 
introduced  with  an  appropriate  quotation 
from  Alice  in  Wonderland:  Alice — "Well, 
in  our  country  you  generally  get  to  some- 
where else — if  you  run  fast  for  as  long  as 
we've  been  doing."  The  Red  Queen — "A 
slow  sort  of  country.  Now  here  you  see,  it 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep 
in  the  same  place."  John  W.  Crowley, 
Jr.  associate  director  for  research,  NACA, 
wrote  the  article  which  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  cartoons.  "Buffalo  Calls  the 
Tune"  is  an  article  about  music  in  the 
city,  written  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Packer  of  the 
Physics  Department.  An  excellent  picture- 
story  is  called  "Eight  to  Four-Thirty  in 
Building  II. — The  Secretary's  Day."  Logi- 
cally enough,  the  laboratory  has  a  Flying 
Club  which  owns  its  own  plane.  This  is 
the  subject  of  another  fine  picture-story. 
The  Editor  of  Perspective  is  Rita  J.  Smyth. 


The  Royal  McBee  Corporation,  150 
New  Park  Ave.,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has 
published  a  special  issue  of  Woman's  Slant, 
paying  tribute  to  Royal  McBee  women 
and  their  role  in  industry.  Woman's  Slant 
is  exactly  what  the  name  implies — a 
magazine  for  women  beamed  toward  their 
chosen  way  of  life.  In  the  special  issue  the 
editor  touchs  on  fashions,  foods,  family, 
and  flowers,  peeking  in  on  the  serious 
side  of  a  multitude  of  jobs  well  done,  and 
the  lighter  side  of  the  fun  that  goes  with 
doing  them.  Slant's  editor  is  Althea 
Wheeler,  writer,  lecturer,  and  originator 
of  the  TV  women's  show,  "Your  Home 
and  You."  She  is  an  account  executive  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  advertising  agency, 
and  an  associate  of  Verne  Burnett  Asso- 
ciates, public  relations  firm. 


A  Pleasantly  Illustrated  Article, 
worthy  of  Holiday  itself,  is  titled,  "Rich- 
mond, City  Beautiful."  The  article  appears 
in  the  Omar  Caravan,  edited  by  Pat  Bechan 
Rosenquist.  The  Caravan  is  published  for 
the  employees  of  Omar,  Incorporated, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  national  baking  com- 
pany. The  final  picture  in  the  article  is  of 
Omar  employees  located  in  Richmond,  In- 
diana. Aside  from  the  picture  and  the  ac- 
companying names  of  the  employees,  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  company  in  the  article. 
Leading  citizens  of  the  community  are  listed 
and  pictured,  industry  is  described,  educa- 
tional facilities  are  discussed,  and  cultural 
and  recreational  aspects  mentioned.  Obvi- 
ously, Richmond  employees  will  enjoy  see- 
ing their  city  lauded  in  this  fashion,  and  are 
apt  to  feel  fortunate  that  their  job  with 
Omar  permits  them  to  live  in  such  a  nice 
place. 


A  Recent  Issue  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  News  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  de- 
scription, amply  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, of  the  USSR-1956.  The  publication 
describes  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
taken by  four  executives  of  the  National 
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Cash  Register  Company.  The  team  traveled 
8,000  miles  and  visited  ten  cities.  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  w^ere  also  visited  by  the 
four  men.  The  many  revealing  pictures  are 
in  color  as  well  as  black  and  white.  The 
report  is  detailed,  objective,  highly  read- 
able. The  text  is  written  by  S.  C.  Allyn, 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  president  of  the 
company.  He  talks  about  the  Russian 
people:  "We  found  ourselves  among  a 
friendly,  extremely  polite  people.  Never 
once  did  we  have  a  sense  of  fear — and  we 
walked  the  streets  by  day  and  night.  The 
only  Russians  who  pried  into  our  affairs 
were  just  people.  We  were  the  targets  of  the 
most  intense  curiosity,  especially  in  Asiatic 
Russia  where  so  few  Americans  have  ven- 
tured." Allyn  tells  about  the  Russian 
women,  the  Russian  living  standard,  adding 
that  "in  light  of  his  meager,  monotonous 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
average  Russian  should  be  sold  on  the  com- 
munist pattern  of  existence.  But  he  is  sold, 
and  his  loyalty  to  communism  goes  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  knows  nothing  else,  and  it 
goes  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to  keep 
him  in  his  place  by  force." 

The  report  also  covers  religion,  indus- 
try, education,  agriculture,  politics,  eco- 
nomics. Allyn  summarizes  his  observations 
in  part  by  saying,  "It  occurs  to  me  that  my 
talk  with  Mr.  Kabanov,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade  who  invited  me  to 


visit  the  Soviet  Union,  would  serve  as  a 
summary  of  this  opportunity  and  challenge 
era,  and  here  is  a  digest  of  our  conversation 
in  Moscow  where  I  was  a  guest  in  his  office. 
Mr.  Kabanov  was  very  emphatic  about  the 
necessity  of  improved  relations  between  his 
country  and  ours.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  our  two  nations  would  think  in  terms 
of  peace  and  friendship.  In  Geneva,  where 
we  had  first  met,  he  had  indicated  that  he 
did  not  mind  differences  of  opinion,  and  in 
Moscow  he  reiterated  this  thought.  Mr. 
Kabanov  believes,  of  course,  that  Russian 
communism  will  win  the  economic  contest 
between  the  Russian  system  and  our  own. 
I  do  not.  The  interview  was  cordial  in  every 
way,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  again  and 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  freedom  of 
movement  we  had  enjoyed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Russians 
were  especially  friendly  to  us  from  the  NCR 
because  we  represented  American  industrial 
production  and  the  Russians  have  always 
admired  production.  We  were  symbols  of  a 
national  production  ability  to  which  they 
not  only  aspire  but  intend  to  surpass.  But 
Russian  cordiality  in  high  places  and  in  low 
did  not  obscure  our  essential  thinking  about 
dictatorship  government.  We  can  never  dis- 
count the  threat  of  dictatorship  simply  be- 
cause it  behaves  in  a  friendly  manner."  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company  is  located 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  News  editor  is  H.  F. 
Heil. 
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Z4-15     Austin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas. 

Texas  Personnel  &  Management  Association.  19th  Annual  Conference. 
Norris  A.  Hiett,  Executive  Secretary,  Texas  Personnel  &  Management 
Assn.,  University  Station,  Austin,  Texas 

24-z5-x6    Seattle,  Wash.  Olympic  Hotel 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association.  19th  Annual  Con- 
ference. Registration.  Ted  Wendell,  Mgr.  Pers.  Records,  %  Frederick 
&  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

31-N0V.  I     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Statler. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  Measurement  of  Management 
Conference.  SAM,  74 — 5th  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

iNDnsntiAL  Psychologist:  Arizona  Public  Service  Company, 
a  progressive  utility  located  in  Phoenix,  i\rizona,  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  degree  in  Psychology  and  experience  in 
establishing  an  aptitude,  proficiency,  and  psychological  test- 
ing program  and  norms  for  validating  tests.  Replies  confi- 
dential. Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  Personnel  De- 
partment, Box  1591,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Personnel  Representatives:  Sandia  Corporation,  engaged 
in  research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  AEC, 
needs  industrial  relations  personnel  with  college  degrees  and 
5  years  or  more  experience  in  some  of  the  following:  inter- 
viewing, screening,  selecting,  and  hiring  of  professional  or 
trades  employees;  screening  and  recommending  employees 
for  internal  transfers  and  promotions;  administering  benefits 
program;  directing  or  instructing  of  industrial  training  pro- 
grams. Expanding  organization  requires  men  able  to  accept 
immediate  responsibility.  Initial  assignment  will  be  in  skills 
section,  which  is  responsible  for  determining  and  classifying 
skills  of  present  employees.  Sandia  Corporation  is  located  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. — metropolitan  city  of  108,000  famous  for 
its  splendid  climate  and  outstanding  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities.  Extremely  liberal  employee  benefits.  Write  to  Staff 
Employment  Section  503,  Sandia  Corporation,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


Training  EhREcroR:  A  midwest  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing concern  needs  an  experienced  training  director  to 
organize  and  administer  a  comprehensive  training  program 
for  salaried  personnel  in  production,  sales,  and  engineering. 
Training  will  range  from  salaried  technician  level  through 
engineers,  supervisors,  and  into  top  management  training 
programs.  This  company  is  located  in  a  medium  sized  com- 
munity, is  concerned  with  aircraft  and  automotive  equip- 
ment, employs  over  10,000  persons.  Salary  open,  commensu- 
rate with  qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Box  515.  Applica- 
tion kept  confidential. 

Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Excellent  opportunity  for 
recent  college  graduate  to  obtain  experience  and  advance- 
ment in  field  of  labor  relations.  Large  plant  located  in  small 
town  in  Eastern  Penna.  Applicant  should  have  personnel 
training  and  some  industrial  experience.  Write  full  details 
in  confidence  to  box  511. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Position:  i}^  years'  con- 
centrated experience  in  job  analysis,  salary  and  some  wage 
administration,  organization  and  staffing  in  large  company, 
mainly  clerical.  Age  17,  veteran,  father.  Ivy  grad.  Presently 
employed  but  desire  position  in  industrial  relations  field. 
Prefer  N.  Y.  C.  area.  Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  506. 


Twelve  Years'  Top  StiPERVisORT  and  Staff  Experience  all 
aspects  Personnel  Administration,  petroleum  industry. 
Majority  assignments  multi-plant  operations  overseas.  Psy- 
chology major,  recent  post-graduate  Industrial  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  plus  related  management  seminars  and 
workshops  special  emphasis  executive  and  employee  com- 
munication. Age  41,  married,  children.  Seeking  administra- 
tive or  top  staff  domestic  position  Industrial  Relations.  Agree- 
able travel  assignments.  Earning  basic  $ii,coo.  Reply  Box 
511. 


Training  Director  or  Assistant  Personnel  Director:  6 
years  experience  in  technical  education  program  for  engineers, 
supervisory  training  conferences,  manpower  planning  and 
executive  development.  Familiar  with  multi-plant  operation. 
Have  knowledge  of  labor  relations  and  salaried  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Age  33,  married,  B.S.  degree.  Reply  Box  514. 


Salary  Analyst:  Interested  in  eastern  affiliation.  Single,  30, 
excellent  health,  veteran,  willing  to  re-locate,  travel.  AB 
degree  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations;  post-graduate 
graduate  credits.  Three  years'  sales  experience;  three  years' 
salary  administration  all  phases.  Present  salary  $7,000. 
Reply  Box  517. 


Personnel/Labor  Relations  :  6  years  experience  at  staff  and 
line  level  in  multi-plant  company  dealing  with  7  different 
unions.  Contract  negotiations.  Grievance  handling  and  ar- 
bitration. Plus  experience  in  personnel  administration,  pro- 
grams and  policies,  wage  administration,  training  and  re- 
search. B.S.  Cornell  and  M.A.  Seeking  responsible  personnel 
position  utilizing  labor  relations  background.  Present  salary 
$8,000.  Reply  Box  518. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50)f  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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15-16-17     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel. 

California  Personnel  Management  Association.  38th  Pacific  Coast  Manage- 
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Street,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
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Conference.  SAM,  74 — 5th  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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II     Milwaukee,  Wise.  Hotel  Schroeder 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

11-11    New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 
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ence. SAM,  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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I  Get  A  Little  Tired  of  Hearing 
those  who  favor  the  union  shop  and  oppose 
the  right-to-work  laws  talk  about  union 
responsibility,  "free  riding,"  and  the  obli- 
gation of  ever}'  employee  to  support  the 
union  that  is  working  for  him. 
t^'.f.  There  is  another  side  to  the  stor)' 
which  doesn't  get  much  publicity.  This 
other  side  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Herald  of  July  i6th. 

"I  am  a  dues-paying  member  of  a  labor 

union.  I  do  not  agree  with ■,  but  yet  money 

that  I  and  other  union  members  pay  to  our 
union  is  used  to  influence  political  issues  that 

are  contrarj'  to  our  beliefs.  If is  so  interested 

in  the  welfare  of  the  dear  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, why  does  he  not  sponsor  some  badly 
needed  legislation  to  prohibit  labor  unions  from 
taking  sides  on  any  political  issue?  It  is  un- 
American  to  force  one  to  pay  dues  to  a  union 
and  then  have  the  union  use  that  money  to 
promote  issues  which  the  membership  does  not 
support  or  in  which  it  does  not  believe." 

The  writer  is  expressing  his  distaste  at 
being  compelled  not  only  to  join  the  union 
but  to  pay  dues  to  defray  the  cost  of  union 
propaganda  for  legislation  with  which  he  is 
not  in  sympathy.  This  is  not  just  a  question 
of  "having  to  go  along  with  the  majority." 
Actually,  the  union  dues-paying  member  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  social  and  union 
projects  which  are  in  conflict  with  his  own 
interests.  Arthur  Erwin  ably  presents  this 
side  of  the  right-to-work  case  in  this  issue. 
But  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  good  solid 
"bomb  proof"  argument  on  the  other  side. 


This  Personnel  Director  was  very 
MUCH  "On  the  Spot."  His  company  had 
decided  that  the  persormel  program  was  not 
being  done  well  and,  even  more  important, 
that  the  high-level  part  of  the  job  was  not 


being  done  at  all.  The  president  consulted 
with  his  senior  officers.  They  decided  that 
they  were  going  to  release  the  personnel 
director  and  employ  another  who  was  able 
to  do  the  job  at  all  levels — a  job  of  a  quality 
which  they  would  like. 

The  company  had  been  a  client  of  mine 
for  some  time  and  the  president  asked  for 
my  opinion  in  the  matter.  We  agreed  on  the 
course  of  action  described,  and  then  the 
question  arose  of  how  the  new  personnel 
program  would  be  shaped  up.  I  suggested 
three  ways  in  which  it  could  be  developed 
and  put  into  effect : 

I.  The  man  whom  they  intended  to 
employ  as  personnel  director  met  ever\-  test 
of  capability  and  experience.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  he  was  quite  able  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  program  that  would  fill 
the  needs  of  this  company,  and  it  could  be 
left  to  him. 

T..  Since  the  proposed  new  program  was 
especially  intended  to  help  the  senior 
officers  of  the  company,  some  felt  that 
probably  the  way  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
program  was  to  have  these  officers  sit  down 
in  committee  and  agree  what  kind  thev 
wanted . 

3.  It  might  be  well  to  invite  the  con- 
sultant to  recommend  a  program.  There 
was  some  feeling  that  he  could  do  this  most 
effectively  because  of  his  wide  experience 
and  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  company. 

Which  of  these  three  methods  would 
you  think  best  for  developing  a  new  per- 
sonnel program  for  this  company?  Or  can 
you  suggest  some  combination  of  these 
three,  or  some  modification  of  one  of  them? 
This  is  not  a  trick  question;  it  actually 
happened.  After  some  discussion  there  was 
agreement  as  to  how  the  problem  should  be 
tackled.  What  is  vour  answer? 
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I  Recently  Heard  a  most  Stimulating 
Talk  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know  in 
the  field  of  employee  relations,  as  evidenced 
by  his  success.  In  a  recent  talk  he  made  two 
statements  which  I  could  understand  at  the 
time  because  of  the  rest  of  what  he  said. 
You  read  them  and  see  if  you  can  under- 
stand what  they  mean: 

■"Management — an  area  we  need  to  con- 
sider in  terms  of  control." 
"In    other   words,    budget    controls    in 
terms  of  the  expense  areas." 


PERSONNEL  PROVERB 

The  personnel  man  must  be  able  to  influence  the  philosophy 

of  management. 

Charles  R.  Mason 
United  Airlines 


There  are  two  Common  Errors  in 
trying  to  find  out  whether  an  applicant 
can  type  or  take  dictation.  The  first  error  is 
to  "make  a  big  production  of  it"  and  to 
go  into  elaborate  procedures  that  not  only 
cost  money  for  the  employer  but  wear  down 
the  applicant.  The  other  error  is  opposite; 
casual  tests  are  given  which  do  not  permit 
of  any  accurate  measure  and  do  not  afford 
very  good  comparison  from  one  applicant 
to  another. 

For  example,  sometimes  a  letter  is 
dictated  which  contains  terms  which  are 
specialized  in  the  employer's  business.  A 
few  applicants  will  be  familiar  with  some  of 
these  trade  terms  and  will  do  propor- 
tionately better  for  that  reason.  Most 
applicants,  however,  will  not  be  familiar 
with  the  specialized  terms;  although  they 
may  be  able  to  take  dictation  of  familiar 
material  at  an  acceptable  rate,  the  special- 
ized terms  "throw"  them  and  their  score 
is  not  as  good  as  in  all  fairness  it  should  be, 
particularly  since  the  new  employee  will 
become  familiar  with  these  terms  after  a 
few  weeks  of  employment.  The  same  casual 
methods  used  to  test  typing  produce  the 
same  erratic  results. 

There  is  a  still  further  consideration 


that  is  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  native 
capacity  to  type.  Inexperienced  people  say 
that  rapid  typing  is  a  matter  of  "finger 
dexterity."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  plays 
a  minor  part.  Careful  research  shows  that 
the  principal  element  underlying  the  ability 
to  type  rapidly  is  what  is  known  as  speed  of 
perception.  This  was  proven  by  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  a  competent  psycholo- 
gist some  years  ago  at  the  Irving  Trust 
Company  in  New  York,  described  in 
Persomiel  Journal  for  May,  1951.  The  article 
in  question  was  "Reducing  Typing  Costs 
with  Aptitude  Tests,"  by  Arline 
Blakemore.  If  you  don't  have  this  back 
issue  at  hand,  write  me  and  I  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  article. 

This  report  shows  that  the  best  way 
to  predict  typing  success  is  to  measure  speed 
of  perception  by  means  of  what  is  called  a 
clerical  aptitude  test — in  this  case  my  own 
Number  Perception  Test,  requiring  only 
four  minutes.  If  two  applicants  make  the 
same  score  on  a  standardized  typing  test 
and  one  has  a  high  score  on  Number  Percep- 
tion and  the  other  a  low  score,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  former  will,  after  six 
months  typing  on  the  job,  be  faster  and 
more  accurate  than  the  latter. 

Similarly,  if  one  of  two  applicants 
types  40  words  per  minute  at  90%  accuracy, 
and  the  other  15  words  a  minute  at  80% 
accuracy,  the  former  having  a  Number 
Perception  Test  score  at  the  30th  percentile 
and  the  latter  at  the  80th,  it  again  is  almost 
certain  that  after  six  months  on  the  job  the 
girl  who  at  the  time  of  employment  was  a 
slow  typist  will  have  overtaken  the  other 
girl  and  will  be  appreciably  faster  and  more 
accurate. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
speed  of  perception — often  loosely  called 
clerical  aptitude — is  more  important  in 
the  typing  speed  of  an  experienced  typist 
than  any  other  element  we  know  of.  A 
test  of  typing  speed  only  reveals  what  the 
typist  can  do  at  that  moment  and  does  not 
give  us  any  estimate  of  what  she  may  be 
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able  to  do  after  3  or  6  months  of  employ- 
ment. 

If  this  reads  like  an  advertisement,  it  is. 
I  struggled  with  problems  of  clerical  testing 
for  a  good  many  years  and  the  fruits  of  that 
experience  have  been  considerable.  I  now 
publish  some  of  these  tests  and  if  anybody 
is  interested  in  knowing  about  them,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  information. 


At  First  Thought  it  seems  quite 
Logical  to  have  a  salary  committee  in  every 
organization  to  review  and  approve  salary 
increases.  This  helps  to  keep  departments 
in  balance  with  one  another,  avoid  favorit- 
ism, and  assure  the  best  expenditure  of  the 
company's  money. 

Actually,  this  seemingly  logical  pro- 
vision is  an  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
method  for  this  purpose — except  in  relation 
to  a  limited  number  of  positions  at  the  top 
of  the  organization.  A  much  more  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  the  result  is  to 
delegate  salary  adjustment  responsibility 
to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and 
divisions.  This  can  safely  be  done — within 
proper  controls — because  they  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  performance  of  their 
subordinates  and  because  it  enables  them 
to  reward  or  punish  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  their  merits.  This  gives  the 
supervisor  or  manager  more  prestige  with 
his  own  people,  and  increases  his  effective- 
ness in  motivating  them  to  good  perform- 
ance. 

Without  proper  controls,  however, 
this  policy  would  result  in  anarchy.  Every 
manager  would  work  differently  and  this 
would  produce  many  inequalities  in  the 
organization,  as  well  as  involving  a  risk  of 
excessive  expense.  But  the  proper  controls 
are  readily  available. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  of 
controls  is  sound  standards  in  the  form  of 
salary  rate  ranges  produced  by  an  effective 
method  of  job  evaluation.  My  own  experi- 
ence is  that  the  Guide  Chart-Profile  Method 
is  far  ahead  of  others  in  its  effectiveness. 


and  it  will  do  something  that  I  don't 
believe  any  other  method  will;  namely, 
evaluate  every  position  from  office  boy  to 
president  on  one  scale. 

The  second  control  is  in  written  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  This  insures  uniform 
and  timely  action  on  all  salary  adjustments. 

The  third  one  is  salary  increase  bud- 
gets. I  had  an  opportunity  of  working  this 
out  in  great  detail  some  years  ago.  The 
results  of  that  experience  were  presented  to 
the  American  Management  Association  and 
are  available  today  in  the  form  of  a  story 
called  "A  Program  of  Salary  Administra- 
tion." This  is  one  of  the  chapters  in  the 
American  Management  Association's  hand- 
book on  compensation  which  many  of  you 
have  on  your  shelves.  If  you  don't  have  it, 
I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
original  story. 
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"Committees  for  wisdom;  individuals  for  action." 


Many  People  today  are  in  the 
Fortunate  Position  of  having  something 
more  than  the  minimum  pension.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  companies  are  develop- 
ing profit  sharing  plans.  This  is  a  form  of 
extra  compensation  which  isn't  a  fixed 
burden  on  the  company.  No  profit,  no  shar- 
ing! A  well  designed  combination  pension 
and  profit  sharing  plan  permits  keeping  the 
fixed  costs  of  a  pension  plan  at  a  reasonable 
level.  For  the  employee,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  at  retirement  the  profit-sharing 
plan  provides  a  capital  sum,  the  interest  on 
which  will  supplement  his  pension,  and  at 
his  death  he  has  something  which  he  can 
leave  to  his  family.  In  many  cases,  the  prin- 
cipal sum  also  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses during  the  retirement  period .  Banks  are 
leaders  in  adopting  this  form  of  combina- 
tion pension  and  profit-sharing  plan. 
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The  Case  for  Right-to- Work  Laws 


By  Arthur  Erwin,  Attorney 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Washington,    D.    C. 


''Unless  the  total  amount  is  paid  to  the 
undersigned.  .  .  .  you  will  be  subject  to  dismis- 
sal as  stipulated  in  the  said  Agreement.  No 
further  notice  will  be  given  you. 

"Make  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders 
payable  to  the  undersigned. 

Yours  very  truly, 
QSigned~) 

THUS  ended  40  years  of  service  in  the 
transportation  industry  for  59  year-old 
Joe  Klein,  of  Miami,  Florida.  His  only  fault 
was  that,  for  reasons  he  deemed  sufficient, 
he  refused  to  join  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks. 

Mr.  Klein  said  that  the  "approach  of 
the  Brotherhood  to  legislation  and  many 
other  things  is  in  direct  conflict  with  my 
own  views."  And,  since  money  he  would 
pay  in  the  nature  of  dues  and  assessments 
would  be  spent  to  support  the  objectives 
of  the  Brotherhood,  he  refused  "as  a  matter 
of  principle,  to  contribute  to  these  activi- 
ties"— at  the  cost  of  being  forced  out  of  the 
industry  in  which  he  spent  the  major  part 
of  his  life. 

This  is  one  vivid  example  of  the  many 
objections  to  compulsory  union  member- 
ship— a  situation  that  can  be  cured  by 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  appropriate 
right-to-work  laws. 

Both  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  the  two  major  federal 
laws  dealing  with  labor  relations,  permit 
the  execution  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments which  require  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  however,  con- 
tains a  specific  provision  which  writes  into 
the  statute  the  interpretation  afforded  the 
Wagner  Act  on  this  point,   that  is,  that 


A  precious  privilege  of  free  people  is  to 
choose  between  alternatives.  Our  laws 
aim  to  protect  the  workers'  "full  free- 
dom of  association."  Should  not,  the 
author  asks,  the  "right  to  associate" 
imply  an  alternative  "right  not  to 
associate'!  The  Editor  in  June  asked 
for  pro  and  con  statements  on  right-to- 
work  from  readers.  We  hope  to  receive  a 
presentation  of  the  other  side  and  give 
it  "equal  billing'  in  an  early  issue. 


authority  is  reserved  to  the  states  to  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  agreements  that  compel 
membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Eighteen  states 
have  laws  effecting  this.  These  laws  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  right-to-work 
laws,  inferring  the  right  to  work  without 
joining  a  labor  union.  Several  other  states 
have  statutes  that  deal  with  the  matter  in 
varying  degrees,  but  which  are  not  con- 
sidered true  right-to-work  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  permits  agreements  that  compel  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions.  ...  of  any  other  statute 
or  law.  .  .  .  of  any  State."  Thus,  state  laws 
lend  no  protection  to  employees  covered  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Relief  for  this 
group  must  come  from  Congress.  And  there 
is  considerable  support  for  amending  both 
federal  acts  to  remove  the  compulsory 
membership  features,  leaving  legislation 
that  would,  in  effect,  be  a  national  right-to- 
work  law. 
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Too  often,  though,  when  right-to- 
work  legislation  is  discussed,  other  issues 
are  injected  that  cloud  and  obscure  the  real 
question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any 
such  discussion  is  not  one  of  "unionism" 
vs.  "non-unionism"  nor  one  of  whether 
labor  unions  in  general  are  good  or  bad, 
nor  even  one  of  what  benefits  workers 
may  gain  through  a  labor  union.  The  only 
question  is — Whether  an  employee  should 
be  forced  to  support  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or,  for  that  matter,  any  organization? 

Unions  Active  Politically 

It  must  be  recognized  that  labor  unions 
have  undergone  a  radical  change  over  the 
years.  Historically,  the  emphasis  was  cen- 
tered on  bargaining  with  employers  for 
better  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions. But,  today,  unions  act  primarily  as 
political  organizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL-CIO 
recently  admitted: 

The  scene  of  battle  is  no  longer  the  com- 
pany plant  and  the  picker  line.  It  has  moved  into 
the  legislative  halls  of  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures. 

Union  officials  engage  themselves  and 
their  unions  in  the  field  of  politics  exten- 
sively. This  activity  is  not  limited  to 
rendering  financial  assistance  to  candidates, 
but  includes  actual  election  campaigning 
by  ofl&cers  and  others  on  "union  time"  and 
at  union  expense,  union-paid  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  TV,  union- 
mailing  of  pamphlets  and  flyers,  research 
assistance  by  union  employees,  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  speeches  and  in  the  draft- 
ing of  legislative  bills  by  union  personnel, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  chores  that  only  a 
full-time,  well-financed  organization  can 
accomplish. 

Too,  union  officials  repeatedly  testify 
before  Congressional  Committees,  professing 
to  speak  for  the  union  membership  on 
legislative  proposals  which  include  the 
farm  program,  public  housing,  power  de- 


velopment, school  construction,  civil 
rights,  and  many  other  highly  controversial 
issues  on  which  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  among  individuals. 

Compelled  to  Support  Disliked 
Candidates  and  Policies 

Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  with 
this  activity  itself  that  a  quarrel  is  here 
raised.  Rather,  the  objection  is  to  the 
manner  in  which  support  for  these  activi- 
ties is  gained — that  is,  by  com-pulsion.  It  is  an 
American  tradition  that  no  person  should 
be  forced  to  support  opinions  and  policies 
with  which  he  disagrees.  The  preamble 
to  the  now-famous  "Statute  of  Virginia 
for  Religious  Freedom,"  penned  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  reads : 

To  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 

of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical. 

Likewise,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  individual  from 
governmental  action  in  this  regard. 

These  examples,  alone,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing membership  in  a  labor  organization 
a  purely  voluntary  undertaking.  How- 
ever, labor  union  officialdom  attacks  right- 
to-work  laws — laws  that  promote  volun- 
tary unionism — with  a  passion.  It  labels 
them  "right  to  wreck"  laws,  "union- 
busting"  laws,  anti-labor  laws,  and  the 
like,  more  often  than  not,  creating  con- 
siderably more  heat  than  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  charge  normally  leveled  at 
right-to-work  laws  is  that  they  will  "bust" 
unions.  Much  could  be  written  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  any  organization,  if 
it  can  be  maintained  only  by  compulsion. 
But,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  that 
question  because  the  nation's  experience 
shows  that  union  officialdom's  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  itself  is  not  justified.  From  1934 
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until  1 95 1  the  Railway  Labor  Act  pro- 
hibited any  form  of  compulsory  union 
membership — the  equivalent  of  a  right-to- 
work  law.  During  those  years,  the  non- 
operating  unions  trebled  their  membership, 
registered  great  gains  in  their  financial 
positions,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction 
to  cover  for  practical  purposes  all  railroad 
mileage  in  the  country.  "Busted"  unions? 
HardlVl 

Free  Riders — or  Captive  Passengers? 

The  next  fusillade  from  union  officials 
comes  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  that  right- 
to-work  laws  permit  "free  riders" — that  is, 
that  some  employees  will  not  join  the  union 
voluntarily,  and  thus,  will  not  pay  their 
share  of  union  expenses. 

It  never  occurs  to  those  raising  this 
charge  that  it  is  entirely  within  reason  that 
such  an  employee  might  consider  himself 
to  be  a  "captive  passenger"  on  the  union 
train. 

He  is  a  captive  passenger  when  his 
money  is  used  to  support  a  politician  whom 
he  personally  opposes,  or  economic  prin- 
ciples and  legislation  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed, or  to  satisfy  the  whims  and  private 
interests  of  the  union  leadership. 

He  is  a  captive  passenger  when  the  skill 
and  efficiency  he  exhibits  in  his  work  is 
sacrificed  to  the  Union  God  Seniority,  or 
when  money  is  taken  from  his  pay  envelope 
to  set  up  an  unemployment  fund  for  the 
"habitually  unemployed." 

He  is  a  captive  passenger  when  his 
money  is  used  to  "educate"  union  members 
in  economic  ideas  foreign  to  those  in  which 
he  believes,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  join 
and  support  an  organization  in  which  he 
considers  membership  more  of  a  burden 
than  any  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  him. 

The   Right   to   Choose   an    Alternative 

The  heart  of  the  Wagner  Act,  and 
carried  over  into  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  is 
protection  of  "the  exercise  by  workers  of 
full  freedom  of  association."  For  a  moment, 


consider  what  this  "freedom  of  association" 
really  means.  Most  assuredly  it  means  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  associate.  Likewise, 
it  should  mean  protection  of  the  right 
to  an  alternative — the  right  not  to  as- 
sociate. Because,  if  there  is  no  alternative — 
no  right  not  to  associate — the  right  to 
associate  is  not  a  right  at  all,  for  freedom 
implies  the  right  to  choose  an  alternative. 
Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Americans  under  the  chairmanship  of  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  wrote  "A  Declaration  of 
Freedom"  for  Freedom  House,  which  reads 
in  part : 

What  is  freedom?  Freedom  is  the  right  to 
choose:  the  right  to  create  for  oneself  the  alter- 
natives of  choice.  Without  the  possibility  of 
choice  and  the  exercise  of  choice  a  man  is  not 
a  man  but  a  member,  an  instrument,  a  thing. 

If  employees,  then,  are  to  have  true 
freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  choose 
an  alternative  must  be  protected,  also. 

Protection  of  this  right  to  choose  an 
alternative  would  have  beneficial  effects 
throughout  the  entire  labor  union  move- 
ment. Louis  Hollander,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  made  the  following  criti- 
cism of  the  present  situation  as  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  2.5,  1957: 

In  many  unions  there  is  little  sign  that  the 
leaders  are  even  trying  to  maintain  contact 
with  their  membership.  Some  seem  to  feel  that 
union-shop  contracts  and  compulsory  check-off 
of  union  dues  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  them 
to  know  what  the  members  want  or  need.  Too 
many  such  leaders  live  in  a  world  apart — a 
world  in  which  the  badges  of  achievement  are 
high  salaries,  expensive  automobiles,  member- 
ship in  country  clubs  and  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  wealth. 

Captive    Members    Effectively    Silenced 

This  is  not  the  only  recent  evidence 
that  compulsory  support  cultivates  condi- 
tions that  foster  unions  that  are  not  run  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members.  The  hearing  of 
the   McClellan   Select   Committee   on   Im- 
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proper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field  \%'ere  only  minutes  old  when  a 
key  witness,  Wallace  Turner,  reporter  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  testified  that  "the 
fear  of  retaliation  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  to  silence  criticism  from  within 
the.  .  .  .  union.  ..."  Asked  to  explain 
what  the  fear  was,  Mr.  Turner  replied: 
"That  their  union  cards  at  least  will  be 
taken  up  and  they  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment." The  sordid  story  of  the  conditions 
thus  fostered  has  been  spread  on  the  pages  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  nutshell,  compulsory  unionism 
increases  the  personal  power  of  union 
officials  since  the  membership  is  a  captive 
membership,  and  one  from  which  allegiance 
does  not  have  to  be  %vo7i.  The  financial  and 
economic  strength  of  the  organization, 
being  assured,  despite  the  stewardship  of 


the  officials,  permits  those  in  command  to 
pursue  varied  and  sometimes  questionable 
activities  according  to  their  virtually  un- 
governed  whims,  with  no  regard  for  the 
membership. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  unionism, 
however,  provides  a  permanent  safeguard 
against  the  abuses  of  absolute  power  that 
develop  out  of  compulsion.  What  protects 
the  membership  is  assurance  to  the  member, 
and  advance  warning  to  the  official,  that 
the  member  can  leave  an  organization  when 
it  becomes  non-representative  of  him,  or 
when  it  becomes  an  enemy,  either  to  him- 
self or  to  the  community. 

If  those  who  voice  the  need  for  '  "democ- 
racy in  unions"  are  sincere,  legislation 
prohibiting  compulsory  membership  offers 
a  most  excellent  avenue  to  accomplish  that 
end. 
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When  Foremen  Feel  "Sacrificed" 


By  William  S.   Toddie 
Instructor,  Fairleigh-Dickinson  University- 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


SAYS  the  supervisor,  "Do  we  always  have 
to  give  in  to  the  union?"  The  question 
is  not  nearly  as  important  in  itself  as  in 
what  it  reveals  about  the  foreman's  lack  of 
understanding  of  his  role  in  labor  relations. 

What  if  the  answer  is  "Yes,  we  always 
have  to  give  in — to  some  degree;  that  is 
the  way  of  compromise."  Must  that  reply 
be  so  shocking?  We  take  for  granted  the 
continual  give-and-take  of  international 
statesmanship:  the  business  of  nations  is 
carried  on  through  compromise.  So  it  is 
with  the  business  of  business.  But  it  some- 
times seems  that  the  foreman  sees  only 
the  giving  and  not  the  taking — that  he  feels 
that  he  is  asked  to  pay  the  price  of  conces- 
sion without  realizing  its  rewards. 

The  fact  that  the  question  is  asked  as 
often  as  it  is  reveals  more  than  a  mere 
misunderstanding  of  the  compromise.  The 
question  is  often  worded:  "Must  I  always 
be  forced  to  give  in?"  This  expresses  disil- 
lusionment— disillusion,  first,  with  his  own 
futility;  disillusion,  secondly,  with  higher 
management,  which  seems  willing  to  offer 
him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  union. 

The  axiom  that  the  truth  is  not  half  so 
important  as  what  men  think  the  truth  to 
be  is  very  relevant.  Whether  or  not  manage- 
ment does  "sacrifice"  the  foreman  matters 
far  less  than  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
foreman  about  management  and  its  inten- 
tions. The  foreman's  decisions  may  not  be 
out  of  his  hands,  and  management  may  not 
consider  him  the  dispensable  lamb.  But  if 
these  convictions  on  his  part  are  allowed  to 
develop,  the  ensuing  problem  can  be  as 
great  as  if  his  suspicions  were  fully  justified. 

What  leads  the  supervisor  to  feel  he  is 
"in  the  middle"?  Why  does  he  feel  his  job 


What  happens  to  the  foreman  when  his 
decision  is  reversed!  Would  he  take 
such  reversals  in  good  part  if  he  under- 
stood better  the  reasons  for  theml  The 
author  discusses  submissive  and  ag- 
gressive reactions.  He  says  it  should  be 
made  clear  that.,  despite  the  occasional 
need  to  compromise ,  the  foreman  is  the 
real  boss  with  authority  in  hts  domain. 


is  infinitely  more  taxing  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago — and  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
last  out  the  pressures  of  twenty  more  years? 
The  answer  seems  clear  that  he  has  been 
asked  to  pay  the  price  of  compromise  with- 
out knowing  its  rewards.  Is  it  surprising 
that  he  seeks  substitute  rewards,  and 
sarcastically  responds  to  compliments,  "Put 
it  in  the  Friday  envelope!"? 

The  foreman  knows  his  day-to-day 
responsibilities:  make  as  good  a  product 
as  possible  as  efficiently  as  possible.  His 
organization  is  to  be  controlled  and  dis- 
ciplined to  that  end.  What  he  doesn't 
understand  sometimes  is  how  the  larger 
responsibilities  of  overall  management  may 
make  his  problems  seem  puny  by  compari- 
son. 

It  may  frequently  develop  that  the 
greater  interests  of  management  are  not 
served  by  the  careful  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline in  a  single  unit.  The  termination  of 
an  employee  in  one  section  may  be  just  and 
proper,  well  called  for.  Reducing  the  wage 
rate,  when  performance  is  inefficient  in 
measured  jobs,  may  be  in  keeping  with 
sound   managerial   practice.    But   no   unit 
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operates  by  itself;  the  practices  in  one  are 
not  isolated  from  those  in  others.  And  the 
decisions  properly  reached  by  the  foreman 
in  one  unit  may  necessarily  be  reversed  by 
higher  authority  in  order  to  serve  the  or- 
ganization better. 

Explain   Reversals  to   Foremen 

In  other  words,  the  reversal  of  a  de- 
cision to  punish  an  employee  may  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  at  a  particular  moment 
for  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  good 
faith  toward  labor.  This  atmosphere  may 
contribute  immeasurably  to  resolving  long- 
range  problems,  or  even  prevent  problems 
from  arising  which  otherwise  might  be 
troublesome.  The  fact  that  management 
normally  operates  in  a  certain  way — for 
instance,  reduces  a  wage  after  a  prescribed 
number  of  days  of  sub-par  production — 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  reversing 
that  custom  if  it  is  presently  an  obstacle  to 
greater  achievements.  Assuming  proper  dis- 
cretion, any  action  which  management 
takes  is  a  bargainable  one.  Even  each  action 
which  management  is  prepared  and  able  to 
make  is  a  bargainable  asset. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  a  fore- 
man's decision  is  fair  game,  and  its  reversal 
can  be  easily  justified  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency. But  what  is  the  price  which  the 
foreman  is  asked  to  pay?  The  disciplined 
employee  has  learned  to  think  that  the 
foreman  is  not  a  final  authority. 

The  suspended  absentee  who  finds  him- 
self reinstated  certainly  does  not  appreciate 
that  his  job  has  been  "saved"  by  a  totally 
unrelated  problem  elsewhere.  He  is  being 
conditioned  to  think  that  the  job  was 
saved  because  of:  (i)  the  strength  of  the 
union,  and/or  (i)  the  weakness  of  the  fore- 
man, and/or  (3)  the  "injustice"  of  the 
original  position  taken  by  the  foreman. 

Thus  the  problems  faced  by  the  fore- 
man as  he  lives  with  the  reversed  decision 
are  two-fold,  particularly  if  he  too  does 
not  understand  the  background  of  the  situa- 
tion and  does  not  appreciate  the  rewards  of 


the  compromise,  (i)  He  fears  he  has  lost 
the  prestige  that  goes  with  foremanship. 
(2.)  He  fears  he  has  lost  control  of  his  own 
right  to  manage.  Performing  under  these 
pressures  and  anxieties,  he  is  quite  liable  to 
"compensate"  in  his  own  behavior  by 
either  extreme  aggressiveness  or  submissive- 
ness. 

How   Foremen   React   to   Reversals 

Having  had  decisions  reversed,  the 
foreman  feels  stripped  of  his  authority  and 
prestige.  He  seeks  to  win  this  back  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  his  employees.  He  may 
become  arrogant,  vindictive,  small.  In 
order  to  flex  his  muscles  and  prove  his 
mastery  to  his  employees — and  perhaps  to 
himself — he  may  seize  upon  insignificant 
matters  to  invoke  petty  discipline.  In  to- 
day's industry  this  is  to  little  avail.  This 
foreman  may  be  respected  for  his  decisive- 
ness and  forcefulness,  but  the  battle  sides 
are  clearly  drawn.  Each  holds  the  other 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  union-manage- 
ment law,  and  any  problem  becomes  dis- 
proportionately great. 

The  more  distressing  reaction  to  de- 
cision-reversal, however,  is  the  submissive. 
The  foreman  who  has  been  hurt  by  such  a 
reversal  may  be  imwilling  to  take  the  gam- 
ble of  being  hurt  again.  Instead,  he  avoids 
the  making  of  the  initial  decision.  Although 
he  may  complain  that  his  managing  rights 
are  being  taken  from  him,  he  may  actually 
give  them  away. 

May  Pass  Buck  to  Others 

Fearing  that  his  decision  will  be  re- 
versed by  his  superiors  or  by  staff  agencies, 
the  submissive  foreman  tries  to  force  the 
decision  on  them  in  the  first  place.  This 
may  be  the  "safe"  action  to  take,  but  the 
foreman  will  never  be  qualified  for  higher 
levels  of  responsibility  as  long  as  he  relies 
on  his  superiors  to  make  foreman  decisions. 

An  organization  is  in  serious  trouble 
when  this  tendency  is  allowed  to  develop. 
Each  time  a  foreman  fails  to  reach  a  de- 
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cision,  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  his  managerial  potential  is  lost.  The  logi- 
cal result  is  a  dearth  of  promotable  first-line 
talent.  Nothing  could  be  more  critical  to 
an  expanding  organization. 

A  related  problem  is  with  the  superior. 
From  the  standpoint  of  management  de- 
velopment, he  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
wasted  effort.  His  introduction  and  ex- 
posure to  the  responsibilities  of  his  superior 
are  necessarily  limited.  How  can  he  demon- 
strate the  forward  vision  demanded  of  his 
own  job  if  he  is  to  become  entangled  in  the 
daily  problems  of  his  subordinate? 

The  "gun-shy"  foreman  who  does  not 
want  to  be  embarrassed  a  second  time  not 
only  passes  responsibility  along  to  some 
other  agency  of  management.  If  it  is  the 
union  which  goes  over  the  foreman's  head, 
why  not  let  the  union  make  the  decision  in 
the  first  place?  The  union  is  asked:  "Shall 
I  discipline  this  employee?  To  what  degree 
should  the  employee  be  disciplined?" 

Whether  the  union  will  or  will  not 
step  in  and  advise  the  foreman,  the  result 
is  the  same.  The  foreman  has  relinquished 
his  own  responsibilities  to  the  union.  It  is 
not  surprising,  in  these  cases,  that  the  fore- 
man wonders  if  he  has  lost  his  authority 
to  manage.  By  his  own  inaction,  he  has. 

Whether  he  responds  to  the  situation 
aggressively  or  submissively,  the  foreman 
will  also  try  to  negate  the  grounds  upon 
which  compromise  can  be  made.  "A  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay"  leaves  open 
the  door  to  constructive  give-and-take.  But 
the  foreman  whose  position  may  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  compromise  sees  it  as  only  a 
nebulous  phrase,  full  of  pitfalls  for  him. 
"Define  to  the  penny  what  is  meant  by  a 
fair  day's  pay — to  the  precise  unit  what  is 
meant  by  a  fair  day's  work",  he  says. 

Hurt    Foremen    Seek    Rigid    Rules 

The  ambiguous  statement  which  de- 
mands interpretation  is  looked  at  by  the 
foreman  not  as  an  opportunity  to  build 
union-management  harmony.  To  him  it  is 


merely  another  precarious  spot  where  his 
interpretation  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
"wrong"  one  in  the  end.  Consequently,  his 
efforts  go  into  reducing  all  management  de- 
cisions to  a  formula:  a  particular  type  of 
performance  demands  a  prescribed  measure 
of  discipline. 

The  dangers  in  reducing  the  arts  of 
management  to  a  few  inflexible  rules  are 
clear.  Not  only  are  the  grounds  for  com- 
promise lost.  The  tendency  is  to  force  the 
same  rule  upon  different  conditions.  But  the 
same  punishment  cannot  fit  all  "crimes", 
because  each  offense  has  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances all  its  own.  Management  may  have 
upset  one  employee's  work  conditions  to  a 
greater  degree  than  another's  through  job 
changes,  transfers,  etc.  To  regulate  them 
both  according  to  the  same  formula  only  in- 
vites haggling  over  the  fairness  of  the  rela- 
tive conditions. 

Should  a  long-service  employee  be 
regulated  according  to  the  same  rule  as  a 
newly-hired  person?  Just  as  the  law  of  the 
courts  is  interpreted  differently  according  to 
extenuating  circumstances,  the  human  re- 
lations aspects  of  management  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  reason. 

What  Management  Can  Do  About  It 

What  course  is  ahead  for  management, 
then,  both  for  its  own  well-being  and  in 
view  of  its  responsibility  to  the  foreman? 
Management  owes  the  foreman  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  his  role  in  the  compromise — there 
are  few  who  object  to  sacrificing  if  they 
appreciate  the  greater  goal  which  will  be 
achieved. 

Foremen  must  be  trained  in  the  per- 
spective of  plant-wide  operations — they 
should  be  shown  the  importance  of  the 
greater  management  goals  beyond  their 
units.  The  competition  which  is  encouraged 
between  foremen  is  certainly  a  strong  moti- 
vating factor.  In  the  absence  of  any  supple- 
mentary training,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  an  attitude  of  cooperation.  The 
foreman  who  has  lost  sight  of  general  man- 
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agement  goals  will  strongly  resist  any  de- 
cision from  higher  authority  which  will 
affect  his  unit  adversely. 

Management  must  re-define  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  foreman —  he  should  be 
made  to  know  that  these  decisions  are  his 
to  make,  and  he  must  make  them.  Their 
importance  to  his  development  as  a  foreman 
and  his  potential  for  any  other  job  must  be 
made  clear.  Also,  the  importance  to  the 
corporation  of  the  foreman  relieving  his 
own  superiors  should  be  shown. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  fore- 
man that  he  is  a  member  of  management, 
and  that  he  is  not  "in  the  middle".  When 
his  decisions  are  reversed,  he  suffers  an  un- 
deniable loss  of  prestige.  It  is  for  manage- 
ment to  offer  a  coimter-action  through  both 
private  and  public  re-assurance  to  the  fore- 
man. Privately,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  ex- 
press confidence  in  a  man.  It  is  the  public 
gesture,  however,  which  will  do  much  more 


to  bring  the  foreman  back  into  the  fold.  He 
needs  public  expression  from  management 
that  he  is  a  real  manager,  a  final  authority. 
The  respect  of  his  subordinates,  which  he 
feels  he  has  lost,  must  be  rebuilt  with  the 
assistance  of  higher  management  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  operate  effectively. 

The  question  of  foreman  attitudes  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  organization  is  not  aca- 
demic. Here  is  the  reservoir  from  which 
"middle  management"  is  drawn.  The  future 
of  management  is  a  precarious  one  if  it 
rests  in  the  hands  of  men  who  today  sus- 
pect it. 


Small  Ad  Brought  Results 

A  reader  who  was  looking  for  a  new  job  writes: 
"I  spent  close  to  $100  in  ads  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal , 
New  York  Times  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer — but  it  was 
a  $5  ad  in  the  Personnel  Journal  that  brought  me  an  offer 
that  I  accepted  this  morning  .  .  .  paying  considerably 
more  than  I  was  making." 


We  "Want  To  ]yEa,l5:e  "^oiar  Worlc  Clil6c£/t 

With   increasing    labor   shortages,    your   work    becomes    more    difficult    — 

even  frustrating  —  particularly  when  temporary  help  crises  cripple  your  operating 

departments.    When  this  happens,  we  want  to  assist   you  in 

solving   your   problems   quickly! 

You  can  use  our  employees  temporarily  while  you  look  for  permanent  help, 

or  while  your  people  are  ill  or  on  vacation.    In  this  way,  peak  seasons, 

deadline  work,  and  other  emergencies  are  handled  quickly  and  efficiently  by 

your  department.   Our  trained  typists,  stenos  and  office  machine  operators 

are  ready  to  help  you  at  any  time.    We  also  have  men  for  car  unloading 

and  warehouse  work.    We  pay  our  employees,  keep  all  records,  pay 

all  taxes  and   insurance  —  all  you   pay   are   low   hourly   rates   for   actual 

time  worked  —  no  fringe  benefits  or  paper  work. 

I'd  like  to  show  you  how  we  can  function  as  your  assistant  —  and  to  tell  you 

about  the  Personnel  Managers  from  coast-to<:oast  who  work  with  us. 

Drop  me  a  note  here  in  Milwaukee  and  I'll  send  you  our  free  24  page 

booklet  "The  Inside  Story  of  Temporary  Help."    You'll  be  amazed 

at  the  many  ways  we  can  work  together  for  your  benefit. 

Nice  Being  With  You, 


Elmer  L.   Winter 

manpower,  inc. 

S14  N.   PLANKINTON   AVE.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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"Gimmicks"  Needed  to  Hold  em? 


By  C.  E.  Smithers 

Employment  Manager 

The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

San  Diego,  California 


After  listening  at  a  recent  personnel 
•L  A.  management  conference  to  ten  thou- 
sand words  on  the  subject  of  how  to  hold 
employees,  I  hasten  to  agree  with  President 
Eisenhower  who  said  in  effect  he  didn't 
think  we  should  declare  a  moratorium  on 
the  use  of  common  sense. 

Conferees  and  panel  "experts"  agreed 
that  recognition  is  of  prime  importance 
in  holding  employees.  But  the  way  to  give 
employees  recognition,  they  seemed  to 
feel,  is  by  means  of  company-paid  "gim- 
micks," give-away  programs,  and  the  like. 

To  substantiate  this  debatable  belief,  a 
list  of  twenty-three  firms  was  provided 
showing  the  gimmicks  used  by  these  con- 
cerns to  hold  employees.  They  range  from 
free  evaporated  milk  for  the  first  nine 
months  for  all  babies  born  to  employees, 
to  birthday  cards  to  the  wives  of  employees 
(with  reminders  to  all  absent-minded 
husbands),  to  interest-free  home  loans,  and 
free  umbrellas  when  it  rains.  These  and 
many  more   "to   hold   employees"! 

Does  this  make  sense?  Is  this  the  way 
to  give  employees  recognition?  A  president 
on  one  of  the  panels,  after  telling  us  about 
a  gimmick  his  firm  used,  would  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say,  "Corny,  but  it  works!" 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  debate  whether  or 
not  gimmicks  hold  employees,  or  whether 
the  recognition  they  give  to  employees 
is  good,  bad  or  valueless.  I  do  hope  to  show 
that  to  hold  employees  we  need  to  think 
of  job  happiness,  not  just  recognition  or 
making  them  feel  a  part  of  "the  family." 
Surely,  if  an  employee  is  completely  satis- 
fied with  his   job  (and   his  company)  he 


What  does  it  take  to  make  an  employee 
glad  to  he  right  where  he  is,  and  to  want 
to  stay  therel  The  writer  names  three 
things  leading  to  job  satisfaction; 
pegs  them  down  with  examples.  He 
pleads  for  less  reliance  on  gimmicks, 
more  on  good  old  common  sense. 


won't  want  to  leave  it — or  is  this  carrying 
common  sense  too  far? 

How  do  we  cause  job  satisfaction? 
(All  of  us  will  agree  it  doesn't  just  happen.) 
What  causes  an  employee  to  feel  satisfied 
with  his  work  and  the  concern  he  works 
for?  To  get  the  answer  I  think  we  need  to 
go  to  a  satisfied  employee  and  ask  him. 
Better,  of  course,  ask  several.  What  do  they 
think  makes  them  contented  with  their 
jobs  and  working  situations? 

Three  Satisfactions  on  a  Job 

One  I  talked  with  convinced  me  of 
three  basic  and  very  conclusive  reasons. 
I  mention  this  particular  employee  because 
he  did  what  you  and  I  would  term  menial 
work.  He  did  not  have  to  do  this  work, 
yet  had  been  doing  it  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  and  entertained  no  thoughts  of  chang- 
ing jobs.  His  working  environment  left 
much  to  be  desired;  this  man  processed  fish 
(weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  each)  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  human  consumption.  He  worked 
in  the  basement.  The  room  reeked  of  pun- 
gent, disagreeable  odors. 
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Whv  did  he  feel  satisfied  with  his 
work?  Here  are   his  reasons; 

I.  He  felt  his  company  appreciated 
him  (not  just  a  little,  but  a  great  deal). 

z.  He  felt   ■  "expert"   in  his  field. 

3.  He  felt  responsible  for  the  work  he 
did. 

Let's  examine  these  reasons.  All  are 
expressions  of  "feelings."  He  felt  his  com- 
pany appreciated  him;  he  felt  "expert"; 
he  felt  responsible.  Why  did  he  feel  (know) 
his  company  appreciated  him?  For  these 
reasons : 

The  president,  he  told  me,  never  failed 
to  visit  him  at  his  place  of  work  at  least 
once  during  ever)'  processing  period.  He 
always  greeted  him  as  an  old  friend,  with 
smiles,  geniality,  warmth  and  admiration. 
During  their  conversations  he  never  failed 
to  point  out  to  this  employee  his  impor- 
tance to  the  operations  of  the  firm  and  to 
the  customers  of  this  concern  (all  over 
the  world,  incidentally).  This  alone  would 
make  any  employee  feel  appreciated,  it 
seems  to  me,  but  he  had  still  another 
reason. 

When  he  had  a  cold,  he  couldn't  do 
his  work.  "Know  what  my  company 
does?"  he  asked  me.  "They  have  me  see 
the  company  doctor  regularly — sometimes 
once  a  month,  sometimes  twice  a  week. 
Not  only  that,  my  whole  family  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  company  doctor  so  they 
don't  get  sick  or  have  colds.  That's  how 
much  they  think  of  me.  I'm  important.  I 
work  for  one  of  the  best  companies  in 
the  world!" 

Appreciation!  Does  the  president  have 
to  do  this?  No,  but  someone  does.  And 
someone   should   for  every  employee. 

Training  Helps  Make  Expert 

What  about  his  feeling  "expert"? 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  any  employee 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  do  his  work  well 
has  little  pride  of  accomplishment.  Having 
no  pride  of  accomplishment,  he  has  little 
pride  in  himself.  The  clock  turns  all  too 


slowly.  The  days  become  long,  uninterest- 
ing. Psychologists  call  this  "frustration." 
It's  one  of  the  causes  of  big  turnover. 

Training  changes  all  this.  Teaching  an 
employee  how  to  do  his  job  "expertly" 
not  only  increases  his  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction, but  gives  him  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment and  thus  pride  in  himself.  He  soon 
finds  his  fellow-workers  admire  him  and 
compliment  him  on  his  newly-found  abil- 
ities. His  supervisors  seem  more  friendly. 
The  clock?  He  doesn't  see  it.  The  working 
day  is  gone  before  he  can  get  done  all  he 
had  planned.  He  likes  his  job.  He's  happy. 
He  has  found  abilities  he  didn't  know  he 
possessed. 

Lastly,  responsibility.  Why  as  super- 
visors are  ^ve  so  reluctant  to  delegate 
authority?  Is  it  lack  of  faith  in  our  em- 
ployees? Fear?  When  we  are  reluctant  to  do 
this  we  take  away  all  work  incentive. 
Why  should  an  employee  be  interested 
in  his  work  if  he  has  no  responsibility  in 
carrying  it  out?  How  much  interest  would 
you  take  in  your  job  as  a  personnel  manager 
if  you  had  no  responsibility  whatsoever? 
Human  beings  have  the  same  feelings 
whether  they  are  in  management  or  non- 
management.  A  good  employee  must  feel 
responsible  for  the  work  he  or  she  does,  or 
be  frustrated.  To  "live"  with  a  job  long 
that  carries  no  responsibilities  is  asking 
the  impossible. 

How  Give  Responsibility  Feeling? 

But  how  are  we  going  to  make  an 
employee  doing  a  repetitious,  monotonous 
type  of  job,  let's  say,  or  a  disagreeable  one, 
feel  responsible?  We  have  already  seen  one 
who  felt  entirely  responsible  for  all  he  did. 

Let's  take  a  girl  in  the  billing  depart- 
ment. All  she  does  all  day  is  sort  accounts. 
It  is  a  monotonous  job.  She  makes  a  mis- 
take. A  customer  is  billed  for  something 
he  didn't  buy  or  order.  What  happens? 
He  immediately  gets  in  touch  with  an 
account    representative,    proceeds    to   read 

Continued  on  page  1S2 


Putting  More  Imagination 
into  Your  Meetings 


By  Donald  L.    Kirkpatrick 

Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Management  Institute 

University   of  Wisconsin,   Madison 


IF  YOU  haven't  seen  Fortune's  film  called 
"The  Salesman,"  be  sure  you  do.  It  will 
remind  you  of  the  many  times  you've  been 
bored  to  death  at  meetings  you've  attended. 

This  bordeom  results  from  the  fact  that 
most  conference  leaders  are  not  sensitive  to 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  their  groups. 
Their  empathy  is  practically  zero — not  be- 
cause it  has  to  be,  but  simply  because  they 
don't  try.  They  forget  that  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  becomes  dull,  the  minds  of  the 
audience  wander.  And  as  long  as  the  meet- 
ing remains  uninteresting,  minds  will  con- 
tinue to  wander  farther  and  farther. 

So,  this  is  the  challenge  that  faces  every 
conference  leader — keeping  the  thoughts  of 
the  group  on  the  topic  at  hand.  His  problem 
becomes,  "What  can  I  do  to  maintain  in- 
terest?" 

The  dyed-in-the-wool  lecturer  will 
claim  that  the  group  should  be  interested 
enough  in  the  subject  to  listen  attentively. 
Or,  he  may  suggest  that  a  few  charts  or 
slides  will  keep  interest  at  a  high  level.  The 
skillful  discussion  leader  will  argue  that 
group  participation  is  the  answer.  Cer- 
tainly, both  ideas  have  merit.  Those  attend- 
ing a  meeting  should  be  screened  according 
to  their  interest  in  the  subject.  And  visual 
aids  and  group  discussion  are  basic  to  inter- 
esting meetings.  However,  most  of  us  by 
now  are  pretty  well  cushioned  to  these 
popular  devices,  and  their  interest-getting 
value  is  limited. 

One  way  to  hold  attention  is  to  put 
more  imagination  into  your  presentation.  A 
leader  who  can  apply  imagination  is  con- 


Otze  conference  leader  puts  you  to  sleep. 
Another  keeps  you  on  the  edge  of  your 
chair.  What  makes  the  difference? 
Could  it  be  that  the  second  speaker  not 
only  prepared  himself  on  his  subject  but 
also  used  imagination  in  presenting  his 
material?  The  author  suggests  varia- 
tions on  four  popular  conference  pro- 
cedures. What  others  can  you  dream  up? 


sistently  able  to  hold  the  interest  of  his 
group,  no  matter  how  many  times  he  meets 
with  them. 

Imagination  is  probably  needed  more  in 
the  beginning  than  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  meeting.  I  shudder  whenever  a  meeting 
leader  starts  out  with  about  30  minutes  of 
background  material,  principles  and  theory 
before  he  gets  into  the  "meat"  of  the 
session. 

Recently  a  friend  and  I  attended  a 
training  conference  at  one  of  the  midwest- 
ern  universities.  The  subject  of  one  session 
was  "Brainstorming"  and  the  leader  was 
a  real  expert.  He  had  conducted  countless 
"brainstorming"  sessions  and  had  given 
numerous  talks  on  the  subject. 

This  leader  spent  the  first  40  minutes  in 
telling  all  about  the  principles,  advantages, 
great  accomplishments,  rules  (which  must 
be  followed  exactly)  and  other  pertinent 
information  about  brainstorming.  Everyone 
in  attendance  knew  there  was  going  to  be 
a  demonstration  and  they  were  becoming 
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anxious  to  see  it.  As  I  watched  the  audience 
I  could  see  that  the  longer  he  talked,  the 
less  the  interest,  and  people  began  to  squirm 
uneasily  in  the  uncomfortable  chairs.  My 
friend  turned  to  me  and  said,  "This  guy 
should  have  a  brainstorming  session  on  how 
to  run  a  brainstorming  session." 


meetings  interesting  and  effective  are  to  use 
"buzz"  groups,  films,  case  studies,  and  role 
playing.  Each  by  itself  helps  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  group.  But  even  these  become 
dull  if  they  are  used  the  same  way  every 
time.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  putting 
imagination  into  their  use. 


How  TO  Lose  an  Audience 

A  similar  experience  comes  to  mind.  At 
another  recent  meeting,  the  subject  of 
role  playing  was  being  discussed  in  a  3-hour 
meeting  of  training  directors.  The  leader 
was  a  real  "expert"  w^ho  had  written  a 
number  of  articles  on  the  subject.  He  spent 
the  first  90  minutes  lecturing  on:  (i)  15 
ways  in  which  role-playing  can  be  used; 
(2.)  II  characteristics  of  a  conference  leader 
who  uses  role-playing;  (3)  10  advantages  of 
role-playing;  (4)  10  disadvantages  of  role- 
playing. 

Needless  to  say,  by  the  time  the 
"break"  came,  the  interest  of  the  group 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  When  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  program  talked  to  the  leader 
about  "using  some  role-playing  and  then 
discussing  it",  the  leader  was  afraid  he  had 
too  much  material  to  cover  to  have  any 
time  for  a  role-playing  demonstration. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  examples  are 
not  uncommon.  Both  of  these  men  were 
good  lectm-ers  and  had  good  material,  but 
neither  used  any  imagination  to  make  the 
meeting  interesting. 

Specific  Imagineering  Suggestions 

The  average  conferee  is  not  interested 
in  hearing  one  list  after  another.  He  gets 
bored  with  a  lot  of  principles  and  theory 
unless  he  has  a  chance  to  see  them  in  action. 
How  much  more  interesting  these  meetings 
would  have  been  if  the  leader  had  put  on  a 
demonstration  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion so  that  the  group  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Then  his  rules  and  principles 
would  have  been  much  more  meaningful. 

Among  the  more  popular  ways  to  make 


Buzz  Groctps 

Probably  the  most  popular  "gimmick" 
introduced  in  the  past  few  years  is  the 
"buzz"  group.  The  conferees  are  divided 
into  groups  of  4  to  7  each  and  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary  are  selected  for  each  group. 
The  groups  are  given  an  assignment,  al- 
lowed from  five  to  thirty  minutes  to  work 
on  it,  and  then  the  chairman  or  secretary  of 
each  sub-group  gives  his  report. 

This  practice  has  a  lot  of  merit  because 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
participate.  The  more  it  is  used,  however, 
the  less  interest  it  creates.  Here  are  a  few 
ideas  for  adding  spice  and  variety. 

I .  Vary  the  ivay  of  selecting  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary. 

One  possibility  is  to  have  the  group  "elect" 
(or  draft)  the  chairman  and  for  the  chairman 
to  pick  his  own  secretary.  Another  is  to  have 
"everyone  stand  up  for  a  stretch"  and  then  tell 
them  that  the  tallest  one  is  the  secretary  and  the 
shortest  is  the  chairman.  A  third  is  to  mark  a 
"C"  on  the  bottom  of  one  chair  and  an  "S" 
under  another.  This  would  be  done  prior  to  the 
meeting.  The  commotion  involved  in  having 
everyone  look  at  the  bottom  of  his  chair  pro- 
vides some  fun  and  interest-creating  activity. 
Another  possibility  is  to  have  the  "  late-comers" 
be  the  chairmen. 

2..  Vary  the  reporting  method. 

One  possibility  is  to  have  the  secretar}-  or 
chairman  read  the  report  from  his  seat.  Another, 
to  have  the  secretary  write  the  report  on  the 
board.  A  third  way  is  to  have  each  "buzz" 
group  select  a  spokesman  who  will  get  up  in 
front  of  the  entire  group  and  give  a  3-5  minute 
report. 
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3.  Vary  the  make-up  of  the  group. 

If  "buzz"  groups  are  used  a  number  of 
times,  have  some  of  the  conferees  exchange 
places  with  others  so  that  the  composition  of 
the  groups  changes.  This  provides  fresh  thinking 
and  interest-getting  variety. 

Films 

Most  conference  leaders  are  aware  that 
films  add  variety  and  help  to  gain  interest. 
The  typical  leader  says  a  few  words  of  in- 
troduction (and  I  mean  a  very  few),  shows 
the  film,  and  perhaps  asks  for  questions  or 
comments  from  the  group.  Usually  the  re- 
sponse is  nil. 

Let's  try  putting  a  little  imagination 
into  the  use  of  a  film.  Probably  the  best  and 
most  popular  film  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions is  General  Electric's  "The  Inner  Man 
Steps  Out."  Before  showing  the  film,  try  di- 
viding the  group  into  three  sub-groups. 
Assign  each  of  them  one  part  to  observe 
carefully  and  report  on  after  the  film  is  over. 
One  group  will  be  told  to  watch  for  the 
scene  where  "Woody"  brings  an  idea  in  to 
his  boss.  Another,  to  concentrate  on  the 
way  in  which  Mildred  is  handled.  The  third 
may  be  asked  to  carefully  observe  the  giving 
of  "special  jobs"  to  Paulson  and  the  other 
foreman.  After  the  film  has  been  shown, 
allow  each  group  to  "buzz"  its  particular 
scene  and  prepare  to  give  a  report  to  the 
entire  group.  "What  Can  We  Learn  from 
this  Incident?"  or  some  similar  assignment 
should  be  given  each  sub-group. 

Case  Studies 

Many  conference  leaders  who  hear  the 
term  "case  studies"  immediately  think  of 
the  book  "The  Administrator"  and  of  how 
Harvard  uses  them.  But  the  possible  uses 
of  the  case  study  are  terrific. 

The  easiest  way  to  obtain  a  suitable 
case  study  is  to  write  your  own.  You,  the 
leader,  know  what  you  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  your  session.  It  is  easier  to 
write  your  own  case  study  than  to  find  one 


that  applies.  Let's  suppose  your  purpose  is 
to  teach  the  conferees  how  to  correct  a  bad 
attitude  of  an  employee.  It  is  a  simple 
process  to  write  a  case  study  like  the 
following : 

Case  of  Jim  Powers 

Jim  Powers  has  been  working  for  the 
company  for  2.5  years.  He  has  always  been 
reliable  and  never  caused  anyone  trouble. 
Recently  the  housekeeping  around  his  machine 
has  become  very  poor.  The  other  workers  are 
beginning  to  say,  "If  Jim  doesn't  clean  up 
around  his  machine,  why  should  we?" 

Your  object  is  to  teach  your  conferees 
that  a  supervisor  must  find  out  the  reason 
for  the  bad  attitude  before  he  can  know  how 
to  change  it.  Wouldn't  it  be  far  more  inter- 
esting to  the  group  (and  also  more  effective) 
if  the  conferees  had  to  work  on  a  problem 
and  discuss  it  instead  of  listening  to  a  lec- 
ture on  how  to  develop  proper  attitudes? 

And  to  extend  your  imagination  a  little 
farther,  write  a  different  case  study  for  each 
sub-group.  The  reporting  becomes  more  in- 
teresting because  of  the  lack  of  duplication. 

Case  Study  Got  Participation 

There  is  another  type  of  case  study  that 
has  application  to  certain  kinds  of  sessions. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  to  conduct  a  series 
of  meetings  on  "How  to  Select  Super- 
visors." I  was  trying  to  use  imagination  to 
stimulate  real  interest  in  the  subject,  so  I 
created  "profiles"  of  four  candidates  for  a 
job  of  plant  manager.  I  prepared  a  chart 
showing  the  profiles  of  Bob,  a  supervisor  in 
accounting;  Joe,  a  production  supervisor; 
Don,  an  assistant  sales  manager;  and  John, 
assistant  production  manager.  Lines  drawn 
more  or  less  to  scale  showed  the  education, 
I.Q.,  job  knowledge,  sociability  and  drive 
of  each  of  the  men;  Don  was  second-highest 
in  education  and  I.Q.  but  had  the  lowest 
"drive"  of  the  lot,  Joe  had  only  a  high- 
school  education  but  was  second  in  job 
knowledge  and  first  on  drive,  and  so  on. 

At  the  very  start  of  the  meeting  I  ex- 
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plained  the  problem  and  asked  each  con- 
feree to  select  the  man  he  would  pick  for 
the  job.  After  polling  the  group,  we  had 
some  lively  discussion  on  why  Joe  was 
selected  instead  of  Don,  etc.  From  there  we 
worked  out  the  principles  of  proper  selec- 
tion. But  instead  of  my  lecturing  to  the 
group  on  these  principles,  I  forced  each  con- 
feree to  tackle  a  real  problem.  The  discus- 
sion and  lecture  that  followed  became  more 
interesting  and  meaningful. 

Other  possibilities  for  using  case  studies 
are  unlimited.  For  example,  we  can  use  the 
"incident  process"  developed  by  Pigors.  Or, 
we  can  borrow  certain  ideas  from  the 
process.  One  of  the  steps  in  the  "incident 
process"  is  to  provide  only  a  few  facts  to 
the  group  and  let  them  ask  for  further  in- 
formation. Another  step  is  to  stage  a  debate 
where  "like-thinking"  conferees  prepare 
to  defend  their  decision. 

Role  Playing 

This  method  is  widely  used,  but  rarely 
does  a  conference  leader  apply  his  imagina- 
tion to  explore  the  many  possible  varia- 
tions. Following  are  only  a  few: 

I .  Two  people  in  front  of  the  group. 

This  is  the  most  common  form.  Even  in 
this,  the  leader  can  vary  the  role-players,  play 
one  of  the  parts  himself,  use  role-reversal,  etc. 
As  another  modification,  he  can  send  the  role 
players  out  of  the  room  while  he  discusses  the 
situation  with  the  group.  He  can  stimulate  them 
to  agree  on  how  the  situation  should  be  handled. 
Then  when  the  role  playing  is  in  process,  the 
group  has  better  insight  into  whether  or  not  it 
is  being  done  effectively. 

i.  Group  role  playing 

In  this  situation,  members  of  the  group 
are  assigned  a  particular  character  to  portray. 
The  procedure  is  described  in  some  detail  in 
Maier's  "Principles  of  Human  Relations." 

3 ,  Multiple  role  playing 

This  permits  everyone  to  participate  in 
role  playing  at  the  same  time.  The  group  is 


divided  in  half  (or  in  thirds  if  an  observer  is  to 
watch  each  role  play)  and  the  pairs  go  through 
the  role  playing  simultaneously.  This  can  be 
followed  by  a  demonstration  of  especially  well 
played  roles. 

4.  The  ' '  Consultant' ' 

A  method  I  recently  ran  across  is  to  allow 
one  of  the  role  players  to  pick  a  "consultant." 
This  takes  a  little  of  the  pressure  off  him  and 
allows  him  to  halt  the  role  playing  at  any 
time.  He  turns  to  his  "consultant"  and  asks 
"What  do  I  do  now?"  This  has  proved  very 
effective  as  an  interest-getter. 

Only  a  few  suggestions  have  been 
offered  for  putting  more  imagination  into 
your  meetings,  but  the  possibilities  are  un- 
limited. It  may  take  a  little  longer  to  pre- 
pare for  a  meeting,  but  the  results  in  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  the  group  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  leader  are  well  worth  it. 


First  Aid  for 

Personnel  Directors 

A   Tested   and  Approved   Tool 
For  Supervisory   Oevefopmenf 


•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  com- 
panies Supervision  carries  on  where  formal 
supervisory  training  leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no 
formal  training  program,  it  can  be  a  wonderful 
self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors,  department 
heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  SUPERVISION  is  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing 
men  and  machines — and  getting  the  work  out 
quicker,  better  and  cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  SUPERVISION  works  for  you 
while  you  are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in 
individual  wrappers  to  home  addresses — where  the 
men  can  read,  study  and  absorb  on  leisure  time. 


For    iample    copy,    further    informatioit, 
and  group  subscription   rates  write  to: 

SUPERVISION 


ONE  WAVERLY  PLACE 


MADISON,  NEW   JERSEY 


Let's  Have  Better  Waiting  Rooms 


By  Robert  V.  Anderson 
Utica  College 


To  ALL  outward  appearances,  some  com- 
panies simply  do  not  understand  how- 
important  first  impressions  are.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  call  on  a  personnel  man  at  the 
main  plant  of  a  nationally-known  company 
last  summer.  After  announcing  myself  I  was 
parked  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  employ- 
ment office  where  he  works.  Watching  and 
listening  to  what  went  on  and  taking  due 
note  of  my  physical  surroundings,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  here  was  a  very  weak 
link  in  the  personnel  chain  of  this  company. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a  com- 
pany, in  the  forefront  of  American  indus- 
try in  the  fields  of  research  and  marketing 
new  products,  had  apparently  not  realized 
what  an  effect  a  waiting  room  can  have  on 
all  who  enter  it.  Its  atmosphere  can  offset  a 
lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  personnel 
staff.  The  impression  it  makes  unques- 
tionably has  its  effect  not  only  on  pro- 
spective employees  but  on  what  the  com- 
munity in  general  thinks  of  the  company. 

Looking  at  this  waiting  room  I  recalled 
others  which  I  had  seen  on  occasional  visits 
to  other  plants  in  the  district.  All  too  often 
they  seemed  to  belong  to  the  1S90S  and  not 
the  1950s.  Here  was  one  area  in  which  many 
employers  had  not  moved  ahead. 

Unwashed  Windows — Burned-Out  Bulbs 

This  particular  waiting  room  probably 
stood  midway  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  lot.  It  was  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  with  only  a  small  sliding 
window  and  a  door  opening  into  the  per- 
sonnel office.  This  is  a  frequent  practice 
which  the  occupants  of  the  waiting  room 
indicated  (in  ruder  language)  resulted  from 
the  fear  of  the  employment  people  that  they 


When  you  need  netv  people,  ivhat  more 
welcome  "guest'  could  come  to  your 
office  than  an  applicant  to  he  inter- 
viewed! Then  how  about  giving  him  the 
V.I. P.  treatment — tvelcoming  him  in  a 
cheerful  "reception  room"  rather  than  a 
dirty  and  dreary  ' '  tvaiting  room' '  ?  This, 
says  the  author,  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  you  make  a  better  impressioti  and 
make  your  employment  procedures  more 
effective. 


might  be  contaminated  by  contact  with 
prospective  employees. 

It  had  a  grey  painted  concrete  floor  and 
grey  walls  of  concrete  blocks.  Several  win- 
dows on  one  side  of  the  room  gave  a  view 
of  a  railroad,  if  you  stood  up  to  look  and  if 
they  had  been  washed.  Several  naked  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  dangled  from  ceiling  cords 
and  dimly  lit  the  room;  one  was  burned  out. 
The  furniture  was  worn  chairs  and  two 
tables  centered  in  the  room.  Being  summer, 
the  room  was  hot  and  smoky.  Abandoned 
newspapers,  ashes  and  other  dirt  lay  about. 

Such  specific  physical  faults  are  found 
all  too  often;  generally  the  impression  is  of 
a  dark,  dingy,  cold  or  overheated,  smoky, 
dirty  place.  Some  waiting  areas  are  better 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  structurally 
newer,  have  newer  furnishings  and  may  be 
cleaner.  Some  old  ones  are  clean  but  worn 
and  tired.  The  overall  picture,  however,  is 
one  of  physical  and  spiritual  neglect. 

To  complement  the  depression  en- 
gendered by  this  waiting  area,  there  was 
what  I  have  come  to  regard  as  a  typical 
waiting  room  attendant.  This  is  not  an  easy 
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job  and  probably  requires  as  much  talent  as 
any  which  involves  personal  contacts.  It 
seems  to  be  one  where  the  cold  fishy  eye  has 
not  been  replaced  by  the  smile.  My  errand 
was  one  which  got  me  a  look  of  interest 
(still  sans  smile)  but  I  could  not  help  noting 
that  the  hopes  of  my  companions  were 
raised  or  dashed  by  the  impersonality  of 
the  attendant  who  appeared  from  time  to 
time  to  call  a  name  or  pass  out  a  form.  The 
bored  attitude  and  toneless  answers  of  "I 
don't  know  .  .  .  I'll  ask  .  .  .  I'll  see"  cre- 
ated unfavorable  impressions. 

All  of  this  setting  offends  the  desire  to 
be  treated  as  a  human  being  and  with  indi- 
vidual dignity;  the  major  factors  which 
Elmo  Roper  in  a  survey  found  occupied 
third  and  fourth  places,  respectively,  among 
desires  of  working  people. 

Some  Job  Applicants  Repelled 

Faced  with  such  conditions  I  have  seen 
people  give  up  and  leave.  Some  don't  even 
sit  down.  They  only  look  in,  turn  and  de- 
part. It  may  be  argued  that  such  persons  are 
unstable  and  lacking  in  a  definite  purpose 
and,  as  such,  would  not  make  good  em- 
ployees in  any  case.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  some.  Others  are  too  self-respecting 
to  stay  and  will  go  to  a  place  where  the 
initial  impression  gives  greater  promise. 
This  latter  group  is  worth  having.  Being 
self-respecting,  they  can  be  stimulated  to  an 
interest  in  their  work.  Their  salvage  is  a 
concern  of  the  employment  office. 

Part  of  my  conversation  that  day  was 
about  the  recruitment  program  which  this 
company  had  undertaken  to  secure  their 
share  of  the  June  college  graduates.  It  was 
a  carefully  designed  high-powered  effort, 
including  among  its  inducements  additional 
educational  opportunities  while  on  the 
company  payroll.  Appointments  were  set 
up  to  process  those  people  in  a  hurry  and 
expedite  their  passage  into  the  personnel 
office.  The  waiting  area  was  by-passed  as 
much  as  possible,  apparently  not  because  of 
what  it  was  but  because  if  the  graduates 


were  asked  to  wait  at  all  they  might  go  to 
some  other  employer.  However,  some  of 
them  inevitably  spent  some  time  in  it. 

Employment  People  Seriously 
Handicapped 

A  company  may  have  the  best  possible 
employment  staff.  Their  training,  person- 
alities and  procedures  may  all  rate  ex- 
cellent. The  layout  and  equipment  may  be 
the  most  modern  available.  The  benefits 
and  care  offered  the  employees  may  be  the 
best  in  the  area.  But  the  employment  man- 
ager and  his  people  must  work  under  the 
handicap  of  the  waiting  room.  A  psycho- 
logical barrier  is  raised  that  they  must 
overcome.  Their  work  is  made  harder  and 
their  efficiency  suffers.  Inevitably,  they 
react  to  the  attitudes  which  prospective 
employees  bring  into  the  office. 

The  company  which  I  visited  that  day 
had  been  long  established  in  its  city  and  had 
a  reservoir  of  good  will  in  older  employees 
and  their  families.  Most  of  them  could 
overlook  many  things,  including  the  wait- 
ing area.  But  in  its  expansion  program  the 
company  had  tapped  other  sources  of  labor. 
The  new  recruits  were  more  normal  in  com- 
plaints against  the  company  and  more 
mobile  in  their  thoughts  of  employment 
elsewhere.  The  waiting  room  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  them. 

Poorly  planned  and  kept  waiting  areas 
also  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  old 
wrongs  and  grudges  are  nourished.  For 
example,  consider  the  attitude  reflected  in 
the  overheard  comment,  "I  hear  they're 
hiring  for  number  six;  the  last  time  I 
worked  there  I  swore  I  never  would  again." 

This  suggests  another  point;  couldn't  a 
beginning  be  made  right  there  in  the  wait- 
ing room  to  "sell"  the  company  and 
"number  six"  to  the  prospective  emplovee? 
An  illustrated  booklet  or  folder,  blown-up 
pictures  on  the  walls  with  captions  referring 
to  exciting  new  equipment  or  projects — by 
dramatizing  what  "number  six"  is  doing 
could   the   job-seeker   be  put   in   a   better 
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frame  of  mind  while  waiting  to  be  inter- 
viewed? 

Some  Rooms  Beautiful — and  Sterile 

The  same  thought  recurred  when  I  vis- 
ited another  employment  office  a  few  days 
later.  In  this  instance  the  company  main- 
tained two  separate  waiting  rooms  for  ap- 
plicants, one  for  the  lower  orders  and  one 
for  the  elite.  I  was  directed  to  the  latter.  It 
was  a  beautiful  modern  room.  Some  good 
decorator  had  done  his  work,  and  the  re- 
sults were  a  credit  to  him.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  occupy  the  waiter's  time. 
The  net  result  was  a  sort  of  air-conditioned 
solitary  confinement;  creature  comfort  was 
present  but  mental  needs  were  ignored. 
Even  a  copy  of  the  current  employee  maga- 
zine or  of  the  company's  last  annual  report 
would  have  helped. 

Every  bit  of  attitude  improvement  that 
the  -^'aiting  area  can  bring  about  assists  in 
an  employment  interview.  A  well-appointed 
reception  room  also  enhances  the  em- 
ployer's community  reputation.  It  makes  it 
easier  to  attract  good  employees  and  to  se- 
cure cooperation  from  local  populations, 
institutions  and  officials  when  it  is  needed. 

Aside  from  cleanliness,  cheerfulness 
and  politeness,  there  is  probably  no  golden 
rule  for  creating  a  suitable  waiting-room 
atmosphere.  Every  employer  must  deter- 
mine for  himself  how  best  to  appeal  to  the 
kind  of  people  who  come  to  his  offices.  This 
is  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
sonnel staff,  and  merits  careful  study.  The 
challenge  is  one  which  a  truly  progressive 
company  must  meet. 

Gimmicks  Needed? 

(Continued  from  page  rjs) 

the  riot  act  to  this  representative  and  de- 
mands immediate  action.  The  representative 
knows  nothing  about  this  error.  A  check 
must  be  made.  This  involves  the  record 
department  and  calls  to  the  billing  depart- 


ment. All  kinds  of  people  are  involved, 
including  a  super^asor  or  two.  Should  this 
customer  decide  that  higher  management 
should  know  about  this,  you  can  imagine 
what  takes  place  without  relating  it — to 
correct  a  small  error. 

What  if  we  give  this  clerk  who  made 
the  error  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
trouble  it  caused — the  checking,  the  ex- 
plaining, the  mollifying,  the  anxiety  over 
the  possible  loss  of  a  good  account.  Let  her 
see  what  happens  when  a  mistake  like  this 
is  made.  I  wonder  now  if  she  wouldn't 
feel  very  responsible  for  the  w^ork  she  does 
in  sorting  accounts.  If  she  is  a  conscientious 
employee  my  guess  is  she  would  soon 
strive  for  "expertness  "  in  her  work  and 
take  pride  in  making  no  mistakes.  With 
this  record,  I  have  a  feeling,  she  would 
feel    both    expert    and    appreciated. 

Being  human,  any  of  us,  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  anything  we  undertake,  needs  to  be 
appreciated.  If  we  are  ambitious,  we  want 
to  be  "tops"  in  what  we  do  and  to  feel 
responsible  for  our  actions.  This  is  just 
human  nature. 

"Gimmicks"  may  give  employees  a 
feeling  of  belonging,  but  if  we  want  to 
hold  our  employees  it  behooves  us,  I 
believe,  to  provide  these  simple  yet  impor- 
tant  requisites    of   job   satisfaction. 


The  Supervisor's  Prayer 

Thanks  to  R.  A.  Tumtr,  maaager  of  Motors 
Insurance  Corporation,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Ctcil  F. 
McGte,  chief.  Employee  Utilization  Section,  Omaha 
District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  for  telling 
us  who  wrote  "A  Supervisor's  Prayer",  which 
appeared  opposite  the  Contents  page  of  our  July- 
August  issue.  Both  named  Charles  M.  (Chuck)  Hanna 
— "inspirational  speaker  extraordinary" — who  is  or 
was  in  Room  776  Pure  Oil  Building,  Chicago  i.  Our 
two  friends  saw  the  "Prayer"  in  different  publica- 
tions. 


As  You  Were  Saying 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  AND  TURNOVER 


Is  BUSINESS  activity  in  your  locality  in- 
creasing— or  decreasing?  If  turnover  of 
personnel  is  a  problem  in  your  company 
and  you  are  checking  your  progress  in  try- 
ing to  reduce  it,  business  activity  is  an 
element  which  should  be  considered.  Otu" 
thanks  to  John  B.  Marker,  Research  Assist- 
ant with  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  for  the  following  exposition  of 
the  matter.  The  chart  appearing  opposite 
the  Contents  page  of  this  issue  makes  his 
point  clearer.  Says  Mr.  Harker: 

Most  personnel  people  are  aware  that  their 
company's  personnel  turnover  rate  is  subject  to 
many  influences,  some  of  which  are  beyond 
their  control.  For  example,  if  your  company 
employs  a  large  number  of  single  girls  you  must 
expect  a  rather  high  race  of  turnover  for  marital 
reasons  as  well  as  the  usual  turnover  for  other 
jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  a  large 
proportion  of  older  employees  on  your  work 
force  and  enjoy  a  lower  rate  of  turnover  than 
the  average  for  your  area. 

The  nanu-e  of  your  business  is  also  a  factor 
in  your  turnover  rate,  especially  if  it  is  subject 
to  seasonal  fluctuations.  Beyond  these  considera- 
tions, however,  is  the  way  in  which  your 
personnel  policies  and  programs  may  influence 
turnover  within  your  company,  and  the  question 
is  how  best  to  measure  the  effect  of  your  efforts 
on  your  turnover  rate. 

Find  Real  Reasons  for  Titrnover 

An  inexperienced  personnel  manager  might 
be  tempted  to  compare  his  company's  turnover 
rate  for  the  current  year  with  the  previous  year 
and  regard  changes  in  it  as  indicative  of  the 
success  (or  failure)  of  his  efforts.  Perhaps  a 
decrease  would  be  thought  to  result  from  a 
better  salarj'  level  while  a  rise  in  turnover 
would  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  difficulties 
such  as  jx)or  supervision. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  expect  your 
turnover  rate  to  react  to  internal  situations, 
and  it   is  natural  to  assume  that  year-by-year 


fluctuations  would  reflect  administrative  ac- 
tions. Actually,  however,  when  viewed  over  a 
period  of  years,  there  is  evidence  that  changes 
in  turnover  from  one  year  to  the  next  are  in- 
fluenced very  strongly  by  the  rate  of  business 
activity,  so  that  a  study  of  your  company's 
rate  without  reference  to  your  relative  position 
in  the  area  can  be  very  misleading. 

zz-Year  Experience  Studied 

In  investigating  this  phenomenon,  a  large 
financial  institution  in  the  East  recently  com- 
pared its  annual  turnover  against  its  area  index 
of  business  activity  as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing chart.  It  was  immediately  evident  that  for 
almost  every  upward  movement  in  business 
activity  there  was  a  corresponding  movement 
in  turnover,  and  vice  versa. 

In  fact,  there  were  only  two  occasions  in  a 
period  of  n.  years  when  the  lines  did  not  move 
together;  one  was  the  year  1946  when  business 
activity  was  still  on  the  decline  after  the  war 
while  turnover  mounted  sharply  as  the  com- 
pany experienced  an  exodus  of  women  to  take 
up  housekeeping.  The  other  instance  was  the 
year  1952.  when  business  activity  mounted 
slightly  while  turnover  dropped  slightly.  In 
this  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  drop  in  turnover 
was  due  to  the  then  prevailing  fear  that  a 
business  recession  was  in  the  offing. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous that  your  turnover  rate  may  be  a  good 
barometer  of  the  pressure  in  your  employment 
office,  but  in  its  raw  form  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of 
personnel  policies  or  programs. 

The  only  way  to  really  know  how  vour 
company  is  doing  is  to  compare  your  experience 
with  that  of  similar  companies  in  your  area  for 
successive  periods  of  time.  In  doing  this,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  restrict  the  comparison  to  specific 
samples  of  similar  age  and  sex  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  influence  of  these  factors.  Then  vou  can 
compare  your  relative  standing  and  take  com- 
fort (or  find  reason  for  concern)  in  changes 
which  take  place  regardless  of  the  current  level 
of  turnover. 
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It  is  quite  likely  that  specific  actions  on  the 
part  of  your  company,  such  as  general  salary 
adjustments,  will  have  a  short-term  effect  on 
your  turnover  rate  noticeable  in  figures  com- 
piled on  a  quarterly  or  semi-annual  basis.  The 
effect  of  broad  changes  in  policy  on  your  turn- 


over would  have  to  be  studied  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Such  potential  influences  can  be 
noted  as  they  occur  and  a  little  experience  in 
analyzing  turnover  this  way  will  soon  help  you 
determine  what  effect  your  efforts  are  really 
having  on  the  rate  of  your  company. 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  AT  SILVER  BAY 


THE  Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human 
Relations  is  unique.  Not  essentially 
because  of  the  delights  of  Lake  George  nor 
because  of  the  smooth  mixture  of  work, 
play  and  memorable  associations.  Many 
other  conferences  have  these  important 
ingredients.  But  Silver  Bay,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  the  only  such  management 
meeting  that  takes  place  in  what  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  setting. 

The  1957  conference  was  the  39th 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  industrial 
program  committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  The  program  was  ar- 
ranged around  a  clearly  defined  theme, 
"Human  Relations  in  a  Changing  World." 

The  Conference  Invocation  for  divine 
guidance  and  wisdom  in  learning  how  to 
live  with  one  another  was  given  by  John 
H.  Holzbog,  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions for  Otis  Elevator  Company.  This  was 
followed  by  Wilfred  D.  Gillen,  President 
of  Bell  Telephone  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
keynoted  the  three-day  session.  Gillen  set 
up  ID  major  problems  which  follow  in  the 
path  of  today's  accelerated  change.  He 
then  outlined  his  company's  aims  in  the 
development  of  tomorrow's  managers:  to 
improve  performance  of  managers  at  all 
levels,    to    sustain    good    performance    of 
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A  Novel  Way 
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is  discussed  and  demonstrated  in  a  reprint  of  a  lec- 
ture by  Zuce  Kogan 
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managers,  to  encourage  managers  to  grow 
as  persons,  to  assure  adequate  numbers  of 
managers  for  the  future. 

Joseph  M.  Bertotti,  Manager  of  Public 
and  Employee  Relations  Research  for 
General  Electric,  and  Joseph  J.  Eley,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  Effective  Citizens 
Organizations  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  made  the 
other  two  general  addresses.  Bertotti 
stressed  that  management  must  help  em- 
ployees make  the  best  possible  adjustment 
to  changes  that  affect  them.  Eley,  whose 
firm  is  dedicated  to  the  political  awakening 
of  business  men,  stated  that  the  survival  of 
human  freedom  depends  largely  on  our 
efforts  as  individuals  or  in  concert  with  our 
neighbors. 

The  balance  of  the  program  was  spe- 
cialized. Delegates  elected  briefing  sessions 
on  "The  Emotionally  Disturbed  Em- 
ployee," or  "Day  to  Day  Living  with 
your  Union  Contract,"  or  "Effective  Yard- 
sticks for  Picking  Foremen",  etc.  They 
attended  case  study  groups  on  "Organiza- 
tion and  Communication"  or  on  "Counsel- 
ing a  First  Line  Supervisor."  They  shared 
experiences  on  "Reducing  Turnover 
through  Better  Induction,"  or  on  "Han- 
dling the  Abuses  of  Work  Breaks."  They 
elected  seminars  on  "Improving  your  Inter- 
viewing Skill,"  or  "Making  Management 
Appraisal  Programs  Work,"  or  "Applying 
Creative  Thinking  to  Work  Situations." 
It  was  a  rich  feast  for  the  402.  delegates 
from  194  companies,  located  in  116  cities 
of  18  states  and  Canada. 

WiLLARD  ToMLINSON 


BOOKS 


Professional  Engineering  Salary  Survey 
AND  Technical  Wage  Rate  Survey.  Pub- 
lished by  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association,  Los  Angeles  14,  May  1957. 
65  pages,  83^2  X  n",  mimeographed,  stapled, 
paper-covered.  Available  to  members. 

This  survey  covers  professional  engi- 
neers and  technical  engineering  people  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  who  make  up  to 
$11, 000  a  year.  The  data  is  from  138  com- 
panies employing  15,000  engineers  and 
15,000  hourly-wage  technical  personnel — 
that  is,  draftsmen. 

Section  I  contains  very  brief  job  de- 
scriptions and  salary  data  by  number  of 
years  since  degree,  or  years  of  engineering 
experience.  This  might  conceivably  be  of 
interest  to  the  individual  engineer  to  see 
how^  his  income  compares  with  his  con- 
temporaries, but  as  a  managerial  tool  the 
value  of  such  data  is  questionable.  For 
example,  sales  engineers  are  listed  from 
$350  to  $1,000  monthly.  The  range  is  so 
wide  that,  without  complete  job  descrip- 
tions, any  interpretation  of  such  data  by  an 
individual  firm  is  useless. 

Inasmuch  as  this  kind  of  survey  seems 
to  be  receiving  attention  now  in  various 
technical  magazines,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  "maturity "-type  survey  can  only 
support  the  union  view  of  engineers'  pay 
based  on  seniority — not  on  job  content.  In 
other  words,  management  by  making  such 
surveys  is  indirectly  supporting  something 
it  does  not  favor — the  unionization  of 
engineers ! 

Section  III  provides  some  interesting 
data  on  engineering  personnel  practices  re. 
overtime  pay,  tuition  refund,  and  profes- 
sional societies  dues  payment.  It  would 
appear  there  is  a  trend  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  toward  full  or  partial  payment  of  such 


extras.  This  section  also  includes  starting 
pay  for  engineering  graduates.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  the 
number  of  engineers  actually  hired  at  what 
salary. 

Section  IV  contains  technical  wage 
rates.  This  phase  of  such  a  survey  is  always 
helpful — and  this  is  no  exception — al- 
though obviously  applicable  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  only.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  have  a  breakdown  of  union  vs.   non- 


union groups. 


John  Henry  Zurn 


Successful  Conference  and  Discussion 
Techniques.  By  Harold  P.  Zelko.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1957.  164  pages.  $5.00. 

Professor  Zelko  has  written  this  book 
for  the  business  executive  or  supervisor  and 
for  any  person  who  leads  or  participates  in 
any  kind  of  meeting  in  his  social  or  business 
life.  His  premise  is  that  the  discussion 
process  does  not  change  materially  as  one 
goes  from  a  private  to  a  public  meeting  or 
from  a  conference  to  a  panel  discussion. 

The  most  outstanding  part  of  the  book 
is  part  three,  which  concerns  conference 
and  discussion  in  action.  Here  are  covered 
leadership,  participation,  and  decision  mak- 
ing. The  whole  orientation  is  participation, 
as  is  indicated  by  his  treatment  of  the  silent 
individual.  He  believes  that  the  leader 
should  try  to  analyze  why  people  do  not 
want  to  talk  and  then  elicit  participation 
from  them  by  this  insight.  About  attempt- 
ing to  get  participation.  Professor  Zelko 
has  some  extremely  helpful  suggestions. 
No  doubt  the  book  will  be  of  great  help  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  participation 
orientation,  and  in  this  sense  it  should  be 
recommended  very  highly. 
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I  cannot  help  but  believe,  however, 
that  there  are  some  people  who  do  not 
believe  in  participation  when  it  means 
forcing  people  to  do  something  that  is  not 
a  reflection  of  their  true  selves.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reason  why  there  are  silent 
people  in  a  group  is  that  they  either  have 
nothing  to  say  or  nothing  is  being  said  that 
is  motivating  to  them,  and  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  had  better  start  making 
room  for  his  type.  I  sense  that  the  whole 
participation  orientation  is  about  ready  to 
blow  up,  because  we  are  no  longer  respect- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  person. 

As  to  the  major  assumption  of  the 
book,  I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  false.  There 
is  no  more  relationship  between  a  public 
meeting  and  a  private  meeting  than  there  is 
between  the  way  an  individual  acts  by  him- 
self and  the  way  the  same  individual  acts 
as  a  member  of  a  group.  There  are  certain 
structural  similarities  evident  to  a  man  who 
believes  in  the  dynamics  of  human  be- 
havior, but  they  are  mostly  irrelevant. 
The  book  should  be  read  with  a  critical 
viewpoint  that  will  allow  many  of  the 
good  ideas  to  spring  forth  with  greater 
veracity. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 

Mental  Hygiene.  Revised  Edition.  By 
D.  B.  Klein.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,   1956.   654  pages.   $6.75. 

This  book  meets  the  sub-title  claim 
quite  well,  "A  Survey  of  Personality  Dis- 
orders and  Mental  Health."  Furthermore, 
this  newer  opus  is  more  multi-discipline 
in   scope   than   is   the  original   version. 

Personnel  people  always  welcome  any- 
thing which  can  broaden  the  base  of  their 
work.  By  offering  vital  observations  con- 
cerning the  prevention  of  mental  disorders 
and  the  promotion  of  sound  mental  health 
along  with  vast  arrays  of  knowledge,  this 
book  should  form  a  vital  part  of  manage- 
ment's library  section  on  mental  health. 


As  an  added  feature,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  should  be  of  much  help  to  both  lay- 
men and  professionals  in  fields  of  mental 
health    and    inter-personal    relations. 
Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Social     Responsibilities     of  Organized 

Labor.    By    John    A.    Fitch.  Harper    & 

Brothers,    New    York,    1957.  pp.    XXV, 

Z37.  $3.50. 

Though  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  this  latest  volume  in  a 
series  on  The  Ethics  and  Economics  of  Society 
is  no  preachment.  Rather,  the  bulk  of  it  is 
an  unemotional  and  unprejudiced  account 
of  the  purposes  of  unions,  their  enormous 
growth  in  membership  and  power  in  the 
past  X5  years,  and  the  problems  they 
face  internally  and  with  relation  to  both 
the  employers  and  the  general  public. 
In  fact,  when  I  had  read  through  to  the 
final  two  chapters  I  asked  myself,  "Is  this 
all  that  Christian  businessmen  have  to 
say  about  the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
unions — just  these  two  short  chapters  in 
the  whole  book?"  Then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  Foreword  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  the 
Preface  by  the  author,  and  the  excellent 
lo-page  Introduction  by  F.  Ernest  Johnson, 
who  served  as  consultant  for  the  series  of 
studies,  and  decided  that  probably  Mr. 
Fitch  was  quite  right  in  presenting  the 
facts  and  letting  the  reader — whether  dis- 
posed to  the  union  or  to  the  management 
side — form   his   own   conclusions. 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  labor 
and  management  is  the  obligation  "to 
take  serious  account  of  the  impact  on  the 
community  as  a  whole  of  wage  increases 
which  they  tacitly  assume  will  be  com- 
pensated by  price  advances  ...  an  infla- 
tionary threat  to  the  entire  community." 
The  public  in  general  is  not  represented  at 
the  bargaining  table,  nor,  it  often  seems, 
is  its  welfare  and  convenience  considered 
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when  issues  are  fought  out  by  means  of 
strikes.  "Labor-management  relations  have 
become  a  major  cause  of  tension  in  the 
power  structure  of  American  society," 
says  ]Mr.  Johnson.  "The  primary  aims  of 
labor  unions  are  to  increase  wages  and 
lighten  working  conditions,  and  to  promote 
'job  security' — all  this  in  the  face  of  coun- 
terclaims of  employers  and  of  consumers. 
The  labor  movement  should  therefore 
welcome  an  appraisal  by  the  conscience  of 
the  community  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  social  justice." 


This  is  such  an  appraisal.  The  man  who 
knows  only  "what  he  reads  in  the  papers  " 
about  union  aims  and  methods  will  find 
much  solid  information  in  it,  and  much  to 
think  about.  So,  for  that  matter,  will 
informed  managers,  union  leaders  and  union 
members,  and  industrial  relations  directors. 
I  recommend  it  especially  for  youngsters 
just  embarking  on  personnel  careers;  it 
will  help  get  them  off  on  the  right  foot 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  unionism  in 
today's  economy  and  social  structure. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Looking  Around,  a  section  edited  by  Thomas 
G.  Spates,  taking  some  four  pages  in  the  July- 
August  Harvard  Business  Review,  takes  a 
crack — or  maybe  a  healthy  swipe — at  some  of 
these  lively  books  purporting  to  give  the 
"secret"  of  success  as  an  executive.  Mr.  Spates, 
who  has  been  called  the  "dean"  of  personnel 
men,  pulls  no  punches  in  reviewing  a  number 
of  books  in  the  selected  category.  Those  still 
hoping  to  become  a  success  after  ten  easy  lessons 
had  better  not  read  this;  it  might  spoil  the 
dream. 


A  Survey  of  Bank  Personnel  Administration 
IN  New  Englantd.  By  Clyde  M.  Goldthwaite; 
two  pages  in  Banking  for  August.  Reports  on  a 
study  made  by  The  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  Replies  were  received  from  2.86  banks  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  Points  covered:  salaries 
for  eight  clerical  bank  positions;  fringe  benefits; 
sources  of  new  employees;  policies  on  bonuses; 
employee  turnover;  causes  of  separations; 
promotion  and  educational  policies. 


News  on  Foremen:  Morale  is  Down.  Four 
pages  with  charts  in  ]u\y  Factory  Management  & 
Maintenance.  The  piece  discusses  "four  keys  to 
foreman  morale" — says  that  foremen  unions  are 
gaining  in  favor  and  getting  more  members. 
Foremen's  relationship  with  management 
"showing  signs  of  strain."  The  figures  cited  are 
apparently  from  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  the  same  issue:  A  two-page 


department  called  Human  Relations,  consisting 
of  eight  short  items,  four  cartoons. 


How  One  Company  Communicates.  Abstracted 
from  the  Personnel  Journal  article  by  R.  Thurman 
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Taylor,  in  the  June  issue  of  Management  Ab- 
stracts. This  magazine  is  published  for  the  British 
Institute  of  Management  at  80  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C.  4.  The  June  number  has  32.  pages 
and  cover;  subscription  price  35s.  a  year.  The 
articles  abstracted  are  taken  about  half-and- 
half  from  British  and  American  magazines — 
some  Swiss  and  others.  A  photocopy  service  is 
maintained.  Forty  abstracts  in  the  June  issue, 
mighty  well  done,  appear  under  the  headings: 
Management,  General  Management,  Production 
Management,  Personnel  and  Welfare,  Financial 
Management,  Office  Management,  Marketing, 
Public  Administration,  Education  and  Training. 


Salaries  and  Staffing  Ratios  in  Industrial 
Relations,  1957.  By  Dale  Yoder  and  Roberta  J. 
Nelson  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  the  July-August 
issue  of  American  Management  Association's 
Personnel.  The  seven-page  article  reports  the 
tenth  annual  survey  conducted  by  the  Center  to 
find  salaries  paid  to  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  directors,  by  size  of  company,  type  of 
industry  and  location.  Salaries  are  5%  higher 
this  year  than  last,  and  34%  higher  than  in 
1948.  The  age,  experience,  education,  turnover 
and  promotion  of  personnel  executives  are 
among  other  things  reported  on.  "The  propor- 
tion of  vice  presidents  continues  to  rise,  jumping 
almost  a  full  percentage  point  this  year." 


Moonlighting  and  its  Controls.  This  is  the 
lead  article,  of  about  four  pages,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board's  Management  Record.  A  footnote  explains 
that  "moonlighting"  is  double  employment.  A 
startling  statement  is  that  executives  of  three 
companies  estimated  that  15  %  of  their  produc- 
tion workers  have  second  jobs.  Most  employers 
who  were  consulted  agree  that  moonlighters 
are  tired  and  unable  to  give  their  best  to  one  or 
both  jobs;  that  once  a  family  becomes  ac- 
customed to  a  double  income  it  is  hard  to 
readjust  to  a  single;  that  if  the  two  jobs  are 
with  competing  companies,  guarded  informa- 
tion may  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 


Don't  be  an  Old  Fossil  in  Employee  Rela- 
tions. By  Guy  B.  Arthur,  two  pages  in  Office 
Executive  for  July.  Keep  abreast  of  progress  in 
employee  relations.  Get  your  lines  of  authority 
down  on  a  chart.  Keep  your  policies  in  writing. 


Check  up  on  yourself  and  your  subordinate 
bosses  to  be  sure  you  are  all  doing  a  good  job.  In 
the  same  issue:  "  Ferreting  Out  Executive  Talent" 
by  James  V.  Minehan  of  the  Bank  of  America: 
about  three  pages. 


The  Research  Frontier.  By  Victor  Borella, 
operating  vice  president  of  Rockefeller  Center; 
four  columns  in  the  August  3  Saturday  Review. 
Mr.  Borella  speaks  of  automation  as  a  Second 
Industrial  Revolution  which,  while  ultimately 
beneficial,  "will  also  generate  an  even  greater 
cultural  lag  than  existed  in  the  First  Industrial 
Revolution,  as  well  as  greater  problems  of  the 
spirit."  What,  he  asks,  will  happen  to  the 
working  man  in  the  transition  period?  He 
proposes  an  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  cover  people  thrown  out  of  work  by 
automation;  those  over  45  to  be  covered  until 
they  reach  social  security  age  if  they  cannot  find 
new  jobs.  Younger  men  also  to  be  cared  for 
longer  than  under  present  unemployment  insur- 
ance. He  urges  detailed  study  of  the  problem 
and  possible  solutions. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  16 g) 

panics  as  a  conference  leader  and  trainer.  Among 
his  major  outside  interests  is  music;  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Madison  Civic  Symphony  in  1949 
and  has  directed  choirs  and  choruses. 


Robert  V.  Anderson  teaches  political  science 
at  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  includ- 
ing an  occasional  bit  of  public  administration. 
His  degrees  are  from  Syracuse  University,  where 
he  earned  his  M.A.  from  the  Maxwell  School. 
Mr.  Anderson  says  that  about  half  of  his  Army 
years  were  spent  in  what  might  be  called  person- 
nel work. 


John  B.  Marker,  whose  chart  appears  op- 
posite the  Contents  page,  has  been  with  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  for  six  years, 
carrying  on  research  with  respect  to  aptitude 
testing,  merit  rating  and  salary  administration. 
A  study  of  the  problems  of  turnover  lead  to  his 
report  on  the  subject  on  page  183.  Mr.  Harker 
attended  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia; 
has  an  M.A.  in  psychology  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  associate  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association. 
(Continued  on  page  igg) 


Personnel  Research 

WHAT  TEST  VALIDITY  MEANS 


By  Lee  W.  Cozan 
Psychologist — Research  and  Test  Construction 

Division  of  State  Merit  Systems 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HUGO  Munsterberg,  who  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  pioneer  in  the  ap- 
plication of  psychological  principles  to 
industrial  management  problems,  in  1913 
outlined  definite  proposals  for  bettering  the 
adjustment  and  efficiency  of  the  worker. 
One  of  these  proposals  involved  the  use  of 
psychological  tests  in  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees. The  idea  progressed  slowly 
through  the  ensuing  years.  However,  it 
was  given  tremendous  impetus  during 
World  War  II  when  over  140  million  men 
were  given  selection  and  classification  tests 
developed  and  administered  by  personnel 
psychologists.  Since  then  the  use  of  psycho- 
logical testing  in  industry  has  become 
widespread. 

Psychological  tests  must  have  three 
important  attributes — reliability,  validity 
and  norms — before  they  can  make  any  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  problem  of 
personnel  selection.  The  most  pertinent  of 
these  three  is  validity.  Test  validity  may 
be  briefly  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  a 
test  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure; 
what  it  is  supposed  to  measure  is  termed 
the  criterion.  In  personnel  testing,  this 
criterion  may  be  production,  quality  of 
work,  job  tenure,  performance  ratings  or 
some  other  work  factor  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed quantitatively. 

The  validity  of  the  test,  then,  is  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  correlation,  or  rela- 
tionship, between  the  test  and  the  criterion. 

The  opinions  and   ideas  expressed  are  the  author's  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  his  Department. 


Psychologists  tvho  appraise  and  use 
tests  have  a  language  which  is  Greek  to 
the  uninitiated.  It  includes  such  words 
as  validity,  norm,  criterion  and  correla- 
tion; such  terms  as  selection  ratio,  va- 
lidity coefficient  and  critical  scores. 
Those  who  have  little  more  than  a  lay- 
man s  understanding  of  the  language 
will  welcome  this  lucid  exposition.  The 
author  also  discusses  how  much  validity 
a  test  should  have  to  he  useful  in  identi- 
fying the  better  applicants.  Dr.  Moore's 
regular  Personnel  Research  section  will 
he  resumed  next  month. 


The  degree  of  relationship  is  expressed  as  a 
validity  coefficient.  Perfect  relationship  is 
expressed  by  a  validity  coefficient  of  i.oo 
and  no  relationship  by  a  coefficient  of  0.00. 
Between  these  two  limits,  varying  degrees 
of  relationship  are  indicated,  such  as  .I'y, 
.60,  .75,  and  so  on. 

Types  of  Validity 

There  are  four  types  of  test  validity: 
these  are  content,  construct,  conciurent 
and  predictive.  I  will  concern  myself  here 
only  with  the  latter  two  for  they  are  the 
most  pertinent  to  personnel  psychological 
tesing.  Concurrent  validity  is  established 
by  determining  the  relationship  between 
test  scores  and  concurrent  criterion  scores. 
This  involves  testing  the  test  on  the  present 
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work  force.  Predictive  validity  is  evaluated 
by  showing  how  well  predictions  made 
from  the  test  at  a  given  time  are  confirmed 
by  criterion  scores  obtained  in  the  future. 
This  is  known  as  the  follow-up  method, 
which  involves  giving  the  test  to  new  em- 
ployees, hired  by  other  selection  devices  at 
the  time  of  employment,  and  then  com- 
paring their  test  scores  with  later  criterion 
scores. 

Degree  of  Test  Validity 

What  this  paper  is  mainly  concerned 
with  is  the  question:  How  much  validity 
must  a  test  have  in  order  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  employee  selec- 
tion? The  answer  depends  upon  the  use  of 
the  test.  If  it  is  for  individual  prediction, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  as  high  a  validity 
coefficient  as  possible;  at  least  .85  or  higher. 
However,  if  the  test  is  to  be  used  to  select 
employees  from  a  large  applicant  group, 
then  a  test  with  low  validity  may  be  used 
by  means  of  the  selection  ratio. 

Substitute    for    Low   Test    Validity 

The  selection  ratio  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  when  a  personnel  test  has  a 
validity  coefficient  indicating  some  rela- 
tionship with  the  criterion,  and  there  are 
more  applicants  to  be  placed  on  the  job 
than  there  are  number  of  vacancies,  the 
functional  value  of  the  test  will  depend 
upon  the  ratio  of  those  placed  to  those 
tested  who  are  available  for  employment. 

The  following  will  serve  to  clarify  this 
principle.  When  the  selection  ratio  is  set  at 
1. 00,  all  applicants  are  hired  regardless  of 
their  test  scores  and  the  administration  of 
the  test  will  serve  no  purpose.  Now  suppose 
a  firm  has  70  applicants  for  a  job  in  which 
II  vacancies  exist.  The  selection  ratio  is 
reduced  to  .30;  meaning  the  xi  applicants 
achieving  the  highest  test  scores  will  be 
hired.  This  raises  the  probability  that  the 


new  employees  will   successfully  perform 
their  duties. 


tcatter-Dia^raa  ol  ApproxiB&t« 
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Let  us  develop  this  axiom  further.  The 
figure  illustrates  a  scatter-diagram  for  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  approximately  .60 
between  test  scores  of  a  group  and  their 
criterion  scores.  Test  scores  are  represented 
along  the  base  line  and  criterion  scores 
along  the  ordinate.  All  individuals  above 
line  SS'  (area  A  -|-  area  D)  are  considered 
as  satisfactory  in  work  performance,  while 
those  below  (areas  B  and  C)  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Next,  line  TT'  divides  the  individuals 
who  are  above  or  below  the  selected  critical 
test  score  (passing).  It  becomes  evident 
that  line  TT'  will  vary  with  the  employ- 
ment situation.  If  necessity  dictates  that 
almost  every  applicant  be  hired,  then  line 
TT'  will  move  more  and  more  to  the  left 
in  the  figure.  However,  if  the  applicants 
far  outnumber  the  openings,  it  is  possible 
to  be  more  selective,  such  as  hiring  the  50, 
15  or  even  5  per  cent  of  the  applicant  group 
showing  the  greater  job  potential,  by 
moving  line  TT'  to  the  right.  Line  TT' 
then  represents  the  selection  ratio. 

Selection  of  New  Employee  Group 

The  application  of  the  selection  ratio 
procedure  causes  the  assembling  of  a  new 
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employee  group  similar  to  the  groups  in 
areas  A  and  B  in  the  figure.  In  the  original 
group,  hired  by  other  selection  procedures, 
the  proportion  of  satisfactor)'  employees 
will  be  represented  by  A  +  D  divided  by 
the  total  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  However,  use 
of  the  selection  ratio  will  develop  a  work 
force  in  which  the  proportion  of  satisfac- 
tor)'  employees  will  approach  A  divided  by 
A  +  B  only. 

The  use  of  the  Taylor-Russell  tables 
enables  the  quick  and  easy  determination 
of  the  percentage  of  applicants  hired  who 
will  be  satisfactory  under  different  combi- 
nations of  test  validity,  selection  ratio,  and 
percentage  of  present  employees  considered 
satisfactory.  The  tables  referred  to  appear 
in   a  report   by  H.   C.   Taylor  and  J.   T. 


Russell,  entitled  "The  Relationship  of 
Validity  Coefficients  to  the  Practical  Effec- 
tiveness of  Tests  in  Selection."  This  was 
in  the  Journal  of  Affliid  Psychology,  1939,  13, 
565-578. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  a  test  has 
a  validity  of  .50,  the  selection  ratio  has  been 
set  arbitrarily  at  .50,  and  the  test  is  being 
used  to  hire  applicants  in  a  department 
where  30  per  cent  of  the  present  employees 
are  considered  satisfactory.  When  we  enter 
the  table  for  30  per  cent  satisfactory  em- 
ployees we  find,  in  the  row  representing  a 
validity  coefficient  of  .50  and  in  the  column 
for  a  selection  ratio  of  .50,  the  value  .44 
where  the  two  rows  of  figures  meet.  This 
means  that  44  per  cent  of  the  new  employees 
will  be  satisfactory^  as  compared  to  30  per 
cent  achieved  without  the  test. 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
Meeting  with  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  has  changed  the  format 
of  its  Bulletin.  It  used  to  be  a  small  maga- 
zine, with  complete  articles.  It  now  appears 
as  a  news-sheet,  composed  of  short  news 
items.  The  editors  hope  to  include  more 
news  about  the  activities  and  achievements 
of  individual  Association  members.  Robert 
E.  Cienian  is  the  editor.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  are:  Robert  M.  Crooks,  presi- 
dent; Franklin  H.  Beardsley,  vice  president; 
Edward  J.  Palkot,  vice  president;  Bernard 
H.  Kinzer,  treasurer;  and  Jessie  L.  Morrow, 
secretary. 

Management  and  labor  viewpoints  on 
"Management's  Right  to  Manage"  were 
discussed  at  the  May  Meeting.  The  guest 
speakers  were  Matthew  M.  Gouger,  vice 
president  and  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions. General  Aniline  and  Film  Corpora- 


tion, and  Stephen  C.  Madeck,  New  York 
labor  attorney.  Asserting  that  some  Ameri- 
cans spend  too  much  time  referring  to  their 
"rights,"  Mr.  Gouger  preferred  another 
title  for  the  evening's  topic:  "NIanagement 
Must  Manage." 

The  labor  group,  he  said,  is  paid  to 
perform  certain  duties  in  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders,  under  the  leadership  of 
management.  Likewise,  management  is 
paid  by  the  stockholders  to  lead.  Both  the 
union  leader  and  the  manager-leader,  there- 
fore, hold  a  stewardship  and  an  obligation 
not  to  engage  in  any  action  that  does  not 
benefit  the  stockholders.  These  responsi- 
bilities are  compatible  in  the  long  run,  but 
they  often  result  in  conflict  along  the  way. 
This  is  healthy.  If,  however,  there  is  an 
ill-conceived  attempt  at  "participation"  in 
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arriving  at  decisions,  trouble  is  often  the 
result. 

Mr.  Vladeck  agreed  with  Mr.  Gouger's 
revised  title,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
There  are  no  inalienable  rights  he  said — 
only  those  you  execute  properly  and  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  A  good  trade  union 
does  not  want  to  run  management.  It  is 
concerned,  however,  with  economic  work- 
ing conditions  and  feels  that  there  are  some 
matters  in  which  labor  should  have  a  voice. 
Trouble  arises  when  a  management  at- 
tempts to  reserve  these  decisions  to  itself 
and  set  up  its  own  conditions  on  "bread 
and  butter"  and  worker  status  issues. 
When  management  says,  flatly,  "It's  our 
decision  and  there's  no  appeal,"  it's  asking 
for  conflict.  What  both  sides  should  work 
for  is  mutual  respect,  based  on  past  actions 
and  performance.  Management  must  not 
only  manage,  it  must  learn  how  to  manage. 
Remembering  that  the  rights  of  its  working 
people  are  as  important  as  stockholders' 
rights,  management  must  make  its  deci- 
sions consistent  with  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  This  will  happen  where 
there  is  mutual  respect. 


The  Public  Personnel  Association,  a 
national  organization,  publishes  the  Per- 
sonnel News,  a  monthly  newsletter.  Edi- 
torial and  business  offices  are  at  13 13  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  Reports 
from  regional  meetings  in  the  June  issue 
include  the  following;  The  1957  Western 
Regional  Conference  held  in  Coronado, 
California,  June  i-5,  drew  150  public 
personnel  delegates.  Conference  sessions 
were  carefully  planned  to  secure  wide  par- 
ticipation through  workshops  on  examina- 
tion development  and  salary  administra- 
tion and  breakfast  sessions  where  delegates 
were  urged  to  "bring  an  idea  and  take  away 
several."  William  Shaw,  president  of  PPA, 
spoke  at  the  opening  session,  and  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  further  professional 
development  of  personnel  people  because 
they  are  now  recognized  as  a  part  of  man- 


agement and  are  also  working  more  and 
more  with  academic  and  industrial  oerson 
nel  officials.  The  keynote  address  was  made 
by  Horace  W.  Bissell,  personnel  manager, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  Mr.  Bissell 
stressed  the  need  during  the  next  decade  for 
finding,  holding,  and  developing  compe- 
tent personnel.  Lockheed,  he  said,  has  used 
research  to  solve  such  personnel  problems. 
"But  you  don't  have  to  have  a  research 
department,"  he  said.  "The  important 
thing  is  that  personnel  people  apply  the 
scientific  method  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems." 

Speaking  before  the  two-day  Federal 
Personnel  Conference  for  the  9th  Civil  Serv- 
ice Region  in  St.  Louis,  James  A.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  outlined  what  he 
considered  the  rightful  expectations  of  a 
young  man  entering  career  service  with  the 
government.  He  particularly  stressed  the 
career  employee's  right  to  expect  conditions 
of  employment  which  provide  him  with 
"continuing  opportunity  for  the  full  use  of 
his  talents."  Mr.  Campbell  also  mentioned 
the  employee's  right  to  take  his  problems 
to  the  highest  level,  when  necessary,  with- 
out the  interference  of  "low-level  or  inter- 
mediate-level supervisors  or  personnel 
officers." 

At  the  business  session  of  the  1957 
spring  conference,  the  Central  Region  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association  chose  as  its 
leaders  for  the  coming  year:  chairman, 
Robert  Garnier,  assistant  City  personnel 
director,  Milwaukee;  first  vice  chairman, 
John  W.  Jackson,  director,  Minnesota 
State  Civil  Service;  second  vice  chairman, 
Betty  Wright,  training  officer,  Michigan 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Everett  J.  Fox,  assistant  director  of 
personnel,  St.  Louis  department  of  per- 
sonnel. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  reports  from  its 
various  chapters.  The  Boise  group  recently 
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toured  the  huge  potato  processing  plant 
of  the  J.  R.  Simplot  company.  Thirty  car- 
loads plus  twenty-three  truckloads  of 
potatoes  are  processed  each  day  in  the 
plant.  Guest  speaker  at  the  May  meeting 
was  Donald  Shultz,  wage  and  salary  con- 
sultant for  Ebasco  Services.  He  talked  about 
the  labor  movement,  its  past,  present  and 
future,  and  his  remarks  were  illustrated 
with  personal  experiences. 

Biggest  news  to  come  out  of  the  Port- 
land chapter  is  the  launching  of  a  monthly 
news  letter  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  the 
new  bi-monthly  schedule  of  Panorama.  The 
first  issue  is  not  only  informative  but 
promises  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
group  spirit  of  Portland  members.  High- 
light of  the  April  meeting  was  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Ron  Campbell  and  his  thirty  per- 
sonnel management  students  who  comprise 
the  campus  chapter  of  PNPMA  at  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis.  Dr.  Campbell  an- 
nounced that  this  was  the  loth  year  that 
the  group  had  climaxed  a  field  trip  to  Crown 
Zellerbach,  Camas  division,  by  attending 
the  PNPMA  dinner  meeting. 

Speaker  for  the  April  meeting  was  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Boyd,  clinical  psychologist.  In 
discussing  "Test  Prediction — Fact  or 
Fancy?"  he  emphasized  that  testing  pro- 
grams are  one  valid  tool  in  the  determina- 
tion of  fitness  for  employment  and  promo- 
tion. Other  tools  for  measurement  include 
the  application,  interview,  education,  train- 
ing, and  work  record. 

The  May  program  was  a  panel  presen- 
tation on  vocational  guidance  in  public 
schools.  Dr.  Frances  McGill,  guidance 
supervisor,  moderator  for  the  program, 
presented  as  panel  members  the  vocational 
counselors  of  four  Portland  high  schools. 

Kermit  O.  Hansen,  University  of  Wash- 
ington professor,  gave  the  Puget  Sound 
chapter  an  "Economic  Forecast"  at  the 
February  meeting.  Professor  Hansen  had 
talked  to  the  group  two  years  ago  when  he 
made  such  a  good  impression  that  the  mem- 
bers asked  for  a  repeat  performance.  Over 


forty  members  of  the  Seattle  chapter 
boarded  the  Bremerton  ferry  March  2.1,  for 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Puget  Sound 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. The  topic  for  the  evening  was 
"Techniques  of  Selection  for  Promotion." 
Bruce  Arnold,  a  member  of  both  organiza- 
tions, presented  the  panel.  H.  L.  Mason, 
employment  superintendent  of  industrial 
relations,  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  was 
chairman.  Ben  Burke,  personnel  adviser  for 
the  production  department,  explained  the 
use  of  white  collar  workers  in  the  Yard. 
Curtis  Voltin,  chief  for  the  examination 
and  recruitment  branch,  discussed  shop 
promotions. 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  in  its  publication  News  says 
that  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  continued  its 
attack  on  the  shortage  of  qualified  news- 
paper people  this  summer  with  expanded 
college  and  high  school  training  programs. 
Eleven  undergraduates  from  eastern  and 
southern  colleges  and  universities  and  ten 
students  from  Florida  high  schools  worked 
and  trained  with  the  Times  during  the  sum- 
mer. Their  training  program  had  three 
phases:  i)  On  the  job  training  in  the  de- 
partments for  which  they  prepared  them- 
selves; i)  A  special  research  survey  project 
lasting  two  weeks;  3)  A  rotation  schedule 
which  provided  one  day  of  work  in  each  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  newspaper. 
A  schedule  of  six  night  classes  was  arranged 
for  which  department  heads  and  executives 
acted  as  faculty,  discussing  the  operation  of 
their  departments.  Three  of  last  year's  col- 
lege trainees  joined  the  staff  in  June. 


The  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  held  its  final  meeting  for 
the  1956-57  season  in  June  in  Philadelphia. 
Henry  Williams,  eastern  regional  field 
director  of  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, spoke  on  the  present  trends  in  labor 
relations.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  1957-58  season:  president, 
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Russell  B.  Scott  of  C.  Schmidt  and  Sons, 
Inc. ;  John  E.  Christ  of  Franklin  Institute, 
vice  president;  James  J.  O'Kane  of  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  vice  president; 


John  W.  Cox  of  American  Electronic 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  treasurer;  and  Loretto 
Hibbard  of  Remington  Rand  Univac,  secre- 
tary. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Training  in  Business,  Industry,  and 
Government,  was  the  subject  considered 
at  the  fifteenth  annual  training  conference 
at  Purdue  University  in  September.  The 
meetings  were  sponsored  by  the  University 
and  the  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
to  help  business,  industry  and  government 
make  the  most  of  the  available  manpower 
through  training.  There  were  general  ses- 
sions on  forecasting  manpower  need,  on 
training  to  attain  group  goals,  and  on  auto- 
mation and  its  relationship  to  training. 
Discussion  sessions  worked  on:  developing 
and  designing  creative  thinking  programs 
and  materials;  coaching  and  developing 
people;  determining  content  of  supervisor 
jobs  through  work  sampling;  developing 
and  conducting  a  presupervisor  training 
program;  the  incident  process;  methods  of 
demonstrating  that  training  pays;  the 
training  of  technicians  in  industry  and  in 
educational  institutions;  experimental  eval- 
uations of  management  training;  dynamics 
of  learning;  training  of  sales  supervisors; 
practical  aspects  of  learning  and  training; 
solving  the  problems  of  the  new  training 
director. 


A  Festival  of  Films  in  the  Service 
OF  Industry  was  held  October  8-iz  in 
Harrogate,  England.  The  president  of  the 
Festival,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Godber,  said 
that  British  industry  is  today  faced  with 
problems  which  are  in  part  economic,  in 
part  technical  or  technological,  and  in  part 
concerned  with  relations  between  people. 
These  problems  must  be  tackled  with 
imagination  and  solved  by  management 
and  employees  alike.  "I  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  the  film  can  make  a  most  useful  con- 


tribution to  all  the  various  aspects  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  such  as 
training  and  productivity,  health  and 
safety  in  industry,  export  sales  and  public 
relations."  The  film,  he  believes,  should  be 
used  to  a  much  larger  extent  both  within 
industry  and  nationally  as  a  means  of  giving 
information.  It  should  be  used  to  keep 
people  in  the  picture  because  today  it  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  explain  both  to 
workers  and  management  what  is  going  on 
and  to  keep  them  informed  of  progress.  In 
a  wider  sense,  there  is  a  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  make  known,  not  only  at  home  but 
throughout  the  world,  what  we  have 
achieved  in  the  post-war  years.  "This 
Festival  is  designed  to  promote  the  study 
of  films  in  industry  and  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  ideas  and  experi- 
ence on  how  they  can  best  be  used,"  Lord 
Godber  concluded.  "I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  Festival  will  result  in  the  more 
effective  harnessing  of  the  film  as  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  can  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  industry  today." 

The  aims  of  the  Festival,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
were;  first,  to  assist  in  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  what  films  can  do  for  industry,  and 
second,  to  show  how  industry  uses  films 
for  such  purposes  as  public  relations  and 
prestige;  sales  promotion;  training  inside 
industry;  technical  and  technological  train- 
ing and  research;  sales  and  dealer  training; 
health  and  safety  in  industry;  guidance  and 
careers  in  industry;  industrial  productivity; 
human  relations  in  industry. 

The  Festival  included  screening  of  the 
latest  and  best  industrial  films  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  industrial 
films  from  overseas,  talks  by  experts  on  the 
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production  and  use  of  films,  awards  for  the 
best  films,  and  an  exhibition  of  film  equip- 
ment. Organizing  secretary  for  the  event 
was  J.  Glynne  Hughes,  3  Portman  Cham- 
bers, 7-9  Baker  Street,  London  W.i. 


York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  ajstd  Labor  Relations  at  Cor- 
nell has  announced  an  industrial  relations 
seminar,  held  from  September  xg  through 
October  18,  and  a  human  relations  in  ad- 
ministration seminar,  held  February  2. 
through  February  x8,  and  March  30  through 
April  X5,  1958.  The  industrial  relations 
seminar  is  conducted  for  labor  relations  or 
personnel  department  staff  and  line  person- 
nel by  the  Cornell  faculty  at  the  Statler  Inn 
on  the  Cornell  campus.  A  fee  of  $650  covers 
cost  of  instruction,  books,  materials,  and 
five  lunches  and  two  dinners  a  week.  Goals 
of  the  seminar  are  to  get  perspective  about 
employee  and  labor  relations  in  an  enter- 
prise society;  to  find  out  what  the  problems 
are;  to  improve  ability  to  analyze  and  cope 
with  the  problems;  to  consider  manage- 
ment duties  and  responsibilities  to  labor; 
to  review  public  policy  and  the  role  of 
government  in  relation  to  labor. 

The  fee  for  the  seminar  on  human  rela- 
tions in  administration  is  $750.  These 
groups  try  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  execu- 
tives; identify  people  problems;  improve 
ability  to  analyze  problems  and  take  appro- 
priate action;  find  out  about  people  and 
their  motives;  develop  skill  in  communica- 
tions and  learn  how  to  use  time  to  the  best 
advantage;  learn  to  read  better.  Further 
information  is  available  from  R.  F.  Risley, 
Coordinator    of    Special    Programs,    New 


Programs  for  Successful  Manage- 
ment are  conducted  throughout  the  year  by 
Associated  Industries  of  Georgia  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Super- 
visory training  programs  of  four  days  each 
were  held  in  December,  March,  June  and 
September.  There  were  special  one-day 
seminars.  Executive  development  courses 
lasting  from  four  to  six  weeks  were  based 
on  the  Harvard  Case  Study  method  and 
dealt  with  current  problems  confronting 
members  of  top  management.  There  was 
also  a  three-day  industrial  relations  con- 
ference. The  Institute  is  located  at  680 
Peachtree  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  8,  Georgia. 

The  University  of  Georgia  also  con- 
ducted an  executive  development  program 
at  the  center  for  continuing  education  on 
the  University  campus,  in  Athens, 
August  i8-September  12..  Courses  included 
business  management  in  a  dynamic  world, 
human  relations  in  management,  manage- 
ment specialties,  sales  administration  and 
strategy,  personnel  management  and  labor 
relations,  production  management,  accoimt- 
ing  and  control  methods.  There  ^vere  guest 
speakers,  seminars  and  field  trips.  The  work 
was  under  the  direction  of  James  E.  Gates, 
director,  executive  development  program 
and  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  University  of  Georgia,  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  executives 
from  industr}'  and  government.  The  cost 
was  $900. 


Persons  in  Personnel 


Forest  R.  Lombaer,  personnel  director 
for  Macy's  in  New  York,  left  that  post  to 
become  vice  president-personnel  at  Nation- 
wide Insurance  on  August  19th.  Nation- 
wide's  home  offices  are  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Lombaer  had  been  with  the  department 
store  for  nine  years,  serving  as  employment 
manager,  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for 
personnel  and  industrial  relations,  and  most 
recently  as  personnel  director  for  Macy's 
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New  York  operations.  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  (1935),  Lombaer 
served  five  years  in  the  Navy. 


and  assistant  to  the  USDA  representative 
on  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Inter-Agency 
Commission. 


Lynne  M.  Correll,  assistant  re- 
gional forester  in  California,  has  been 
named  director  of  personnel  for  the  Forest 
Service,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  his  new  position  Mr.  Correll  will  be 
responsible  for  the  training,  safety,  re- 
cruitment, and  placement  of  all  Forest 
Service  personnel  throughout  the  country, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed by  the  Forest  Service  in  192.8  as  an 
assistant  ranger  in  California.  After  seven 
years  in  national  forest  field  work  he  be- 
came assistant  personnel  manager  for  the 
California  Region.  He  later  ser\'ed  as  assist- 
ant regional  forester  in  charge  of  persoimel 
in  the  Northeast  Region  and  has  held  a 
similar  position  in  California.  A  native  of 
Bayard,  Iowa,  Mr.  Correll  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Iowa  State  College  in 
192.5  and  his  Master's  in  forestr}'  in  19x6. 

IVlr.  Correll  succeeds  Bernard  A. 
Anderson,  who  has  accepted  a  position  as 
chief  of  personnel  for  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
at  Rome.  Mr.  Anderson,  Personnel  Director 
since  1954,  leaves  for  his  new  post  after 
more  than  30  years  with  the  Forest  Service. 
Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  he  received 
his  B.S.  in  forestry  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1917  and  his  Master's  from 
the  University  of  Idaho.  During  his  years 
with  the  Forest  Service  he  served  as  camp 
boss  on  a  blister  rust  control  project  in  the 
Northwest,  assistant  forest  supervisor, 
forest  supervisor,  assistant  regional  forester, 


John  F.  Collins  has  been  named  per- 
sonnel administrator  at  Armour  Research 
Foundation  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Chicago.  Promotion  of  Collins 
from  personnel  associate  to  administrator 
was  announced  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Schulz,  ARF 
assistant  director.  Schulz  also  announced 
that  the  personnel  department  has  been 
transferred  to  research  operations  since  the 
bulk  of  its  services  is  for  research  depart- 
ments. However,  the  department  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  persoimel  services  to  all 
parts  of  the  Foundation.  Collins  joined 
ARF  in  1949  as  administrative  assistant  in 
the  chemistr}'  and  chemical  engineering  re- 
search department.  He  was  named  personnel 
associate  in  1953.  He  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1949  and  his  M.S.  in  business 
and  engineering  administration  from  Illi- 
nois Tech   in   1957. 


G.  Scott  Hutchison,  acting  editor  of 
Good  Reading  Rack  Ser\'ice,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  Employee  Rela- 
tions, Inc.,  it  has  been  announced  by  Robert 
M.  Snibbe,  President.  Mr.  Hutchison  will 
be  responsible  for  topic  selections,  editorial 
assignments,  and  production  of  the  firm's 
booklets  which  are  furnished  to  corpora- 
tions for  distribution  to  their  employees 
through  reading  racks.  Formerly  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  Mr. 
Hutchison  was  administrator  of  the  com- 
pany's reading  rack  program  and  editor  of 
their  employee  plant  publications. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Highlights  of  the  Programs  to 
Develop  Better  Employee  Understand- 
ing of  Business  which  won  top  honors  in 
the  Second  Annual  National  Recognition 


Awards  competition  have  been  compiled  in 
booklet  form  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Single  copies  are  avail- 
able without  charge  from  the  Business  Re- 
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lations    Department,    National    Chamber, 
1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Five  business  firms  were  honored  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Chamber,  for  outstanding  efforts  to  explain 
and  interpret  the  operation  of  business  and 
our  economic  system.  Winning  programs, 
selected  from  entries  throughout  the  coun- 
try, demonstrated  the  most  effective  use  of 
media  such  as  employee  publications,  em- 
ployee meetings,  bulletin  boards,  letters  to 
employees  and  employee  annual  reports. 

Awards  were  made  in  employee  group 
categories  ranging  from  the  Marison  Com- 
pany of  Elgin,  Illinois,  with  80  employees, 
to  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  with  15,000  employees.  In 
1956  the  Timken  Company  determined  to 
bring  employees  into  the  bargaining  over 
contracts  through  a  '  'Contract  Negotiation 
Digest."  Digests  were  mailed  to  employees' 
homes  daily  during  the  35-day  discussions 
and  contained  a  summary  of  each  day's 
bargainings.  The  company  also  held  a 
series  of  meetings,  both  with  supervisors 
and  workers.  More  than  10%  of  the  total 
work  force  participated.  In  all,  more  than 
100  employee  meetings  were  held,  with  top 
management  participating. 

At  Timken,  bulletin  board  material, 
posters  and  billboards  emphasize  a  common 
theme:  explain  business  in  commonly- 
understood  terms.  Each  issue  of  the  Trading 
Post,  monthly  employee  publication,  fea- 
tures a  memo  from  the  president,  William 
E.  Umstattd.  In  it  he  explains  current  and 
sometimes  controversial  business  issues 
which  affect  both  employees  and  manage- 
ment. The  magazine  also  carries  other 
articles  designed  to  increase  employee 
understanding  of  company  investment  per 
employee;  fringe  benefits;  the  importance 
of  competition;  the  importance  of  stock- 
holders to  successful  business  operation. 
Employees  receive  the  magazine  in  their 
homes.  More  than  3,000  additional  copies 
are  mailed  to  community  opinion  leaders, 
including  clergymen,  doctors,  dentists  and 


barbers.    Another   500   copies   are   sent   to 
readers  outside  the  United  States. 


Designing  the  Supervisor's  Job — and 
Filling  It,  is  the  title  of  Management  Re- 
port No.  2.31,  published  by  the  research 
division,  California  Personnel  Management 
Association,  at  ii8o  Milvia  Street,  Berke- 
ley 4,  California.  The  price  of  the  litho- 
graphed leaflet  is  one  dollar.  The  report 
was  delivered  by  J.  M.  Bertotti,  Manager, 
Personnel  Practices,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Personnel  Management  Association 
in  Berkeley. 

Bertotti  contends  that  no  management 
job  is  well  done  that  does  not  include  a 
study  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
tural make-up  of  the  foremen's  and  super- 
visors' functions.  The  paper  outlines  the 
basic  considerations  and  the  three  specific 
job  duties  that  need  to  be  clearly  known  to 
management  before  any  selection  program 
is  undertaken.  Supervisory  selection  is 
shown  to  have  five  common  pitfalls,  some 
of  which  go  undetected  for  many  years  at 
great  cost  to  the  company.  Against  this  is 
contrasted  the  present  selection  plan  of 
General  Electric  Company  and  how  they 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  supervisor 
as  a  key  person  on  the  management  team. 

Management  and  the  Manpower  Outlook, 
by  John  R.  Steelman,  is  the  title  of  report 
No.  134,  from  the  same  CPMA  office.  Pri- 
vate business  in  this  countr)-  should  know 
the  extent  of  its  manpower  supply  and  the 
startling  developments  that  are  occurring 
constantly  to  change  its  character,  growth 
and  availability,  according  to  Steelman. 
He  points  out  that  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  this  coimtry  is  actually  the 
highest  in  the  Free  World — at  17  per 
thousand  per  year.  Our  rate  far  exceeds  even 
that  of  teeming  India  with  its  11  to  14  per 
thousand.  The  solution  to  the  need  for 
progress,  Steelman  says,  lies  in  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  human  resources.  Dr. 
Steelman,  currently  a  newspaper  publisher 
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and  management  consultant,  was  formerly 
an  adviser  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to 
President  Truman. 


Turnover  is  Largely  Dependent 
Upon  Job  Satisfaction,  many  administra- 
tors believe.  Yet  a  recent  study  by  Stuart 
Wright  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
which  is  reported  in  the  magazine  Hospitals, 
qualifies  this  idea  considerably.  This  study 
suggests  that  factors  involved  in  personal 
problems  outside  the  hospital  may  be  more 
important  than  attitudes  toward  particular 
working  conditions  inside  the  hospital,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  most  personnel 
will  resign.  The  study  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  between  job  satisfac- 
tion and  turnover  in  hospital  employees. 

An  opinion  questionnaire  was  dis- 
tributed among  411  members  of  the  nursing 
departments  of  three  hospitals  in  a  city  in 
New  York  State.  Analyses  were  made  of 
differences  in  responses  to  the  115  items  of 
the  questionnaire,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
particular,  between  individuals  leaving 
during  the  year  following  the  study,  and 
individuals  who  were  still  on  the  hospital 
staff  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Aides  and  orderlies  had  the  greatest 
turnover,  followed  by  staff  nurses,  practical 


nurses,  and  head  nurses  and  supervisors  in 
that  order.  Although  leavers  were  signifi- 
cantly more  dissatisfied  with  job  conditions 
in  general  than  were  the  stayers,  the  differ- 
ence was  not  great.  For  non-professional 
personnel,  there  was  a  highly  significant 
relationship  between  given  reasons  for 
leaving  and  satisfaction.  Those  who  said 
they  were  reluctant  to  leave,  but  were 
forced  to  by  some  personal  problem  external 
to  the  hospital,  were  actually  the  most 
satisfied  of  all  non-professional  personnel. 
As  to  personal  characteristics  apart  from 
job  satisfaction;  staff  nurses  who  left  were 
younger  than  those  who  stayed;  staff 
nurses,  head  nurses  and  supervisors  who 
left  had  been  in  nursing  a  shorter  time  than 
those  who  stayed;  staff  nurses,  head  nurses 
and  supervisors  who  left  had  been  in  their 
present  hospital  a  shorter  time  than  those 
who  stayed;  all  personnel  except  aides  and 
orderlies  who  left  had  lower  job  stability 
than  those  who  stayed. 

Job  satisfaction  seemed  to  play  a  rela- 
tively small  part  in  turnover.  Further  re- 
search, Wright  suggests,  might  concentrate 
on  specific  working  conditions,  particu- 
larly communication,  as  related  to  turn- 
over, or  consider  completely  different 
factors. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  General  Telephone  Company  of 
California  publishes  an  attractive  maga- 
zine called  California  General  News.  Doyle 
Dameron  is  the  editor,  and  he  must  have  an 
imaginative  photographer,  judging  by  the 
unusually  interesting  pictures  in  the  maga- 
zine. For  instance,  the  illustration  for  an 
article  on  the  management  trainee  program 
shows  the  first  six  participants  in  informal 
poses,  including  one  perched  on  a  step- 
ladder  stool,  another  standing  beside  a 
full-length  stepladder,  and  a  third  halfway 
up  it.  Other  pictures  with  the  same  piece 
show  a  close-up  of  a  young  man  against  the 
background  of  a  college  bell  tower. 


Dameron  has  a  lot  of  new  ideas.  He 
has  a  picture  story  of  an  open  house  held 
by  Traffic  Department  girls  for  their 
mothers,  just  before  Mother's  Day  last 
year.  This  subject  lends  itself  to  appealing 
pictures,  and  the  editor  and  his  photogra- 
pher took  full  advantage  of  it.  A  two-page 
spread  in  a  recent  issue  uses  some  out-of- 
this-world  cartoons  to  show  "what  goes  on 
from  8  to  5  in  the  office — (not  ours,  of 
course!)"  Some  rare  and  common  species 
and  situations  encountered  in  the  modern 
business  world  are  described.  There's  an 
under-pressure  neurotic,  for  instance,  who 
wiggles  and  shakes,  stutters  and  expostu- 
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lates,  a  veritable  Elvis  type  minus  guitar, 
apt  to  go  about  in  all  directions,  including 
up.  Consumes  quantities  of  cigarettes  and 
fingernails  while  tying  himself  into  knots. 
Eye-catching  features  include  "Hobby- 
nobbing,"  "Profiles  of  company  leaders," 
and  "TeleFone  Fun,  or  Telephony."  Big 
business  is  explained  in  the  last  feature  with 
such  definitions  as:  Program — any  assign- 
ment that  can't  be  completed  by  one  phone 
call.  To  Expedite — to  confound  confusion 
with  commotion.  Expediter — one  who  does 
same  while  riding  fast  trains  and  staying  at 
good  hotels;  Under  consideration — never 
heard  of;  Under  Active  Consideration — 
we're  looking  in  the  files  for  it.  The  Cali- 
fornia General  News  is  published  from 
loio  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica, 
California. 


The  Quote  is  published  Quarterly 
for  the  employees  of  the  Pacific  Fire  Rating 
Bureau  and  is  edited  by  the  Personnel  De- 
partment of  the  San  Francisco  Office. 
Editor-in-chief  is  Helen  Kessel.  She  was 
generous  enough  to  share  the  following 
communication  with  her  readers,  under  the 
title  "...  And  You  Think  That  You  Have 
Problems?"  "To  F.  J.  Sullivan,  Assistant 
Manager,  from  Earl  R.  Huestis.  Subject: 
TROUBLES.  I  hope  that  the  Bureau  realizes 
the  mess  that  I  have  been  in  as  far  as 
moving.  As  you  know  my  stove  was  lost 
in  shipment  and  it  wasn't  until  last  week- 
end before  I  received  it.  The  basement  is 
still  filled  with  unpacked  boxes.  No  rug  on 
the  living  room  floor.  No  storm  windows 
up.  Just  received  blinds  to  put  on  the  win- 
dows. Inside  painting  to  do.  Unable  to  work 
at  night  on  my  business  work.  The  furnace 
doesn't  work  properly  and  the  kids  are 
freezing  at  nights. 

"Constantly  running  downtown  for 
something  we  need.  Arguing  with  the 
phone  company  on  my  rate.  A  new  baby. 
Door  bell  doesn't  work.  And  to  top  it  all 
the  holidays  are  approaching.  This  first 
batch  of  correction  sheets  is  going  to  take 


a  little  longer  than  when  I  was  staying  at 
a  hotel.  I  don't  believe  Til  get  out  of  Great 
Falls  before  the  first  of  the  year.  I  just  hope 
that  this  picture  is  as  bleak  as  it  sounds, 
because  it  is.  Not  until  I  get  settled  up  here 
will  I  be  able  to  do  a  job  for  the  Office!" 
That's  a  letter  which  should  boost  morale 
for  everyone  else. 


Pennorama  is  published  by  and  for  the 
employees  of  the  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia regions  of  the  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Companies.  A  short  editorial  in  the 
June  issue  titled,  "About  Us,  By  Us,  For 
Us!"  describes  the  eight-page  magazine. 
"We  are  proud  of  Nationwide  .  .  .  We 
believe  our  New  Pennorama  will  be  a  source 
of  additional  pride.  Both  the  'look'  and 
■feel'  are  Super \  (The  magazine  is  now 
printed  on  uncoated,  mat  paper,  and  has 
indeed  a  pleasing  look  and  feel).  Our  size 
and  general  quality  are  equal  to  any  pro- 
fessional production.  But  ours  is  a  personal 
magazine.  Our  fellow  employees  produce 
the  words  and  pictures.  They  are  produced 
for  our  enjoyment  and  information.  Possibly 
90  per  cent  of  each  issue  is  ABOUT  US — 
our  actions,  thoughts,  hopes  and  desires. 
The  staff  is  not  professional — it  does  not 
claim  to  be  'good.'  It  does  attempt  to  speak 
for  each  of  us.  Will  each  of  us  help?  Ideas 
are  needed.  Soon  the  staff  will  be  asking 
for  our  reactions.  Please  cooperate — then 
we  can  remain  'about  us,  by  us,  and  for  us." 
Bob  Lawless  is  the  editor. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  188) 

Lee  W.  Coxan  is  engaged  in  research  and 
test  construction  in  the  Division  of  State  Merit 
Systems,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly  he  was  a 
consulting  personnel  psychologist  and  president 
of  Personnel  Research  Publishers,  Inc.  Mr.  Cozan 
has  degrees  from  the  American  and  the  George 
Washington  Universities;  has  published  several 
articles  while  engaged  in  personnel  administra- 
tion in  both  industry  and  Federal  government. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Industriai.  Psychologist:  Arizona  Public  Service  Gjmpany, 
a  progressive  utility  located  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  degree  in  Psychology  and  experience  in 
establishing  an  aptitude,  proficiency,  and  psychological  test- 
ing program  and  norms  for  validating  tests.  Replies  confi- 
dential. Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  Personnel  De- 
partment, Bo.x  1591,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Personnel  Representatives:  Sandia  Corporation,  engaged 
in  research  md  development  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  AEC, 
needs  industrial  relations  personnel  with  college  degrees  and 
5  years  or  more  experience  in  some  of  the  following:  inter- 
viewing, screening,  selecting,  and  hiring  of  professional  or 
trades  employees;  screening  and  recommending  employees 
for  internal  transfers  and  promotions;  administering  benefits 
program;  directing  or  instructing  of  industrial  training  pro- 
grams. Expanding  organization  requires  men  able  to  accept 
immediate  responsibility.  Initial  assignment  will  be  in  skills 
section,  which  is  responsible  for  determining  and  classifying 
skills  of  present  employees.  Sandia  Corporation  is  located  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. — metropolitan  city  of  108,000  famous  for 
its  splendid  climate  and  outstanding  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities.  Extremely  liberal  employee  benefits.  Write  to  Staff 
Employment  Section  503,  Saodia  Corporation,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


Training  Assistant:  A  leading  Midwest  organization  has  a 
position  having  extraordinary  growth  potential  for  a  person 
with  3  to  5  years  experience  in  industrial  training;  B.S.  in 
Education  or  related  area;  ability  to  plan,  write,  and  execute 
programs  for  all  levels  of  employees;  and  deal  with  all  levels 
of  personnel.  Please  send  complete  details  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  511. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  college 
graduate  with  technical  training  to  work  in  petsonnel  and 
industrial  relations  function  of  a  mid-west  research  and  de- 
velopment organization.  This  position  will  involve  college 
recruiting,  administration  of  company  benefits,  ttaining, 
testing,  and  employment.  Submit  complete  resume  of  back- 
ground, experiences  and  salary  desired  to  Box  514. 


Training  Director:  Large  upstate  New  York  bank  needs 
experienced  man  to  further  develop  broad  training  program 
involving  training  school,  discussion  meetings,  supervisory 
development  and  executive  development.  Excellent  opportu- 
nity— salary  open.  Reply  Box  515. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Twelve  Years'  Top  Supervisory  and  Staff  Experience  all 
aspects  Personnel  Admin  isrration,  petroleum  industry. 
Majority  assignments  multi-plant  operations  overseas.  Psy- 
chology major,  recent  post-graduate  Industrial  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  plus  related  management  seminars  and 
workshops  special  emphasis  executive  and  employee  com- 
munication. Age  42.,  married,  children.  Seeking  administra- 
tive or  top  staff  domestic  position  Industrial  Relations.  Agree- 


able travel  assignments.  Earning  basic  $ii,ooo.  Reply  Box 
5"-  

Salary  Analyst:  Interested  in  eastern  affiliation.  Single,  30, 
excellent  health,  veteran,  willing  to  re-locate,  travel.  AB 
degree  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations;  post-graduate 
graduate  credits.  Three  years'  sales  experience;  three  years' 
salary  administration  all  phases.  Present  salary  $7,000. 
Reply  Box  517. 

Personnel/Labor  Relations:  6  years  experience  at  staff  and 
line  level  in  multi-plant  company  dealing  with  7  different 
unions.  Contract  negotiations.  Grievance  handling  and  ar- 
bitration. Plus  experience  in  personnel  administration,  pro- 
grams and  policies,  wage  administration,  training  and  re- 
search. B.S.  Cornell  and  M.A.  Seeking  responsible  personnel 
position  utilizing  labor  relations  background.  Present  salary 
$8,000.  Reply  Box  518. 


Personnel  Mjinager-Industrial  Relations  Director  :  Out- 
standing record  in  solving  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
problems.  E.xperience  in  engineering  and  scientific  recruit- 
ment, implementation  and  administration  of  personnel  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  labor  relations,  manpower  utilization, 
and  personnel  analyst.  Large  and  small  corporations.  Will 
relocate.  Present  salary  $9,000.  Reply  Box  519. 


Person.nel-Industrial  Relations  Manager  or  Assistant: 
Nine  years  diversified  experience  in  developing,  organizing, 
and  managing  personnel  programs  from  plant  to  policy- 
making level.  Experience  includes  seven  years  with  large 
multiplant  manufacturer  with  11,000  employees  and  two 
years  with  retail  sales  organization  with  4,000  employees. 
College  graduate,  married,  age  36,  willing  to  relocate.  Can 
furnish  top  references.  Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  52.0. 


Industrial  Relations  Director:  Mature  administrator  with 
background  experience  in  social  and  economic  problem-solv- 
ing plus  ten  years'  experience  in  trade  union  organizing,  con- 
tract negotiations,  arbitration  and  public  relations,  desires 
interview  with  industrial  firm  interested  in  long-range  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  problems  of  automation,  shorter  work  week 
and  the  training  and  upgrading  of  minority  group  employees. 
Reply  Box  52.Z. 

Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  Seven  years  of  diversified 
experience;  five  in  operating  divisions  and  two  in  Home 
Office,  including  hiring  at  many  levels  in  all  departments, 
testing,  wage  and  salary  administration,  group  insurance, 
employee  activities,  policies;  some  union  contract  work. 
B.S.  degree,  age  33,  married,  excellent  health,  willing  to 
relocate.  Prefer  midwest.  Great  Lakes  area.  Desire  $7500- 
$8500.  Reply  Box  513. 


Industrial  Rehtions  Working  Manpower — An  industrial 
relations  practitioner  of  long  experience  in  a  prominent 
company,  plus  university  teaching  and  published  writing — 
retiring  early — is  available  for  temporary  and  specific  spot 
working  assignments — all  phases — domestic  or  overseas. 
Write  Box  516. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  /or  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Aged 
45  and  Over 


Prepared  by  NAM  from  Gov't  Statistics 


By  1965,  people  under  24  or  over  45  years  old  will  comprise  a  majority  of  the 
work  force,  according  to  an  NAM  study.  By  that  year  2.7  millions  more  who  are 
under  24  will  go  to  work,  and  there  will  be  2.3  millions  more  beyond  45.  The  number 
of  workers  between  25  and  44  years  old  is  not  expected  to  increase  at  all.  Based 
on  the  present  average  cost  of  $14,100  to  create  a  job  in  industry,  it  will  take  $70.5 
biUions  for  new  tools  and  equipment  to  make  the  five  million  new  jobs  by  1965. 
The  estimate  also  points  to  the  advisability,  says  NAM,  of  observing  "voluntary 
hiring  practices  which  give  consideration  to  skills  and  abilities  rather  than  to  any 
arbitrary  age  factor."  Older  workers  represent  "countless years  of  rich  and  seasoned 
experience,  judgment  and  stability,  and  constitute  an  immensely  valuable  asset  in 
the  nation's  work  force.  The  problem  of  determining  proper  retirement  ages  re- 
quires continuing  study,  since  conditions  vary  with  companies,  jobs  and  indi- 
viduals." 
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Conference  Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

II     Milwaukee,  Wise.  Hotel  Schroeder 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.   General  Session.   NICE,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  12.,  N.  Y. 

ii-ii    New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 

Society  For  Advancement  of  Management  Inc.  Operations  Research  Conference. 
SAM,  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY 

16-17     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  xz,  N.  Y. 

ZI-Z4     San  Francisco,  Calif.  Fairmont  Hotel 

American  Management  Association.  West  Coast  Annual  General  Conference. 
AMA,  General  Management  Division,  15 15  Eroadway,  Times  Square, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

30-31     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Personnel  Assn. -Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  17th  Annual  Northern 
Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  J.  W.  Vanden  Eosch,  Exec.  Secry., 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio 


PERSONNEL  JOURNAL.  Published  monthly,  except  for  combination  July-August  issue.  Editorial  and  General  ofSces 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  Publication  office:  Mt.  Royal  &  Guilford  Aves.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Baltimore  2,  Md.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS:  $6.00  per  year  (II  issues),  $11  for  2  years,  $16  for  3  years,  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
Canada,  Central  and  South  America.  Other  countries:  $7.00  per  year,  $13  two  years,  $19  three  years.  Single  copies,  75(i. 
MULTIPLE  SUBSCRIPTIONS:  Subscriptions  for  the  same  organiiation,  to  begin  with  the  same  issue,  and  to  be  billed 
as  a  unit,  are  accepted  at  10%  less  than  regular  rates  for  5  to  10  subscriptions;  20%  off  for  11  or  more.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
separately  to  designated  addresses.  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  change, 
to  avoid  wrong  delivery  and  delay  in  receipt  of  copies.  Give  both  old  and  new  address.  WHERE  TO  SEND:  All  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  and  changes  of  address  should  be  sent  to  Personnel  Journal,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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It  is  Interesting  how  few  companies 
HAVE  Written  Policies.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  to  put  some  matters  of  established 
custom  into  writing  and  there  is  reason 
enough  to  do  it.  It  removes  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  company's  attitude  and  policy 
is.  It  happens  that  putting  personnel  policies 
into  writing  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
start  a  formal  written  company  policy  book, 
and  salary  administration  is  one  of  the 
easiest  divisions  with  which  to  commence. 
This  may  be  good  strategy,  too,  because 
some  executives  do  not  like  to  commit 
themselves  to  writing,  and  find  it  distaste- 
ful to  pin  down  any  company  policies.  How- 
ever, written  policies  on  all  subjects,  not 
merely  on  personnel,  are  important  to  the 
proper  operation  of  any  well-managed 
company. 

Recently,  I  saw  an  example  of  strategy 
in  developing  policies.  The  senior  vice 
president  of  a  large  company,  whose  presi- 
dent was  temperamentally  opposed  to 
putting  policies  in  writing,  had  been  talk- 
ing about  the  subject  among  the  senior 
officers  for  a  long  while.  Finally,  when  the 
president  went  on  a  long  trip  to  Europe  it 
proved  not  too  difficult  to  get  him  to  make 
some  definite  commitments  in  writing  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  by  whom  while 
he  was  away.  This  has  proven  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  a  written  policy  manual. 
It  seems  surprising  that  such  roundabout 
methods  are  necessary  but  that's  the  way  it 
is  very  often. 


A  Question  About  the  Development 
OF  A  Personnel  Program  was  posed  in  our 
October  issue,  and  I  asked  readers  how  they 
thought  the  problem  should  have  been 
handled.  Here  is  what  you  might  consider 
a  follow-up — based  on  the  same  real-life 
situation. 

This  personnel  director  had  not  been 


doing  the  whole  job  that  was  expected  of 
him,  and  it  was  felt  that  he  probably  was 
not  capable  of  doing  it.  He  had  been  put  on 
notice  that  he  would  be  given  one  year  to 
show  his  ability  to  improve.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  had  made  some  improvement, 
but  the  management  decided  they  would 
have  to  find  a  new  personnel  director  to  take 
hold  of  the  big  job  that  needed  doing  and 
push  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  question  then  was:  (i)  Should  the 
man's  services  be  terminated? (2.)  Should  he  be 
assigned  to  the  new  personnel  director  as  an 
assistant?  (3)  Should  an  effort  be  made  to 
find  another  position  for  him  in  the  com- 
pany? 

Which  of  these  three  is  the  right  con- 
clusion— or  do  you  think  the  answer  lies  in 
some  modification  of  one  of  the  three 
courses? 


The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  frame  general  -propositions, 
and  no  general  proposition  is  worth  a  damn. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


My  Consulting  Work  Continues  to 
Grow.  The  firm  name  under  which  this 
business  is  carried  on  is  Edward  N.  Hay  & 
Associates,  Inc.  Our  total  staff  is  now  up  to 
40  people  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  dealing  with  a  great  many  of  America's 
finest  organizations,  both  large  and  small. 
In  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  growing  load, 
we  have  been  building  an  increasingly 
strong  organization,  making  it  very  worth- 
while for  them.  A  big  burden  is  being 
carried  by  two  senior  associates.  Dale 
Purves  and  Milton  L.  Rock.  It  was  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  recently  to  have  ad- 
vanced Dale  Purves  to  the  title  of  President 
where  he  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  to  develop  our  compensation 
work  and  of  putting  increased  momentum 
behind  our  organization  work  for  general 
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management.  Dr.  Rock  will  continue  to 
head  our  psychological  group,  engaged 
chiefly  in  appraising  top  management  people 
and  working  with  Dale  Purves  on  the  co- 
ordination of  job  and  man  studies  for  better 
organization.  My  own  activity  will  not  be 
any  less  but  only  somewhat  more  general- 
ized. Behind  Purves  and  Rock  we  have  other 
strong  men  of  great  promise. 


As  I  Write  This  in  Early  September, 
I  have  just  seen  the  reply  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  Mr.  Harlow 
Curtice,  to  the  UAW-CIO  proposal  that 
they  reduce  the  prices  of  cars  $ioo  in  order 
to  undercut  inflation.  If  you  can  get  hold  of 
a  copy  of  this  reply,  and  those  made  also 
by  Ford  and  Chrysler,  you  will  find  them 
most  interesting.  The  only  thing  about  it 
that  I  think  is  unfortunate  is  that  these 
replies  were  not  made  within  Z4  hours  of 
the  union  announcement.  The  result  was 
that  Mr.  Reuther  got  a  big  press  and  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  attention.  By  the  time  the 
replies  came  along,  excellent  as  they  were, 
public  interest  had  fallen — the  item  was  no 
longer  front-page  news. 

I  will  admit  it  is  difficult  to  issue  a 
polished  and  perfect  rejoinder  on  short 
notice,  but  an  imperfect  one  made  immedi- 
ately would  be  more  valuable  than  a  perfect 
one  made  long  afterwards.  For  example, 
some  of  the  principal  points  made  by  Mr. 
Curtice  in  his  rejoinder  were  quite  apparent 
from  the  beginning.  These  included  the 
fundamental  fact  that  pricing  was  a  manage- 
ment responsibility  which  could  not  be 
shared  with  the  union.  Notice  I  said 
"could  not";  not  "should  not."  Another 
factor  which  was  evident  from  the  begin- 
ning was  the  disparity  between  the  increase 
in  wages  as  compared  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

United  States  Steel  was  in  the  same  fix 
recently  when  one  of  their  union  officials 
made  a  biased  statement  regarding  the  ratio 
of  prices  to  wages.  Up  to  this  time,  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  reply  hasn't  been  forthcoming. 


although  certain  facts  make  it  obvious  the 
statement  was  not  valid  as  it  was  made. 

When  is  industry  going  to  get  the  light 
and  quick  touch  on  public  relations  that 
seems  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  union 
strategy? 


It' sail  right  to  talk  about  human  relations  as  applied 
to  employees,  but  I'll  bet  every  one  of  those  fellows 
is  thinking  about  how  it's  applied  to  him  by  his 
boss. 

a.    supervisor    quoted    by 

Harriet  Ronken  Lynton 

in  Human  Relations  for  Management 

(Harper) 


Some  People  think  that  Companies 
LACK  Firmness  in  dealing  with  unions — that 
they  swing  with  the  trend  of  events.  What 
difference  does  a  wage  hike  or  two  make  if 
it  can  be  passed  on  to  the  customer?  Dun's 
Review  and  Modern  Industry  for  July  carried  a 
revealing  story  along  these  lines.  It  was 
written  by  Horace  Sheldon,  director  of  the 
industrial  relations  department  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York.  He  quotes  a  vice  president  of  a  major 
corporation  as  saying:  "What  we  need  is 
more  calcium  and  less  egg  noodles  in  the 
business  spine  when  it  comes  to  labor 
matters." 


A  Good  Many  Training  People  have 

USED  THE  questionnaire  "HoW  SuPERVISe" 

as  a  basis  for  supervisory  training  programs. 
One  way  is  to  give  the  test  before  the  pro- 
gram and  again  afterwards  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  members  of  the  class 
have  learned  something — as  indicated  by 
the  improvement  in  the  score.  Another 
way  of  using  it  is  to  have  the  members  of 
the  class  take  it  before  the  course  starts  and 
then  to  take  those  questions  on  which  there 
is  a  very  nearly  even  division  of  opinion  and 
use  them  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  I  have 
used  both  methods  over  the  years  with  some 
success.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  questionnaire  or  test  of  this 
kind  and  this  particular  one,  while   it  is 
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rather  good,  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  It  is  rather  widely  used,  which 
isn't  surprising  considering  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  available. 

A  new  questionnaire  of  this  kind  has 
just  been  published,  "Supervisory  Inventory 
on  Human  Relations."  It  was  developed  by 
Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick  and  Earl  Planty, 
the  former  at  Wisconsin  where  he  is  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Industrial  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  the  latter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  where  he  is  professor  of 
management.  This  new  questionnaire  has 
100  items  and,  like  the  other,  is  designed 
for  the  two  purposes  that  I  have  described. 
I  find  some  ambiguity  in  a  number  of  the 
questions  but  I  presume  that  after  the  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  used  a  while,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  authors  to  improve  it.  In- 
formation about  it  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick,  at  506  Toepfer 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  I  believe  it 
deserves  consideration  by  training  people. 


We  wander  through  life  in  a  semi-darkness  in 
which  none  of  us  can  distinguish  exactly  the  features 
of  his  neighbor;  only  from  time  to  time,  through  some 
experience  that  we  have  with  our  companion,  or  through 
some  remark  that  he  passes,  he  stands  for  a  moment, 
close  to  us,  as  though  illumined  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning." This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  good  a  description 
of  what  communication  is,  and  means,  and  makes 
happen,  as  we  are  likely  to  find. 

Lawrence  A.  Appley 

quoting  Albert  Schweitzer 

in  the  A.M. A.  book 

Effective  Communication  on  the  Job 


"Labor,  Violence  and  Corruption" 
is  the  title  of  a  long  article  which  appeared 
in  Business  Week  for  August  31st.  It  is  a 
brief  review  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
growth  of  organized  labor.  The  central 
thesis  of  the  article  is  the  increasing  concern 
of  many  people  about  the  current  revela- 
tions of  corruption  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures ascribed  to  union  policy.  An  interest- 
ing comment  is  that  union  members  aren't 
too  critical  of  their  leaders  so  long  as  the 
leaders  secure  tangible  benefits,  and  this  is 


one  of  the  less  desirable  aspects  of  the 
situation.  Another  is  the  growing  public 
power  and  influence  of  labor  leaders,  such  as 
HofFa  and  Reuther.  The  article  points  out 
that  unions  perform  an  important  function 
and  the  question  is  what  institution  will 
perform  that  function  if  substantial  union 
powers  are  removed  by  new  legislation.  The 
whole  problem  of  union  behavior  has 
ceased  to  be  one  merely  of  concern  to  union 
members;  it  is  now  a  matter  of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  public. 


Paul  Leonard  of  Chicago  says  he 
WAS  Amazed  by  Richard  Butler's  figures  on 
the  hourly  cost  of  100%  efficient  clerical 
work  which  appeared  in  our  May  number. 
"My  experience,"  says  Mr.  Leonard,  who 
calls  himself  "an  average  office  worker," 
"has  been  that  the  worker  could  and  would 
be  far  more  efficient  if  his  immediate  super- 
visor were  available  for  questions  that 
must  be  answered  in  order  to  complete  a 
given  task.  Too  many  times  an  employee  is 
given  a  job  and  told  to  get  it  out,  and  when 
he  runs  into  conditions  which  need  answer- 
ing his  boss  is  not  around.  Nothing  is  more 
frustrating  or  apt  to  make  the  employee 
lose  'efficient  time'  than  to  be  constantly 
waiting  for  his  boss  for  answers."  I  have 
frequently  remarked  on  the  need  for  super- 
visors, up  to  the  highest,  to  make  them- 
selves accessible  to  their  people.  Mr. 
Leonard  feels  that  the  unavailability  "exists 
simply  because  the  first-line  supervisor  is 
constantly  harassed  by  higher  managers 
and  also,  in  many  cases,  is  engaged  in 
extra-curricular  work  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  assigned  to  him.  Give  back 
to  the  employee  his  first-line  supervisor 
and  watch  that  efficiency  figure  go  up!" 
Do  readers  think  our  friend  has  a  point? 
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Personnel  Function  Embraces 
Two  Distinct  Kinds  of  Activity 


By  Dale  Purves 
President,  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Philadelphia 


IN  ANY  company  the  personnel  or  human 
relations  function  gets  designed  by  the 
needs  and  thinking  of  top  management. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  person- 
nel function.  The  attitude  towards,  and  the 
programs  for,  the  human  resources  of  an 
enterprise  are  bound  to  embody,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  ideas  which  the  top  manage- 
ment truly  wants  to  make  vital.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  certain  things  which  must  be 
done,  because  of  the  pure  mechanics  in- 
volved in  employing  several  thousand 
people.  But  to  say  this  is  a  long  way  from 
saying  that  such  activities  constitute  an 
integrated  program,  let  alone  an  overall 
philosophy. 

In  the  following  I  will  attempt  first  to 
visualize  the  concerns  and  objectives  of  a 
company's  top  management  with  relation 
to  the  personnel  function,  and  next  to 
suggest  a  rational  program  to  implement 
them.  Though  I  will  paraphrase  or  digest 
a  report  made  to  one  of  our  clients  on  this 
subject,  written  with  a  particular  situation 
in  mind,  the  reasoning  may  be  applicable  to 
many  other  situations. 

The  philosophy  of  managing  centers 
around  the  achievement  of  realistic  and 
specific  goals  with  the  resources  at  hand. 
These  resources  are  not  confined  to  bricks, 
mortar,  process,  and  product  but  include 
the  company's  human  resources  as  well, 
and  these  are  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  many  presidents  see 
the  company's  manpower,  particulary  at 
the  top  level,  as  one  of  their  main  challenges 
and  are  acutely  conscious  of  their  ultimate 


Is  your  personnel  department  organized 
most  effectively  to  drive  to  your  big  and 
important  goalsl  Do  you,  the  director, 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  and  plan 
or  are  you  overwhelmed  with  the  details 
and  routine  of  the  day-to-day  job?  The 
author  proposes  a  new  kind  of  personnel 
department  organisation  which  would 
enable  the  director  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  company  progress. 


responsibility  for  the  development  of 
managers. 

In  too  many  companies  there  is  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  the  methods  of  personnel  and 
labor  relations  procedures,  and  not  any- 
where nearly  enough  on  developmental 
programs  and  the  ideas  of  the  top  officers 
who  are  trying  to  hit  the  targets  which 
have  been  set  up  by  the  president.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  some  observers  that  their 
personnel  program  with  relation  to  the 
human  resources  function  in  some  degree 
falls  short  and  needs  to  be  revitalized. 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplification  it 
may  be  said  that  the  personnel  or  human 
resources  activity  of  a  company  operates  in 
these  five  directions: 

Procurement:  Recruiting  and  placing  people. 

Conservation:  Looking  to  your  people's  physi- 
cal and  economic  interests;  their  recreation  and 
their  social  conveniences. 

Motivation:  The  stimulation  and  release  of 
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cooperative  energies  by  means  of  equitable 
policies  and  standards,  rational  incentives,  and 
effective  communication. 

Development:  The  cultivation  of  individual 
and  collective  potentials  through  specific  de- 
velopment programs  based  on  sound  knowledge 
of  the  jobs  to  be  done,  the  people  on  the  jobs, 
and  the  short-  and  long-range  aims  of  the 
company. 

Organix.ation:  The  long-range  planning  and 
manning  of  an  effective  organization  to  reach 
company  objectives. 

Two-Way  Split  of  Personnel 

Activities 

These  five  responsibilities  of  the  person- 
nel department  call  for  two  distinct  kinds  of 
activity.  The  first  kind  is  chiefly  tactical  and 
is  generally  thought  of  as  Employee  Rela- 
tions. The  other  kind  is  chiefly  strategic:  it  is 
concerned  with  organization  development — 
the  integrated  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  company's  people,  looking 
towards  both  immediate  and  distant  goals. 
Is  it  not  sensible,  then,  to  have  two  section 
managers  for  the  two  kinds  of  activity? 
Both  would  serve  under  the  personnel 
director,  who  may  have  vice  presidential 
status. 

The  Employee  Relations  Section 

To  the  employee  relations  managers  I 
would  assign  these  responsibilities : 

Maintain  employment  records. 

Recruit  lower-level  (non-exempt^  salaried  people. 
This  includes  testing  and  screening  clerical 
workers  for  headquarters,  and  establishing 
standards  and  providing  counsel  for  outlying 
locations. 

Look  after  security  clearances. 

Administer  conservation  programs,  relating  to 
group  life,  hospitalization  and  pension  plans. 
Apply  company  policy  in  individual  cases. 

Supervise  the  company-wide  program  of  medical 
check-ups,  dispensaries. 

Promote  safety;  process  accident  claims;  take 
preventive  measures;  evaluate  experience  and 
reap  profit  from  it. 

Deal  with  organised  labor.  This  key  activity. 


being  both  strategic  and  tactical,  overlaps  the 
two  personnel  department  sections.  The  labor 
relations  people  can  also  serve  as  an  excellent 
line  of  communication  on  all  personnel  matters 
between  the  home  office  and  outlying  locations. 
Further  Good  Communication.  Someone  has 
said  that  communication  is  not  merely  a  chapter 
in  the  book  of  good  management — it  is  the 
whole  book.  Good  communication  is  not  easy, 
people  need  training  in  what,  how,  why  and 
when  to  communicate.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  achieve  is  communication  which  is 
alive. ' '  The  obvious  means,  up  to  and  including 
the  supervisory  level,  is  the  training  session  it- 
self. In  my  view,  training  at  this  level  is  not  part 
of  the  development  phase  at  all;  it  is  straight 
communication  directed  to  people  with  whom 
the  mere  written  word  falls  down.  In  some  com- 
panies I  get  an  impression  of  a  vacuum  when  it 
comes  to  this  kind  of  communication. 

The  Organization  Development  Section 

The  other  section  manager  under  the 
personnel  director  would  have  organization 
development  as  his  special  concern.  Among 
the  activities  under  this  heading  are: 

Salary  and  Wage  Administration.  This  is  most 
important  to  the  development  program,  affecting 
its  content  and  design. 

Spotting  Potential  Key  People.  This  activity 
includes  analysis  of  the  company's  probable 
needs  for  able  technical  and  managerial  person- 
nel, locating  the  required  people  within  the 
company  or  recruiting  them  on  a  systematic 
basis,  placing  such  people  advantageously,  fol- 
lowing up  with  regard  to  how  they  are  used  and 
what  progress  they  make. 

Appraisal  and  Development  of  Key  People.  See- 
ing that  appraisals  related  to  organizational  and 
functional  needs  are  made,  and  that  appropriate 
action  is  taken  as  a  result;  visualizing  and  mak- 
ing available  opportunities,  mostly  on  the  job, 
for  the  progressive  development  of  key  people; 
seeing  that  the  manpower  resources  of  the  whole 
company  are  capitalized — sometimes  by  the 
transfer  from  one  location  to  another — and  that 
no  person  is  lost  to  sight. 

Organisation  Planning.  This  is  an  analytical 
and  advisory  activity  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinuing audit  of  organization  design,  with  re- 
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gard  for  company  objectives  and  the  key  people 
who  are  available  or  needed  to  reach  them.  If 
there  is  a  time  schedule  for  reaching  certain 
goals,  the  person  charged  with  this  activity  will 
see  that  the  schedule  is  adhered  to  as  far  as 
possible. 

Incentive  Compensation.  This  activity  is  aimed 
to  bring  out  the  extra  ounce  of  effort.  It  relates 
primarily  to  key  salaried  people  and  the  sales 
staff,  but  might  also  include  skillfully  devised 
wage  incentives. 

The  Personnel  Director's  Job 

The  personnel  director  himself  I  see  as 
the  prime  philosopher  on  human  relations 
matters  as  they  bear  usefully  on  company 
performance.  It  is  up  to  him  to  visualize, 
conceive  and  direct  balanced-action  plans 
with  thoughtful  regard  for  what  the  com- 
pany must  accomplish.  ...  He  must  be 
technically  competent,  but  general  com- 
petence in  breadth  is  preferable  to  special- 
ized competence  in  depth.  He  has  to  look  at 
his  problems  first  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 


company's  needs  and  resources,  and  only 
secondly  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  the 
need  gets  satisfied  through  personnel  pro- 
cedures. It  is  important  that  this  horse-and- 
cart  relationship  shall  not  be  reversed. 

A  small  committee  is  suggested  to 
hammer  out  the  policy  details  in  personnel 
problems.  In  addition  to  the  personnel 
director  as  chairman,  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  a  vice  president,  the 
two  section  managers,  and  one  representa- 
tive each  of  line  management  and  financial 
management. 

My  thought  is  that  the  two  section 
managers  shall  be  executors  in  their  as- 
signed spots.  They  can  and  should  recom- 
mend innovations  and  changes,  but  their 
main  job  is  to  get  done  the  things  the 
personnel  director  wants  done.  To  be  sure, 
the  director  himself  must  also  be  prepared 
to  execute,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his 
philosophical,  policy  and  planning  con- 
tribution. 
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Small  Firms  Can  Train,  Too 


By  Thomas  C.  Kent 

Director  of  Personnel 

Daisy  Manufacturing  Company,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


HIGHLY  specialized  training  methods  for 
foremen  and  other  management  repre- 
sentatives, occasionally  described  here  and 
in  other  personnel  publications,  may  tend 
to  deter  personnel  officers  of  medium-  and 
small-sized  companies  from  making  a  begin- 
ing  in  the  training  field. 

The  fact  is,  good  training  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  personnel  officer,  with 
enthusiasm  enough,  and  preparation 
enough.  There's  no  need  to  be  discouraged 
because  your  personnel  budget  won't  permit 
hiring  a  training  specialist;  or  because  fees 
charged  by  your  local  university  or  manage- 
ment consulting  firms  offering  this  service 
appear  too  high  for  your  company's  reach. 
These  experts  are  worth  the  money,  but  if 
you  can't  pay  it,  your  firm  will  still  benefit 
by  training  given  to  management  repre- 
sentatives. 

Every  firm  has  its  weaknesses;  perhaps 
it  is  foremen's  ignorance  of  basic  company 
policies;  or  standard  operating  procedures; 
perhaps  it's  need  for  more  training  in 
"human  relations"  (that  tattered  phrase!). 
Maybe  it's  weak  communications;  a  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  company  organiza- 
tion; the  economics  of  the  business;  even  the 
need  for  improving  technical  competence. 

Preparation.  Obviously  top  manage- 
ment approval  is  needed  before  embarking 
on  such  a  program;  and  getting  this  will  be 
likely  to  help  pin-point  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses for  your  first  training  target. 

Whatever  your  company's  first  training 
need,  there  are  a  host  of  excellent  training 
aids  available.  There  are  top-notch  texts  and 
training  outlines  published  by  The  National 
Foreman's  Institute,  the  Bureau  of  National 


The  very  thought  of  training  supervisors 
and  managers  may  give  you  butterflies. 
You  think  you  don't  have  the  skill  or  the 
facilities  or  the  personnel  to  "put  on  a 
program. ' '  But,  says  the  author,  if  your 
people  need  training  you  can  give  it  to 
them.  The  big  thing  is  to  make  a  start. 
Later  will  be  soon  enough  to  add  any 
embroidery . 


Affairs  and  others  in  the  field.  Your  public 
library  (and  your  university's  industrial 
relations  library)  have  reading  lists  of 
sound  texts  on  training  supervisors — for 
your  reading,  first. 

Having  absorbed  these  basics,  you  can 
have  a  look  at  the  texts  available  for  the 
supervisors  themselves.  However,  these  are 
pretty  comprehensive,  and  using  them  as 
texts  for  a  beginning  course  may  tend  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  force  that  you  hope  to 
direct  at  the  single  subject  selected  for  yovu" 
first  training  project.  In  passing,  any  fore- 
man will  benefit  by  a  reading  of  Halsey's 
"Supervising  People",  or  Craig  and  Char- 
ter's "Personal  Leadership  in  Industr}^" 

Let's  assume  you  and  your  company's 
top  officer  have  selected,  as  your  first  prob- 
lem, the  need  to  acquaint  foremen  with 
basic  company  policies,  because  these  em- 
brace the  company's  attitude  toward  em- 
ployees, toward  the  union  agreement,  and 
gives  the  opportunity  to  make  a  start  in 
employee  relation  improvements.  If  your 
company  doesn't  have  a  policy  manual,  it 
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should  have  one.  If  it  does,  here's  your  text 
for  your  first  training  course. 

Look  into  Available  "Aids" 

Then  check  your  public  librar>''s  (and 
your  university's  (list  of  visual  training  aids 
that  are  available.  There  are  a  host  of  first- 
class  training  films  available  for  very  low 
rentals  ($1.50  to  $1.50)  on  a  wide  selection 
of  topics  ranging  fi:om  machine-tool  oper- 
ation to  safety;  from  new-employee  training 
to  grievance-handling.  They  can  be  used  as 
training  material  alone,  or  to  illustrate  a 
point  being  made  in  the  training  sessions. 
If  these  sources  of  films  do  not  supply  your 
needs,  you  can  get  a  catalog  of  rent-free 
training  movies  for  your  own  use  by  writing 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  Public 
Relations  Division,  General  Motors  Bldg., 
Detroit  2..  Used  in  training  GM's  foremen, 
they  are  top-notch. 

For  meetings,  try  to  arrange  for  an 
away-from-the-job  room,  with  a  black- 
board, for  weekly  meetings.  Note-paper  or, 
better,  notebooks  of  the  three-hole  8^/^  x  11 
size  should  be  provided. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  take  the 
men  away  from  their  departments  during 
working  hours,  an  hour  or  hour-and-a-half 
session  during  the  regular  work-day  seems 
to  bring  best  attendance  and  results.  In  any 
case,  try  to  have  the  men  paid  for  the  time 
spent  in  training  sessions.  It's  a  good  idea  not 
to  schedule  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  meetings 
for  your  first  training  course.  Other  fol- 
low-up courses  can  be  arranged  if  the  fore- 
men want  them — and  they  will.  However, 
it  also  seems  best  not  to  arrange  training 
sessions  during  the  summer  months. 

Have  Boss  at  First  Meeting 

At  the  outset,  be  sure  that  trainees 
understand  the  program  has  top  manage- 
ment support.  Many  firms  kick  off  training 
programs  by  inviting  the  men  to  dinner, 
with  the  company's  top  officer  as  host.  But 
even  if  a  dinner  can't  be  arranged,  the  Boss 


should  be  present,  and  have  something  to 
say,  at  the  first  training  session. 

Methods.  For  a  beginning,  the  lecture 
method — with  you  as  trainer  and  lecturer — 
probably  has  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Have  a  summary  ready  for  distribution  after 
your  talk,  covering  main  points,  but  ask 
the  men  to  take  supplementary  notes  of  their 
own  and  keep  them  in  the  notebooks  for 
reference. 

Your  own  ingenuity  and  imagination 
will  supply  plenty  of  ideas  to  keep  the  level 
of  interest  high.  As  we  did  earlier,  let's 
assume  the  topic  chosen  for  the  first  training 
course  is  one  covering  your  company's  basic 
policies  and  procedures.  You  can  pose 
specific  problems  arising  under  your  policies 
and  ask  for  solutions;  then  ask  for  discus- 
sion of  the  solutions  offered.  Reluctance  to 
"speak  up"  will  disappear  if  your  comments 
spark  interest.  You  can  use  an  occasional 
quiz,  to  keep  the  men  listening.  They 
needn't  be  graded  on  the  quiz  if  it  em- 
barasses  anyone;  but  the  quiz  will  help 
ensure  that  you're  being  understood. 

Some  companies  "break  up"  the  train- 
ing series  about  half-way  through  by 
scheduling  one  meeting  for  dinner,  away 
from  the  plant  and  in  the  evening,  followed 
by  a  night-shift  tour  of  a  neighboring  plant, 
preferably  one  of  your  company's  suppliers. 
These  occasional  dinner  meetings,  and  the 
tovu-s  following,  serve  to  build  up  a  better 
spirit  among  company  representatives, 
freshen  their  thinking  by  demonstrating 
how  other  companies  solve  problems  similar 
to  their  own,  and  may  give  them  a  new 
slant  on  improving  production  methods. 

Wealth  of  Training  Procedures 

There  are,  of  course,  other  excellent 
training  methods.  One  of  the  best  is  the 
"problem"  or  "case  method"  type,  best 
illustrated  by  Conference  Series  such  as  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company's  fine  slide-films 
on  "problem"  employees.  The  slides  are 
accompanied  by  a  recorded  voice  which  out- 
lines the  facts  shown  on  the  screen,  and  ends 
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with  the  question:  ""What  would  j(7»  do.  " 
Then  trainees  discuss  the  problem  and  pro- 
pose solutions.  An  outline  for  discussion, 
for  use  by  the  trainer,  accompanies  the 
material. 

There  are  other,  more  sophisticated, 
training  procedures  such  as  the  "confer- 
ence" method,  in  which  men  can  improve 
their  supervisory  skills  and  knowledge 
through  the  free  interchange  of  ideas.  But 
there  are  difficulties  here  for  the  neophyte 
trainer — and  possible  inhibition  of  free 
discussion  by  trainees  if  they  feel  they 
might  be  open  to  criticism.  It  can  be  ac- 
complished, and  successfully;  but  not  until 
the  men  gain  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  training  director. 

General  Suggestions.  If  you're  brave 
enough,  you  can  ask  the  men  to  "rate"  you 
as  a  trainer,  and  to  tell  the  amount  of  help 
they  derived  from  the  training,  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  A  mimeographed  question- 
naire with  multiple  choice  answers  (un- 
signed, of  course)  will  do  the  trick.  What- 
ever the  trainees  have  to  say  is  likely  to  be 
of  help  to  the  trainer,  if  further  training  is 
plarmed. 

If  it  is,  the  trainees  should  have  a 
chance  to  choose  the  subject  matter.  You 
will  probably  find  a  wide  curiosity  for  in- 
formation on  such  topics  as 

— How  are  manufacturing  costs,  and  burden, 
computed? 

— What  new  products  or  services  are  being 
planned  by  the  company? 

— What  progress  is  being  made  in  new  produc- 
tion methods? 

• — What  research  is  being  planned? 

— How  can  we  improve  quality  control? 

— How  can  we  share  in  writing  new  provisions 
into  the  union  contract? 

— How  can  we  cut  down  material-handling 
delays? 

— Can  we  get  help  in  methods  improvements? 

The  list  is  endless.  Topics  such  as  these 
open  new  avenues  for  training,  and  suggest 
the  use  of  other  staff  officials  in  your  com- 
pany for  training  lectures.  And  as  time  goes 


by,  you'll  find  more  confidence  among 
trainees;  less  of  the  feeling  that  they  are 
operating  in  a  vacuum.  When  this  begins  to 
happen,  you  will  find  less  need  for  the 
"teaching"  method  of  training — more  for 
open  discussion  and  participation  by  train- 
ees. Training  meetings  first  had  better  ac- 
quaint the  men  with  one  another's  think- 
ing, then  stir  up  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
fresh  ways  of  solving  problems. 

Get  your  feet  wet  in  foreman  training. 
One  caution;  don't  be  too  impatient  for 
results.  As  foremen  and  other  management 
trainees  grow  in  stature,  problems  tend  to 
diminish.  But  it  takes  time. 
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Editors  Welcome  Your  Ideas 


NOTHING  does  so  much  to  brighten  the 
editor's  day  as  to  find  in  his  morn- 
ing's mail  an  idea-packed  manuscript.  If  the 
manuscript  is  from  someone  he  never  heard 
from  before,  so  much  the  better — finding  a 
new  author  is  just  about  the  happiest  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him. 

Say  you  are  a  personnel  manager  with 
years  of  experience  and  many  ideas  on  the 
successful  operation  of  a  personnel  depart- 
ment. Or  you  are  an  industrial  psychologist, 
a  training  director,  an  employment  man- 
ager, a  specialist  in  human  relations.  What 
does  it  matter  that  you  may  not  have  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  an  author?  Informative 
manuscripts,  when  written  with  a  clear 
purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  accuracy  are 
read  hopefully  by  editors  whether  they 
were  solicited  or  not. 

In  this  exposition  we  are  speaking 
mainly  of  book  manuscripts,  but  some  of 
our  observations  apply  equally  to  article- 
length  pieces  for  periodicals.  Magazine 
editors  too  are  always  "in  the  market"  for 
good  material  and  it  makes  little  difference 
to  them  whether  or  not  the  writer  has  an 
established  reputation.  Every  editor  dreams 
of  discovering  new  talent,  and  one  mark  of 
the  good  editor  is  that  he  makes  such 
discoveries. 


Each  day's  mail  at  any  of  the  larger 
book  publishing  houses  brings  in  perhaps 
two  or  three  dozen  manuscripts.  Some  of 
these  were  invited  and  most  were  not.  A  few 
are  read  attentively,  the  rest  skimmed.  All 
of  them   receive  consideration,  and   none 
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If  you've  ever  flirted  with  the  idea  of 
writing  for  publication — as  who  hasntl 
— this  may  inspire  you  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  authors  point  out  that  you 
need  not  be  a  ivi^ard  with  words  to  get 
published;  ivhat  you  have  to  say  counts 
far  more  than  how  you  say  it.  Though 
they  talk  mostly  about  books,  some  of 
their  tips  on  preparing  and  submitting 
manuscripts  can  he  followed  profitably 
in  writing  for  magazines,  too. 


leaves  the  editor's  desk  without  being 
read.  The  end  product  in  a  small  minority 
of  instances  is  a  publishable  book. 

Assuming  that  you  have  submitted  a 
worthwhile  manuscript,  what  process  does 
it  undergo?  In  a  small  house  it  will  be  read 
personally  by  the  department  editor;  in  a 
large  one  it  may  be  read  by  his  assistant  or 
by  a  publisher's  reader,  who  will  prepare  a 
detailed  memorandum  for  the  editor.  The 
reader  not  only  views  a  manuscript  as  it  is 
on  arrival,  but  considers  what  it  might  be- 
come after  careful  editing. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  editor  cannot 
properly  evaluate  a  manuscript  because  it  is 
too  specialized.  In  that  case  he  will  first 
determine  whether  it  would  duplicate  a 
work  already  in  the  catalog.  If  it  does,  and 
he  feels  that  the  new  manuscript  is  not 
sufficiently  superior  to  the  old  to  justify 
internal  competition,  he  will  reluctantly 
reject  it.  But  in  that  case  he  would  sincerely 
suggest  that  the  manuscript  be  submitted 
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elsewhere.  He  might  even  telephone  his 
counterpart  in  a  rival  house  and  plead  its 
cause. 

If  there  is  no  duplication,  the  editor 
may  submit  your  manuscript  to  one  or  two 
consultants,  usually  authorities  in  your 
field.  (This  is  necessar\-  only  if  your  work  is 
highly  specialized.)  They  pass  upon  the 
accuracy  and  validity  of  your  thesis,  and 
in  this  they  try  to  be  objective.  The  editor 
is  on  guard  against  invidious  comparisons 
or  attempts  to  rewrite  the  book. 

Once  the  book  is  accepted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  a  royalty  contract.  While 
the  subject  of  royalties  is  complex,  it  is 
useful  to  note  that  the  author  may  request 
an  "advance."  This  is  often  done  to  meet 
such  expenses  as  manuscript  typing,  a  con- 
siderable outlay  on  the  author's  part. 

Editors  Help  Coxstructively 

There  may  be  stipulations  from  the 
editor  about  rewTiting  all  or  part  of  the 
manuscript.  It  may  be  necessary,  because 
of  production  costs,  to  eliminate  substantial 
portions.  This  decision  is  reached  after 
much  thought,  and  seldom  is  the  editor  too 
far  wrong  in  this  critical  connection. 

The  best  editing  preser^-es  the  author's 
ideas,  expression  and  style  if  they  are  good. 
But  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  make  changes. 
There  are  two  main  reasons.  Your  manu- 
script may  not  be  well-wTitten.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace not  to  wTite  prose  like  a  Stuart  Chase; 
you  have  your  own  profession,  and  it  hap- 
pens not  to  be  that  of  a  professional  writer. 
Why,  then,  should  you  be  expected  to  turn 
out  polished  prose?  Moreover,  the  pub- 
lisher's editorial  stylist  is  there  to  help  you 
iron  out  the  rough  spots.  He  will  pore  over 
the  manuscript,  reworking  sections  as 
needed,  and  raising  thoughtful  queries 
when  your  meaning  is  not  apparent  or  your 
emphasis  seems  misplaced.  He  may  invite 
you  in  for  several  conferences;  or,  if  this  is 
not  feasible,  he  will  initiate  a  fruitful  cor- 
respondence with  you. 

The  second  reason  for  revision  is  more 


serious.  The  editor  may  realize  that  your 
manuscript  has  an  axe  to  grind,  or  that  it 
is  ■\%Titten  down  to  your  audience,  or  that 
it  has  failed  to  include  some  highly  sig- 
nificant findings.  The  latter  contingency 
can  be  remedied  by  expanding  some  of  your 
material  or  by  adding  a  new  chapter.  The 
others,  however,  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. 

Value  ix  Incubation  Period 

Your  editor  may  ask  you  to  "sit"  on 
the  manuscript  for  a  few  months,  without 
ever  reading  it.  After  this  incubating 
period  you  may  reread  it  and  find  that  your 
approach  truly  has  been  immature.  You 
may  even  discover,  as  one  well-known  edi- 
tor has  put  it,  that  you  have  been  "brilliant 
at  hiding  the  basic  ideas."  You  will  be 
eager  to  do  a  rewrite  job. 

This  is  all  worth-while.  Needless  to 
say,  your  prestige  as  well  as  the  sales  will 
be  aided  by  a  thoughtfully  expressed  book. 
There  is  nothing  demeaning  about  rewrit- 
ing material  in  which  you  will  then  take 
far  greater  pride  of  authorship. 

It  usually  repays  you  to  follow  your 
editor's  suggestions,  for  he  is  able  to  speak 
objectively  about  the  shortcomings  of  your 
manuscript.  If  he  could  not  see  them,  then 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  not  be  in  his 
present  position.  He  is  a  much  more  sophis- 
ticated reader  than  most  of  your  potential 
audience  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
read  so  much.  He  is  not  a  city  slicker  trying 
to  take  you  down  a  peg.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  trj'ing  to  raise  the  level  of  your  book 
and  give  you  even  more  pride  in  authorship. 

Preparing  to  Go  to  Press 

We  now  enter  the  next  stage.  The 
manuscript  passes  from  the  author  to  the 
copy  editors  and  printers.  The  copy  editor 
prepares  the  manuscript  for  typesetting.  He 
reads  the  manuscript  carefully  and  checks 
the  headings;  he  reconciles  inconsistencies 
in  spelling,  grammatical  construction,  and 
hyphenation;  he  ascertains  that  chapters. 
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sections,  paragraphs,  figures,  tables,  and 
footnotes  are  in  correct  numerical  sequence; 
in  short,  he  attends  to  countless  details  that 
help  make  the  manuscript  clear,  simple, 
self-consistent,  and  readable. 

Unless  the  copy  editor  encounters 
difHcultics  that  the  editor  deems  important 
enough  to  refer  back  to  the  author,  the 
manuscript  goes  into  the  design  stage.  Here 
the  editorial  and  production  departments 
jointly  plan  the  layout  and  format  of  the 
book.  A  type  specialist  decides  upon  its 
typographical  appearance  and  it  is  marked 
for  the  printer. 

When  you  next  see  your  handiwork  it 
will  be  in  the  form  of  "galley  proofs." 
Although  these  proofs  have  been  proofread 
at  the  printer's,  you  are  expected  to  give 
them  another  reading.  Your  proofreading  is 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The 
typographical  proofreader  reads  mechani- 
cally to  see  that  the  copy  is  reproduced 
word  for  word,  including  the  errors,  and 
that  the  typographical  instructions  have 
been  carried  out.  You,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  reading  for  the  sense  as  well. 

This  gives  rise  to  an  important  cau- 
tion— namely,  that  it  is  almost  prohibi- 
tively expensive  for  the  author  to  make 
imnecessary  changes  once  typesetting  has 
begun.  If  the  printer  has  followed  your 
manuscript  copy  exactly,  you  should  change 
only  out-and-out  misstatements.  If  is  far  too 
late  to  improve  the  style  at  this  stage:  much 
better  to  do  your  polishing  on  the  manu- 
script before  any  type  is  set. 

To  Give  Your  Work  the  Best  Chance 

We  have  now  gone  into  the  process  of 
publishing  sufficiently  far  to  acquaint  you 
with  some  of  the  routines.  You  will  find 
more  detailed  information  in  the  Author's 
Guide  issued  by  your  publishers.  What  will 
be  more  valuable  to  you  at  this  point  is  a 
collection  of  hints  on  how  to  get  your 
manuscript  published. 

I .  Send  your  manuscript  to  a  specific  indivi- 
dual and  not  merely  to  the  publishing  company. 


(For  example.  Dr.  Ordway  Tcad,  Editor, 
Social  and  Economic  Books,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  not  to  The  Editors,  Harper  & 
Brothers.)  If  you  do  not,  it  may  be  lost 
altogether  or  it  may  float  around  the  build- 
ing for  weeks  before  it  gets  to  the  right 
man.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  a  copy  of  The 
Literary  Marketplace .  It  lists  the  publishing 
houses  and  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
editors.  Decide  which  editor  would  be  the 
logical  one  to  read  your  manuscript. 

i.  Unless  it  has  been  solicited,  do  not  send 
the  complete  manuscript.  Send  the  editor  a 
thorough  letter,  explaining  the  intent  of 
your  book.  If  it  is  on  a  technical  subject, 
give  some  particulars  of  your  background 
to  that  the  editor  can  see  that  you  are  com- 
petent. Include  the  Table  of  Contents,  the 
Introduction  or  Preface,  and  one  or  two 
sample  chapters.  The  letter  should  also 
mention  the  audience  at  whom  the  book  is 
aimed.  The  editor  can  give  you  an  answer 
much  sooner  than  if  you  send  the  entire 
manuscript. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  tele- 
phone the  editor  and  ask  for  an  appoint- 
ment before  you  submit  your  manuscript. 
You  can  talk  yourself  blue  in  the  face  with- 
out getting  a  commitment.  Let  the  manu- 
script speak  for  itself. 

3 .  Send  a  clear,  double-spaced,  typewritten 
manuscript,  not  a  carbon  copy.  This  avoids 
prejudicial  treatment.  It  is  only  human  na- 
ture not  to  want  to  read  a  dirty,  sloppy 
manuscript.  Do  not  use  onionskin  or  other 
inferior-grade  paper,  because  they  are  hard 
to  read.  Give  your  manuscript  every  chance. 
Competition  is  stiff  enough,  and  you  do  not 
want  anything  to  handicap  it  once  it  has 
reached  the  editor's  desk. 

4.  Fut  your  name  and  return  address  on 
everything  you  send.  Otherw^ise,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  your  material  back.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  insure  your  manuscript  against 
loss  in  transit. 

5 .  Keep  a  carbon  copy  oj  everything  you  send 
There  are  already  too  many  tragic  stories  of 
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JOB  failures,  in  large  measure,  result  from 
human  failures  rather  than  lack  of  job 
skills.  Instead  of  letting  the  employee  fail 
on  the  job,  management  should  recognize 
that  its  real  problems  are  with  human 
frailties  and  tr}'  to  control  them.  One  of 
the  best  means  of  control  is  enlightened 
supervision.  This  means  more  than  trained 
super^-ision;  it  means  supervision  that  is 
fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  human  be- 
havior and  not  simply  trained  in  rule-of- 
thumb  methods. 

i\n  assistant  cook  in  a  large  hospital 
kitchen  prepared  two  dishpans  full  of  cin- 
namon toast  for  the  internes.  The  toast  was 
browned,  buttered,  sugared,  and  sprinkled 
with  brown  spice.  It  looked  good  but  the 
internes  said,  "It  tastes  like  h — .  What  did 
you  use  on  it — soap?"  The  chef  hustled 
back  to  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  the  spice 
box.  It  was  labeled  "nutmeg."  The  whole 
job  had  to  be  done  over. 

This  is  an  example  of  carelessness. 
Carelessness  is  the  human  failure  that  causes 
more  discharges  than  any  other.  Evidence 
indicates  that  close  to  90  per  cent  of  all  dis- 
charges are  due  to  the  character  traits  or 
behavior  traits  people  have  acquired  which 
result  in  human  failures.  Only  ten  per  cent 
of  discharged  employees  are  fired  because  of 
lack  of  specific  skills.  Carelessness  is  re- 
sponsible for  14  of  the  90  per  cent. 

In  seeking  to  correct  carelessness  and 
other  faults,  the  supervisor's  attitude  is 
extremely  important  because  it  is  reflected 
in  his  actions.  His  attitude  influences  the 
way  he  will  see  and  interpret  the  behavior 
of  employees.  For  example,  he  may  inter- 
pret certain  behavior  as  loafing,  insubordi- 


Employees  are  most  often  fired,  not  for 
lack  of  ability,  but  for  being  careless, 
laZj',  uncooperative, or  taking  too  many 
days  off  for  '  'sickness' ' .  The  author  sug- 
gests that  companies  could  save  them- 
selves a  lot  of  costly  turnover  by  training 
supervisors  to  look  for  the  reasons  behind 
these  and  other  human  failings  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  correcting  the  work  con- 
ditions which  nourish  them  in  indi- 
vidual cases. 


nation,  failure  to  cooperate,  disregard  of 
company  property,  and  being  unwrilling  to 
do  a  full  day's  work.  But  the  employees 
may  think  of  this  same  behavior  as  resting, 
face-saving,  lack  of  skill,  an  accident,  and 
reluctance  to  begin  a  job  that  cannot  be 
completed  that  day.  Inaccurate  interpreta- 
tions result  in  misunderstandings,  which 
cause  labor  turnover  that  is  xmnecessary, 
expensive  and  wasteful. 

The  supervisor's  position  is  the  more 
difficult  because  there  are  almost  as  many 
reasons  for  human  failure  as  there  are 
people,  since  even,-  individual  is  different. 
Practically  all  of  the  troublesome  traits  are 
under  personal  control,  however,  and  can 
be  corrected  or  eliminated.  Let  us  consider 
two  or  three  of  the  most  flagrant  of  these 
common  human  failings. 

Carelessness  Biggest  Cause  of  Failure 

Carelessness,  considered  by  some  au- 
thorities the  worst  offender,  is  definitelv  a 
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personal  matter.  It  is  a  state  of  mind;  the 
careless  individual  has  disordered  thought 
and  maladjusted  behavior.  The  fault  does 
not  develop  overnight,  but  is  a  result  of 
background  and  growing  up.  Children  are, 
perhaps,  just  as  careless  and  destructive  in 
their  basic  urges  as  they  are  constructive. 
When  adults  retain  childish  patterns  of  be- 
havior they  show  their  immaturity. 

Bosses  dislike  carelessness  because  it  is 
irritating  and  costly.  It  is  a  thorn  in  the 
boss's  ego,  tearing  down  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  minimizing  the  importance  of 
the  work  he  is  responsible  for. 

The  careless  person  requires  a  helpful 
supervisor.  But  supervisors  are  people,  too, 
and  they  have  their  own  peculiar  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Carelessness  can  be  a 
disease  of  supervisors,  just  as  it  is  a  disease 
of  workers.  Supervisors  are  considered  nor- 
mal, but  when  people  don't  work  properly 
— that  is,  in  a  careful  manner — superviors 
may  develop  feelings  and  emotions  about 
them  instead  of  finding  out  why  they  act  as 
they  do  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

A  good  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
careless  worker  is  to  put  him  with  a  group 
of  careful  workers  where  he  has  to  keep 
with  the  group  on  every  piece  of  work.  He 
has  to  move  when  they  move  or  rest  when 
they  rest.  Or  put  him  on  a  simple  repetitive 
operation  where  every  action  is  a  habit 
pattern  known  as  a  "perfect  performance." 

The  modern  supervisor  is  reluctant  to 
discharge  an  employee  until  he  has  done  all 
within  his  power  to  change  the  employee 
into  a  careful,  skilled  worker.  But  in  trying 
to  cure  the  employee  of  carelessness  he 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  going 
overboard  in  his  judgment  and  expecting 
an  employee  to  be  compulsively  careful. 
Too  much  carefulness  is  equally  abnormal. 

Absenteeism  Linked  to  Carelessness 

Absenteeism  for  reasons  other  than 
illness  is  another  of  the  leading  causes  of 
discharge.  If  we  should  analyze  the  absen- 
teeism we  would  find  that  there  is  no  single 


cause  for  it,  but  that  illness  is  the  reason 
usually  given.  Whether  the  illness  is  physi- 
cal or  mental,  people  will  name  a  physical 
illness  as  the  reason  because  they  know  that 
it  is  an  acceptable  one.  Since  carelessness  is 
a  mental  illness,  it  is  altogether  possible 
that  it  contributes  considerably  to  absen- 
teeism. If  the  supervisor  does  not  provide 
for  adequate  individual  recognition  within 
the  working  group,  the  careless  person  will 
find  very  little  satisfaction  in  the  work  en- 
vironment and  will  not  show  up  for  work. 

Another  human  failure  responsible  for 
people  losing  their  jobs  is  non-cooperation. 
Non-cooperation  is  the  failure  to  act  jointly 
with  others,  a  failure  to  work  together 
with  understanding  and  harmony.  It  in- 
volves an  unwillingness  to  help  when  it 
isn't  necessarily  a  duty  to  do  so. 

Non-cooperative  people  fail  at  group 
effort.  They  are  individualists  and  inter- 
ested more  in  self  than  in  the  group.  They 
cannot  get  along  well  with  others  or  with 
the  "boss".  They  feel  that  the  boss  has  too 
much  authority,  and  that  he  is  above  them. 
The  boss  makes  them  feel  inferior  and  un- 
important. They  are  negative  to  suggestion, 
explanations,  or  help  of  any  kind.  They 
believe  things  are  wrong  unless  done  their 
way.  They  have  a  personality  disorder 
known  as  negativism. 

How  Non-cooperation  Shows  up 

Non-cooperation  is  a  common  trait  of  the 
immature  mind.  It  represents  conscious  or 
unconscious  rebellion  and  is  a  stubborn  and 
resistive  behavior.  The  non-cooperative  per- 
son finds  satisfaction  in  refusing  to  do  what 
is  expected  of  him  and  even  in  doing  the 
opposite.  He  thus  asserts  his  independence. 
Habits  of  non-cooperation  or  negativism 
begin  in  childhood,  and  negativistic  adults 
are  still  immature. 

Non-cooperation  or  negativism  shows 
up  in  the  work  situation  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  may  result  in  slowdowns,  with 
work  schedules  unaccountably  delayed,  and 
low  production,   disagreeable  attitudes  of 
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workers,  disrespect,  quality  of  workman- 
ship below  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
worker,  decline  of  responsibility,  "passing 
the  buck,"  finding  chances  to  take  advan- 
tage of  leeways,  failure  to  go  out  of  the 
way  in  routine  duties  to  the  slightest  extent 
where  it  might  be  helpful  to  others  or  when 
asked. 

Non-cooperation  or  negativism  on  the 
part  of  the  adult  worker  may  be  caused  by 
an  inferior  feeling  on  the  job,  by  jealousy, 
boredom  of  work  below  the  ability  of  the 
worker,  fear,  quarrelsomeness,  and  stub- 
bornness. 

The  supervisor  or  company  may  also 
invoke  non-cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
employee.  Some  causes  are  broken  promises, 
lack  of  recognition,  giving  conflicting  or- 
ders, bad  working  conditions,  assigning 
work  beneath  employee's  capacity,  fancied 
grievances  based  on  misunderstanding,  dis- 
turbing rumors  or  gossip,  duplication  of 
effort,  excessive  use  of  discipline  or  nagging, 
affording  no  opportunity  to  exercise  initia- 
tive, and  poor  planning  and  scheduling. 

Handling  the  Non-cooperative  Worker 

Non-cooperation  or  negativism  can  be 
corrected  by  the  supervisor  and  should  be, 
because  many  employees  who  have  this 
disease  are  extremely  well  qualified  as  far  as 
job  skills  are  concerned.  The  supervisor  can 
reduce  negativism  by  rewarding  "positive- 
ness"  or  cooperation.  He  can  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  He  should  find  out  and 
remove  the  cause  of  each  individual's  non- 
cooperation.  Conditions  that  antagonize 
workers  can  be  corrected,  adequate  equip- 
ment can  be  supplied,  physical  conditions 
can  be  improved,  individuals  can  be  better 
placed  and  fitted  to  jobs.  Supervisors  can 
give  the  employee  responsibility,  plan,  or- 
ganize, and  schedule  job  operations  effi- 
ciently, be  good-natured  in  answering  ques- 
tions and  helping  workers  when  help  is 
requested,  show  interest  in  the  employees 
and  their  welfare. 

A  third  human  failure  responsible  for 


loss  of  jobs  is  that  of  laziness.  It  seems  to 
cause  about  as  many  discharges  as  non- 
cooperation.  Laziness  is  a  tendency  to  inac- 
tivity, a  lack  of  enough  effort  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  exert  himself.  Almost  everyone 
knows  its  symptoms  but  does  not  know  its 
causes.  In  some  instances,  the  cause  is  phys- 
ical but  in  many  other  instances  it  is 
mental.  If  a  physical  checkup  of  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  reveal  any  organic  disease 
or  tendency  to  inactivity,  then  in  all  proba- 
bility the  laziness  is  mental. 

Laziness  a  Common  Fault 

Young  people  often  give  the  boss  the 
impression  of  laziness.  If  the  individual  is 
growing  rapidly  and  eats  a  lot,  he  may  not 
get  enough  energy  from  his  food  to  provide 
him  with  action  tendencies.  Glandular  dis- 
turbances may  also  be  the  cause  of  laziness. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gi-owing  youth  may 
have  emotional  trouble  that  causes  laziness. 
If  he  has  been  picked  on  at  home,  or  feels 
neglected  or  rejected,  he  may  develop  an 
aversion  toward  work  which  is  interpreted 
as  laziness. 

In  many  instances  the  individual  has 
never  found  work  which  interests  him  and 
thus  he  neglects  his  assignments  and  gives 
the  impression  of  laziness.  If  his  drives  and 
motives  can  be  determined  before  placing 
him  on  the  job,  a  failure  because  of  laziness 
can  be  prevented.  Laziness  is  also  an  evi- 
dence of  emotional  immaturity.  Children 
would  rather  play  than  work.  Lazy  adults 
are  the  same.  They  can  put  out  all  kinds  of 
energy  in  activities  which  interest  them 
after  leaving  the  job. 

Bosses  Take  the  Laz;y  Way  Too 

Supervisors  exhibit  signs  of  laziness 
too.  They  will  sometimes  fire  a  lazy  person 
because  they  are  themselves  too  lazy  to 
perform  the  complete  job  of  supervision. 
A  supervisor  can  often  cure  laziness  by 
showing  his  people  the  importance  of  the 
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THE  aim  of  a  booklet  rack  program  is  to 
to  furnish  employees  with  educational 
reading  material  on  economic  problems 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  success  of  free 
enterprise.  At  present,  an  estimated  three 
thousand  companies  of  all  sizes  and  types 
operate  reading  rack  programs.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
already  have  or  are  planning  to  have  such 
a  program. 

Booklets  fall  into  two  categories :  man- 
agement centered  and  employee  centered. 
All  must  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce 
employees  to  take  them  out  of  the  racks  to 
read  and  absorb.  Booklets  on  business,  gov- 
ernment and  social  problems  are  the  heart 
of  a  program,  but  an  overdose  of  such 
"heavy"  material  would  be  the  quickest 
way  to  dull  interest  in  the  whole  idea. 
Therefore,  this  type  of  material  is  balanced 
by  self-help  and  inspirational  subjects,  and 
booklets  on  sports,  hobbies,  personal  eco- 
nomics and  how-to-do-it  projects. 

Basic  Groups.  For  program  planning,  it 
is  useful  to  classify  all  booklets  in  one  of 
these  five  groups :  (i)  Booklets  designed  to 
give  employees  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  business  system,  our 
form  of  government  and  our  major  social 
problems,  (x)  Health  and  safety  booklets 
to  help  cut  lost  time  due  to  sickness  and 
accidents.  (3)  Inspirational  booklets  de- 
signed to  help  employees  achieve  richer, 
fuller  lives  as  employees,  individuals  and 
citizens.  (4)  Booklets  to  help  employees 
solve  their  personal,  financial  and  economic 
problems  of  living.  (5)  Booklets  on  sports, 
hobbies,  family  recreation  and  how-to-do-it 
projects. 

Racks  should  be  located  so  that  every 


Whether  you  are  thinking  of  starting  to 
use  reading  racks,  or  want  to  increase 
the  "take"  and  value  oj your  going  pro- 
gram, you  II  find  a  lot  oj  answers  here. 
The  author  discusses  "package"  pro- 
grams versus  the  buying  oj  selected  titles 
jrom  different  publishers.  He  compares 
single-subject  with  multi-subject  book- 
lets. He  gives  tips  on  timing,  booklet 
quantities,  and  placement. 


employee  normally  will  pass  by  one  at  least 
once  a  day.  The  most  favored  locations  are 
near  entrances,  time  clocks,  water  coolers, 
vending  machines,  bulletin  boards,  and  in 
recreation  rooms  and  cafeterias.  In  office 
buildings,  one  rack  should  be  located  on 
every  floor. 

One  title  in  the  economic  category 
should  always  be  available  in  the  racks. 
To  encourage  pickup  of  such  booklets, 
lighter  material  should  also  be  available. 
The  best  policy  is  to  offer  three  titles  at  all 
times — one  management  centered,  one  em- 
ployee centered  and  one  in  the  interest  of 
both,  such  as  a  booklet  on  health  or  safety. 

One  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
in  a  good  program  is  to  have  some  material 
in  the  racks  at  all  times.  Nothing  can  kill 
the  employees'  pickup  habit  quicker  than 
racks  which  have  no  booklets  in  them 
four  days  out  of  five.  To  avoid  this,  many 
program  administrators  place  some  booklets 
in  the  racks  each  day.  Others  refill  them 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  those  rare 
instances  where  booklets  are  left  over,  they 
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should  be  pulled  out  of  the  racks  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  held  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  put  back.  They'll  gradually 
disappear.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  on  hand 
one  or  two  "spare"  titles  w^hich  can  be 
used  if  a  scheduled  shipment  fails  to  arrive 
in  time,  or  if  a  "run"  on  the  racks  cleans 
out  a  popular  booklet  in  a  few  hours. 

Keeping  a  record  of  the  number  of 
booklets  placed  in  the  racks,  the  number 
taken,  and  the  number  left  over  (if  any)  is 
extremely  useful,  both  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  program  and  for  the 
annual  report  to  top  management. 

Package  Deal  or  Selective  Buying? 

Whether  to  buy  a  package  program 
from  one  of  the  publishers  who  offers  a 
complete  service,  or  to  build  a  program 
through  selective  buying,  depends  upon 
many  factors.  Most  companies  have  found  it 
best  to  start  out  with  a  service,  because  this 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  gain  experi- 
ence while  having  the  assurance  that  noth- 
ing will  go  radically  wrong  while  they're 
learning.  Later  on,  many  companies  switch 
over  to  selective  buying  and  tailor  the 
program  more  specifically  to  their  own 
company  needs.  Companies  operating  a 
package  program  have  found  it  wise  to  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  several  reliable 
publishers.  In  this  way,  they  always  have 
a  choice  of  booklets  from  which  to  make  a 
substitution  in  the  event  they  must  turn  a 
booklet  down  from  their  regular  supplier. 
Administrators  operating  a  large  pro- 
gram, say  i,ooo  or  more  booklets  a  week, 
who  are  able  to  devote  the  time  to  it,  un- 
questionably can  develop  a  better  program 
for  themselves  by  buying  selectively  from 
the  many  reputable  publishers  in  the  field. 

How  Many  and  How  Often? 

According  to  a  survey  by  Industrial 
Relations  News,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  companies  with  rack  programs  use  one 
new  title  a  week,  and  practically  all  of  the 
large  companies  do  this.  Most  companies 


start  with  one  booklet  for  every  two  em- 
ployees, and  then  order  more  as  the  "take" 
increases.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
longer  a  program  is  in  operation,  the  higher 
the  percentage  of  "take."  Some  companies, 
particularly  those  buying  selectively,  ad- 
just the  quantity  up  or  down  depending  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  booklets. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
use  of  the  racks  for  distributing  company 
pamphlets  on  pension  plans  and  other 
fringe  benefits,  executive  reports  and 
speeches,  annual  reports,  suggestion  system 
material,  and  industry  literature.  When 
such  material  is  used,  other  titles  can  be 
replaced  proportionately,  or  it  can  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  regular  booklets. 

Single-  or  Multiple-Subject? 

Some  publishers  believe  that  a  booklet 
should  be  on  only  one  subject,  treated  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  pages  avail- 
able. Others  believe  in  combining  a  number 
of  subjects  into  one  booklet. 

Single-subject  publishers  believe  that: 

I.  One-subject  booklets  can  be  placed 
in  a  definite  category  to  conform  with  the 
policy   of  the   company. 

2..  When  copies  of  a  single-subject 
booklet  disappear  from  the  racks,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  many  of  the  employees  read 
and  absorbed  the  material  on  that  par- 
ticular subject. 

3 .  One-subject  booklets  are  more  forth- 
right. The  titles  generally  are  descriptive 
of  the  material  inside,  and  when  employees 
pick  up  the  booklets  they  know  what 
they're  getting. 

The  multi-subject  publishers  believe  that: 

I.  Multi-subject  booklets  contain  the 
same  relative  percentage  of  subject  matter 
as  the  basic  categories. 

2..  Multiple-subject  booklets  are  more 
popular  with  employees. 

3.  A  short  "heavy"  article  sand- 
wiched in  between  two  "light"  articles  is 
more  apt  to  be  read  and  absorbed  than  if 
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it  is  expanded  and  printed  separately  in  a 
single-subject  booklet. 

Only  research  will  reveal  which  group 
of  publishers  does  the  better  job,  but  the 
two  largest  companies  with  rack  programs 
use  single-subject  booklets  almost  exclu- 
sively. 

A  Screening  Committee 

Some  booklet  program  administrators, 
particularly  in  large  companies,  have  found 
it  useful  to  set  up  a  small  screening  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  the  selection  of  booklets. 
It  should  be  impressed  on  the  committee 
that  its  job  is  to  review  booklets  objectively 
and  reject  those  that  it  considers  to  be  of 
doubtful  value,  but  not  to  act  as  censor  in 
eliminating  booklets  which  the  members, 
personally,  do  not  happen  to  care  for. 

After  reviewing  every  booklet  for 
content,  the  overall  treatment  is  next  most 
important  to  consider:  the  attractiveness  of 
the  cover,  the  color  (to  avoid  using  the 
same  color  several  times  in  a  row),  the 
whiteness  and  "feel"  of  the  paper,  and  the 
neatness  and  clearness  of  the  printing. 

If  a  company  has  a  large  rack  program, 
it  can  save  on  its  budget  by  purchasing 
centrally  for  its  different  locations.  It  also 
can  save  time,  trouble  and  economize 
further  by  having  its  suppliers  drop-ship 
specified  quantities  to  its  various  locations. 

The   Future   of  Reading   Racks 

The  majority  of  the  estimated  three 
thousand  companies  which  have  installed 
programs  consider  their  investment  as 
money  well  spent.  Robert  M.  Snibbe, 
president  of  Employee  Relations,  Inc.  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  leading  publishers  in 
the  field,  points  to  an  Opinion  Research 
report  which  shows  that  the  use  of  reading 
racks  in  large  companies  has  almost 
tripled — from    17%   to    46% — since    1951. 

"This  phenomenal  success  of  racks  in 
such  a  short  history,"  says  Mr.  Snibbe, 
"stands  as  proof  of  their  accomplishment 
and  their  great  promise  for  the  future  in 


helping  to  break  down  the  white-collar- 
blue-collar  curtain  that  too  often  exists  be- 
tween management  and  employees.  This  in 
turn  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  productivity 
which  could  contribute  greatly  to  stemming 
the  insidious  price-wage  spiral  of  inflation 
that  threatens  to  wreck  our  economy." 
Of  course,  as  the  rack  volume  grows, 
quality  can  be  improved.  As  quality  im- 
proves, in  turn,  the  impact  will  be  still 
greater.  Concurrently,  research  will  help 
both  publishers  and  administrators  to  do  a 
better  job.  The  inevitable  result  should  be  a 
greater  understanding  of  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  business  problems,  and  a  better 
relationship  between  management  and 
labor. 

Preventing  Job  Failures 

(Continued  from  -page  217) 

work  they  are  doing  or  by  putting  misfits 
on  more  suitable  or  more  interesting  work. 
Often,  if  the  supervisor  will  take  interest 
in  an  employee's  job  and  show  him  how  he 
can  do  it  better  and  easier,  the  person's 
apparent  laziness  will  evaporate.  There 
must  be  some  kind  of  incentive  and  the  in- 
centive must  touch  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual. When  a  "want"  in  an  individual  is 
nourished  there  is  created  a  drive  to  satisfy 
that  want  and  the  seeming  laziness  disap- 
pears. 

Often  laziness,  or  rather  its  outward 
manifestation,  is  a  habit.  If  an  individual 
has  been  picked  on,  as  a  child,  for  not  doing 
things  right  or  has  been  forced  to  do  things 
he  did  not  like  to  do,  he  builds  up  resent- 
ments and  aversions  to  doing  anything  at 
all,  for  fear  that  he  cannot  do  anything 
right  and  cannot  please  his  parents.  His  fear 
of  failure  to  please  is  a  habit,  and  conse- 
quently he  will  not  try  to  please;  he  will  not 
try  to  do  anything  even  when  asked  to  do  it. 

All  causes  of  failures,  like  laziness, 
have  their  sources.  If  the  source  of  the 
failing  can  be  uncovered,  the  supervisor  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  salvage  the 
employee  and  prevent  the  discharge. 


As  You  Were  Saying 


UNION  LEADERS  STUDY  JOB  EVALUATION 


DURING  the  past  summer  a  dozen  top 
union  officers  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association  got  together  at  Shaw- 
nee on  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania's  Po- 
cono  mountains,  for  a  week-long,  hard- 
working seminar  on  job  evaluation.  Aside 
from  the  subject,  the  seminar  was  unusual,  if 
not  unique,  in  several  respects. 

To  begin  with,  the  affair  from  start  to 
finish  was  initiated,  organized  and  run  by 
and  for  a  handful  of  a  single  union's  top 
officials.  Chiefly  responsible  was  Lee  W. 
Minton,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
AFL-CIO  and  president  of  the  International 
in  the  glass  container  and  fiber  glass  in- 
dustry. Another  imusual  element  was  the 
location  of  the  meeting,  far  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  business  setting,  where  the 
participants  could  concentrate  for  five  full 
working  days  on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  was 
interesting  too  that,  rather  than  a  college 
professor,  the  union  group  chose  a  member 
of  a  management  consultant  firm — Donald 
A.  (Scotty)  Crawford,  a  labor  arbitrator 
associated  with  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associ- 
ates of  Philadelphia — to  conduct  the 
seminar. 

Behind  the  seminar  was  the  fact  that 
the  recently  signed  national  labor  agree- 
ment had  for  the  first  time  included  a  pro- 
vision recognizing  the  need  for  job  evalu- 
ation in  the  many  companies  in  the 
industry  that  do  not  already  have  it.  Lee 
Minton  wanted  his  top  union  negotiators 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  job 
evaluation  principles  and  methods  so  that 


they  would  be  better  able  to  represent  the 
union  membership  in  negotiations  on  the 
matter  with  employers.  Among  officials  he 
summoned  to  the  meeting  were  Raymond 
H.  Dalton,  International  vice  president, 
How-ard  A.  Taylor,  treasurer.  Dale  D. 
Clutter,  special  assignments  officer,  J. 
Belton  Warren,  director  of  organization, 
and  Clarence  E.  Parry,  director  of  research 
and  education.  The  "students"  came  from 
across  the  country  and  from  Canada. 

Harry  Welsh,  personnel  manager  of 
Owens-Illinois,  one  of  the  biggest  em- 
ployers in  the  industry,  opened  the  seminar 
with  a  brief  talk  and  a  showing  of  the 
company's  demonstration  film  on  job 
evaluation.  After  that,  "Scotty"  Craw^ford 
took  over.  He  reports  that  his  small  "class" 
drove  him  harder  than  any  group  he  ever 
taught  in  his  four  or  five  years  at  Stanford; 
they  were  eager  to  learn  all  they  could  and 
kept  at  it  four  to  five  hours  a  day.  Even 
before  the  meetings  ended,  the  participants 
were  already  promoting  the  idea  of  another 
seminar  within  six  months  to  get  more 
depth. 

To  my  mind,  this  constructive  and 
business-like  action,  designed  to  train 
imion  leaders  to  deal  intelligently  with  a 
matter  of  importance,  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  U.S.  labor  movement  today 
than  are  the  shenanigans  which  get  so 
much  publicity.  It's  too  bad  that  fraud  and 
corruption  are  so  much  more  newsworthy 
than  the  honest  efforts  of  able  labor  leaders. 

H.M.T. 


RENTING  HELP  INSTEAD  OF  HIRING 


WHEN  a  big  consumer  magazine  like 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  features  a 
business  service  editorially,  with  half  a 
dozen   pictures    and    all    the    trimmings — 


that's  news.  Under  the  heading  "Boom  in 
Part-time  Jobs'",  an  article  by  William 
Barry  Furlong  in  the  June  15  Post  described 
what  the  sub-head  called  "a  new  system  of 
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providing  interesting  profitable  jobs  for 
people  who  work  only  when  they  feel  like 
it."  An  interesting  coincidence  was  that 
the  June  issue  of  Persomul  Journal,  coming 
out  on  the  same  day  as  the  Post  issue,  carried 
the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements  for 
Manpower  Inc.  (S05  N.  Plankinton  Ave., 
Milwaukee)  one  of  the  firms  named  in  the 
Post  article. 

The  "new  system"  isn't  quite  as  new  as 
the  story  made  out.  Business  Week  wrote 
it  up  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  other  publications  had 
taken  notice  even  earlier.  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,  house  organ  of  Philadelphia's 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  advertising  men, 
some  time  ago  started  out  a  story  like  this: 

Always  there  seems  to  be  something  new 
popping  up  just  when  we  think  we  have  every- 
thing tabulated  and  classified.  At  least  it  is 
novel  to  us  when  we  first  hear  of  it  even  though 
it  may  have  been  going  on  for  quite  a  while. 
Such  an  addition  to  our  own  fund  of  information 
came  this  year  when  (we)  found  it  necessary  to 
obtain  regular  part-time  service  in  our  office.  It 
was  desirable  to  add  such  help  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  bookkeeping  load  by 
the  addition  of  tax  and  social  security  records. 
The  answer  was  found  in  a  service  working  under 


the  name  of  Manpower.  Any  type  of  office  help  for 
part-time,  peak  loads,  vacation  relief,  or  similar 
demands    is    available    through  Manpower.  .  .  . 

The  piece  by  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sipley, 
director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Photography,  went  on  to  explain  that 
needed  people  are  rented  from  the  agency 
and  remain  on  the  agency  payroll.  Thus  the 
agency  takes  care  of  the  withholding  tax, 
social  security,  workmen's  compensation 
and  so  on.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
company  needing  temporary  help  escapes 
the  considerable  costs  of  hiring,  with  its 
testing  and  screening,  the  entry  of  records 
and  so  on. 

Manpower  is  far  from  alone  in  the 
business  of  supplying  emergency  help.  The 
Post  article  points  out  that,  while  there 
were  less  than  a  dozen  such  agencies  over 
the  country  ten  years  ago,  now  there  are 
more  than  forty  with  offices  in  New  York 
City  alone.  Among  other  firms  mentioned 
were  Office  Services,  Workman  Service,  and 
the  Russell  Kelly  Office  Service.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  8  3^  millions  of  part-time  workers 
were  employed  in  the  summer  of  1956, 
while  during  the  Christmas  season  the 
number  probably  exceeds  fifteen  millions. 


PROFITS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  RELATIONS 


AN  Industrial  Relations  Director  of  the 
/jl  Rheem  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York  City,  had  just  been  transferred  to  a 
plant  where  they  have  weekly  meetings 
attended  by  all  managers  and  foremen.  Our 
thanks  to  Robert  G.  Belote,  Rheem's 
director  of  industrial  relations,  for  sending 
us  a  copy  of  the  talk  made  by  the  new  man 
at  the  first  such  meeting  he  attended.  Mr. 
Belote  believes  that  it  "includes  some 
pretty  good  philosophy  for  an  industrial 
relations  man."  Parts  of  the  talk  follow: 

Since  this  is  my  first  week  at  this  plant,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  report  to  you  for  the 
industrial  relations  department  or  to  discuss 
specific  problems.  However,  I  do  welcome  this 


opportunity  to  discuss  generally  some  of  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween management  and  employees  which  we 
will  be  trying  to  establish  and  maintain. 

First,  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  relation- 
ship and  a  lasting  one,  we  must  have  a  profitable 
operation.  Both  management  and  employees 
must,  at  all  times,  keep  uppermost  in  their 
minds  the  basic  truth  that  the  greatest  measure 
of  well-being  to  the  employees  and  the  stock- 
holders lies  in  the  success  of  the  company.  The 
success  of  the  company  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  management  to  sell  our  services  in  the  form  of 
products,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
employee,  whether  in  management  or  on  the 
production  line,  to  do  everything  that  he  can 
to  make  it  easier  for  management  to  sell  his 
service. 


AS  YOU  WERE  SAYING 
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If  we  are  successful  and  prosperous,  a  good 
working  relationship  comes  fairly  easily  and, 
by  the  same  token,  prosperity  and  success  come 
easier  where  there  is  a  good  working  relation- 
ship. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  running  a  profit- 
able plant  and  maintaining  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship bet^veen  management  and  employees  is 
a  sound  communications  program,  one  that  pro- 
vides the  means  of  letting  people  know  what's 
going  on,  one  that  gives  them  the  bad  news  as 
well  as  the  good  news.  I  hope  that,  with  af>- 
proval  of  our  management,  we  will  be  able  to 
re-establish  a  plant  paper.  I  hope  we  can  make 
use  of  group  meetings  such  as  these  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  employee  letters,  to  bring  about 
improved  communications  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  problems. 

A  good  climate  for  cooperation  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  understanding,  and  under- 
standing cannot  exist  without  knowledge. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  of  good  employee  rela- 
tions is  the  free  interchange  of  information.  A 
sound  relationship  requires  not  only  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  for  one  another,  but  also 
sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding  that 
either  party  can,  in  most  cases,  predict  in  advance 
what  the  other's  viewpoint  will  be  with  respect 
to  any  particular  problem.  Surprise  actions  on 
either  side  do  not  tend  to  build  confidence  and 
respect. 

Another  fundamental  for  good  relations  is  a 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  this  can 
just  as  well  be  reversed  and  call  for  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  Regardless  of  what 
surveys  show  as  to  what  men  want  most  from 
their  jobs,  pay  is  important.  It  is  the  one  thing 
they  get  out  of  their  jobs  that  is  not  called  a 
fringe  benefit.  It  is  the  basic  reason  men  work; 
so,  a  fair  day's  pay  is  important  and  a  fair  day's 
work  is  why  an  employer  pays  an  employee.  If 
there  is  not  value  received  both  ways,  fair  pay 
for  the  work  done  and  a  fair  day's  work  for  the 
pay  received,  one  or  the  other  will  be  unhappy 
and  a  sound  relationship  is  impossible. 

Most  students  of  labor  relations  will  tell 
you  that  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  harmonious 
relations  is  a  recognition  of  the  political  nature 
of  labor  unions,  that  union  representatives  are 
elected  officers  and  they  must  act  to  protect  their 
own  status.  If  they  are  left  uninformed  or  are 


put  in  a  bad  light  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow 
members,  they  will  usually  be  pretty  hard  to  get 
along  with. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  this.  I  believe  it  is 
true  because  it  fits  in  with  the  nature  of  man. 
But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  equally  important  to 
recognize  that  the  foremen  are  the  key  men  in 
management-employee  relations.  They  represent 
the  company  to  the  employee.  They  determine 
more  than  anyone  else  what  an  employee  thinks 
of  his  job  and  his  company.  What  happens  to  an 
employee  at  his  work  place,  the  relationship  he 
enjoys  or  suffers  in  his  day-to-day  tasks,  is  of 
paramount  importance.  It  is  the  foreman  who 
governs  this  day-to-day  relationship.  Therefore, 
his  status  must  be  protected. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  foreman  is 
a  part  of  management,  the  part  that  gets  the  job 
done.  He  administers  the  labor  agreement  and 
he  should  be  the  one  who  settles  grievances.  The 
industrial  relations  department's  function  is  to 
help  the  foreman  and  the  production  manager, 
not  to  take  over  their  jobs. 

Before  I  close,  I  think  I  should  say  that  I 
know  of  no  magic  formula  to  prevent  problems 
from  arising  or  to  make  them  disappear;  but,  if 
we  tackle  them  one  by  one  and  try  to  under- 
stand human  nature  and  put  ourselves  in  the 
other  fellow's  place,  I  believe  we  can  reasonably 
resolve  all  the  problems  that  do  arise.  By  work- 
ing together,  we  can  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  more  profitable  operation  which 
will  mean  more  security  and  better  jobs  for  all 
of  us. 


The  popular  assumption  has  been  that  there  is  a  positive 
relationship  between  employee  morale  and  efficiency.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan  Institute  of  Social  Research 
now  seem  to  indicate  that  low  morale  may  lead  to  greater  efficiency. 
While  the  findings  are  tentative,  many  personnel  doctrines  will  be 
upset  if  it  is  found  that  the  best  workers  are  maladjusted,  discon- 
tented, disloyal,  and  low  in  morale.  Once  again,  further  research  is 
necessary  before  personnel  managers  can  definitely  assert  that  they 
can  improve  employee  morale  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

William    H.    Knowles 

in  Personnel  hianagiment — 

A  Human  Relations  Approach 

(American  Book  Company) 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
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I         Personality  and  Organization 

THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

By  CHRIS  ARGYRIS 

Research  Project  Director, 
Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale  University  | 

Why  do  people  behave  the  way  they  do  in  organi- 
zation? What  are  the  basic  components  of  organi- 
zation? How  does  organization  tend  to  evolve? 
What  is  wrong  with  management  practice  in  dealing 
with  the  individual? 

This  book  takes  a  hard  look  at  the  wealth  of 
current  thinking  and  practice  on  the  human  factor 
in  organization.  At  the  same  time  it  integrates  the 
research  literature  on  human  behavior  in  industry, 
business,  unions  and  government.  It  shows  how 
strong,  dynamic  leadership,  management  controls, 
and  human  relations  programs  often  reinforce 
the  basic  causes  of  employee-antagonism  rather 
than  decrease  them. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  workable  theory  of 
organization  based  on  empirical  data,  a  theory 
which  helps  make  sense  of  existing  knowledge  and 
points  to  areas  requiring  further  exploration. 
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Human  Relations  for  Management 

THE  NEWER  PERSPECTIVE 
Edifedby  EDWARD  C.  BURSK 

Editor,  Harvard  Business  Review 
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The  best  of  current  thinking  by  leading  author- 
ities on  the  subjects  of  communication,  adminis- 
tration, supervision,  and  personnel  relations, 
distilled  from  the  pages  of  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  business  magazines.  A  score  of  con- 
tributors from  business,  industry,  and  labor  have 
produced  a  balanced  and  broadly  inclusive  text 
with  practical  applications  for  management  and 
all  students  of  industrial  relations. 
Among  the  contributors:  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
Abram  Collier,  Wendell  Johnson,  Carl  R.  Rogers, 
F.  J.  Roethlisberger,  Chris  Argyris,  Robert  Ware 
Straus,  and  Solomon  Barkin. 
"...  a  book  which  tempts  the  reviewer  to  parade 
superlatives.  .  .  Don't  look  here  for  'techniques' 
and  'gimmicks';  the  book  is  about  the  spirit  which 
is  the  foundation  of  successful  personnel  adminis- 
tration."— Personnel    Journal  $5.00 
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At  your  bookstore  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.Y.  16 


BOOKS 


Influencing  Employee  Behavior.  By 
Richard  P.  Calhoon  and  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1956.  311  pages.  $5.00. 

The  subhead  on  the  jacket  of  this  book 
promises  to  tell  the  supervisor  "What  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it  to  secure  your  em- 
ployees' best  efforts."  To  my  mind,  the 
book  does  that  as  well  as  any  I  have  seen. 
A  supervisor  who  is  intent  on  improving 
himself  and  who  has  what  it  takes  to 
benefit  from  the  printed  word  could  study 
it  by  himself  quite  profitably.  Or  it  could  be 
used  as  a  text  in  a  training  course;  each 
chapter  ends  up  with  role-play  situations  or 
problems  for  discussion. 

Among  the  ten  chapter  headings  are: 
Why  employees  behave  as  they  do.  Demon- 
strations you  can  use,  Removing  resistance 
and  opposition.  Closing  the  interview 
successfully.  Expanding  your  influence. 
Writing  more  effectively,  A  program  for 
self-improvement.  The  authors  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  also  au- 
thored "Salesmanship:  Helping  Prospects 
Buy",  which  may  explain  this  book's 
strong  emphasis  on  methods  and  terms 
brought  over  from  the  sales  field. 

In  reading  this  and  other  recent 
volumes  intended  to  help  the  supervisor, 
one  begins  to  wonder  whether  they  aren't 
taking  in  too  much  territor)-.  It  appears 
that  the  supervisor  is  now  expected  to  be 
the  very  pattern  of  perfection.  The  question 
is  whether  we  aren't  setting  our  sights  so 
high  that  the  average  supervisor  will 
despair  of  ever  learning  all  that's  expected 
of  him,  and  bog  down  at  the  fairly  com- 
fortable level  where  he  is. 


For  example,  is  it  really  important  that 
most  super\'isors  study  even  33  pages  on 
"Writing  More  Effectively,"  and  learn  the 
characteristics  of  good  style,  the  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  clarity  and  emphasis, 
the  choice  of  words,  sentence  construction, 
sentence  length,  common  mistakes,  and  so 
on?  If  it  is  important,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  refer  the  super\asor  to  a  book  that  con- 
centrates on  that  subject  rather  than  sand- 
wiching it  between  chapters  on  supervision? 

H.M.T. 

Satisfactions  in  the  White-Collar  Job. 
By  Nancy  C.  Morse.  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Institute  for  Social  Research,  Ann 
Arbor,  1953.  zt,^  pages.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  a  product  of  the  Human 
Relations  Program  of  the  Sur^^ey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
author  analyzes  data  from  a  sur\-ey  of  em- 
ployees in  a  large  organization,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  show  the  relationship  of 
variables  to  employee  satisfaction.  The  idea 
of  employee  satisfaction  took  in  (a) 
Intrinsic  job  satisfaction,  (b)  Financial  and 
job-status  satisfaction,  and  (c)  Company 
involvement. 

Among  the  author's  interpretations  of 
her  data  are  that:  (i)  Education  increases 
the  strength  of  needs  for  pay  and  job  status, 
(z)  General,  as  opposed  to  close,  super- 
vision increases  the  strength  of  needs  for 
skill,  varied  work,  and  for  pay  and  job 
status.  If  general  superv'ision  is  not  ac- 
companied by  ability  to  influence  superiors, 
there  will  be  less  satisfaction.  (3)  The  need 
for  skilled,  varied  work  is  quite  widespread 
in  the  white-collar  population  and  those 
who  are  doing  highly-routine  work  will 
tend  to  be  less  satisfied  with  their  jobs  than 
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those  doing  skilled,  varied  work.  (4)  The 
need  for  pay  and  job  status  increases  as  the 
employee  grows  older.  This  growing  need, 
if  not  adequately  fulfilled,  leads  to  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  level  the  individual 
aspires  for  in  the  hierarchy  and  where  he  is. 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  dissatisfaction. 
(5)  In  a  company  with  high  prestige  in  the 
community  and  favorable  working  con- 
ditions, there  is  high  involvement  in  the 
company  when  the  individual  enters.  This 
period  is  followed  by  an  evaluation  of  what 
the  company  provides  for  those  actually 
working  in  it,  and  a  drop  in  involvement. 
Then,  as  the  individual  remains  in  the 
company  for  a  number  of  years,  there  is  an 
adjustment  to  it  and  consequently  greater 
involvement. 

One  very  interesting  finding  is  that  the 
section  leader  using  general  rather  than 
close  supervision  methods  increases  the 
identity  of  the  workers  with  their  work 
situation.  This  greater  involvement  causes 
greater  satisfaction  only  if  their  needs  are 
also  better  satisfied.  Although  this  is  but  one 
study  and  doesn't  necessarily  paint  a  com- 
plete picture,  it  is  excellent  for  obtaining 
impressions  of  employee  problems  and  or- 
ganizational effectiveness. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 


Executive  Careers  for  Women.  By  Frances 
Maule.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1957.  2.05  pages.  $3. 

For  a  girl  in  your  office  who  has 
personality,  talent  and  ambition  to  reach  a 
supervisory  or  higher  managerial  job,  I 
cannot  recommend  this  book  too  highly. 
She'll  love  it.  The  book  is  friendly,  lively 
and  wise.  It  calls  spades  spades,  but  does  it 
in  a  way  that  should  challenge  the  young 
woman  rather  than  discourage  her.  She  is 
told  something  of  what  it  takes  to  be  an 
executive,  what  higher-level  jobs  are  most 
accessible  to  women,  what  various  kinds  of 
business  offer  to  women.  Chapters  11,  12. 
and  13  give  tips  for  the  business  woman  on 
behavior  and  dress,  discuss  the  husband-or- 
career  question,  talk  plainly  about  "what's 
holding  you  back?"  Of  course  there's  no 
law  against  an  ambitous  young  man  en- 
joying the  book  too,  but  this  is  definitely 
for  the  girls;  and  he  has  plenty  for  himself. 
Miss  Maule  (Mrs.  Edwin  Bjorkman)  started 
on  a  Denver  newspaper  at  19,  later  was  a 
copywriter  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
advertising  agency  for  ten  years,  then 
became  editor  of  what  is  now  The  National 
Business  Woman,  published  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Seven  earlier  books  are  to 
her  credit. 

H.M.T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Listening  to  People.  By  Ralph  G.  Nichols 
and  Leonard  A.  Stevens  in  the  September- 
October  Harvard  Business  Review;  about 
eight  pages.  The  full  heading  points  out 
that  "the  busy  executive  spends  80%  of  his 
time  listening  to  people  and  still  doesn't 
hear  half  of  what  is  said."  The  article 
differs  from  some  that  you've  read  on  the 
importance  of  listening;  it  goes  beyond 
generalities,  details  some  listening  faults, 
and  gives  some  improvement  suggestions. 
The  material  comes  from  the  authors'  book 


Are  You  Listening,  scheduled  for  September 
publication  by  McGraw-Hill.  In  the  same 
issue:  the  "Annual  Report  on  Executive 
Compensation"  by  Arch  Patton  of  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.;  ii  pages  with  tables  and 
graphs . 


Why  Young  People  Won't  Take  Chances. 
By  Bill  Davidson  in  the  September  issue  of 
Kedbook  Magazine;  about  three  pages.  The 
author,  who  s.ays  he  spoke  with  "hun- 
dreds" of  high  school  and  college  officials 
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and  students,  personnel  directors  of  large 
corporations  and  recent  graduates  looking 
for  their  first  jobs,  is  saddened  by  the 
young  people's  emphasis  on  stability, 
security,  faith  and  family.  He  finds  that 
many  observers  are  "troubled  by  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  a  loss  of  ambition,  of 
initiative,  of  the  inquiring  mind  and  search- 
ing spirit  which  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  growth  of  our  country." 
Graduates  are  concerned  mostly  with  job 
security,  pension  plans,  early  retirement, 
comfortable  housing.  The  Eugene  Gilbert 
youth  research  organization  asked  15,000 
high  school  students,  "Would  you  prefer  a 
low-paying  job  with  security,  or  a  sky's- 
the-limit  job  with  risks?";  67%  voted  for 
the  low-pay  secure  job.  Subhead  of  article 
asks,  "How  dangerous  is  the  desire  to  be 
'safe'?" 


Another  Kind  of  Public  Enemy — Union 
Usurpers  like  Jimmy  Hoffa  Are  More 
Dangerous  Than  Their  Gangster  Pals.  A 
full-page  editorial  in  the  September  9 
Lije\  one  of  the  most  outspoken  pieces  we've 
seen  on  this  subject.  "Yes,  the  lights  arc 
going  out  in  a  lot  of  places;  they  could  even 
go  out  in  all  of  free  America  if  men  like 
Jimmy  Hoffa  are  allowed  to  have  their 
sway.  That  is  why  we  say  he  is  Public 
Enemy  No.  i.  We  say  right  here  and  now 
that  there  is  not  enough  room  in  this  land  of 
ours  for  both  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  a  free  labor 
movement  worthy  of  the  name."  The  piece 
says  that  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio 
"is  prepared  to  back  a  federal  'right  to 
work'  bill  which  would  forbid  compulsory 
membership  in  any  union." 


Third  Man  Grows  in  Importance.  The 
number  of  cases  going  to  arbitration  is 
increasing,  was  greater  in  '56  than  in  '55  and 
is  up  again  this  year.  So  says  a  two-page 
story  in  September  7  Business  Week.  The  un- 
named writer  attributes  the  rise  to  longer 
labor    contracts.    The    pay    of   arbitrators 


ranges  upwards  to  $100  a  day  and  sometimes 
is  as  much  as  $ioo.  The  higher-priced 
arbitrators  may  get  the  job  done  in  less 
time,  thus  justifying  the  higher  fee.  Hearing 
days  and  study  days  work  out  about  50-50. 
A  number  of  companies  have  permanent 
arbitrators,  some  on  yearly  retainer.  Arbi- 
tration decisions  in  discipline  cases  are 
going  more  to  management. 


Should  You  Be  Forced  to  Retire  at  65? 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  September  13, 
four  pages,  states  the  pros  and  cons.  Some 
companies  let  rank-and-file  employees  work 
beyond  65,  but  not  executives.  You  can 
measure  the  value  of  lower  people  but  a  top 
manager  may  go  "over  the  hill"  without 
your  finding  out  until  the  company  is  in 
trouble — and  then  it's  too  late.  You  get  the 
idea  that  retirement  policies  are  being 
relaxed.  In  the  same  issue:  business'  pension 
costs  keep  rising.  Welfare  benefits  now  cost 
1 1. 7  billions  a  year. 


I  Am  a  Kidnaper  of  Sorts.  The  subhead 
says:  "An  industry  'recruiter'  reveals  the 
tricks  of  talent  hunters  who  raid  rival 
companies  for  engineers.  He  tells  how  to 
comb  a  college  campus."  A  lively  3-page 
anonymous  feature  in  the  September  14 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  writer  who,  by 
his  own  admission,  "plays  by  recruiting's 
ground  rules — rough  and  dirty",  tells  how 
for  twelve  years  he  has  "coaxed,  bribed, 
cajoled  or  shanghaied"  engineers  from 
campuses  and  rival  companies.  The  story 
of  how  he  "happened"  to  be  on  board  a 
United  plane,  sitting  beside  a  prize  candi- 
date as  he  flew  from  Detroit  to  a  job  with 
Boeing  in  Seattle,  and  how  he  snatched  this 
prize  enroute  for  his  own  California 
company,  sounds  like  a  fiction  thriller.  The 
writer  tells  some  words,  repugnant  to 
engineers,  which  are  purged  from  the  re- 
cruiters' carefully  calculated  sales  talks. 
Less  experienced,  but  well  heeled,  re- 
cruiters may  pick  up  some  useful  informa- 
tion here. 
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Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


The  User's  Role  in  Constructing  a 
Human  Relations  Test.  By  Aaron  J. 
Spector,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala- 
bama. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  lo,  No.  2., 
Summer,  1957,  145-156. 

The  construction  of  a  test  involves 
value  judgments  as  well  as  statistical  con- 
siderations. These  value  judgments  are 
frequently  neglected  in  describing  a  new 
testing  instrument,  and  the  impression  is 
given  that  all  test  construction  procedures 
are  very  technical  and  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  consumer.  This 
author  feels  that  the  consumer  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  judgments  which  are 
a  part  of  the  construction  procedure  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  given  test  is  suit- 
able for  his  use. 

This  paper  describes  the  kinds  and 
number  of  non-statistical  judgments  which 
are  made  in  the  course  of  producing  a  new 
test.  An  Attitudes  Test  in  Human  Re- 
lations which  was  made  for  the  Air  Force 
is  used  as  an  illustration.  However,  the 
judgments  made  here  are  fairly  typical  of 
those  found  in  the  construction  of  other 
tests.  Whether  or  not  one  is  interested  in 
testing  human  relations,  he  will  find  the 
discussion  of  value  in  understanding  how 
any  test  is  produced. 

The  discussion  centers  on  the  following 
four  questions:  What  is  the  Training  Sup- 
posed to  Change!  How  Measure  the  Attitude 
Changel  What  is  a  Correct  Answer''.  Who 
Should  Be  Used  as  Subjects! 

The  meaning  of  a  high  or  low  score  on 
a  test  depends  upon  the  non-statistical  de- 
cisions made  during  the  construction  of  a 
test.  Consumers  should  demand  more  in- 
formation about  these  judgments.  The 
author  feels  that  specialists  get  so  involved 
in  the  technical  details  of  their  work  that 
they  tend  to  gloss  over  the  highly  important 


logical  and  value  judgments  which  they 
have  made. 

A  Second  Look  at  Personality  Test 
Validation.  By  Raymond  Hedberg  and 
Brent  Baxter,  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  10,  No.  z.  Summer,  1957,  157-160. 

A  previous  study  of  good  and  poor 
life  insurance  salesmen  using  the  Guilford- 
Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  did  not 
show  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  based  on  item  analysis 
or  differences  in  mean  scores.  This  dis- 
couraging result  might  have  been  the  end 
of  the  research,  but  the  authors  decided  to 
examine  the  raw  score  distributions  on 
each  of  the  sub-tests. 

Standard  deviations  were  calculated 
for  each  sub-test,  and  on  two  of  the  sub- 
tests the  "low"  group  was  found  to  have 
statistically  larger  standard  deviations. 
In  other  words,  the  low  agents  were  much 
more  heterogeneous.  This  suggested  the  use 
of  a  cut-off  score.  It  was  found  that  by  using 
a  cut-off  score  of  18  on  Sub-test  A  that 
19%  of  the  "low"  agents  could  be  rejected 
at  the  cost  of  losing  none  of  the  "high" 
agents.  Similar  results  were  found  on  Sub- 
test B.  The  authors  were  very  pleased  when 
this  useful  difference  held  up  in  a  cross- 
check sample  of  other  life  insurance  sales- 
men. They  conclude  that  these  two  sub- 
scales  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
selection  process.  The  possibility  of  using 
a  cut-off  score  is  often  overlooked  in  at- 
tempts to  validate  an  instrument  used  for 
selecting  workers. 

A  Checklist  for  Differentiating  En- 
gineering Jobs.  By  Marvin  D.  Dunnette, 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
George  W.   England,   University  of  Min- 
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nesota.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  lo.  No.  i, 
Summer,  1957,  191-198. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  undertaking  a 
study  to  develop  and  cross-validate  special 
scoring  keys  to  be  applied  to  the  Strong 
test  which  will  discriminate  among  four 
types  of  engineers.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  a  short,  easily  ad- 
ministered check  list  of  job  duties  which 
could  be  completed  by  each  engineer  par- 
ticipating in  the  study.  This  check  list 
served  as  a  guide  in  classifying  each  par- 
ticipant in  one  of  the  four  categories:  Pure 
Research,  Development,  Production,  and 
Sales. 

This  article  describes  the  development 
of  the  check-list  and  the  steps  which  were 
taken  to  determine  its  reliability  and 
validity.  Assigned  weights  of  one  or  two 
were  given  to  the  items  on  the  job  descrip- 
tion checklist  which  discriminated  between 
the  categories.  The  keys  thus  developed 
were  used  to  score  the  job  description 
checklist  responses  of  the  independent 
groups  which  had  been  set  aside  for  cross- 
validation  purposes.  Each  engineer  was 
assigned  to  the  category  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  score.  It  was  found  that 
these  assignments  based  on  the  checklist 
responses  resulted  in  a  large  majority  of 
accurate  placements.  Of  the  171  cases,  139 
or  86%  of  the  placements  agreed  with 
placement  based  on  more  detailed  analyses 
of  the  jobs  done  by  these  engineers. 

The  job  duties  on  the  job  description 
checklist  form  a  continuum  from  the  func- 
tions of  a  pure  research  laboratory  to  the 
experiences  of  the  salesman  with  his  many 
personal  contacts.  The  checklist  is  much 
simpler  to  administer  to  a  large  group  of 
individuals  than  personal  interviews  or  job 
observations  would  be.  The  development  of 
this  checklist  makes  possible  the  collection 
of  information  on  engineers  in  a  variety  of 
firms  and  in  widely  separated  areas,  and 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  making  the 


new  keys  for  scoring  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Test  for  types  of  engineers. 

Supervisory  Problems  in  Decision  Mak- 
ing. By  Lee  E.  Danielson  and  Norman 
R.  F.  Maier,  University  of  Michigan. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  10,  No.  t.  Sum- 
mer, 1957,  169-180. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  a  large 
chemical  company  during  a  training  pro- 
gram for  supervisors.  The  men  met  in  small 
groups  of  approximately  14  each,  and  a 
total  of  154  pairs  of  supervisors  partici- 
pated. Since  it  was  impossible  to  have 
trained  observers  follow  the  supervisor 
around  all  day  and  observe  the  decision- 
making process,  multiple  role  playing  was 
used.  This  approximates  the  "real"  situ- 
ation. It  is  practical,  and  it  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  different  supervisors  to  work  on  the 
same  problem.  The  fole  playing  episode 
involved  a  foreman  who  was  handling  a 
possible  violation  of  a  safety  regulation  by 
a  repairman.  In  each  pair,  one  played  the 
role  of  the  foreman  and  the  other  that  of  the 
repairman.  The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  foremen  and 
the  problems  they  encountered.  At  the  end 
of  the  role  playing  the  other  members  of 
the  group  of  14  supervisors  evaluated  the 
success  of  the  foreman  in  increasing  the 
safety  of  the  workers  under  him. 

This  article  does  not  imply  that  there 
is  any  correct  solution  to  problems  involv- 
ing violations  of  safety  regulations.  But  it 
does  point  out  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
situation  which  the  foreman  must  con- 
sider. In  the  first  place  he  must  have  a 
clearly  established  objective.  For  example, 
if  the  foreman's  objective  is  to  establish 
the  worker's  guilt  or  innocence,  his  ap- 
proach to  a  safety  violation  will  be  more 
limited  than  if  his  objective  is  increasing 
the  safety  of  his  workers. 

This  is  a  very  thoughtful  article  and 
one  that  should  be  studied  by  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  training  of  supervisors. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Northern  California  Training 
Directors'  Association  has  changed  its 
name  to  Northern  California  Chapter, 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors. 
John  Sindall  is  the  newly  elected  president, 
Elmo  Cornelison  the  first  vice  president, 
and  Ralph  Boynton  second  vice  president. 
Copies  of  suggested  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities were  distributed  to  the  incoming 
officers  at  the  June  executive  council  meet- 
ing. At  the  same  meeting  the  production 
manager  of  the  local  television  station 
sketched  some  of  the  many  possibilities  in 
adult  education  that  might  tie  in  with 
training  activities  of  firms  in  the  Bay  area. 
Included  were  typing,  shorthand,  safety, 
reading  acceleration,  languages,  basic  chem- 
istry and  other  subjects.  Problems  of  up- 
grading employees  were  related  to  some  of 
these  subjects  and  the  advantages  of  doing 
home-work  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a 
can  of  beer  in  the  other  were  discussed. 
Further  consideration  of  the  possibilities  for 
using  the  medium  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
new  educational  and  workshops  committee. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associ- 
ation OF  Chicago  has  chosen  the  following 
topics  for  1957-58  conference  groups:  union- 
management  relations;  personnel  manage- 
ment techniques;  new  developments  in 
employee  relations;  problems  of  scientific 
and  professional  personnel;  education  and 
training.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
dinner  hour  on  either  Tuesday  or  Thursday 
at  the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  The  con- 
ference group  co-chairmen  are  C.  T.  Heusenk- 
veld,  of  Armour  and  Company,  and  I.  M. 
Lieberman  of  the  Toni  Company.  Frank  H. 
Cassell,  manager  of  industrial  relations  of 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  heads  the  Association. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Detroit  heard  George  E.  GuUen,  Jr., 
director  of  labor  relations  for  American 
Motors  Corporation,  at  the  September 
meeting.  Mr.  Gullen  spoke  on  "Industrial 
Relations  and  Mental  Health."  In  addition 
to  the  regular  nominal  fee  of  ten  dollars  per 
company,  the  Association  this  year  is  re- 
questing an  additional  five  dollars  in  dues  to 
support  its  educational  program.  This  pro- 
gram was  started  last  year  under  the  guid- 
ance of  George  Floridis  and  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  success.  During  the  year  a 
number  of  industrial  relations  college 
students  and  some  faculty  members  were 
guests  of  the  Association.  The  expense  was 
absorbed  by  a  few  of  the  companies,  mainly 
those  represented  by  officers  and  directors. 
Since  it  was  felt  that  most  of  the  member 
companies  would  like  to  contribute  to  the 
program  it  was  decided  to  request  the 
donation  on  the  same  invoice  as  the  re- 
quired dues. 

Officers  of  the  Detroit  Association  are : 
president,  George  McKnight,  Timken  De- 
troit Axle  Division;  first  vice  president, 
Forrest  Ferguson,  Burroughs  Corporation; 
second  vice  president,  Carl  Alldread,  Mc- 
Cord  Corporation;  secretary,  Richard  Cos, 
Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co.;  and  J.  P. 
Williams,  King  Seeley  Corporation,  treas- 
urer. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard 
Senator  John  A.  Murdy,  Jr.  talk  on 
"Whither  Bound  California?"  at  the  July 
meeting.  Having  just  completed  a  busy 
legislative  session  in  Sacramento,  Senator 
Murdy  presented  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
what  the  future  may  hold  for  the  state.  His 
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evaluation  stressed  the  headline  problems  of 
labor  legislation  and  water  resources.  The 
July  PIRAscopi,  news  letter  of  the  Associ- 
ation, contained  a  summary  of  labor 
legislation  at  the  state  legislature.  The 
same  issue  reported  on  the  executive  de- 
velopment program  at  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.  The  firm  has  been  working 
for  two  years  on  the  program.  Primary  ob- 
jective is  to  enable  all  members  of  the 
management  team  to  improve  their  present 
job  performance,  according  to  John  A. 
Peart,  director,  management  development 
and  training.  Guiding  principles  include: 
development  must  be  an  on-the-job,  day-to- 
day operating  philosophy  of  every  manage- 
ment member;  it  must  be  individual- 
centered,  and  the  proper  atmosphere, 
stimulation,  guidance  and  opportunities 
should  be  supplied  by  the  immediate  supe- 
rior. 

Direction  is  from  a  lo-man  committee 
of  top  executives,  with  the  president  as 
chairman.  However,  the  line  organization 
is  responsible  for  operation.  Individual 
development  needs  are  determined  first  by  a 
performance  evaluation  between  the  supe- 
rior and  subordinate,  and  second,  by  a  four- 
point  appraisal  covering:  analysis  of 
background  and  experience;  individual 
appraisals  independently  made  by  five  as- 
sociates; a  short  battery  of  personnel  tests.  A 
planned  interview  then  is  made,  based  on 
careful  study  of  the  above  three  factors.  A 
written  summary  of  all  information  is  pre- 
pared for  use  by  the  superior  in  conjunction 
with  information  received  from  the  per- 
formance evaluation.  Mutual  agreement 
then  is  reached  on  specific  development 
action. 


The  Public  Personnel  Association 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  Personnel  News  that 
current  manpower  shortages  and  problems 
of  recruitment  are,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  promotions  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  leading  to  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  improved  pro- 


motion plans  in  federal  agencies.  The 
Commission's  staff  is  now  discussing  with 
employee  organizations,  agency  represen- 
tatives, and  other  interested  groups  a  re- 
vision of  present  practices  which  would 
require  that  promotions  be  made  com- 
petitively. 

Another  item  in  the  News  reports  that 
the  California  State  Employees'  Association 
concluded  its  first  state-wide  essay  contest 
among  high  school  students  on  the  subject 
of  the  California  merit  system.  The  con- 
test produced  fourteen  winners  in  the 
state's  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  all 
of  whom  received  government  bonds  rang- 
ing in  value  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  their  thoughts  on 
"The  California  Merit  System  in  Our 
Democracy."  The  contest,  whose  purpose 
was  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  merit 
system,  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  students  and  educators  that  the  Associ- 
ation is  considering  continuing  the  program 
in  the  fall.  The  contest  led  to  the  discovery 
that  very  little  information  on  California's 
merit  system  is  available  to  students  in 
school  and  public  libraries.  The  Associ- 
ation's public  relations  committee  is  now 
working  to  improve  this  situation. 

Another  interesting  story  tells  about 
New  York  students  who  tried  out  as  civil 
servants.  Twenty-four  New  York  state 
college  students,  who  had  completed  their 
junior  year,  participated  this  summer  in  a 
ten-week  work-study  program  with  the 
state  government.  The  program,  now  in  its 
second  year,  is  arranged  so  that  the  students 
are  divided  among  fifteen  agencies  in 
Albany,  though  some  have  assignments 
that  take  them  occasionally  to  other 
places. 

The  students  work  on  projects  related 
to  their  college  training  and  assemble  at 
least  once  a  week  for  informal  sessions  with 
top  state  officials.  The  state  pays  its  student 
workers  sixty  dollars  a  week  and  provides 
them  with  free  lodging  in  a  state  university 
dormitory  in  Albany.  The  state  has  under- 
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taken  this  program  to  stimulate  interest  in 
civil  service  careers,  and  to  get  more 
students  to  compete  for  civil  service  po- 
sitions. 


The  Seattle  Chapter  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation has  had  an  economics  discussion 
group  demonstration  on  "The  Mystery  of 
Money."  The  purpose  of  these  forums  is  to 
stimulate  a  keener  interest  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  free  enterprise  form  of 
economy.  The  Economic  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  published  seventeen  booklets 
for  use  as  study  guides  for  discussion 
groups  to  help  civic-minded  citizens  be 
better  informed  and  better  able  to  combat 
the  foes  of  our  competitive  enterprise 
system.  Executives  of  member  organizations 
v^'ere  urged  to  attend  the  demonstration  so 


that  they  would  see  the  need  of  the  forums 
and  try  them  in  their  plants.  Through 
these  discussion  series,  the  Association  felt 
that  supervisors  could  obtain  more  knowl- 
edge about  our  economy  and  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  intelligently  with  their  employees. 
Besides  the  monthly  dinner  meetings, 
the  Association  has  local  luncheon  groups 
which  meet  weekly.  The  Uptown  Luncheon 
Group  is  discussing  policies  and  practices 
of  warm  weather  dress  at  work;  handling 
requests  for  modification  of  office  hours  for 
the  convenience  of  the  employee;  and  the 
employment  of  women  and  minors.  William 
Webster,  Washington  State  merit  system 
supervisor,  addressed  the  group  on  "Func- 
tions and  Problems  of  a  State  Merit 
Agency,"  and  Arthur  Chamberlin,  regional 
representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Veterans  Re-Employment  Rights,  talked 
on  re-employment  rights  of  returning  serv- 


icemen. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Training  as  the  Responsibility  of 
Line  Management  was  stressed  at  the 
American  Society  of  Traitiing  Directors  Con- 
ference held  in  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  this 
spring.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  training 
director  is  a  staff  man  who  assists  and 
helps  line  management  with  its  training 
problems,  but  that  better  training  is  done  if 
it  can  be  done  by  line  management.  Popu- 
lation trends  were  discussed  by  J.  T. 
O'Connell,  undersecretary  of  labor,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Impact  on  Training  of 
Future  Manpower  Needs."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  composition  of  our  labor  force  is 
changing  quite  rapidly  and  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  better  use  of  our  manpower. 
Population  trends  indicate  that  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  more  women  workers 
and  also  a  great  percentage  of  older  workers. 
Both  of  these  factors  will  increase  the  need 
for  training.  Management  development  was 
discussed  at  several  of  the  sessions.  At  the 
Oil  Industries  Trainers'  Group,  Dr.  R.  R. 


Blake  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  using 
multiple  role  playing  to  bring  out  some 
points  on  human  relations.  In  this  demon- 
stration, students  from  the  university  acted 
out  the  parts  for  three  different  levels  of 
management.  The  demonstration  brought 
out  difficulties  in  communication  and  un- 
derstanding in  a  chain  of  command.  Total 
attendance  at  the  conference  was  about  700. 
This  year  there  were  14  different  special- 
interest  groups  or  trade  groups  that  met 
just  before  or  after  the  general  conference. 


Research  Resources  and  Require- 
ments were  described  by  Dale  Yoder  at  the 
luncheon  session  of  the  tenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association,  held  September  5,  6,  7  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Yoder  is  director  of  the  in- 
dustrial relations  center  at  the  University  of 
Miimesota.  At  other  sessions  research  re- 
ports were  presented  on :  union  and  manage- 
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ment  ties  to  political  parties;  intra -company 
research  in  industrial  relations;  economic 
security;  union  structure  and  policy;  labor 
market  studies;  legislating  democracy  in 
unions;  intra-union  research;  and  personnel 
administration. 


The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  will  hold  its  380th  meeting  in 
Milwaukee,  November  2.1st.  The  business 
trend  for  1958  will  be  considered  at  the 
first  session.  In  1957,  business  trends  have 
been  much  more  mixed  than  was  expected 
and  total  activity  has  recently  declined. 
Forecasters  remain  sharply  divided  on 
whether  the  last  quarter  will  see  an  up- 
trend that  will  carry  business  to  better 
levels  in  1958.  Sales  and  budget  forecasts  for 
1958  are  thus  likely  to  benefit  from  a  close 
look  at  the  developing  trend  of  business  just 
before  the  new  year  begins.  The  general 
setting  will  be  described  by  Martin  R. 
Gainsbrugh,  chief  economist,  national  in- 
dustrial conference  board;  retail  trade  by 
Arthur  Rosenbaum,  manager,  economic  re- 
search department.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company;  automobiles  by  William  C. 
Flaherty,  director  of  business  research, 
Chrysler  Corporation;  capital  goods  by 
William  P.  Carlin,  economist.  Republic 
Steel  Corporation;  construction  by  Robin- 
son Newcomb,  of  Robinson  Newcomb 
Associates;  and  defense  spending  by  Wilfred 
J.   McNeil,   assistant  secretary  of  defense. 

Anthony  Eastman,  vice  president,  per- 
sonnel, Montgomery  Ward  and  Company, 
presided  over  a  panel  discussion  on  control- 
ling labor  costs  in  an  inflationary  period. 
Another  panel  dealt  with  tight  money: 
prospects  and  business  implications.  The 
chairman  was  Eliot  G.  Fitch,  president. 
Marine  National  Exchange  Bank.  The  pros 
and  cons  of  diversification  was  the  topic  for 
the  final  session  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  president,  Rockwell 
Manufacturing  Company. 


on_  Public  Personnel  Administration 
was  held  in  Montreal  September  19  to 
October  3.  A  wide  variety  of  subjects  were 
considered  at  a  number  of  concurrent 
sessions.  The  list  includes  the  following: 
Executive  development  programs  in  action; 
seminar  for  civil  service  commissioners  in 
smaller  jurisdictions;  putting  perspective 
into  public  pay  policies;  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  testing  programs;  round- 
table  for  personnel  officers  in  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  federal  departments;  yardsticks 
for  measuring  personnel  program  effective- 
ness; labor  relations  in  the  public  service; 
the  older  worker  in  the  public  service;  the 
personnel  program  of  the  Canadian  Royal 
Mounted  Police;  removing  the  unsatis- 
factory employee;  perennial  classification 
problems  in  large  agencies;  managing  per- 
sonnel records;  the  federal  civil  service,  new 
paths  to  progress;  personnel  problems  in 
fire  and  police  departments;  brainstorming 
personnel  problems;  employee  performance 
evaluation  re-examined;  positive  promotion 
policies;  a  session  for  state  merit  system 
officials.  .  .  .  That's  only  half  the  list, 
but  it's  plain  to  see  that  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  delegates  to  choose  the  most 
valuable   meeting    to    attend. 


Change,  Challenge  and  Confidence 
were  the  key  words  for  the  19th  annual 
Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management 
Association  conference,  held  in  October  in 
Seattle.  Among  the  speakers  were  Myles 
Mace,  vice  president,  Litton  Ind.,  Inc.,  of 
Beverly  Hills,  California;  Tex  Johnston, 
chief  of  Flight  Test,  Boeing  Airplane 
Company,  Seattle;  and  Sam  G.  Baker, 
general  manager,  Organic  Chemistry  Dept., 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


The  1957  International  Conference 


Will  your  Firm  be  "Executive  Poor" 
BY  i960?  asks  the  School  of  Printing 
Management  in  Philadelphia.  The  Printing 
Industries  of  Philadelphia,  Inc.,  state  that 
"coincident  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
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industry  presently  underway  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley,  is  an  ever-increasing  shortage 
of  qualified  executive  personnel.  Authori- 
tative reports  indicate  that  by  i960  this 
scarcity  will  become  more  acute  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  in- 
dustry. ...  To  meet  this  challenge,  Print- 
ing Industries  of  Philadelphia  now  offers  a 
unique  educational  program  designed  to 
equip  the  young  executive  with  the  basic 
tools  he  will  need  to  qualify  for  a  responsi- 
ble position  in  the  printing  industry.  In 
recognition  of  the  comprehensive  demands 
of  the  printing  industry  on  its  executives, 
the  PIP  Trade  School  and  Education  Com- 
mittee has  carved  from  its  existing  evening 
school  program  three  major  fields  of  study: 
production  management,  financial  manage- 
ment, and  sales  management.  Through  a 
combination  of  required  and  elective  PIP 
printing  courses,  plus  related  general  sub- 
jects on  the  college  or  university  level,  ex- 
ecutive trainees  can  receive  the  broad 
integrated  background  their  increasing 
responsibilities  will  require."  The  Printing 
Industries  of  Philadelphia  Inc.,  have  offices 
at  1900  Cherry  St.  Edward  L.  Guenther  is 
the  educational  director. 


Executive  Action,  a  Course  in  In- 
dividual Effectiveness,  is  offered  by  the 
American  Management  Association.  There  are 
three  units  of  one  week  each.  The  fee  for  the 
full  course  of  three  units  is  $750,  which 
includes  tuition,  course  material,  and 
lunches.  The  course  meets  at  AMA  head- 
quarters in  the  Sheraton- Aster  Hotel,  15 15 
Broadway,  Times  Square,  New  York.  Ac- 
cording to  the  brochure  the  course  is 
planned  for  businessmen  whose  broad  re- 
sponsibilities call  for  executive  action  skills 
of  the  highest  order.  It  deals  with  the 
principles,  skills  and  methods  of  manage- 
ment leadership:  decision  making,  com- 
munication, motivation,  morale.  The  major 
emphasis  throughout  the  course  is  on 
action-training — on  actual  practice  to  de- 
velop   skill.    Participants    meet    in    small 


groups  to  work  out  together  common 
operating  problems  that  require  a  definite 
kind  of  action.  The  course  makes  use  of  the 
latest  applicable  findings  of  management 
experience  and  experimental  research  in 
industry,  and  of  new  developments  in  the 
social  sciences. 


How  Your  Youngster  can  Choose 
Both  a  Job  and  School  is  described  in  an 
article  by  Vance  Packard  in  the  September 
issue  of  Popular  Science.  Industry  is  filling 
an  urgent  need  for  trained  employees  by 
financing  their  education,  with  full  pay,  on 
company  time.  Firms  across  America  are 
paying  young  men  and  women  good  wages 
while  educating  them  at  company  expense. 
They  are  spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  just  to  send  employees  to  school, 
to  learn  to  be  everything  from  salesmen  to 
doctors  of  philosophy.  "The  most  exciting 
on-the-job  schooling  I  encountered,"  says 
Packard,  "is  that  conducted  by  General 
Dynamics,  which  makes  atomic  submarines, 
guided  missiles  and  supersonic  bombers.  It 
has  developed  a  vast  program  of  instruction 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  its  subjects  are 
so  out-of-this-world  that  most  colleges 
don't  teach  them!  At  the  atomic-sub  plant 
in  Groton,  Connecticut,  for  example,  the 
company  developed  a  course  in  'elementary 
nuclear  physics'  to  help  employees  under- 
stand what  they  were  doing.  The  company- 
prepared  textbook  has  since  been  adopted 
by  many  U.S.  schools.  Seminars  on  astro- 
nautics are  held  for  employees  at  the  missile 
plant  in  San  Diego.  Students  learn  about 
missile-control  systems,  space  propellants — 
and  even  about  problems  of  space  flight.  At 
its  Fort  Worth  plant.  General  Dynamics  is 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
teaching  employees  everything  from  blue- 
print reading  to  new  concepts  of  aerody- 
namics. For  many  of  its  courses  it  brings 
faculty  members  from  Southern  Methodist 
University  right  into  the  plant — employees 
on  the  job  can  thus  even  earn  university 
credit."  Other  companies  offer  scholarships 
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for  evening  school  work  at  local  colleges, 
or  even  for  on-campus  work.  Many  firms 
cooperate  with  colleges  or  universities  to 
work  out  programs  of  alternate  work  and 


study  periods.  The  article  gives  complete 
and  well-organized  information  on  the  sub- 
ject and  should  be  of  interest  to  personnel 
people. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Typical  Company  President — 
among  a  group  recently  surveyed  by  the 
American  Management  Association — is  an 
energetic  man  who  works  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  beyond  his  company's  normal  work 
week,  spends  six  or  seven  weeks  a  year 
traveling  on  business,  and  has  a  hard  time 
finding  enough  hours  for  his  wife  and  two 
or  three  children,  golf,  reading,  and  com- 
munity service.  He  is  about  fifty  years  old, 
earns  an  average  of  $68,000  a  year,  owns  his 
own  home  and  two  or  more  cars. 

This  portrait  of  the  company  president 
today  emerges  from  the  AM  A  survey  of  335 
member  company  presidents.  The  complete 
results  of  the  study  appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Association's  monthly  mag- 
azine, The  Management  Review.  These  men 
head  companies  with  sales  of  from  less  than 
a  million  a  year  to  several  billions;  average 
sales  were  $65  millions  in  1955.  Their  per- 
sonal incomes  range  from  $13,500  a  year  to 
more  than  $400,000.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
president's  salary  varies  directly  with 
company  sales,  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  presidents  in  the  survey  came 
from  small  towns  and  cities  in  40  states  and 
six  countries.  And  they  have  scattered 
almost  as  wdely.  Few  are  still  living  in 
their  home  towns;  many  have  moved 
several  times. 

Fourteen  per  cent  became  presidents 
because  of  family  ownership  and  control, 
but  most  of  the  group  credit  their  advance- 
ment to  a  combination  of  enterprise,  hard 
work,  and  ability.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
presidents  worked  their  way  up  through 
the  marketing  side  of  the  business;  the  pro- 
portion is  higher  among  the  younger  men. 
About  a  sixth  made  the  climb  through 
production;     about     an     eighth     through 


finance;  more  than  a  third,  through  diversi- 
fied jobs  in  all  three  fields.  All  other  fields 
combined — engineering,  general  manage- 
ment, personnel — produced  fewer  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  presidents. 

Aside  from  lack  of  time,  their  most 
pressing  day-to-day  business  problems  con- 
cern dealings  with  people.  They  worry 
about  their  own  lack  of  patience  and  tact: 
about  their  inability  to  make  decision"; 
directly  affecting  individuals;  about  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  ability  and  responsibility  in 
their  subordinates;  about  relationships 
among  their  subordinates;  about  com- 
munication, delegation,  teamwork,  ap- 
praisal, development  of  successors.  The 
presidents  are  family  men,  with  two  or 
three  children  each,  who  manage  to  spend 
twenty  to  forty  hours  a  week  with  their 
families.  They  take  at  least  two  to  four 
weeks  of  vacation  a  year.  The  largest 
number  travel  on  their  vacations.  For  any 
personnel  men  planning  to  make  president, 
here's  the  blueprint. 


Yardsticks  for  Human  Relations 
Training  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication 
from  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California.  The  authors  are 
Irving  R.  Weschler,  Robert  Tannenbaum, 
and  John  H.  Zenger,  of  the  human  relations 
research  group  of  the  Institute.  The  Group 
was  organized  as  an  inter-disciplinary  re- 
search group  during  September  1951,  and 
was  granted  major  financial  support  during 
its  first  three  years  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Naval  Research.  The  authors  start  out  by 
saying  that  firms  should  be  able  to  discover 
the  return  on  their  investments  in  human 
relations  programs.  The  evaluation  problem 
involves  the  setting  of  objectives,  the  train- 
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ing  process  and  finally  the  evaluation  itself. 
Sensitivity  training,  as  worked  out  by  the 
research  group,  has  as  its  goals  greater  self- 
understanding;  understanding  others;  in- 
sight into  interpersonal  relations;  rec- 
ognizing the  culture;  and  developing 
behavioral  flexibility.  The  training  process 
puts  the  emphasis  on  feeling,  deals  with 
resistance  to  change,  with  frustration  and 
learning,  sets  the  proper  atmosphere;  puts 
the  responsibility  on  the  trainee,  and  is 
carried  out  in  horizontally  structured 
groups  and  functionally  structured  groups. 
The  old  ways  of  evaluating — through  the 
testimony  of  the  trainees,  tests  of  knowl- 
edge, the  trainer's  reactions,  statistical 
data,  and  observations  made  by  peers, 
superiors  or  subordinates— are  unreliable 
and  inaccurate.  New  evaluation  methods 
are  being  developed.  They  include  pro- 
jections: the  trainees'  projections  of  their 
own  deep-seated  attitudes  on  tests  designed 
to  draw  forth  training-relevant  responses 
are  analyzed.  There  are  critical  incident 
observation  forms;  forced  choice  observa- 
tion forms;  and  sociometric  tests.  The 
pamphlet  is  available  at  one  dollar  from 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles  ^4. 
It  is  stimulating  and  helpful  reading,  clearly 
written,  easy  to  understand.  But  personally 
I  continue  to  maintain  that  human  relations 
simply  exist.  They  cannot  be  "trained"  or 
"taught" — we  can  learn  to  like  each  other, 
or  hate  each  other,  we  can  try  to  teach 
people  to  work  together  efficiently,  but  we 
can't  "train  human  relations."  Anyone  else 
object  to  the  phrase? 


A  Guide  on  Personnel  Policies  for 
Employers  of  Public  Health  Nurses  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  National  League  for 
Nursing,  1.  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16. 
The  price  is  $1.50.  The  material  is  factual 
and  practical,  presented  in  almost  outline 
form,  easy  to  work  with.  The  booklet  deals 
with    personnel    administration    including 


agency  policies,  establishment  of  agency 
policies,  the  governing  board,  personnel 
committee,  staff  association,  the  admin- 
istration of  policies,  merit  system  prin- 
ciples. The  recruitment  and  employment  of 
public  health  nursing  personnel  is  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  headings;  re- 
cruiting nurses  for  an  agency;  recruitment 
materials;  recruiting  for  public  health 
nursing;  promotions;  selection  of  appli- 
cants; employment  of  a  nursing  director; 
employment  of  older  nurses;  termination  of 
service.  Other  subjects  considered  in  the 
pamphlet  are  staff  development,  staff  edu- 
cation, establishing  a  salary  plan,  trans- 
portation, health  programs,  residence,  re- 
tirement, liability  insurance,  imiforms, 
establishing  a  position  classification  plan, 
and  student  personnel  policies. 


"Let  us  Never  Lose  Confidence  That 
the  People,  given  the  facts  accurately, 
fairly,  and  on  time,  will  make  the  right 
decision,"  says  Stanley  H.  Hobson,  pres- 
ident of  the  George  D.  Roper  Company  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of  gas 
ranges,  in  a  new  publication  just  issued  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  publication  is  a  case  study  of 
Roper's  employee  and  community  relations 
program.  It  is  the  fourth  such  study  made 
by  the  National  Chamber  in  recent  years. 
Earlier  case  histories  examined  practices  in 
employee  and  community  relations  at 
Standard  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Steel  Improvement  and  Forge  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Ansul  Chemical 
Company,  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  study,  IVlr. 
Hobson  tells  how  his  company  of  1,2.00 
employees  experienced  a  normal  growth 
over  the  years  imtil  one  day  company 
officials  discovered  they  no  longer  knew 
their  employees  by  first  names — no  longer 
was  there  a  free-and-easy  mingling  be- 
tween employees  and  management.  Roper 
employees  were  organized  in  1946.  Mr. 
Hobson     reports,     and     he     subsequently 
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learned  how  it  felt  to  have  his  employees 
go  out  on  strike.  In  the  wake  of  these  con- 
ditions, Roper  turned  to  the  supervisor  for 
help  in  building  an  effective  employee 
communications  program. 

The  case  study  dissects  Roper's  oral 
and  written  communications  with  em- 
ployees and  the  public.  It  explains  the  four 
main  defects  Roper  found  in  its  super- 
visory program;  the  nine  things  Roper 
supervisors  wanted  to  know  about  the 
company,  and  concludes  with  a  i6-point 
checklist  any  employer  can  use  to  analyze 
his  own  employee  communication  program. 
Effective  Employee  and  Community  Relations 
is  available  from  the  Business  Relations 
Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  1615  H  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  for  50  cents  a  copy. 


Employee  Evaluation,  a  review  of 
current  methods  and  a  suggested  new  ap- 
proach, is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Robert  J.  Batson,  published  by  the  Public 
Personnel  Association.  The  Association  is 
located  at  13 13  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
and  the  price  of  the  publication  is  two 
dollars.  How^  can  public  officials  improve 
the  process  of  employee  performance  evalu- 
ation? Can  personnel  officials  and  adminis- 


trators discover  fresh,  simple,  workable 
ways  to  solve  the  perennial  problem  of 
rating  employees  satisfactorily?  How  can 
present  evaluation  systems — when  required 
by  law — be  overhauled?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sound  philosophy  of  employee 
evaluation?  These  are  among  the  questions 
answ'ered  in  the  report.  Robert  Batson  is 
assistant  professor  at  Western  Michigan 
University.  He  was  formerly  personnel 
analyst  with  the  Public  Personnel  Associ- 
ation. 

The  report  emphasizes  what  experience 
shows  to  be  the  more  glaring  faults  of  most 
present-day  employee  rating  methods.  Any 
public  agency,  says  the  author,  which  is 
contemplating  the  installation  of  a  rating 
system  should  be  especially  aware  of  the 
following  warnings  and  words  of  advice 
offered   by  rating  system   "veterans." 

I.  One  form  can't  serve  all  purposes. 

2..  A  rating  system  is  not  self-oper- 
ating. 

3.  Developing  a  rating  system  is  a 
continuing  process. 

4.  Employees  must  understand  how  the 
system  affects  them. 

5 .  Rating  costs  money. 

6.  A  rating  system  is  not  a  manage- 
ment panacea. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Hardware  Mutuals,  Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin,  gets  out  an  imusually  fine 
magazine,  Notecaster.  The  company  has 
offices  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  editor 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees are  frequently  moved  around,  to 
publish  a  cheerful  article  on  the  benefits  of 
change.  He  takes  a  typical  "Hardware" 
family  and  follows  them,  with  plenty  of 
pictures,  as  they  move  around  the  country. 
"Have  Ability  .  .  .  will  travel,"  he  calls 
the  piece.  He  quotes  the  employee  as  say- 
ing, "we  look  at  each  move  as  an  ad- 
venture." Four  moves  in  ten  years  with 
Hardware,    "and    we've   enjoyed    the    ad- 


venture of  each  of  them."  Carl  figures  he's 
"probably  one  or  more  steps  ahead  of 
where  I  would  have  been  had  I  not  been 
willing  to  move  about."  Ours,  says  the 
editor,  is  a  nationwide  company  needing 
people  with  mobility  in  its  management 
ranks.  All  people  in  the  companies  are  con- 
stantly being  scrutinized,  for  openings  are 
always  being  staffed.  A  by-product,  the 
article  continues,  of  this  personnel  move- 
ment is  that  the  Carl  Bochenours  find  one 
office  much  like  the  other.  Lons;-term 
employees  in  the  companies  say  that  HM 
people,  although  of  varied  personalities, 
have  the  same  business  philosophy.  Those 
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people  that  remain  with  Hardware  over  the 
years  are  employees  that  find  their  personal 
beliefs  compatible  with  the  companies' 
ways  of  doing  business.  "This  compatible 
atmosphere  eliminates  a  lot  of  stress  and 
strain  in  taking  over  a  new  job,  "  Carl  said. 
He  observed  that  the  companies  have  made 
moving  a  lot  easier  by  giving  the  four 
weeks'  additional  pay.  The  story  is  a  good 
illustration  of  how  an  imaginative  editor 
can  help  eliminate  personnel  problems. 
After  reading  it  Mrs.  John  Doe,  who  has 
been  holding  her  husband  back  because  she 
doesn't  want  to  leave  home  and  friends, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  chance  to  move  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them. 
Nice  work. 


No  Rockin'  Chair  .  .  .  for  these  Re- 
tired Employees,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  Telegraph  News.  The  magazine  is 
published  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  60  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  13. 
Editor  L.  M.  Shario  has  done  a  nice  job, 
with  pictures  of  lively  ex-employees  in 
exciting  new  careers,  after  retirement. 
Drawings  of  rocking  chairs  covered  with 
cobwebs,  labelled  "real  antique,"  "out  of 
order",  and  "for  sale,"  add  a  pleasant 
touch.  At  72.  'old  lady  Bale'  is  a  real  spring 
chicken,  says  the  story.  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Bale,  retired  Detroit  Western  Union  Branch 
Manager,  chats  gaily  of  someone  she  calls 
"Old  Lady  Bale."  This  old  lady  is  a  gay 
one.  She  retired  in  1955  after  47  years 
service,  but  after  nine  months  of  retire- 
ment she  decided  she  really  belonged  in  the 
business  world.  Several  firms  were  ready  to 
hire  a  woman  who  in  many  years  with  one 
company  had  taken  only  two  weeks  sick 
leave  but  the  potential  employers  flinched 
when  they  learned  she  was  70  years  old. 
So  she  signed  up  with  the  Russell  Kelly 
Office  Service  as  a  temporary  worker,  and 
now  dashes  to  a  variety  of  jobs:  from 
sorting  time  cards  for  one  major  firm  to 
helping  split  stock  of  another.  Another 
retired    worker    does    volunteer    hospital 


work,  while  Wyatt  S.  Wood,  former 
director  of  central  office  engineering  and 
inside  construction  for  Western  Union,  is 
now  an  interim  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering   at    the    University    of    Florida. 


In  a  Series  Called  The  Towns  We 
Live  In,  Whirlpool  Corporation's  Pan- 
orama wrote  up  a  post-prom  party  in  La 
Porte,  Indiana.  It  starts  out  like  this: 
"It  is  7:10  AM  as  we  write  this.  We're 
sitting  on  a  porch  swing  in  front  of  a 
comfortable  home  in  La  Porte.  Inside  the 
house,  eight  teen-agers  are  eating  break- 
fast. They  have  been  up  since  yesterday 
morning  and  so  have  we.  In  a  little  while, 
they're  going  to  a  beach  party  on  Lake 
Michigan.  We  are  not  .  .  .  we're  going  to 
drag  three  weary  bodies  back  to  St.  Joe 
before  they  have  to  come  and  get  us  with 
the  white  wagon."  The  above  lines,  the 
article  continues,  were  written  in  a  weaving 
pencil  scrawl  very  early  in  a  morning  in 
June.  Some  13  hours  before  this.  Panorama's 
editor  and  two  photographers  had  met 
x6-year-old  Carol  Tufteland  (daughter  of 
La  Porte  division's  Norm  Tufteland)  and 
18-year-old  Wayne  Davisson  (brother  of  a 
former  employee)  and  begun  an  all-night 
photographic  watch  on  the  pair  as  they 
danced  and  laughed  their  way  through  La 
Porte's  big  Senior  Prom  and  even  bigger 
Post-Prom  Party.  It's  a  good  story  .  .  .  and 
the  pictures,  of  course,  are  delightful. 


The  G-E  Lampmaker,  put  out  by  the 
Lamp  Division  of  General  Electric,  is  a 
16-page  pocket-size  magazine  with  an  un- 
cluttered look.  It  uses  about  three  good 
stories,  and  doesn't  bother  with  odds  and 
ends.  Layout  is  excellent,  with  good  use  of 
a  second  color,  and  some  drawings  to 
supplement  the  bold  print  and  fine  photo- 
graphs. The  cover  on  a  recent  issue  pictures 
the  subject  of  a  profile  piece,  as  seen  from 
underneath  his  glass-topped  desk  .  .  .  well, 
it's  a  novel  idea.  The  annual  report  is  pub- 
lished in  a  chart,  but  the  figures  come  to 
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life  in  an  article  called,  "How  Much  to 
Buy  a  Lathe?"'  It  would  probably  surprise 
most  people,  the  author  points  out,  to 
know  how  much  the  company  has  to  spend 
to  keep  them  on  the  job  each  year — for 
machinery,  buildings,  payroll,  research, 
raw  materials,  taxes,  etc.  For  instance,  last 
year  General  Electric  had  to  sell  more  than 
$3x4,2.37  worth  of  products  just  to  replace 
one  lathe.  (This  does  not  surprise  me.  I'm 
used  to  the  masculine  idea  of  the  price  of 
new  equipment:  "Actually,  darling,  when 
you  consider  amortization,  breakage,  re- 
pairs, depreciation  and  so  on,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  earn  two  thousand  dollars  in  order 
to  buy  that  new  dishwasher.")  The  ex- 
planation of  the  price  of  the  new  lathe  given 
by  the  editor  sounds  very  familiar.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  new  lathe  was  only 
$X5,2.o4.  Amortization  and  resale  value  of 
the  old  lathe  provided  $9,080.  A  profit  of 
$33,591  was  necessary  to  buy  the  new 
machine,  and  in  order  to  make  that  much 
profit  the  company  had  to  sell  $3x4,137. 
In  a  company  magazine  it  makes  good 
reading,  and  a  convincing  argument. 

Editors  Welcome  Your  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  214) 

authors  who  failed  to  make  a  duplicate  of 
their  manuscripts. 

6.  Be  sure  to  notify  your  editor  whenever  you 
send  off  a  package.  Tell  him  whether  you 
sent  it  by  mail  or  express. 

7.  Be  true  to  yourself .  Do  not  write  down 
to  your  audience  in  order  to  secure  what  you 
may  feel  is  an  easy  path  to  publication.  You 
may  think  that  a  clever,  flippant,  and  ir- 
reverent manuscript  will  bring  acceptance, 
but  think  of  the  violence  you  may  be  doing 
to  your  material.  You  are  writing  a  serious 
work  on  your  own  subject,  not  a  satire  on 
something  alien  to  you.  Any  editor  can 
spot  fundamental  insincerity. 

If  you  are  worried  that  your  writing 
style  is  formidable,  your  editor  will  do  all 


he  can  to  retain  the  integrity  of  your  ideas 
while  helping  you  simplify  and  clarify  the 
syntax.  You  will  find  this  cooperative 
effort  mutually  rewarding.  One  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  the  editing  process  is 
working  with  the  author  and  seeing  his 
creativity  reach  its  own  fruition. 

The  fact  that  you  attempt  to  write  adds 
something  unique  to  your  experience.  It 
projects  you  beyond  the  scope  of  your  daily 
activities  and  brings  you  contact  with  new 
minds,  new  ideas.  The  printed  word  is  the 
yeast  for  intellectual  ferment.  Many  of 
your  readers  will  not  have  heard  of  you,  but 
your  precepts  will  be  set  forth  for  all  to  see 
and  profit  by.  The  true  satisfaction  comes 
not  so  much  from  seeing  your  name  in  print 
as  from  stirring  even  one  mind. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

{Continued  from  page  240) 

Industhial  Relations:  8  years  experience  all  phases,  includ- 
ing union  contract  negotiations  and  administration,  griev- 
ance procedure,  employment,  job  evaluation,  foreman  train- 
ing. Multi-plant  experience.  BS  Cornell,  M.A.  Age  33, 
married,  two  children.  Salary  $10,000.  Reply  Box  530. 


Training  Supervisor:  desires  a  change.  Prefer  a  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  grow  in  either  personnel  or  training.  B.S. 
degree  Psychology,  i  year  graduate  work,  labor  relations. 
5  years  experience  in  training  and  personnel:  employment, 
testing,  counseling,  benefit  programs,  management  develop- 
ment, skill  training,  etc.  Age  31,  married,  i  child.  Will  relo- 
cate. Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box  531. 


Personnbl-Indibtrial  Relations:  Capable  executive  seeks 
position  leading  to  head  of  department  or  plant  management 
in  progressive  organization,  lo  years  plant  personnel  man- 
agement and  company  personnel  administration  of  all  phases 
of  personnel  in  two  multi-plant  food  companies.  Strong 
emphasis  on  salaries,  organization  planning,  design  of 
management  development  programs,  promotions,  nationwide 
recruitment  and  selection.  Experience  includes  broad,  diversi- 
fied responsibilities  in  production  and  sales  in  both  mana- 
gerial and  administrative  capacities.  .\ge  44,  married,  cur- 
rently employed.  $11,000.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  535. 


Personnel  Administrator:  Division  personnel  manager 
seeks  top  management  opportunity  involving  employment, 
training,  salary  administration,  policies,  benefits,  manpower 
and  organization  development.  Twelve  years  experience, 
college  teaching,  masters  degree  in  personnel  management, 
age  37.  Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  536. 


HELP  WANTED 

Industrial  Psychologist:  Arizona  Public  Service  Company, 
a  progressive  utility  located  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  degree  in  Psychology  and  experience  in 
establishing  an  aptitude,  proficiency,  and  psychological  test- 
ing program  and  norms  for  validating  tests.  Replies  confi- 
dential. Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  Personnel  De- 
partment, Box  1591,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Training  Director:  To  conduct  supervisory  training  and 
management  development  program  for  a  progressive  multi- 
plant  industrial  organization.  Location  at  home  office  in 
southern  Wisconsin.  At  least  five  years  experience  develop- 
ing and  conducting  training  programs  for  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. M.S.  or  Ph.D.  preferred.  Age  30-41.  Appropriate 
salary.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  531. 


Employment  Manager:  To  conduct  recruitment,  testing, 
and  placement  programs  for  a  progressive  multi-plant  indus- 
trial organization.  Home  office  location  in  Southern  Wis- 
consin. This  is  a  challenging  position  requiring  a  professional 
man  with  at  least  5  years  experience  in  personnel  recruitment 
and  testing.  Ph.D.  or  M.S.  Age  30-40  preferred.  Appropriate 
salary.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  533. 


Personnel  Assistant — Excellent  opportunity  in  large  Phila- 
delphia organization  for  college  graduate  between  ages  of 
30  and  40  with  background  in  personnel.  Position  will  in- 
volve work  in  the  field  of  training  at  first,  but  will  ultimately 
lead  to  all  phases  of  personnel.  Please  submit  complete  resume 
of  background  and  experience  and  salary  desired.  Reply 
Box  534. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Twelve  Years'  Top  Supervisory  and  Staff  Experience  all 
aspects  Personnel  Administration,  petroleum  industry. 
Majority  assignments  multi-plant  operations  overseas.  Psy- 
chology major,  recent  post-graduate  Industrial  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  plus  related  management  seminars  and 
workshops  special  emphasis  executive  and  employee  com- 
munication. Age  41,  married,  children.  Seeking  administra- 
tive or  top  staff  domestic  position  Industrial  Relations.  Agree- 
able travel  assignments.  Earning  basic  $ii,ooo.  Reply  Box 
511. 


Personnel/Labor  Relations:  6  years  experience  at  staff  and 
line  level  in  multi-plant  company  dealing  with  7  different 
unions.  Contract  negotiations.  Grievance  handling  and  ar- 
bitration. Plus  experience  in  personnel  administration,  pro- 
grams and  policies,  wage  administration,  training  and  re- 
search. B.S.  Cornell  and  M.A.  Seeking  responsible  personnel 
position  utilizing  labor  relations  background.  Present  salary 
$8,000.  Reply  Box  518. 


Personnel  Manager-Industrial  Relations  Director  :  Out- 
standing record  in  solving  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
problems.  Experience  in  engineering  and  scientific  recruit- 
ment, implementation  and  administration  of  personnel  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  labor  relations,  manpower  utilization, 


and  personnel  analyst.  Large  and  small  corporations.  Will 
relocate.  Present  salary  $9,000.  Reply  Box  519. 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Manager  or  Assistan'  ; 
Nine  years  diversified  experience  in  developing,  organizing, 
and  managing  personnel  programs  from  plant  to  policy- 
making level.  Experience  includes  seven  years  with  large 
multiplant  manufacturer  with  11,000  employees  and  two 
years  with  retail  sales  organization  with  4,000  employees. 
College  graduate,  married,  age  36,  willing  to  relocate.  Can 
furnish  top  references.  Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  510. 

Industrial  Relations  Director  :  Mature  administrator  with 
background  experience  in  social  and  economic  problem-solv- 
ing plus  ten  years'  experience  in  trade  union  organizing,  con- 
tract negotiations,  arbitration  and  public  relations,  desires 
interview  with  industrial  firm  interested  in  long-range  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  problems  of  automation,  shorter  work  week 
and  the  training  and  upgrading  of  minority  group  employees. 
Reply  Box  511. 

Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant  :  Seven  years  of  diversified 
experience;  five  in  operating  divisions  and  two  in  Home 
Office,  including  hiring  at  many  levels  in  all  departments, 
testing,  wage  and  salary  administration,  group  insurance, 
employee  activities,  policies;  some  union  contract  work. 
B.S.  degree,  age  33,  married,  excellent  health,  willing  to 
relocate.  Prefer  midwest.  Great  Lakes  area.  Desire  $75ck>- 
$8500.  Reply  Box  513. 

Industrial  Relations  Working  Manpower — An  industrial 
relations  practitioner  of  long  experience  in  a  prominent 
company,  plus  university  teaching  and  published  writing — ■ 
retiring  early — is  available  for  temporary  and  specific  spot 
working  assignments — all  phases — domestic  or  overseas. 
Write  Box  52.6. 

Seek  Industrial  Relations  Position  of  increasing  responsi- 
bility. Five  years  of  teaching.  Past  ten  years  in  Industrial 
Relations.  Experience  includes:  employment  testing,  inter- 
viewing, plant  newspaper,  administering  merit  rating  pro- 
gram, materials  development,  employee  recreation,  policies 
and  procedures,  training  at  all  levels,  management  develop- 
ment. Other  related  experience  in  both  union  and  non-union 
plants  of  reputation.  Now  supervisor  of  Training  and  Wel- 
fare. Staff  of  5.  Age  43.  B.S.  in  Ed.  with  much  additional. 
Present  salary  $9,000.  Northeastern  US  only  with  growing 
company.  Reply  Box  517. 

Personnel,  Training  Supervisor,  Public  Relations, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Management:  Desire  position  offer- 
ing opportunity  of  growth.  Can  ofl^er  responsible  executive 
background.  Formerly  with  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion. Presently  employed  in  Arizona.  Prefer  California  or 
West  Coast.  Age  31 — Married — B.S.  degree.  Reply  Box  52.8. 

Young  man,  24,  single,  desires  position  as  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT  or  TRAINEE.  Graduated  with  B.A.  in  Labor 
Management  Relations  in  1955.  Spent  last  two  years  in  serv- 
ice as  platoon  leader  and  executive  officer.  Training  in  Time 
and  Motion  Study,  Industrial  Psychology  and  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. Will  travel  or  relocate.  Reply  Box  52.9. 

(Continued  on  page  2}g) 
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10  RULES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
HUMAN  RELATIONS 


1.  Re-acquire  the  arts  of  kindliness  and 
persuasion.  Kindliness  is  an  attribute 
of  the  strong  executive. 

2.  Put  consideration  of  human  dignity 
higher  than  pay,  promotion  or  working 
conditions.  Someone's  human  dignity 
is  being  pushed  around  when  we  run 
into  trouble. 


3.  If  you  are  a  supervisor,  keep  circulat- 
ing. You  must  be  seen,  as  well  as  heard 
from.  Ivory  Towers  tend  to  breed 
suspicion. 

4.  Get  rid  of  "double  standards  of  be- 
havior," one  for  the  workers,  one  for 
management. 


6.  Don't  take  yourself  too  seriously. 

7.  Give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Praise 
fearlessly.  If  you  must  get  someone 
told,  don't  do  it  in  front  of  others — our 
self  esteem  can't  take  it. 

8.  Don't  be  afraid  to  make  changes. 
Something  done  in  a  particular  way 
without  change  for  15  or  20  years  may 
be  a  sign  it  is  being  done  the  wrong 
way. 

9.  In  handling  grievances,  let  the  em- 
ployee tell  his  full  story  without  inter- 
ruption. A  kind  word  will  help.  If  you 
can,  win  a  smile  before  discussion  of 
the  grievance.  A  smile  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  normal  state  of  mind. 


5,.  Preface  a  request  to  subordinates  with 
"please" — proper  words  and  actions 
inspire  confidence. 


10.  Learn  how  to  listen.  The  occupational 
disease  of  executives  is  inability  to 


listen. 
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If  these  Ten  Rules  have  a  familiar  ring,  it's  quite  likely  you've  seen  or  heard 
them  before.  They  were  first  presented  by  Dr.  Lydia  G.  Giberson  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  as  part  of  a  speech  "A  Personal  Look 
at  the  Employee",  at  the  tenth  annual  Dallas  Personnel  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember 1951,  since  when  they  have  been  quoted  in  many  company  and  trade 
magazines.  Dr.  Giberson  has  been  with  Metropolitan  Life  since  1932;  since 
1949  she  has  been  on  the  president's  staff  as  Personal  Adviser  to  Employees. 
Our  thanks  to  her  for  permission  to  help  keep  the  rules  in  circulation. 
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The  Secondary  Boycott  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unfair  devices  used  by  labor 
leaders  to  intimidate  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  NLRB  has  recently  restricted 
this  tj'pe  of  boycott  when  it  has  been  used 
in  an  effort  to  secure  exclusive  bargaining 
rights  in  a  situation  where  only  a  minority 
of  the  employees  are  pledged  to  the  union. 
For  almost  any  other  purpose,  however, 
anybody  can  set  up  a  picket  line  and  use 
any  other  means  of  putting  social  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  employers  and  employees 
to  compel  them  to  join  a  union  in  which 
they  have  no  interest.  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  such  a 
boycott  and  the  possible  remedies  for  re- 
stricting or  abolishing  it.  Unfortunately,  it 
would  appear  that  an  Act  of  Congress  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  correct  this  abuse. 


It's  Good  to  be  Reminded  Occasion- 
ally that  most  people  are  generous  and 
fair  and  do  not  conduct  themselves  alto- 
gether on  the  "what's  in  it  for  me?" 
principle.  This  obser\'ation  is  prompted  by 
Lynn  Landrum's  column  "Thinking  Out 
Loud";  I  have  only  the  clipping  and  can- 
not credit  the  newspaper  or  give  the  date. 
This  particular  column  was  headed  "No 
Pension  Requested"  and  was  Mr.  Land- 
rum's  answer  to  a  query  about  his  position 
with  respect  to  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
would  give  a  pension  of  $ioo  a  month  to  all 
honorably  discharged  veterans  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  60.  Though  he  had 
measles  in  World  War  I  and  pneumonia  in 
World  War  II,  says  the  columnist,  he  is  not 
an  applicant  for  any  pension.  He  "did  not 


go  into  the  service  to  get  a  pension.  If  he 
did  any  good,  he  is  proud  of  it.  If  he  re- 
ceived any  hurt,  it  is  charged  off  the 
books." 

Mr.  Landrum  adds:  "America  has 
been  wonderfully  kind  to  the  Columntator. 
It  provided  him  with  a  home,  a  lovely 
family,  a  job  in  a  marvelous  city  full  of 
friends,  full  of  challenge,  full  of  opportim- 
ity.  It  gave  him  a  heritage  of  liberty 
bought  with  the  ungrudging  blood  of 
brave  men.  It  guaranteed  him  the  right  to 
worship  God  without  fear  of  bigot's  per- 
secution or  dictator's  minions  pounding  on 
his  door  by  night.  For  defending  such  a 
country,  a  pension  to  a  man  not  in  need  of  it 
seems  an  injur}'  to  the  country  and  an  in- 
appropriate recognition  of  a  small  service 
gladly  rendered,  not  for  money,  but  out  of 
gratitude  and  love." 


when  any  man  tells  you  that  he  has  no  time  for 
reading,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  is  committing  mental 
suicide.  What  he  says  makes  no  more  sense  than  the  man 
who  says,  "I  do  not  have  the  time  to  eat." 

—Thomas  Dreier 


How  Many  of  Us,  as  Managers, 
Look  and  Plan  Ahead  as  far  as  we  can  and 
as  often  as  might  be  profitable?  A  short 
time  ago  I  tried  a  little  cr)'stal-gazing  in 
the  modest  "house  organ  "  of  my  manage- 
ment-consultant firm.  While  my  remarks, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  Looking 
Ahead  p  Years,  had  to  do  with  a  rather 
special  kind  of  business,  they  dealt  so 
largely  with  personnel  matters  that  they 
may  start  trains  of  thought  for  you. 

Whether  /'//  still  be  here  in  30  years, 
I  said,  is  not  the  point:  our  firm  and  many 
of  you  as  individuals  probably  will.  What 
we  do  today  will  have   great  bearing   on 
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what  the  firm  is  like  at  that  time.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  look  ahead  and  try  to 
pierce  the  veil  hanging  over  the  future,  in 
order  to  help  us  move  in  the  direction  of 
events. 

For  men  and  institutions  are  the 
instruments  of  their  time  and  place.  So  let 
us  try  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  stream  of  the 
currents  of  our  day.  Today  will  largely  take 
care  of  itself;  we  need  only  attack  the  tasks 
before  us  with  energy  and  fidelity.  But 
today  is  followed  by  tomorrow:  "Nothing 
remains  the  same  except  change."  Our  best 
thinking,  therefore,  must  be  applied  to  the 
problems  of  tomorrow. 

What  will  organized  business  need  to- 
morrow? I  think  its  chief  needs  will  have  to 
do  with  people:  what  they  do;  how  they 
do  it;  what  their  personal  needs  and  satis- 
factions are — and,  of  course,  how  much 
they  are  paid.  We  can  be  pretty  sure,  too, 
that  organization,  management  and  leader- 
ship will  be  necessary,  as  they  have  in  all 
history. 

Our  business,  today,  is  concerned  with 
these  three  things.  So,  probably  we  need 
only  to  continue  to  serve  business  effectively 
on  problems  of  organization,  management 
and  leadership  to  assure  our  success  for  30 
and  more  years  to  come.  There  is  a  catch 
here,  though.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
methods  we  are  using  today  will  be  good 
enough  tomorrow?  The  automobile  sup- 
planted the  buggy  and  the  street  car;  the 
airplane  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  the 
railroad.  Which  of  our  methods  is  most 
likely  to  change  and  improve  over  the  next 
30  years? 

For  me  the  answer  is  very  clear.  Our 
methods  of  dealing  with  people  are  chang- 
ing right  now  and  will  continue  to  change 
for  untold  years  to  come.  So  it  is  people  who 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  business.  In  what 
way? 

Without  trying  to  make  a  perfect 
analysis  it  still  is  not  hard  to  perceive  a  few 
issues  clearly.  First,  is  the  effective  ap- 
praisal of  people.   We  have  shown  much 


skill  in  this  difficult  art  but  we  still  make 
errors  of  varying  degrees  of  seriousness. 
This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
complex  and  changing  nature  of  man  and  of 
his  environment.  But  more  than  that;  there 
is  no  clear  and  imiversal  agreement  among 
those  best  qualified  to  speak  about  the  one 
best  way  to  appraise  people. 

Another  prominent  issue  of  the  day  is 
"How  can  I  make  over  that  man  so  he  will 
be  able  to  do  what  I  want  him  to  do?"  Or 
even  more  generously,  "How  can  I  help  him 
make  himself  over  into  what  he  wants  to 
be?"  The  simple  fact  is  that  "training," 
"executive  development,"  "teaching,"  and 
even ' ' learning '  'itself  are  imperfect  arts — and 
very  imperfectly  understood  and  practiced. 

Another  issue  has  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  people  in  groups — small  and 
large;  organized  and  unorganized.  Still 
another  issue  is  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  face-to-face  relations  between 
two  people:  boss  and  employee,  prospect 
and  salesman,  client  and  consultant. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  problems  of  people  at  work 
are  only  partly  solved  today  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  near  any  final  and  perfect 
solution.  Our  future,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  our  being  able 
to  grow  in  skill  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
people.  There  is  much  research  going  on. 
Do  we  know  enough  about  these  new 
findings?  And  are  we  making  adequate  use 
of  them?  Are  we  doing  enough  pioneer  work 
ourselves? 

And,  finally,  are  we  applying  all  the 
skill  and  knowledge  we  have  to  our  own 
people-problems?  And  which  is  our  most 
important  problem  as  to  our  own  people, 
the  second  most  important,  the  third,  and 
so  on?  Of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure :  our  own 
people  are  the  determining  factor  in  what 
we  will  be  30  years  from  now. 

And  I  give  more  thought  to  our  own 
people — who  they  are,  what  they  are  like 
and  what  they  need — than  to  any  other 
thing. 
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One  of  the  Interesting  New  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  United  States  Senate  is  Frank 
Lausche,  many  times  governor  of  Ohio. 
I  saw  him  on  television  recently  and  was 
interested  in  his  forthright  statement  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  employees  to  hold  a 
job  without  belonging  to  a  union.  He  said 
that  in  due  time  as  he  became  more  at  home 
in  the  Senate  he  would  do  something  about 
it  in  the  way  of  legislation. 


But  if  they  do  appear,  we'll  look  for  you  on 
your  job. 


The  way  to  meet  emergencies  is  to  do  each  daily 
task  the  best  we  can;  to  act  as  though  the  eye  of  oppor- 
tunity were  always  upon  us.  In  the  hundred-yard  race 
the  winner  often  wins  by  inches.  So  we  find  it  in  ordi- 
nary business  life.  The  big  things  that  come  our  way  are 
seldom  the  result  of  long  thought  or  planning,  but  are 
the  fruit  of  seed  planted  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  work. 

— Jf^illiam  Feather 


It  Always  Struck  Me  as  Somewhat 
Unfair  that  a  single  unionist  can  picket  a 
plant  with  many  thousands  of  employees 
and  the  latter  will  in  most  cases  refrain 
from  crossing  the  picket  line.  Thus,  one  or 
perhaps  a  handful  of  dissatisfied  unionists 
can  shut  down  a  whole  plant.  The  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  south- 
ern California  area,  issued  a  bulletin  to  its 
employees  dealing  with  this  problem  which 
I  thought  was  quite  interesting.  Here  it  is: 

You  have  probably  heard  that  the  Western 
Electric  installation  group  may  establish  picket 
lines  at  some  telephone  buildings. 

Should  pickets  appear  at  your  work  loca- 
tion, please  keep  in  mind; 

I.  You  as  an  employee  of  Pacific  Telephone 
are  not  involved.  The  Western  Electric  installa- 
tion employees  are  the  group  involved. 

2..  All  union  contracts  involving  Pacific 
Telephone  employees  in  Southern  Cahfornia 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  you  to  stay  away  from  your  job. 

3.  You  are  needed  on  the  job.  Your  super- 
visor expects  you  to  work.  Your  full  paycheck 
depends  upon  your  doing  so. 

4.  If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  cross  a 
picket  line  to  come  to  work,  your  job  cannot  be 
jeopardized.  You  have  a  right  to  work  and  no 
one  can  interfere  with  that  right. 

We  hope  that  no  picket  lines  are  set  up. 


Recently  I  sat  through  a  four-day  personnel  con- 
ference— one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  attended.  Every 
speaker  said  that  personnel  people  must  sell  top  man- 
agement on  their  programs  in  order  to  make  them  go. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  gave  any  suggestion  how  this 
was  to  be  done! 

— Doris  D.  Hay 


The  Best  Union  Relations,  it  always 
seemed  to  me,  are  based  on  sincerity  and  on 
good  communication.  In  a  book  called  "Are 
You  Listening?"  by  Nicholson-Stephens 
(McGraw-Hill)  an  interesting  method  of 
communication  is  reported.  The  authors  tell 
how  a  company  management  held  meetings 
with  union  representatives  at  regular  inter- 
vals regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  was 
anything  important  to  talk  about.  They 
found  that  this  weekly  get-together  pro- 
duced a  wholesome  exchange  of  ideas  which 
many  times  anticipated  problems  which 
might  otherwise  have  arisen.  They  say  they 
have  had  only  one  grievance  in  18  months. 


"It's  an  III  Wind".  .  .  etc.  There 
was  an  error  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
September  "column",  but  it  resulted  in 
another  plesasant  letter  from  my  friend 
R.  J.  Holland  at  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.  Speak- 
ing of  banks  putting  out  cash  in  bowls  or 
baskets  so  that  customers  could  make  their 
own  change,  Mr.  Holland  had  dictated  that 
this  practice  came  about  "with  the  advent 
of  the  parking  meter."  His  vacation-re- 
placement secretary  typed  it  "postage 
meter"  and  I  failed  to  catch  the  error  but 
quoted  verbatim.  Can  this  be  a  case  of  a 
secretary  having  her  employer's  business 
too  much  in  mind! 
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Developing  Employees  Interest 
In  Our  Customers  Well-Being 


By  Robert  M.  Crooks 

Vice  President,  United  Parcel  Service 

New  York  City 


AMERICAN  industry  faces  a  continuing 
_i\.  challenge  in  the  maintenance  of 
quality  of  product  and  service  and  in 
controlling  costs.  Deterioration  of  the 
company's  standards  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects seriously  affects  its  customers — the 
people  who  supply  orders  or  contracts  and 
consequently  make  jobs  and  company  ex- 
istence possible.  Since  the  welfare  of  an 
enterprise  and  its  people  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  customers'  well-being,  it  is  important 
that  management  seek  to  develop  employee 
interest  in  that  well-being. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  developed  a 
program  for  personnel  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  customer.  The  pro- 
gram is  built  on  the  fact  that  the  self-in- 
terest of  the  worker  is  closely  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  and  welfare  of  our 
customers.  It  is  felt  that  as  employees  know 
more  about  these  customers  and  their 
problems  a  better  understanding  will  re- 
sult. Better  job  performance  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  our  people  see  that  by  helping 
the  customer  they  help  themselves. 

The  program — "Helping  the  Customer 
Help  You" — is  divided  into  three  main 
parts : 

(i)  A  consideration  of  customers  gener- 
ally, along  lines  of  particular  interest  to  the 
employee.  This  section  is  entitled  "How  Cus- 
tomers Help  You." 

Ql)  a  discussion  of  the  company's  cus- 
tomers in  particular — who  they  are,  the  nature 
of  their  businesses,  and  some  of  the  problems 
they  face.  These  matters  are  related  to  the  em- 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  isn't  the  boss 
ivho  fays  our  salaries  and  -provides 
our  various  benefits.  It's  the  boss's 
boss — the  Customer  who  buys  the  prod- 
uct or  service.  The  author  tells  exactly 
hotv  he  gets  this  idea  over  to  his  people 
in  a  simple  ttvo-hour  "program"  ivhich 
might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many 
other  companies. 


ployee  and  his  company  in  the  second  part  of 
the    program   entitled    "Our   Company's    Cus-    I 
tomers."  ' 

(3)  An  examination  of  the  steps  the  em- 
ployee can  take  to  strengthen  his  job  security 
and  the  benefits  arising  from  such  stability.  , 
These  factors  are  discussed  in  the  third  section 
of  the  program  entitled  "How  to  Help  Cus- 
tomers Help  You." 

With  respect  to  the  first  section,  "How 
Customers  Help  You,"  the  leader  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  group  develops  the  prop-  1 
osition  that  customers — like  members  of 
the  group — are  different,  with  particular 
wants,  ideas  and  habits.  He  shows  that 
customers,  whether  they  be  large  manu- 
facturers, the  corner  grocery  store,  or 
individuals,  need  to  be  kept  satisfied  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  place  business  with 
particular  companies;  that  this  need  to  be 
kept  satisfied  relates  not  only  to  what  the 
customer  buys  but  also  to  what  he  has  to 
pay. 
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The  leader  points  out  that  if  the 
customer  becomes  dissatisfied  there  are 
other  businesses  to  which  he  can  take  his 
patronage;  that  we  in  the  group  have,  as 
customers,  frequently  done  that  very  thing; 
that  if  the  customer  does  make  a  change  he 
nevertheless  remains  a  customer  of  some- 
one; that  he  has  just  shifted  his  buying  to 
where  he  feels  he  is  going  to  get  greater 
value.  Finally,  it  is  stressed  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  of  our  people  to  keep  the 
customer  satisfied;  that  customer  satis- 
faction is  essential  not  only  in  fairness  to 
the  customer  but  also  to  the  end  that  his 
business  and  the  income  it  brings  us  will 
not  be  lost. 

Imperative    to    Satisfy    Customers 

It  is  thus  emphasized,  and  the  group 
recognizes,  that  under  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  whether  we  are  producing 
goods,  rendering  a  service,  or  distributing 
the  products  of  others,  satisfied  customers 
are  essential;  that  conversely,  since  we  as 
individuals  cannot  produce  everything  we 
need  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  we 
become  customers  for  the  production  of 
others — for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  furnish- 
ings, and  the  thousand-and-one  other 
things  which  make  up  our  needs;  and  that 
we  must  have  purchasing  power  to  satisfy 
these  needs. 

Having  considered  the  general  role  of 
customers  in  industry,  we  show  that  cus- 
tomers provide  the  demand  for  the  com- 
pany's goods  or  services  that  makes  our 
jobs  and  company  income  possible.  The 
group  then  discusses  the  things  most  of  us 
are  seeking  in  our  jobs:  security,  fair  wages, 
vacations,  holidays,  social  benefits  such  as 
insurance,  and  in  addition  the  opportunity 
to  develop  ourselves  on  the  job. 

Of  course,  customer  satisfaction  is 
necessary  for  the  company  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  The  group  discusses  the  role  of 
profits  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  Profits 
are  seen  to  be  essential  not  only  for  com- 
pany growth,  but  for  survival,  and  if  jobs 
are  to  be  stable  and  secure. 


In  the  consideration  of  '"Our  Com- 
pany's Customers,"  the  group  discusses  who 
they  are,  the  general  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  various  problems  they  face. 
Initially,  the  group  examines  the  type  of 
business  in  which  our  own  company  is 
engaged,  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
company,  and  activities  of  the  business 
generally.  The  discussion  leads  naturally  to 
a  consideration  of  the  company's  customers 
and  the  nature  of  their  businesses. 

The  Competitive  Aspect 

Discussion  of  customers'  businesses  and 
problems  starts  with  consideration  of 
initial  assumption  of  risk  by  owners  in  the 
investment  of  savings.  The  group  recognizes 
that  many  enterprises  fail  each  year  and  the 
owners'  time,  effort  and  savings  are  washed 
away;  that  personnel  working  for  such 
organizations  find  themselves  no  longer  on 
a  payroll;  that  in  addition,  investors  may 
wind  up  not  only  losing  their  savings  but 
deeply  in  debt  to  banks  and  other  creditors. 

The  group  notes  that  the  heart  of  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  rests  on 
competition.  In  a  communistic  country 
the  state  grants  itself  a  monopoly,  but  under 
our  system  each  product,  service  and  com- 
pany has  to  prove  itself.  The  struggle  for 
customers  under  the  forces  of  competition  is 
constant;  buyers  are  continually  being 
sought  to  cast  their  vote,  in  the  form  of 
patronage,  for  a  particular  product  or 
service  or  company.  When  companies  do 
not  fall  by  the  wayside  but  survive  it  is  be- 
cause they  satisfy  the  customers'  wants. 
The  problem  of  remaining  competitive  is 
basic. 

The  group  considers  specific  problems 
facing  the  customer  in  establishing  his 
business.  It  is  recognized  that  the  entre- 
preneur must  first  determine  the  tvpe  of 
business  in  which  his  risk  will  be  assumed. 
Then  his  location  and  type  of  space  must  be 
decided.  He  must  acquire  merchandise  to 
sell,  or  equipment  to  produce  a  product  or 
to  render  a  service.  Insurance  protection 
against  fire  and  theft  must  be  maintained. 
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No  Profits — No  Jobs 

People  for  a  large  variety  of  functions 
have  to  be  recruited  and  trained.  Require- 
ments of  city,  state  and  federal  govern- 
mental bodies  must  be  met.  Records  must 
be  kept.  The  product  or  service  must  be 
made  attractive  to  potential  users,  which 
generally  necessitates  advertising  and  sales 
departments.  In  addition  to  such  costs, 
many  fixed  charges  exist  such  as  light,  heat, 
rentals,  maintenance,  and  the  like;  these 
many  factors  add  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
product  or  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
competition  will  tend  to  limit  the  price  the 
producer  can  charge  for  his  product  or 
service,  but  unless  quality  and  price  con- 
tinue attractive,  not  only  will  there  be  no 
profits  and  dividends  but  no  business  either. 

The  group  thus  sees  that  our  customers, 
on  which  the  future  of  our  company  and  our 
people  depends,  have  many  problems  both 
in  starting  a  business  and  in  maintaining 
it,  and  that  self-interest  requires  a  thorough 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  provide  the 
customer  with  quality  of  product  or  service 
at  reasonable  cost. 

The  leader  then  discusses  with  the 
group  the  concluding  section — "How  to 
Help  Customers  Help  You."  In  this,  as  in 
the  preceding  two  sections,  there  is  much 
participation  by  the  group  members.  The 
group  recognizes  that  we  help  our  customers 
help  us  by  doing  an  all-around  good  job. 
This  relates  to  both  quality  of  product  or 
service  and  to  maintenance  of  reasonable 
costs. 

Factors  going  to  the  matter  of  quality 
of  product  are  seen  to  include  care  in  work- 
manship and  in  handling.  With  respect  to 
rendering  a  quality  service,  it  is  noted  that 
courtesy,  promptness,  careful  record  keep- 
ing, maintenance  of  good  equipment  and 
neatness  of  appearance,  are  among  the  most 
important  considerations.  In  the  discussion 
of  cost  factors,  it  is  recognized  that  dam- 
ages, waste  of  any  kind,  lost  merchandise, 
and  carelessness  leading  to  accidents,  are 


among   the   negative   factors   which   raise 
costs  and  result  in  customer  dissatisfaction. 

All  Hangs  on  Good  Performance 

The  relationship  of  the  job  performed 
by  people  in  each  department  of  the  business 
to  each  of  these  quality,  service  and  cost 
factors  is  fully  explored.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  is  found  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  our 
people  in  wanting  to  do  a  good  job.  Given 
the  training  and  experience  which  add  up  to 
capacity  to  perform,  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  good  job  performance  is  the  will 
to  work.  Personnel  who  see  the  interrela- 
tionship of  customer  satisfaction  and  their 
own  interests  have  a  powerful  motivation 
to  perform  well. 

The  leader  then  summarizes  the  high- 
lights of  the  program  brought  out  in  the 
discussions,  and  the  significant  role  each 
member  of  the  organization  can  play  in 
building  better  jobs  in  a  strong  company 
through  customer  satisfaction. 

The  program  outlined  makes  use  of  the 
conference  method  and  employs  visual  aids. 
Approximately  thirty  people — hourly  em- 
ployees and  their  supervisors — are  included 
in  each  group.  The  whole  program  is 
covered  in  a  single  session  of  about  two 
hours,  generally  a  dinner  meeting.  The 
principles  discussed  have  been  well  re- 
ceived wherever  the  program  has  been  given, 
and  appear  to  be  applicable  to  many  dif- 
ferent   types    of    business    and    industry. 


Management  wants  the  trainee  to  he  trained  to 
perform  a  job.  But  any  instructor  knows  that  all 
training  is  actually  self-training,  self-guidance,  self- 
endeavor.  What  one  learns  must  always  he  sought 
after.  Instruction  contributes  nothing  unless  the 
trainee  feels  the  need  to  learn.  All  additions  made  to  a 
worker's  know-how  are  products  sifted  according  to  his 
own  purpose.  We  learn  only  what  we  deeply  want  to 
know. 
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How  Labor  Mediators  Work 


By  George  Bennett 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


MEDIATORS  Bring  End  to  Strike."  From 
time  to  time  you  read  such  a  head- 
line. What  is  behind  it?  What  actually 
happens  in  the  process  of  mediation?  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  a 
composite  mediation  experience.  You  will 
serve  with  me  as  a  mediator  in  the  dispute 
to  be  described,  and  we  shall  give  you  the 
name  "John  Publius." 

You  receive  a  call  one  day  from  Jack 
Dunn,  representative  of  the  Factory 
Workers  Union,  local  x2.or.  Industrial 
Union   Division,    A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

"John,  you  called  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  check  on  the  status  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Harder  Brass  Company  at  Water- 
ville.  At  that  time,  we  seemed  to  be 
making  pretty  good  progress,  but  now  we're 
getting  nowhere  at  all." 

"Yes,  Jack,  I  did  call  you  and  I  also 
was  in  touch  with  the  Company.  It  was  too 
early  to  tell  then  how  things  were  going  to 
develop,  but  now  it's  not  going  too  well." 

"Right.  It's  pretty  much  up  to  you 
now.  We  met  there  yesterday,  and  we  got 
nowhere.  We  broke  off  without  setting 
another  meeting,  and  we're  not  going  to 
ask  for  one." 

As  a  mediator,  it  is  your  duty  to  pre- 
vent labor  disputes  and  strikes,  that  re- 
sponsibility being  given  to  you  under  a 
Federal,  State  or  municipal  statute.  Medi- 
ation, in  fact,  does  not  always  prevent 
labor  disputes  and  strikes,  but  it  is  our 
function  to  try  to  do  just  that. 

After  discussing  the  general  back- 
ground with  the  Union  representative,  you 
proceed   to  make  contact  with   the  Com- 


When  mediators  are  called  in  to  help 
reach  a  contract  settlement,  what  part 
do  they  play:  Having  no  means  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  either  co7npany 
or  union,  hoiv  do  they  succeed  so  often 
in  bringing  about  an  agreement!  The 
author  invites  you  to  take  the  role  of 
John  Publius,  mediator,  and  handle  a 
case  with  him. 


pany,  to  obtain  its  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  the  negotiations . 

"Mr.  McDermid,  this  is  John  Publius, 
a  Federal  mediator,  and  I'm  calling  you 
again  to  see  how  things  are  progressing  in 
the  negotiations  between  your  Company 
and  the  Union." 

"John,  I'm  glad  you  called.  We  met  the 
other  day,  and  we  just  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  with  those 
boys  this  year.  It's  always  been  rough,  but 
this  year  it  has  become  just  about  im- 
possible. In  fact,  we  broke  off  our  last 
meeting  without  setting  another  date  for  a 
session.  Believe  me,  we're  not  going  to  call 
any  sessions  until  they  show  us  they're 
getting  some  sense.  They  have  a  demand 
on  the  table  that  would  cost  the  Company 
35j5  an  hour." 

As  a  result  of  the  conversation  with  the 
parties,  it  is  obvious  that  this  situation 
must  be  given  immediate  attention.  You 
know  that  the  agreement  is  due  to  run  out 
in  another  week. 

You  proceed  at  once  to  find  out  how 
the  parties  feel  about  a  mediation  session. 
You  learn  that  both  are  willing  to  meet 
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again  in  the  presence  of  mediators,  but 
neither  side  is  particularly  optimistic  about 
the  outcome.  You  set  the  session,  naming 
the  time  and  place. 

The  hour  of  the  meeting  arrives.  I  have 
met  the  principals  before  and  I  introduce 
you  to  the  Union  and  Company  representa- 
tives. For  the  Union,  Jack  Dunn,  inter- 
national representative,  Lou  Rines,  pres- 
ident of  the  plant  local,  and  five  committee 
men  from  the  shop.  On  behalf  of 
management,  George  McDermid,  industrial 
relations  director,  Gary  James,  plant  super- 
intendent, and  Paul  Stant,  company  treas- 
urer. We  sit  with  the  parties  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

Respective  Positions  Examined 

"Folks,  John  Publius  and  I  are  here  as 
mediators  to  see  if  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  First,  we'd  like  to  know  what 
stands  between  you.  Will  you  please  give  us 
your  respective  positions,  and  we'll  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Speaking  for  the  Union,  Jack  Dunn 
proceeds  to  describe  the  Union  demands  as 
they  presently  stand,  and  we  are  told  in 
what  respects  the  Union  has  moved  from 
its  original  position.  "But,"  Dunn  says, 
"we  are  not  going  to  change  our  position 
any  more  imtil  the  Company  shows  it  is 
willing  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  We  have  a 
counter-offer  coming  to  us,  and  we  want  it." 

"Thank  you  for  your  position.  Jack. 
Will  the  Company  now  state  its  position?" 

At  the  outset,  George  McDermid 
states  that  the  Company  is  bargaining  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  Union  demand  has 
received  serious  consideration.  "Further, 
we  have  made  a  fair  offer.  We  have  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  3)4  an  hour  plus  im- 
proved insurance  coverage  at  Company 
cost.  The  insurance  change  would  cost  us 
more  than  a  penny  an  hour  over  what  we're 
already  spending  on  insurance.  All  we  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  our  offer  was  'Is  that 
all?'  I  wonder  who  really  is  guilty  of  bad 
faith  bargaining." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  McDermid.  Gentle- 


men, is  there  anything  you  want  to  discuss 
across-the-table  at  this  time?  If  there  is, 
we  mediators  are  not  here  to  prevent  you 
from  communicating  with  each  other." 
There  being  no  inclination  by  either 
party  to  engage  in  discussion,  the  medi- 
ators then  proceed  to  conduct  separate 
sessions  with  the  parties.  In  our  caucus  with 
the  Union,  we  listen  carefully  to  the  com- 
mittee's point  of  view,  seeking  always  to 
evaluate  the  many  facets  of  this  dispute. 
Time  is  always  important,  the  attitudes  of 
the  parties  deserve  serious  consideration 
and,  most  important,  we  must  determine 
what  are  the  basic  issues  that  have  created 
this  controversy. 

Seeks    Realistic    Figure 

"Look,  fellows,  you  admit  that  your 
demand  would  cost  over  30$!  an  hour,  and 
you  know  that's  not  in  the  wood  here  or 
anywhere." 

We  are  told  by  the  Union  that  it  has 
room  to  move,  and  certain  things  are 
designated  as  key  targets.  "We're  not 
going  to  settle  for  any  three  cents  and  you 
may  as  well  get  that  across  to  this  Com- 
pany. The  national  average  is  up  around  ten 
cents  an  hour,  other  plants  around  Water- 
ville  are  getting  it,  and  we're  not  going  to 
settle  for  any  less.  Also,  we've  got  some 
non-economic  problems  that  need  straight- 
ening out.  They  have  to  do  with  working 
foremen  and  the  equalization  of  overtime. 
You'd  better  convince  the  Company  that 
they  have  to  do  something  about  them- — 
they're  not  in  here  for  window  dressing." 

We  seek  out  the  Company  representa- 
tives and  proceed  to  review  the  problems 
from  their  point-of-view.  "The  Company 
cannot  move,"  they  say.  "The  Union  is  up 
so  high  that  any  move  on  our  part  would 
never  satisfy  them.  We'd  be  constantly 
making  a  new  floor  from  which  we'd  have 
to  move  up.  We  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money  to  play  with." 

Turning  to  the  Company  spokesman 
you  say,  "Look,  George,  we  can  assure  the 
Company  that  the  Union  does  have  moves 
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to  make.  They  may  be  of  the  opinion  that 
your  figure  is  so  low  that  they're  being 
asked  to  cut  their  demand  again  and  again, 
until  they'll  have  nothing  left  with  which 
to  bargain." 

Urges    CoMPAisnr    Move 

During  this  separate  session,  we  discuss 
possible  "keys"  to  the  controversy,  but  at 
this  point  we  have  very  little  with  which  to 
work.  "The  Union  did  mention  something 
about  working  foremen  and  a  problem 
concerning  equalization  of  overtime  hours. 
■We  assume  you  know  what  the  problems 
are." 

"Yes,  we  understand  those  issues  all 
right,  and  there  are  things  we  can  do  to 
clarify  our  positions  on  them.  But  we're 
not  going  to  move  on  money  issues  until 
they  become  more  realistic." 

At  this  point,  you  ask  what  the  Bass 
Company  in  Waterville  recently  settled  for, 
and  what  is  on  the  table  at  Scollay  Copper. 
"Maybe  that  is  what  the  Union  is  looking 
for  here." 

The  Company  listens  and  then  Mr. 
Stant,  the  treasurer,  states,  "Well,  if  it  is, 
we're  all  in  trouble,  for  it's  just  not  in  the 
wood.  They'd  better  not  forget  that  we 
had  a  reopening  here  just  6  months  ago,  and 
Bass  did  not.  Nor  did  Scollay.  Our  workers 
received  a  5  fi  increase  in  that  reopening  and 
they  have  been  enjoying  that  increase  for 
the  past  6  months." 

The  basic  difference  is  now  emerging, 
and  that  difference  is  probably  no  surprise 
to  the  Company.  The  Company  must  have 
known  what  the  Union  has  had  as  its  basic 
objectives,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  each  party  to 
evaluate  constantly  what  the  other  party 
has  in  mind.  These  are  experienced  nego- 
tiators and  they  have  dealt  with  each  other 
many  times. 

Later   Session   Proposed 

More  conversation  with  the  parties 
makes  it  obvious  that  the  dispute  will  not 


be  settled  at  this  session — the  timing  is  not 
right.  We  had  set  this  mediation  session 
four  days  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the 
agreement,  and  so  we  still  have  time.  On 
that  basis,  we  proceed  to  call  another 
mediation  session  for  two  days  later,  on 
the  last  work-day  of  the  current  week.  Ail 
agree. 

On  Friday  the  parties  are  not  brought 
into  joint  conference.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  discussed  "off  the  record."  We 
are  not  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining 
specific  positions  immediately,  but  rather 
we  are  searching  for  possible  avenues  of 
approach  to  be  used  later.  Mediation  now 
serves  as  a  sounding  board  for  possible 
positions  and  counter-positions  that  may 
be  useful. 

At  one  point,  the  Union  tells  us  it  has 
a  counter  offer  to  make  to  the  Company. 
"We  want  11^  an  hour  increase,  more  in- 
surance, another  paid  holiday,  and  language 
to  cover  working  foremen  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  overtime.  Now  you  tell  the  Com- 
pany that  we've  shaved  our  position  way 
down,  and  we  expect  to  hear  from  them." 
Before  leaving,  we  continue  to  explore  the 
position  of  the  Union,  and  we  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  Union  still 
has  room  in  which  to  move. 

The  Company  listens  attentively  to  our 
statement  of  the  Union  position,  holds  a 
private  caucus  for  a  considerable  time  and 
calls  us.  "This  position  is  preposterous. 
They  are  still  talking  about  a  big  package, 
over  15^  an  hour,  and  we  just  can't  con- 
sider it." 

"What  are  you  willing  to  do?",  we  ask. 

"All  right,  we  don't  have  far  to  move 
in  this  thing,  and  we'll  tell  you  what  we'd 
consider  for  purposes  of  settling  this 
business.  We  have  a  5jf  package."  Further 
discussion  with  the  Company  gives  you  the 
impression  that  there  may  be  a  little  more 
for  purposes  of  settling  the  agreement,  but 
not  very  much  more. 

"How  long  a  contract  have  you  been 
discussing  with  the  Union? 
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"One  year,"  answers  George  Mc- 
Dermid. 

Another    Element    Introduced 

"How  about  an  agreement  to  run 
longer  than  one  year?  Would  the  Company 
be  interested?" 

"Sure,  we'd  like  an  agreement  that 
runs  five  years,  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  these  negotiations?" 

We  tell  the  Company  that  we  are 
exploring,  on  our  own,  an  agreement  that 
would  run  for  a  firm  i8  months,  and  it 
appears  to  have  merit  from  the  Company's 
point-of-view.  "But,"  we  are  cautioned, 
"they  will  never  go  for  anything  over  one 
year."  Well,  at  least  we  have  something 
different  with  which  to  work,  perhaps  a 
means  of  causing  the  Company  to  consider 
a  better  economic  offer  in  return  for  a  longer 
agreement. 

"Are  we  free  to  discuss  the  5^  figure 
you  gave  us,  or  was  that  information 
strictly  off-the-record?" 

Being  given  latitude  to  use  it  any  way 
we  see  fit,  we  now  return  to  the  Union  and 
proceed  to  discuss  the  situation  once  again. 
There  is  no  official  counter-proposal  to  give 
to  the  Union — much  heat  is  generated  on 
that  score. 

"Look,"  we  tell  the  Union,  "there 
may  be  a  five-  or  six-cent  package  here,  and 
even  that  won't  come  easy,  if  at  all.  It 
might  be  there  as  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  but  that's  all." 

"If  that's  the  case,  we  may  as  well  go 
home,"  says  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, "for  we're  not  going  to  take  any 
nickel.  This  Company  is  always  trying  to 
sell  us  a  cheap  settlement,  and  we're  not 
going  for  it.  Bring  them  in  here  and  we'll 
tell  them  to  their  faces.  Let's  get  out  of 
here." 

The    Pressure    Mounts 

The  inevitable  pressiu-es  are  beginning 
to  mount,  but  we  sit  tight,  still  in  separate 
sessions. 


"Jack,  representing  the  Union,  would 
there  be  any  possibility,  in  return  for  a 
higher  offer,  of  thinking  about  an  agree- 
ment for  more  than  one  year?  Say  a  firm  18- 
month  contract?" 

"Not  for  any  five  or  six  cent  package," 
retorts  Jack  Dunn.  "We  might  consider  a 
longer  agreement  if  we  get  what  we  want. 
Right,  boys?" 

"And  what  would  your  reaction  be  if 
there  were  a  loj^  package  here?  How  would 
that  fit?" 

'  'Let  us  talk  about  that  one,  will  you?' ' 
With  that  the  mediators  leave  the  room. 
After  a  long  caucus,  we  are  called  back  into 
the  Union  session. 

"Look  fellows,  you  asked  us  a  ques- 
tion about  a  longer  contract.  We  just 
caucused  among  ourselves,  and  this  is  what 
we'd  go  for:  10^  an  hour,  the  insurance 
improvements  offered,  straighten  out  the 
working  foremen  and  equalization  of  over- 
time, and  a  contract  to  run  18  months." 

"Is  this  a  firm  counter  you  want  to 
make?",  we  ask.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  an  aside  Union  position, 
given  to  the  mediators  only  "if  it  will  settle 
the  agreement." 

Back  we  go  to  the  Company,  and  after 
a  while  we  begin  to  discuss  possible  posi- 
tions the  Company  might  take  that  we 
"feel"  the  Union  might  consider  for  pur- 
poses of  ending  the  dispute.  The  Company 
listens  carefully,  for  we  have  concrete  sug- 
gestions to  make. 

"We  wouldn't  blame  them  for  settling 
for  such  a  package,  but  we're  not  going  to 
offer  it.  We  have  been  talking  among  our- 
selves while  you  were  gone,  and  here  is 
what  we'd  be  willing  to  do,  to  get  an  18 
month  firm  agreement.  7^  an  hour  and  the 
improved  insurance  at  Company  cost.  Oh, 
yes,  we'll  clean  up  the  problems  of  working 
foremen  and  overtime  sharing." 

Parties  Draw  Together 

The  negotiations  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  parties  are  closing  the  gap 
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between  them,  through  hypothetical  po- 
sitions given  to  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  mediation.  The  dispute  is  not 
yet  settled,  but  it  is  narrowing.  From  here 
on  in,  if  there  is  to  be  an  agreement,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  give-and-take. 

We  continue  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  the  parties,  and  ultimately  a 
compromise  is  worked  out.  We  now  re- 
convene in  a  joint  session. 

"We  mediators  understand  that  a 
tentative  agreement  has  now  been  reached, 
subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Union  membership. 
The  new  agreement  will  run  for  i8  months. 
There  will  be  improved  insurance  as  pre- 
viously offered  by  the  Company,  and  at 
Company  cost.  SJ^jif  per  hour  will  be  added 
to  the  base  rates  as  of  next  Monday,  pro- 
vided the  Union  ratifies.  Here  are  the 
clauses  as  finally  worked  out  to  cover 
working  foremen  and  the  equalization  of 
overtime." 

The  parties  signify  assent,  the  Union 


committee  signifies  it  will  recommend 
acceptance  of  the  offer  to  the  membership, 
and  the  session  comes  to  an  end.  Two  days 
later  the  Union  membership  ratifies  the 
agreement.  The  dispute  is  over. 


Note  that  mediation  provided  the 
arena  in  which  the  dispute  was  settled.  But 
the  parties  made  the  moves — the  parties  did 
the  work.  It  is  true  that  mediation  assisted 
the  parties  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  we 
served,  among  other  things,  as  message 
carrier,  sounding-board,  idea-man,  whip- 
ping-boy, and  chairman  of  the  proceedings. 
But  the  parties  did  the  settling,  not  the 
mediators. 

Why  was  mediation  effective  in  this 
case?  Because  the  parties  accepted  medi- 
ation and  they  were  willing  to  have  the 
mediators  direct  the  progress  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  parties  recognized  mediation  as  an 
impartial  and  useful  tool. 
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Six  Pointers  to  More  Useful 
Attitude  Surveys 


By  Lewis  E.  Albright 

Employee  Relations  Department 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  Chicago 


ASSUMING  that  a  personnel  manager  has 
_l\_  decided  to  embark  on  an  attitude 
survey  and  that  he  has  enlisted  the  cooper- 
ation of  his  line  managers,  the  following 
suggestions  may  help  make  the  project 
more  successful. 

I.  Don't  assume  that  you  can  read  em- 
ployees' minds.  Most  people  would  agree 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  an  attitude  survey 
is  to  find  out  how  employees  feel  about 
various  aspects  of  the  job  situation  so  that 
this  information  can  be  used  by  manage- 
ment in  correcting  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. The  finding-out  process  is  slighted, 
however,  by  the  man  who  devises  an  at- 
titude questionnaire  based  solely  on  his 
own  judgment  of  employees'  problems. 
He'll  get  answers  to  his  questions  all  right, 
but  he  may  not  discover  the  things  that  are 
really  bothering  people. 

Would  it  be  better,  then,  to  throw 
away  questionnaires  and  "measure"  at- 
titudes only  by  using  the  more  personal, 
but  time-consuming,  interview?  Not  neces- 
sarily. One  solution  is  to  combine  these  two 
methods  by  interviewing  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  group,  then  structuring  the 
questionnaire  items  around  the  interview 
results.  The  advantages  of  this  procedure 
are  twofold:  (a)  you  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  questions  to  ask  and  (b)  you  can 
phrase  the  questions  in  the  workers'  own 
language. 

t.  Beware  the  "package"  survey.  One 
other  reason  for  suggesting  that  the  per- 
sonnel man  not  simply  dream  up  a  question- 


A  questionnaire  alone  may  not  bring  out 
what's  really  "eating"  your  people. 
The  author  suggests  at  least  a  feiv  inter- 
views first,  to  fitid  what  questions  to  ask 
and  how  to  word  them.  Then  make  a 
pilot  run.  Also  give  a  thought  before- 
hand to  making  your  morale  measure- 
ments meaningful  for  those  who  won't 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  study  a  detailed 
report. 


naire  in  his  office  is  that  many  morale 
problems  are  local  in  nature.  Perhaps  poor 
locker  room  facilities  in  two  or  three  de- 
partments are  a  source  of  irritation,  for 
instance.  Questionnaires  based  on  nation- 
wide or  even  industry-wide  studies  may  be 
worded  too  generally  to  bring  such  facts  to 
light. 

That's  one  reason  for  looking  very 
closely  at  the  readymade  attitude  question- 
naires available  on  the  open  market.  True, 
these  instruments  may  be  "standardized," 
but  standardized  on  somebody  else's  em- 
ployees, with  the  result  that  the  items  may 
have  varying  degrees  of  relevance  for  your 
situation.  The  ready-made  questionnaire 
might  miss  the  mark  entirely,  for  example, 
if  you  wanted  to  survey  only  your  super- 
visors. Needless  to  say,  their  problems  are 
likely  to  be  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  rank-and-file  individuals  who  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  norm  groups  in  most  avail- 
able surveys. 
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3.  Plan  in  advance  to  use  a  scaling  pro- 
cedure that  yields  meaningful  results.  When 
you  come  to  the  reporting  phase  of  the 
study,  you'll  be  happy  to  save  yourself  the 
necessity'  of  presenting  the  results  question 
by  question.  What  is  needed  is  a  way  to 
compute  a  person's  total  morale  score  as 
well  as  his  score  for  each  major  category  of 
attitude,  such  as  compensation,  working 
conditions,  supervision,  etc.  One  way  to 
do  that  which  is  of  practical  value  for 
industry,  is  the  method  devised  by  Likert. 
A  Likert-type  item  is  simply  a  statement 
about  some  aspect  of  the  job  situation, 
worded  either  positively  or  negatively,  to 
which  the  subject  responds  by  checking  one 
of  the  following:  "strongly  agree,  " 
■"agree,"  "undecided,"  "disagree,"  or 
"strongly  disagree." 

Scoring  Method  Important 

A  couple  of  examples  of  Likert-type 
statements,  one  negative  and  one  positive, 
are  these :  "  'My  boss  shows  as  much  concern 
for  the  machines  in  his  department  as  he 
does  for  his  people."  On  the  positive  side, 
"One  of  the  best  things  about  this  company 
is  the  job  security  it  provides."  You  will 
note  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  thing  that 
a  worker  might  actually  say  in  an  inter- 
view. Putting  them  on  a  questionnaire  is  a 
speedy  way  of  finding  out  how  many 
others  hold  similar  views. 

These  items  are  generally  scored  by 
assigning  weights  of  4,  3,  z,  i  and  o  to 
"strongly  agree,"  "agree,"  and  so  on  down 
to  "strongly  disagree"  when  the  item  is 
worded  positively.  For  negatively  phrased 
statements,  the  weights  are  reversed.  This 
scoring  system  permits  you  to  compare 
sections  and  departments  on  over-all  at- 
titude, as  well  as  on  those  major  categories 
of  attitudes  which  are  covered  in  the 
questionnaire.  Being  able  to  identify  low- 
scoring  work  groups,  you  have  clues  as  to 
where  to  start  corrective  action.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  wise  to  conduct  some 


post-survey  inters'iews  to  try  to  find  out 
why  people  feel  the  way  they  do. 

Pilot  Run  Proposed 

4.  F re-test  the  questionnaire.  When  you 
have  drafted  a  preliminary  form  of  the 
attitude  instrument,  based  at  least  in  part 
on  statements  obtained  in  interviews,  try 
it  out  on  a  second  sample  of  your  sun-ey 
group.  A  pilot  run  will  show  up  ambiguous 
items  and  enable  you  to  refine  the  scale 
statistically  in  much  the  same  way  many 
personnel  tests  are  refined.  That  is,  you  can 
improve  the  internal  consistency  of  the 
entire  scale  by  eliminating  items  which  fail 
to  discriminate  bct^veen  high-  and  low- 
scoring  portions  of  your  pilot  group.  For 
guidance  in  making  item  analyses,  see,  for 
example,  Personnel  Selection  by  R.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  Wiley,  1949,  pp.  136-156.  It  is  also 
possible  to  clarif)'  the  attitude  categories 
by  correlating  every  item  with  each 
categor}'  score.  This  procedure  generally 
results  in  more  homogeneous  categories  by 
indicating  new  groupings  for  some  items. 

Protect    Workers'     Anonymity 

5.  Consider  the  use  0}  an  outsider  to  ad- 
minister the  scale.  Once  the  "purified  " 
questionnaire  is  developed,  a  choice  of 
several  methods  of  administering  it  to  the 
remainder  of  the  survey  group  is  open 
to  the  researcher.  He  can  distribute  it  to 
employees'  work  places,  assemble  them  in 
groups  to  administer  it,  put  the  question- 
naire in  their  pay  envelopes  or  mail  it  to 
their  homes. 

Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  these  methods.  However,  if 
the  decision  is  to  administer  the  scale  to 
groups  of  employees  on  the  job,  it  might  be 
well  to  engage  a  qualified  person  from  out- 
side the  company  (perhaps  from  a  uni- 
versity) to  perform  the  administration  and, 
possibly,  make  the  analysis.  A  recent 
study  has  sho\%Ti  that  workers  seem  to  feel 
less   threat   to   their  anonymity   when   an 
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outsider  rather  than  a  company  man 
handles  the  administration.  It  may  also 
increase  some  people's  sense  of  security  to 
be  able  to  mail  their  questionnaires  away  to 
an  outside  agency  for  analysis  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  personnel  department. 
6.  Don't  overlook  already  existing  morale 
indices.  After  the  analysis  of  the  survey 
form  itself  has  been  completed,  the  curious 
individual  may  wonder  how  the  results 
jibe  with  what  he  already  knew  about 
morale  through  surface  indicators  such  as 


rates  of  turnover,  absenteeism  and  griev- 
ances. Checking  these  relationships  is  a 
good  idea,  too,  because  the  results  provide 
you  with  some  external  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  your  scale. 

Thus,  by  combining  the  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods  with  your  figures  on 
turnover,  absenteeism,  etc.  you  get  more 
information  than  the  man  who  contents 
himself  with  only  one  of  these  sources.  You 
are  on  firmer  ground  when  it  comes  to  re- 
porting your  results,  and  using  them. 
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cient clerical  staff  in  today's  labor  market,  I 
came  to  suspect  that  the  personnel  office  orig- 
inally offered  me  the  job  primarily  to  retain  the 
services  of  my  wife,  who  was  a  crack  secretary 
to  one  of  the  more  important  deans."  Mr. 
Bjorling  was  assistant-to  and  assistant  director 
for  three  years  before  being  named  director  of 
personnel  of  the  University,  a  job  he  has  held 
for  another  three  years. 


Thomas  L.  Whisler  has  been  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Business,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
since  1953;  previously  he  had  taught  for  about 
six  years  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
studied  engineering  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, earned  his  B.S.  in  education  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  his  M.B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  latter 
in  1953.  Dr.  Whisler  has  worked  in  the  per- 
sonnel, production  and  engineering  departments 
of  various  companies,  and  now  serves  as  a  con- 
sultant on  incentive  systems,  organization  and 
union  relations. 


T^O  you  regularly  read 
"^^  the  back-of-the-book  sec- 
tions! There  is  evidence  that  many  readers  have 
learned  that  nuggets  of  useful  information  are 
often  to  be  found  in"  Across  the  Editor's  Desk," 
"As  You  Were  Saying,"  and  other  departments. 
One  hit  of  evidence  concerns  an  item  of  less 
than  a  page  which  appeared  in"  As  You  Were 
Saying."  A  name  and  address  were  mentioned. 
The  gentleman  named  writes  us: 

Your  '  pulling  power  brought  requests 
for  about  j;  copies,  and  requests  are  still  arriv- 
ing. The  requesters  look  like  the  top  layer  of 
Fortune's  list  of  foo — Alcoa,  AT&T,  du- 
Pont,  etc. — highly  impressive." 


An  Industrial  Relations  Philosophy 


By  Meyer  Barash 

Department  of  Sociology 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit 


THE  history  of  industrial  and  labor  re- 
lations has  been  characterized  by  para- 
dox. Our  progress  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  has  been  such  as  to  make 
America  technologically  dominant,  and  yet 
the  social  relations  of  industry  continue  to 
present  problems. 

In  a  society  w^hich  has  elevated  mass 
communication  to  a  position  unparalleled 
in  history,  the  staff  and  line  structure  of 
industry  is  still  characterized  by  one-way 
communication. 

With  the  American  creed  dedicated  to 
free  enterprise  and  a  pattern  of  individual- 
ism, books,  magazine  articles,  plays  and 
movies  document  the  w^oes  of  the  "or- 
ganization man." 

Whereas  50  years  ago,  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  person  with  ability  to 
complete  the  cycle  from  factory  hand  to 
top  executive,  today,  as  many  statistical 
investigations  show,  the  factory  worker 
may  become  foreman,  and  goes  no  further. 
Executives  tend  to  be  drawn  from  the 
colleges  and  bypass  the  plant  altogether. 

It  is  possible  that  the  relatively  new 
science  of  industrial  sociology  not  only 
sheds  light  on  these  problems  but  also 
charts  ways  to  solve  them.  At  the  risk  of 
some  over-simplification,  the  more  im- 
portant trends  high-lighted  by  recent 
social  research  can  be  documented. 

Two-Way  Communication  Needed 

In  most  companies  industrial  relations 
are  management-centered  or  labor-centered 
and,  whatever  the  virtues  of  either  posi- 
tion, they  result  in  one-way  communica- 
tion, with  no  true  meeting  of  minds  or 
realization  of  a  common  social  interest  or 


How  often  do  you — as  your  company' s 
manager  who  is  most  responsible  for 
developing  and  employing  your  man- 
power resources  to  the  best  advantage — 
stand  ojf  and  look  at  the  broader 
aspects  of  your  jobl  If  you  were  stating 
a  "philosophy"  to  live  and  work  by, 
would  it  be  quite  similar  to  the  author  si 
If  not,  how  would  it  differ! 


responsibility.  It  must  be  realized  that 
industry  is  a  social  system,  and  that  a  social 
system  involves  interaction,  and  that  such 
interaction  "pays  off"  in  higher  morale  for 
executive  and  worker,  which  translate  into 
increased  productivity,  better  community 
relationships,  and  higher  profits.  In  an  era 
of  increasing  specialization,  studies  show 
that  the  industrial  worker  and  salaried 
employee  are  seeking,  in  addition  to 
material  rewards,  the  more  important 
intangibles— //&?  feeling  of  being  needed,  a 
basis  for  fixing  one's  loyalties,  and  reducing 
abnormally  high  turnover  rates. 

The   "Small-Group"   Way 

In  a  mass  society  where  the  individual 
has  often  felt  left  out  of  things,  large  cor- 
porations have  been  working  miracles  in 
their  training  programs  by  using  cultural 
dynamics  or  small-group  sociology  in 
fostering  team-work.  This  is  accomplished 
not  at  the  expense  of  individual  expression, 
but  through  guaranteeing  the  individual  a 
responsibility  for  decision-making  through 
the  structure  of  the  small  group.  Role- 
playing,    socio-drama,    buzz-sessions,    idea 
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clinics,  under  trained  group  leaders  have 
produced  amazing  results. 

For  example,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn  have  developed  a  method  for 
committees  of  executives  to  practice  "brain- 
storming," in  which  group  participation  in 
short  sessions  produces  many  more  original 
useful  ideas  than  the  traditional  practice  of 
assigning  a  problem  to  an  executive  to  v^^ork 
on  in  the  isolation  of  his  office.  Thus  far, 
such  innovations  have  been  limited  to 
management,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  labor-manage- 
ment committees,  as  an  incentive  toward 
two-way  communication. 

Broadening  Executive  Recruitment 

With  the  increasing  technical  prereq- 
uisites for  the  executive  role,  management 
has  been  filling  its  vacancies  from  the 
graduating  classes  of  the  colleges,  thereby 
bypassing  its  own  plant  personnel  and 
perpetuating  the  rift  between  labor  and 
management.  In  corporate  bequests  to 
colleges  and  universities,  greater  provision 
should  be  made  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  workers  or  their  children  so  that 
there  can  be  more  upward  movement  from 
manual  to  "blue  collar"  to  "white  collar" 
levels,   in  the  interest  of  worker  morale. 

Management's    Social   Responsibilities 

The  plant  as  a  social  system  is  not  an 
island  to  itself  but  part  of  a  wider  com- 
munity upon  which  it  is  dependent,  and 
within  which  it  plays  a  crucial  role.  The 
personnel  director  therefore,  as  a  key  repre- 
sentative of  management,  must  play  a  part 
within  the  larger  society.  He  and  his  staff 
must  provide  either  the  counselling  re- 
sources or  make  intelligent  referrals  in 
solving  the  many  personal  problems  that 
the  employees  may  have.  Marital  and 
family  difficulties,  illness,  crisis  situations, 
alcoholism,  and  related  problems,  are  not 
only  costly  in  terms  of  human  misery,  but 
more  directly  in  lowered  productive  ef- 
ficiency. 


Similarly,  the  personnel  director  must 
be  an  opinion  leader  in  his  community, 
speaking  to  churches,  civic  organizations, 
and  all  other  social  agencies  that  can 
sponsor  coordinated  community-centered 
programs.  He  should  initiate  cooperative 
institutes  with  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
area  for  the  exchange  of  information, 
better  recruitment  procedures,  and  the  im- 
provement and  continued  growth  of  him- 
self and  his  associates. 

Staff-Line  Relationships 

While  personnel  policies  will  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  organization,  certain 
over-all  criteria  should  be  used.  The 
guiding  rules  involve  rewards  for  merit, 
objective  job  definitions,  clear-cut  but 
flexible  lines  of  responsibility,  checks  on 
absenteeism  and  abnormal  labor  turnover, 
and  social  relationships  in  factory  and 
office  so  arranged  that  no  job  is  thought  of 
as  a  blind  alley.  To  make  all  this  possible, 
the  personnel  director  must  be  in  a  position 
not  only  to  administer  company  policy  but, 
in  cooperation  with  top  management,  to  be  j 
jointly  responsible  for  defining  it. 

In  essence,  a  philosophy  of  industrial 
relations  stands  or  falls  to  the  degree  that 
it  succeeds  in  fostering  individual  worth, 
health,  security,  and  group  loyalty,  not  at 
the  expense  of  other  individuals,  but 
through  maximizing  the  participation  of  all 
within  the  corporate  venture.  An  employee 
with  good  morale  is  an  efficient  and  re- 
liable employee,  and  all  the  devices  of  1 
personnel  administration  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  that  end. 


closely  related  to  good  leadership  as  a  key  to 
high  morale  and  good  mental  health  is  adequate 
motivation.  Unless  we  help  a  man  to  understand 
his  job  and  give  him  a  picture  of  his  part  on  the 
team,  he  can  never  really  be  a  member  of  the  team, 
can  never  really  identify  his  own  interests  and  as- 
pirations with  those  of  the  larger  group. 

Dr.  William  Menninger 
of  The  Menninger  Foundation 


Four-Step  Way  to  Tap  Your 
Reservoir  of  Leader  Talent 


By  WiNTON  D.  Woods 

Assistant  Secretary,  House  Counsel 
Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.  Bloomington,  Ind. 


DURING  the  past  three  years  one  has 
needed  only  casually  to  look  through 
several  of  the  popular  magazines  to  find  the 
alarming  report  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  qualified  executives  in  the  lower 
and  middle  levels  of  most  industrial  man- 
agements. 

"We  are  facing  the  greatest  shortage 
in  management  that  this  country  has  yet 
experienced,"  said  a  writer  in  Newsweek 
early  in  1957.  "A  woeful  dearth  of  young 
men  with  a  broad  education  who  have  the 
talent  which  will  enable  them  to  occupy 
the  highest  places  in  management"  was  de- 
plored by  a  board  chairman  in  Changing 
Times  in  May  1954.  "Many  executives,  in 
moments  of  candor,  will  admit  that  their 
companies  have  no  second  team  .  .  .  there 
is  only  a  thin  layer  of  competent  adminis- 
trators at  the  top,  with  no  one  to  back  them 
up  ...  no  resources  from  which  to  draw 
replacements  even  for  middle  management," 
said  Robert  N.  McMurry  in  Harvard 
Business  Review  in  early  1954. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
fundamental  characteristics  upon  which 
individual  executive  ability  can  be  based 
are  present  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  There  is  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  talent  available;  the  same  kind  of 
outstanding  talent  that  has  built  American 
industry  into  what  it  is  today.  This  pool  of 
talent  is  already  in  industry  but  too  much 
of  it  is  being  allowed  to  lie  dormant. 

Reasons  for  Seeming  Deficiency 

What  has  happened  in  our  economy  in 
the  past  decade  to  cause  the  apparent  de- 


Is  there  a  real  shortage  of  leadership 
talent:  The  author  thinks  tiot.  The 
apparent  shortage  in  particular  in- 
stances 7nay  result  from  failure  to 
bring  today's  talented  youiig  people 
along  to  the  best  advantage.  The  writer 
outlines  four  steps  for  identifying  po- 
tential leaders  and  getting  them  started 
up  the  ladder. 


ficiency  in  executive  talent?  What  can  be 
done  toward  alleviation  of  the  situation? 

First,  normal  evolution  toward  better 
labor-management  relations  has  brought 
about  the  need  for  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  labor-management 
problems.  Second,  the  growing  need  for 
greater  efficiency  in  operations  has  placed  a 
substantial  burden  on  management  to  cope 
not  only  with  the  complex  problems  of 
labor-management,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  profits  under  a  system  which  is 
growing  more  and  more  competitive. 

Constant  admonitions  of  alert  execu- 
tive committees  or  corporation  presidents 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  overhead  are 
essential  to  continued  successful  growth  of 
any  business,  particularly  in  a  tightening 
economy.  However,  all  too  frequently  the 
mandate  is  not  carried  out  with  proper 
caution.  "Across  the  board"  cuts  are  made 
in  personnel  and  frantic  economy  measures 
are  applied  in  all  possible  directions. 

Frequently  the  result  is  more  ineffi- 
ciency, greater  problems  and  more  unquali- 
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fied,  over-burdened  executives  saddled  with 
responsibility  for  doing  a  job  but  not  hav- 
ing control  over  the  factors  involved  in 
doing  it.  A  more  realistic  approach  to 
economy  of  operation  would  be  to  free  top 
management  from  purely  supervisor)^  prob- 
lems by  developing  lower-level  executives 
capable  of  performing  their  own  jobs 
efficiently. 

Give  Leaders  Chance  to  Grow 

Too  often  the  persons  with  executive 
responsibility  are  given  no  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  job  perspective,  i.e.,  broaden 
it  enough  to  encompass  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility outside  of  the  specific  tangible 
function  of  one  department.  The  responsi- 
bility of  a  production  manager  extends 
beyond  the  task  of  production  as  such.  He 
must  be  a  part  of  a  team  and  must  constantly 
be  alert  to  the  need  for  cooperation  with 
sales,  finance,  legal  and  personnel.  General 
company  policies  on  matters  of  salaries  and 
reduction  of  costs  are  matters  which  must 
be  given  considered  attention  along  with 
the  technical  job  of  production. 

Where  inexperienced  people  have  been 
given  management  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion of  sizable  industrial  units  with  the 
expectation  that  their  native  ability  will 
produce  results,  there  is  hardly  a  reasonable 
basis  for  speculation  as  to  why  they  fail. 
They  don't  even  know  the  overall  business 
value,  needs,  and  requirements  of  other 
departments,  much  less  care  about  them. 

In  viewing  these  facts,  one  might 
easily  conclude  that  many  of  the  individuals 
with  executive  responsibility  have  neither 
the  skill  nor  the  basic  understanding  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  tasks  before  them,  that 
these  people  are  not  "executive  material." 
The  fact  that  so  often  the  persons  involved 
have  not  been  given  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary' training  in  the  fimdamentals  of 
supervision  is  overlooked.  In  many  in- 
stances, even  in  the  largest  companies,  the 
supervisor  has  either  been  over-exposed  to 


a  mechanical  superficial  type  of  training 
program  of  the  "how-to-do-it"  variety,  or 
he  has  had  no  guidance  at  all. 

First,  Know  Your  Man 

As  a  start  in  the  matter  of  imcovering 
basic  talent,  an  inventory  of  all  personnel 
should  be  attempted  and,  on  the  basis  of 
simple  common  sense  selection,  a  group 
may  be  formed  for  the  commencement  of  a 
general  four-step  program  of  initial  execu- 
tive development. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  program  should 
include  a  personal  discussion  with  each 
individual  to  determine  what  his  true 
long-range  desires  are  with  respect  to  his 
ultimate  attainment  in  the  company.  This 
discussion  should  be  carefully  planned  and 
held  privately  between  the  individual  and 
two    people    from    top  management. 

As  a  necessary  part  of  this  examina- 
tion, an  effort  should  be  made  to  determine 
something  about  the  person's  personal  ob- 
jectives. Have  they  been  clearly  defined  in 
his  own  mind?  Has  his  maturity  evolved  to 
a  point  where  his  objective  is  more  than 
money  centered,  i.e.,  does  it  include  the 
desire  to  accomplish  a  generally  successful 
adjustment  to  the  environment  of  his  com- 
munity as  well  as  company?  Is  this  desire 
strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  be  willing 
to  make  adjustments  in  new  communities 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  move 
periodically  to  new  locations  in  order  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  imderstanding 
of  the  company? 

Does  his  desire  to  be  a  leader  appear  to 
stem  from  selfish  immature  motives  or  from 
a  true  want  to  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  a  successful  unit  of  our  economic  society? 
Has  the  person  up  to  this  point,  either  in 
school  or  in  the  work  situation,  evidenced 
strong  tendencies  to  confine  his  activities 
to  specialized  technical  or  research  work,  or 
are  there  evidences  of  a  willingness  to 
assume  administrative  responsibilities  and 
work  through  people? 
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Are  there  any  evidences  of  a  true 
interest  in  business  as  such,  as  contrasted 
with  the  aversion  to  it  which  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  persons  with  a  strong  scien- 
tific or  technical  bent?  In  short,  what  is  his 
real  ambition? 

At  an  interview  of  this  type  a  reason- 
ably qualified  manager  can  gain  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  individual  and  can  with 
reasonable  accuracy  conclude  in  his  own 
mind  whether  the  basic  desire  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  an  executive  position 
is  truly  present. 

Second,  Give  Him  Perspective 

The  second  step  should  embrace  gen- 
eral indoctrination  designed  to  acquaint 
the  employee  with  the  company,  its  prod- 
ucts, and  its  fundamental  aims.  The  overall 
objectives  of  the  company  and  the  missions 
of  each  unit  of  the  company  required  to 
carry  out  such  objectives  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  the  employee  should  be  helped 
to  understand  them  fully. 

At  this  stage,  the  discussion  should  re- 
main exceedingly  general,  and  the  specifi- 
cation of  details  on  company  benefits,  such 
as  retirement  plans  and  group  insurance, 
should  be  meticulously  avoided.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  where  the  individual  fits  into 
the  general  scheme,  i.e.,  how  his  job  relates 
to  certain  general  company  objectives  and 
to  the  mission  of  his  department. 

He  should  be  encouraged  to  under- 
stand his  responsibilities  to  himself,  to  his 
employees,  and  to  the  persons  with  whom 
he  is  associated.  The  effort  here  is  to  develop 
a  mature  and  broad  perspective  of  these 
inter-relations. 

It  is  proper  to  note  at  this  point  that 
in  order  to  take  this  second  step  the  existing 
management  of  the  company  should  have 
reasonably  well  defined  objectives  of  its 
own  in  clearly  vsritten  form.  If  such  state- 
ments have  not  been  developed,  it  is  desir- 
able to  delay  commencement  of  any  at- 
tempted indoctrination  of  employees  until 
the  statements  have  been  developed. 


Third,   Get  Him  Headed  Right 

The  third  step  should  be  equally  gen- 
eral. For  want  of  a  better  description  let  us 
call  it  the  "directional"  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  individuals  selected  should  be 
encouraged  to  understand  that  the  road 
ahead  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  that  leadership 
is  a  quality  which  is  so  indefinite  and  diffi- 
cult to  describe  that  the  best  test  of  success 
is  success  itself. 

There  is  no  clear  cut  "check-list"  of 
the  attributes  of  leadership.  The  character- 
istics which  experience  shows  have  resulted 
in  success  will  vary  according  to  the  en- 
vironment. This  indicates  the  need  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  each 
area  of  supervision  and  the  development  of 
a  clearly  written  definition  of  it.  Certain 
well  selected  reading  should  be  recom- 
mended at  this  point  in  order  to  broaden 
the  manager's  perspective. 

Fourth,   Let   Him   Learn   by  Doing 

The  fourth  step  should  be  the  actual 
"learning  by  doing"  phase.  This  should  be 
accomplished  by  placing  the  incumbent  in 
the  job  with  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bility and  an  absolute  minimum  of  super- 
vision. Higher  management  should  be 
available  for  consultation  and  advice  at 
any  time  but  should  not  direct  the  work. 

In  this  phase  there  will  be  many  oppor- 
tunities for  guidance,  because  management 
trainees  will  make  mistakes.  Young  super- 
visors will  tend  to  place  themselves  in 
sympathy  with  their  employees  and  against 
certain  company  policies  and  practices.  The 
"halo  effect"  will  have  a  strong  influence 
on  the  new  supervisor  in  his  evaluation  of 
his  employees'  performance.  These  are  two 
of  the  most  common  examples  of  action 
which  denote  a  lack  of  training  rather  than 
a  basic  character  defect. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
guide  each  trainee  in  the  important  area  of 
human  relations  and  to  give  him  an  under- 
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and  Thomas  L.  Whisler 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 


THIS  is  a  report  of  an  experimental  project 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
combined  realistic  research  experience  for 
advanced  Business  School  students  with 
useful  personnel  research  for  the  University 
personnel  department.  Our  experience  was 
favorable  and  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  effective  teaching  in  personnel  re- 
search can  be  combined  with  a  practical 
research  program  for  a  cooperating  com- 
pany, with  benefit  to  both. 

In  this  experiment,  students  were  given 
a  genuine  business  structure  within  which 
to  try  their  wings.  All  the  usual  "real  life" 
limitations  of  meager  data,  supervisory  re- 
sistance and  administrative  constraints 
were  present.  So,  however,  was  the  motiva- 
tion of  being  able  to  work  with  real  prob- 
lems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  cooperating 
personnel  department,  there  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  the  energies  and  abilities 
of  a  reasonably  well-qualified  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  attacking  some  research  prob- 
lems currently  neglected  because  of  a  lack 
of  time  and  staff.  Almost  all  personnel 
departments  of  small  or  medium  size  organ- 
izations will  have  a  number  of  such  prob- 
lems on  file,  some  of  which  will  be  suitable 
for  analysis  by  a  competent  student  group. 

The  School  of  Business  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  requires  all  students 
concentrating  in  industrial  relations  to  take 
an  eleven-week  course  entitled  Keseanh 
Methods  and  Problems  in  Personnel  Manage- 


The  students  obtained  valuable  expe- 
rience in  coping  with  difficulties  often 
encountered  in  business  research  proj- 
ects. The  personnel  director  obtained 
some  "answers"  ivhich  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  get  for  himself,  because  of  lack 
of  time  and  staff.  The  procedure  will 
interest  not  only  other  schools,  but 
commercial  organisations  too. 


ment.  In  the  Spring  of  1956  an  opportunity 
arose  to  set  this  course  up  as  a  -practicum. 
This  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  University 
personnel  director,  the  instructor  in  indus- 
trial relations,  and  twelve  specializing 
students.  The  University  employs  about 
4500  non-academic  workers,  and  the  variety 
of  skills  encompassed  in  the  work  force  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  most  com- 
panies of  equivalent  size.  This,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  University  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, tends  to  make  its  personnel  problem 
much  like  those  of  sizable  private  com- 
panies. 

This  course  had  these  features : 

I.  It  was  directed  specifically  toward  giv- 
ing the  student  (a)  actual  experience  in  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  kind  of  problem-ori- 
ented research  common  in  business  and  (b)  an 
appreciation  of  the  limitations  which  face  the 
researcher  who  works  in  an  administrative 
rather  than  an  academic  environment. 
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1.  Research  had  to  be  conclusive.  Students 
were  expected  not  only  to  talk  about  the  sorts 
of  things  that  would  be  interesting  and  feasible 
to  do  but  actually  to  carry  them  out  within  the 
eleven  week  period  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sults were  usable  to  the  Personnel  Director. 

3.  The  students  had  to  perform  the  task  of 
reducing  some  of  the  overall  problems  of  the 
personnel  director  to  projects.  This  was  a  plan- 
ning task  substantially  different  from  simply 
planning  research  design  and  procedure.  It  in- 
volved blocking  out  projects  with  regard  to 
time  limitations,  available  data  and  practical 
research  methods,  and  the  demands  of  the  in- 
structor and  the  administrator. 

Procedure.  To  replicate  the  industrial 
research  situation  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  following  procedure  was  used: 

I .  Members  of  the  class  were  given  a  read- 
ing program  covering  research  methods  and 
design  as  well  as  specific  examples  of  personnel 
projects.  They  were  expected  to  pace  them- 
selves on  this  reading,  using  it  as  needed  to  aid 
them  in  their  projects. 

z.  A  couple  of  hours  were  devoted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  class  to  discussing  the 
methods  and  objects  of  the  course  as  well  as 
problems  of  research  design.  The  instructor  in- 
dicated what  he  hoped  the  class  would  achieve, 
the  rules  for  proceeding,  and  gave  some  advice 
on  research  design.  The  class  in  turn  raised  ques- 
tions, to  get  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 
cope  with  a  novel  classroom  situation. 

3.  The  class  then  met  with  the  Personnel 
Director  for  a  total  of  about  three  or  four  hours, 
this  time  being  divided  into  three  sessions.  The 
Personnel  Director  described  his  working  situa- 
tion and  problems,  particularly  those  problems 
which  concerned  him  most  at  the  moment. 
Some  time  was  devoted  to  "brainstorming" 
these  problems.  The  members  of  the  class  were 
aware  that  while  they  were  listening  to  the 
Personnel  Director  they  needed  to  be  thinking 
ahead  to  the  job  of  devising  research  projects. 

During  these  discussions  the  interest  of  the 
class  became  focused  upon  one  problem — the 
persistent  one  of  trying  to  maintain  adequate 
clerical  and  technical  staff  for  the  University. 
In  part,  this  problem  appeared  to  result  from 
the  University's  location.  This  problem  was 
important    to    the   personnel    department,    and 


seemed  to  provide  a  variety  of  potential  research 
projects. 

4.  Two  or  three  class-hours  were  then  de- 
voted to  establishing  tentative  research  projects. 
Both  the  instructor  and  the  Personnel  Director 
participated  in  these  discussions.  The  basic 
policy  was  to  give  the  students  as  much  leeway 
as  possible  in  choosing  their  projects,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  design  weaknesses  and 
administrative  problems  not  immediately  ap- 
parent to  them. 

The  Personnel  Director  went  along  with 
the  students  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  occasionally  veto  cer- 
tain proposals  simply  because  he  had  to  con- 
sider the  administrative  impact  of  these  pro- 
posals. This,  of  course,  was  the  occasion  for 
considerable  discussion,  since  one  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  course  was  to  bring  to  the  stu- 
dents' attention  the  practical  limitations  placed 
upon  the  industrial  researcher. 

5.  Students  as  individuals,  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  presented  pFeliminary  ideas  of  the 
projects  which  they  proposed  to  carry  out. 
These  were  discussed  by  the  entire  group,  the 
members  of  the  group  successively  playing  the 
roles  of  project  sponsor  and  project  review  com- 
mittee. 

6.  Students  began  working  on  their  se- 
lected projects  with  the  individual  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  instructor  and  the  Personnel  Di- 
rector. During  this  time,  which  covered  about 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  students  worked  as  their 
schedules  permitted,  and  met  for  counsel  with 
whomever  they  needed  at  the  moment. 

At  weekly  intervals  the  class  met  to  hear 
progress  reports  on  the  individual  projects. 
These  project  report  sessions  were  deliberately 
incorporated  into  the  course  so  as  to  give  all 
students  a  maximum  opportunity  to  hear  about 
the  difficulty  one  experiences  in  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  research.  It  was  encouraging  to  note 
the  strong  interest  in  all  projects  shown  by  all 
members  of  the  class.  The  sessions  were  lively. 

7.  Projects  were  written  up,  presented  to 
the  class  and  appraised  before  the  end  of  the 
eleven- week  period. 

Description  of  Research  Projects 

A.  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Full-Time 
Non-Academic  Technical  and  Clerical  Employees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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PERSONNEL   JOURNAL 


This  study,  carried  out  by  two  students, 
was  an  elaborate  and  thorough  survey  of  the 
home  location  and  other  characteristics  of  ap- 
proximately twelve  hundred  clerical  and  tech- 
nical employees,  and  the  known  characteristics 
(obtained  from  census  data)  of  the  populations 
of  these  neighborhoods.  The  value  of  this  work 
was  that  of  a  bench  mark  study.  Such  a  survey 
of  location  can  be  repeated  at  any  time  desired, 
and  patterns  of  mobility  (broken  down  by 
skills,  age,  training,  sex,  etc.)  determined. 

One  immediately  useful  result  was  an 
analysis  of  the  degree  of  penetration  of  the 
University's  recruiting  efforts  into  relevant  skill 
pools  in  each  census  tract  area.  In  a  rough  way 
this  gave  some  indication  of  those  areas  where 
recruiting  efforts  might  be  most  fruitful  in  the 
future. 

B.  A  Study  of  Attitudes  Toward  Certain  Job 
Factors. 

This  project,  one  of  the  more  ambitious, 
was  laid  out  by  three  students  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  differences  in  employee  atti- 
tudes toward  certain  aspects  of  work  at  the 
University  in  contrast  with  other  employment 
locations.  The  research  was  designed  to  control 
for  differences  between  University  and  business 
work  groups  as  well  as  between  downtown 
(loop)  versus  neighborhood  location  such  as  the 
University's. 

The  project  necessarily  involved  design  of 
an  attitude  questionnaire,  analysis  of  data  and 
application  of  statistical  tests.  All  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  an  interesting  but  rather 
complicated  and  thorough  research  project 
such  as  this  were  brought  to  light  and  discussed 
with  members  of  the  class.  Not  surprisingly, 
time  limitations  hit  this  group  hard.  Some  in- 
teresting results  were  obtained,  although  a 
rather  sizable  body  of  unanalyzed  data  remains, 
perhaps  for  future  groups  to  explore. 

C.  The  Effect  of  Transportation  on  University 
Clerical  Turnover. 

This  study,  carried  out  by  one  individual, 
involved  interviewing  people  who  had  sep- 
arated from  University  employment  at  least  one 
year  previously,  to  determine  the  individual's 
reason  for  separation.  It  was  actually  set  up  as 
a  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  transportation 
difficulties  were  correlated  with  turnover  rates. 

Some  of  the  data  gathered  here  was  com- 


parable with  some  of  the  data  covered  in  study 
(A)  above.  In  addition  a  fairly  clear  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  transportation 
difficulties  as  a  cause  for  separation  was  obtained. 

D.  A  Research  Project  on  Why  Job  Applicants 
Refused  Jobs  Offered  Them  at  the  University. 

This  study  was  based  on  a  survey  of  people 
who  had  been  offered  jobs  but  had  declined 
them,  to  learn  why  these  jobs  were  turned  down. 
It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  correlative  or  reinforcement 
study  on  the  transportation  hypothesis.  The 
conclusions  of  this  study  were  read  together 
with  those  of  the  other  studies  done  at  the 
same  time.  This  cross  interpretation  and  com- 
parison was,  incidentally,  one  of  the  valuable 
by-products  of  this  type  of  instruction  method. 

E.  Report  on  Survey  of  Attitudes  of  Student 
Wives  Toward  Employment  at  the  University . 

This  was  a  study  of  a  special  group  of 
people,  normally  regarded  as  exceptionally 
available  for  employment,  to  learn  why  many 
of  these  people  did  not  choose  to  work  at  the 
University.  Again  it  was  possible  to  cross-com- 
pare the  results  with  those  of  other  studies. 

F.  Exit  Interview  Study. 

This  was  primarily  a  trial  rtm  of  a  depth 
interviewing  technique,  using  a  group  of  three 
interviewers,  in  an  effort  to  determine  morale 
factors  characteristic  of  the  University  work 
force. 

An  appraisal  of  the  course  from  the  instruc- 
tor's  viewpoint.  No  formal  or  carefully  de- 
signed evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  course 
on  the  students  was  made.  It  would  seem 
appropriate,  especially  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  course,  to  attempt  to  do  so  in 
future  classes  run  on  the  same  basis.  How- 
ever, some  observations  were  made. 

The  most  obvious  change  in  the  stu- 
dents was  the  respect  they  developed  for 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  gain  even  a 
little  systematic  knowledge  in  a  work  situ- 
ation. The  experience  of  accomplishing 
something  was  exciting;  the  experience  of 
chewing  a  too-large  bite  was  chastening. 

The  motivation  level  was  high.  In  an 
effort  to  do  a  defensible  job — one  which 
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they  could  discuss  in  front  of  their  col- 
leagues with  some  pride — most  members  of 
the  class  had  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  effort.  This  they  did,  beyond 
any  level  the  instructor  had  seen  in  other 
courses. 

In  the  process  of  learning  how  much 
time  it  takes  to  carry  through  a  project, 
the  attitude  of  the,  students  toward  the 
Personnel  Director  changed.  At  first,  in 
sessions  where  the  Personnel  Director  was 
absent,  the  students  were  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  critical  when  they  learned  that 
the  answers  to  what  seemed  like  reasonable 
and  easy  questions  had  not  already  been 
picked  up  by  him.  As  they  continued  to 
work,  under  fire  from  their  colleagues,  the 
instructor  and  the  Personnel  Director,  fre- 
quently working  right  in  the  personnel 
office  where  the  daily  departmental  activi- 
ties were  in  full  swing,  their  attitude 
toward  the  task  of  the  personnel  man 
became  much  more  sympathetic. 

The  particular  group  of  students  mak- 
ing up  this  class  played  the  role  of  critic 
very  well.  It  is  the  instructor's  belief  that 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
total  experience  was  the  importance  indi- 
vidual students  attached  to  making  their 
efforts  meet  the  approval  of  their  colleagues. 
The  questions  raised  by  members  of  the 
class  in  regard  to  a  fellow  student's  project 
were  quite  thoughtful.  It  is  likely  that  the 
pattern  of  working  alone  for  a  while  with 
occasional  counsel  from  a  figure  in  author- 
ity— the  instructor  or  the  Personnel  Direc- 
tor— together  with  periodic  convening  for 
re-hash  before  one's  colleagues,  comes  close 
to  the  pattern  of  activity  which  would 
take  place  in  the  company  in  a  research 
situation. 

An  appraisal  from  the  Personnel  Director  s 
viewpoint.  In  the  opinion  of  the  cooperating 
Personnel  Director,  the  experiment  was 
gratifying  from  two  aspects.  For  one 
thing,  he  found  it  enlightening  and  useful 
to  discuss  some  of  his  problems  with  a 


group  of  alert  students  whose  points  of 
view  were  objective  to  his  situation.  It  was 
not  only  refreshing  but  worthwhile  to 
have  his  problems  challenged  by  a  group 
who  didn't  already  know  "all  the  reasons 
why  it  can't  be  done."  The  second  benefit 
he  derived  from  the  experience  was  that, 
through  the  students'  efforts,  his  depart- 
ment obtained  valid  information  which 
shed  some  light  on  the  problems  investi- 
gated. As  a  result,  the  department  was 
able  to  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  which  were  of  long  standing,  but 
which  it  had  not  been  able  to  attack  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  business. 

Conclusion.  The  increasing  interest  in 
personnel  research  activities  in  the  corpora- 
tion raises  real  questions  for  the  company 
about  the  source  from  which  research 
personnel  should  be  drawn.  It  is  frequently 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  individuals 
trained  in  one  or  another  of  the  social 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
chosen  to  administer  personnel  research 
activity  often  may  not  have  such  a  rigorous 
scientific  backgroimd. 

The  school  of  business,  then,  should 
face  the  problem  of  devising  a  way  to  expose 
the  student  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
the  personnel  administrator  faces,  to  guide 
him  in  translating  these  problems  into 
feasible  research  projects  and,  perhaps  most 
difficult,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  con- 
straints the  administrative  environment 
places  upon  his  research  efforts.  Cooperative 
training,  as  described  here,  seems  a  promis- 
ing answer. 

This  kind  of  practicum  might  well  be 
extended  into  areas  other  than  industrial 
relations.  Required  are  administrators  with 
problems  which  are  to  them  an  incentive 
for  cooperation,  faculty  members  compe- 
tent to  supervise  research  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  administrator's  problems  and  who 
also  are  aware  of  those  interests  of  his 
which  need  protection,  and  mature  students 
eager  to  learn. 
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FIGHTING  CLICHES  WITH  FINES 


A  person  who  habitually  uses  cliches 
many  times  sounds  like  an  expert,  and 
he  may  be,  but  he  succeeds  in  conveying 
very  little  to  his  listeners."  So  writes  J.  F. 
Chevalier,  Assistant  Manager,  Sales  Per- 
sonnel Department,  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Chevalier's  letter  was  prompted  by  our 
request  for  "off-beat  personnel  chatter"  in 
the  September  P/J.  He  and  his  associates 
are  having  a  lot  of  fun  over  cliches — here 
is  his  account  of  what  is  going  on. 

About  two  weeks  ago  three  of  us,  Audie 
Klevickis,  Sam  Cantwell  and  myself  began  the 
"battle"  of  the  cliche  in  our  department.  Our 
intentions  were  about  50%  serious  and  50% 
just  for  fun.  If  many  cliches  enter  the  conversa- 
tion, everyone  appears  to  have  expressed  his 
ideas  and  no  doubt  everyone  is  much  impressed, 
but  chances  are  that  confusion  is  created  rather 
than  understanding. 

To  begin  our  "battle"  we  made  a  list  of 
the  favorite  cliches  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  our 
personnel  department.  We  left  out  those  which 
have  not  actually  been  used,  even  though  inter- 
esting or  humorous,  such  as  those  you  mentioned 
in  your  article.  The  number  we  thought  of  was 
amazing.  Then  we  invited  all  six  men  to  join  in 
the  "battle".  The  rules  were  that  every  time  we 
found  ourselves  uttering  one  of  the  listed 
phrases  we  put  a  quarter  in  a  penalty  box.  The 
incentive  was  that  the  accumulated  penalties 
would  be  withdrawn  each  Friday  afternoon  to 


be  spent  at  the  local  pub  after  work. 

Already  our  people  seem  to  be  thinking 
more  about  expressing  their  thoughts  clearly 
rather  than  thinking  them  through  only  half 
way  and  brushing  them  off  by  uttering  bits  of 
wisdom  which  really  convey  little  meaning. 

I  am  sending  you  our  list  hoping  that  it 
will  help  you  sense  the  pulse  of  the  situation, 
and  assist  you  to  get  your  project  nailed  down 
and  over  the  hump  before  you  touch  base  with 
others  on  your  staff.  I  hope  you  won't  spin  your 
wheels,  but  pull  out  all  stops  and  hammer  the 
point  home  so  that  it  will  stand  up  over  the 
long  haul.  This  list  should  wrap  things  up. 

(Here  are  a  few  of  the  88  items  included  on 
Mr.  Chevalier's  list.  A  later  letter  reports  a 
booming  business;  during  a  recent  two-hour 
meeting  our  correspondent  himself  had  to  ante 
in  $1.00  for  slipping  four  times.) 


Tying  things  together 
Wrapping  it  up 
Nailing  it  down 
Bring  it  to  a  boil 
Topping  it  off 

Sensing  the  pulse  of  the  sit- 
uation 
Focusing  on  the  essentials 
Getting  at  the  guts  of  it 
Reviewing  the  bidding 
Getting  down  to  brass  tacks 

Sitting  on  the  fence 

Flying  by   the   seat   of  the 

pants 
Cobble  up  something 
Beef  it  up 
Taking  another  stab  at  it 


Getting  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval 

Touching  base  with  some- 
one 

Glueing  them  in 

Checking  it  out 

Having  it  wired 

Getting  on  the  ball 
Pulling  out  all  stops 
Stepping  up  the  pace 
Zeroing  in 
Giving  it  a  shot  in  the  arm 

Having  him  over  the  barrel 
Lowering  the  boom 
Setting  up  target  dates 
Kicking  the  idea  around 
Shifting  gears 


CUSTOMER  ACCEPTANCE 
FOR  HUMAN  RESEARCH 


From  R.  F.  Baker,  who  is  Design  Super- 
visor with  the  Rohr  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion of  Chula  Vista,  California,  comes  a 
thoughtful  comment  on  an  article  by  Cecil 
E.  Goode  which  appeared  here  in  March 
1957.  The  article  was  entitled  "Needed — 
More  Human  Research."  Mr.  Baker's  feel- 


ing was  that  Mr.  Goode  had  "missed  the 
point  of  application"  in  stressing  the  need 
for  more  research  into  human  behavior  in 
place  of  arm-chair  rationalization.  Says 
Mr.  Baker; 

Pure  research  is  the  systematic  probing  of 
the  unknown  for  new  knowledge.  Applied  rc- 
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search  is  often  the  result  of  pure  research,  as 
when  Ehi  Font's  fundamental  experiments  with 
coal,  air  and  water  led  to  nylon  and  its  many 
commercial  uses.  Applied  research  in  industry 
is  usually  concerned  with  product  development 
and  marketing;  wherein,  the  possibility  of 
customer  acceptance  is  appraised  to  determine  if 
the  cost  of  product  development  is  worth  while. 

Who  is  the  customer  in  human  relations? 
Management  and  the  supervisor  benefit  from 
efficient  performance  of  the  workers.  The 
workers  also  benefit  from  the  resultant  pros- 
perity of  the  successful  management. 

Then,  isn't  it  the  intent  to  motivate  a 
team  effort?  If  so,  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
team  effort,  all  concerned  must  get  on  a  com- 
mon ground.  This  common  attitude  is  not  a  new 
discovery  of  research  but  is  an  old  principle 
frequently  un-applied   by  the   lack  of  simple. 


understandable  communications. 

The  author's  implied  slander  to  "the  man 
on  the  street"  could  be  wrong.  Gjmpared  to  a 
research  psychologist,  maybe  the  man  on  the 
street  or  the  door-to-door  salesman  is  better 
able  to  talk  in  terms  that  other  workers,  like 
himself,  can  understand. 

Therefore,  it  the  workers  are  to  be  the  cus- 
tomers of  targeted  theories  of  human  research, 
this  vwiter  suggests  that  the  potential  of  cus- 
tomer acceptance  be  scrutinized,  before  the 
theories  are  marketed.  The  fundamental  point 
of  leadership  and  the  most  direct  way  of  apply- 
ing the  theory  is  to  lead  the  man  to  want  to 
make  the  action  or  follow  the  desired  procedure. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  translating  the 
theories  into  terms  the  worker  can  understand, 
and  by  treating  the  worker  the  way  you  like 
to  be  treated. 


DR.  BANKS'  SIX  "HAPPINESS  PILLS" 


WHAT  would  you  give  for  pills  which, 
taken  regularly,  would  "destroy 
worry,  prevent  ulcers,  cure  high  blood 
pressure  and  eliminate  mental  anguish"? 
Are  any  of  your  people  in  the  market  for 
them?  Carroll  H.  Jones,  when  he  w^as  editor 
of  the  program  called  "Human  Relations — 
at  Home,  at  Work  and  at  Play"  for  The 
Stevens-Davis  Company  of  Chicago,  recom- 
mended to  us  six  "miracle  tablets"  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Murray  Banks.  Jacqueline 
Dehn,  editor  pro  tem,  also  endorses  them. 
Mr.  Jones  wrote : 

Dr.  Banks's  claims  for  his  "happiness  pills" 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  He's  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  Long  Island  University,  New 
York.  However,  he  cautions,  his  pills  won't 
work  unless  the  patient  helps  them  along. 

Pill  No.  i:  Stof  lying  to  yourself .  Lie  to  your 
mother,  your  boss  and  the  world.  Dr.  Banks 
says  (with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek),  but  not  to 
yourself. 

Pill  No.  l:  Give  your  old  age  a  good  swift  kick. 
Some  persons  we  know  are  old  at  30,  others  still 
young  at  80.  "Youth,"  as  General  MacArthur 
once  remarked,  "is  not  entirely  a  time  of  life — it 


is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  temper  of  the  will,  a 
quality  of  the  imagination,  a  vigor  of  the 
emotions.  It  means  a  temperamental  predomi- 
nance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  an  appetite 
for  adventure  over  love  of  ease. 

"Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a 
number  of  years.  People  grow  old  only  by 
deserting  their  ideals.  Years  may  wrinkle  the 
skin,  but  to  give  up  interest  w^rinkles  the  soul. 
Worrv',  doubt,  self-distrust,  fear  and  des- 
pair— these  are  the  long,  long  years  that  bow 
the  head  and  turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to 
dust." 

Pill  No.  3:  Be  sure  to  murder  your  worries 
before  they  murder  you.  Worr}',  most  of  us  will 
agree,  is  the  most  disintegrating  enemy  there  is 
of  the  human  personality. 

Pill  No.  4:  Live  your  life  one  day  at  a  time.  If 
we  do  this,  says  Dr.  Banks,  we  won't  be  forever 
worr)-ing  about  what  happened  yesterday  or 
what  may  happen  tomorrow. 

Pill  No.  5,  perhaps  the  most  important  one 
of  all,  has  to  do  with  mental  attitude.  A  man 
is  what  he  thinks  he  is,  Dr.  Banks  points  out. 
If  he  thinks  happy,  he'll  be  happy;  if  he  thinks 
sad,  he'll  be  just  that. 

Pill  No.  6:  The  ability  to  laugh.  Without  this 
one  the  rest  don't  mean  a  thing. 


BOOKS 


Reading  Improvement  for  Adults.  By 
Paul  D.  Leedy.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  1956.  456  pp.  $6.95 

There  must  be  individuals  who  are  so 
determined  to  improve  their  reading  speed 
and  comprehension  that  they  can  work  on 
a  book  like  this  page  by  page,  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  exercise  by  exercise — and 
finally  get  from  it  what  the  author  intended. 
You  are  most  fortunate  if  you  are  such  an 
individual,  and  this  would  be  a  good  book 
to  work  with.  "Whether  you  study  alone," 
says  the  author  in  the  preface,  "or  in  an 
evening  adult  education  class,  an  executive 
training  program,  or  college,  you  will  bene- 
fit by  the  application  of  the  principles  laid 
down  here."  I  agree.  But  the  emphasis 
seems  to  be  on  solitary  rather  than  group 
study,  and  that  is  what  I  have  misgivings 
about. 

One  trouble  with  a  book  of  this  sort  is 
that  the  reader  is  led  on  so  many  interesting 
by-paths  that  he  loses  sight  of  his  purpose. 
For  example,  here  in  a  chapter  on  Meeting 
the  Reading  Demands  of  Business  you  come 
to  a  five-page  selection  "On  Jargon"  by 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  This  is  delight- 
ful; one  of  your  long-time  favorites.  You 
enjoy  it  again,  and  again  resolve  to  elimi- 
nate over-much  jargon  from  your  writing. 
But  that's  not  the  idea  right  now;  the  idea 
is  to  read  the  piece  so  well  that  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  good  score  on  the  quiz  that 
follows.  How  this  delicious  literary  essay 
ties  in  with  business  reading  is  another 
subject  for  speculation. 

Not  to  be  too  critical — still  asserting 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
kind — you  may  also  wonder  how  a  i8-page 
chapter  on  Readability  as  an  Aid  to  Better 
Reading  fits  in.  Surely  it  is  the  writer,  not 
the  reader,  who  makes  the  prose  easy  or 


hard  to  read.  But,  says  the  author,  "if  you 
can  predict  its  probable  difficulty,  especially 
if  it  lies  in  the  difficult-very  difficult  zone, 
the  better  you  can  meet  the  storm  of  words 
when  they  threaten  to  engulf  you."  He 
doesn't  say  how,  but  "by  being  forewarned, 
you  can  batten  down  the  hatches  and  get 
ready  for  a  rough  time.  And  skillful  sailors 
know  how  to  handle  their  craft  in  a  storm 
as  well  as  they  know  how  to  sail  it  over  a 
placid  sea."  How  the  following  exposition 
of  the  Flesch  formula  and  the  Gunning 
"fog  index"  will  help  you  read  better  by 
battening  down  the  hatches  is  left  to  the 
imagination. 

H.  M.  T. 

WoMANPOWER.  By  the  National  Manpower 
Council.  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York,  1957.  371  pages.  $5. 

Did  you  know  that  nearly  30%  of  all 
the  married  women  in  this  country  hold 
jobs;  that  more  than  half  of  employed 
women  are  married  and  that  almost  half  of 
them  are  more  than  forty  years  old?  You 
also  learn  from  the  jacket  that  the  book 
discusses:  the  composition  of  the  female 
labor  force,  the  history  of  women  in  paid 
employment,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  women's  behavior  in  the  labor 
market,  the  legislation  affecting  women 
workers,  the  employer  policies  and  prac- 
tices involving  women  in  business  and  in- 
dustry, the  problem  of  shortages  of  highly 
trained  personnel,  and  the  forces  which 
impel  so  many  mature  married  women  to 
return  to  work. 

The  book  reports  the  National  Man- 
power Council's  fifth  of  a  series  of  studies  of 
the  country's  human  resources  under  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  Seventeen  pages  of 
"acknowledgments"  list  some  400  names. 
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Despite  all  the  names,  the  book  quotes  few 
statements  by  identified  people  or  organi- 
zations. Few,  if  any,  cases  or  illustrations  of 
points  are  cited.  Too  much  of  the  text  deals 
with  generalities  of  the  "some  do — others 
don't"  kind. 

You  might  expect  the  chapter  on  "The 
Labor  Market  Behavior  of  Women"  to 
present  some  positive  conclusions — especi- 
ally the  summary  part  of  it  under  the  sub- 
head, "Implications  for  Employer  Action." 
But  here  are  the  first  few  lines  of  it.  "The 
main  findings  of  this  chapter  challenge 
widely-held  convictions  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  women  in  relationship  to  their 
employment.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  labor 
market  behavior  of  women  differs  in  many 
ways  from  that  of  men.  The  precise  nature 
and  the  reasons  for  the  differences,  however, 
remain  in  doubt  because  of  the  paucity  of 
reliable  data  and  because  so  much  of  the 
available  data  relate  to  labor  market  condi- 
tions of  an  earlier  day.  For  example,  it  ap- 
pears that  women  workers,  particularly 
married  women,  show  different  geographi- 
cal mobility  patterns  from  men,  but  this 
specific  question  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated thoroughly." 

However  you  think  about  women  in 
industry,  whatever  you  do,  you'll  find  here 
that  others  think  and  do  the  same — and 
differently. 

H.M.T. 

The  Secretary's  Speller.  By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Chute.   Rinehart   &  Company,   Inc., 


New  York,  revised  edition  1957.  195  pages. 
$3- 

A  book  like  this  can  be  a  lot  of  fun  for 
a  person  who  likes  words.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  spelling  of  some  fairly  common  words, 
but  then — I  am  the  type  who  is  easily 
surprised  when  it  comes  to  spelling.  The 
book  not  only  serves  as  a  dictionary  with  a 
limited  vocabulary  (about  3,000  words) 
but  also  makes  a  point  of  something  called 
editorial  syllabification  (there's  a  honey  of  a 
word)  which  I  can  hardly  imagine  any 
secretary  bothering  with. 

Rather  disconcerting  to  me  is  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  word  lists  into  155  "lessons" 
— a  lesson  per  page,  never  more  nor  less.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  look  up  any  word  in 
the  index,  which  answers  the  spelling 
question  right  off.  The  user  is  supposed  to 
know  what  most  of  the  words  mean;  in  a 
few  cases  simple  definitions  are  given.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  lesson  page  there  is  a 
brief  list  of  cities,  with  their  states  or 
countries.  Some  pages  are  devoted  to  words 
associated  with  particular  lines  of  work, 
such  as  electrical,  medical,  insurance  and 
so  on. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  good  text  for 
school  youngsters  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  business  terms,  but  a  good  desk 
dictionary  and  a  gazetteer  might  help  an 
older  person  more  and  be  as  easy  to  use. 

H.M.T. 
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Teach  Yourself  Management  Skills.  By  Louis 
Cassels  and  Raymond  L.  Randall  in  Nation's 
Business  for  October;  three  pages.  Names  the  key 
points  to  follow  in  order  to  develop  yourself 
even  if  your  company  has  no  executive  training 
program;  a  do-it-yourself  course  which  may 
give  better  results  because  it  requires  harder 
work  and  personal  initiative.  Among  the 
points;  make  sure  that  you  have  room  to  grow, 
be  a  self-winder,  know  yourself,  be  your  own 


task-master,  reach  out  for  responsibility,  learn 
to  let  go — delegate.  Reprints  offered  at  15c  each, 
$10.15  per  hundred,  from  1615  H  Street  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Office  Unionization.  A  panel  discussion  mod- 
erated by  John  N.  Given  in  the  Autumn  issue 
of  Personnel  Management  Abstracts.  The  five-page 
article  is  reprinted  from  the  August  issue  of 
O^ce  Management.  In  the  same  issue  is  reprinted 
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an  article,  previously  noticed  here,  by  Thomas 
G.  Spates  in  The  Harvard  Busines  Revietv  on  books 
which  promise  to  improve  executive  skills  in 
various  directions.  "Personnel  Management  Ab- 
stracts" consists  largely  of  book  and  article 
abstracts,  so  framed  as  to  fit  a  file  containing 
5x3  cards.  Among  abstracts  from  many  other 
magazines  in  the  Autumn  issue  are  three  from 
Personnel  Journal. 


Sweatshops  Under  Blue  Skies.  By  Sol  MarkofF 
in  the  October  issue  of  AFL-CIO  American  Fed- 
erationist.  The  i-page  article  tells  of  migrant 
farm  workers,  many  of  them  young  children, 
and  some  of  kindergarten  age.  The  year-round 
average  earnings  of  migrant  farm  workers  are 
said  to  be  less  than  $2.0  a  week.  Workers  "live 
in  more  wretched  houses,  are  transported  under 
more  perilous  conditions,  have  less  education, 
less  medical  care,  and  less  legal  protection  than 
any  other  group  of  American  wage  earners." 
Father  Edward  W.  O'Rourke  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "exploitation  of  these  defenseless  workers 
is  the  blackest  blot  on  our  national  character." 


How  TO  Get  the  Most  from  Mediation.  By 
George  Bennett  in  the  August  number  of  Labor 
Law  Journal;  some  three  pages.  The  company 
cannot  appear  to  be  intimidated  by  a  strike 
threat.  The  union  cannot  appear  to  knuckle 
under  to  an  adamant  management.  Faces  are 
saved  on  both  sides  by  the  mediator,  who  can 
and  does  exert  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
threatened  strike,  without  his  activities  being 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  either  party.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  author's  points.  The  article 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  you  in  combination 
with  Mr.  Bennett's  article  on  "How  Labor 
Mediators  Work"  in  this  Personnel  Journal;  it 
shows  how  a  writer  may  "slant"  his  material 
to  the  interests  of  several  magazines'  readers. 


Colleges  Must  Train  Journalists  for  Indus- 
try. Two-page  article  by  Clement  E.  Trout  in 
the  September  issue  of  Industrial  Editor.  Mr. 
Trout,  who  was  given  House  Magazine  Insti- 
tute's award  this  year  for  "notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  effective  communi- 
cations in  American  industry,"  is  head  of  the 
department  of  technical  journalism  at  Okla- 
homa State  University.  He  reports  some  of  the 
findings  of  a  survey  made  by  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors  of  what  successful 


editors  think  a  prospective  employee  publica- 
tion editor  should  be  taught  in  college  to  pre- 
pare him  for  his  special  work.  Industrial  Editor 
is  a  new  publication  located  at  8341  Westlawn 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  45,  California. 


Attendance  Control.  By  Robert  I.  Weil,  per- 
sonnel manager  of  The  Puritan  Sportswear  Corp. , 
two  pages  in  October  Supervision.  Tells  "how 
one  company  developed  a  simple  but  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  tardiness  and  unauthorized 
absence."  To  a  bonus  arrangement  for  attend- 
ance ■was  added  a  system  of  graduated  penalties 
up  to  the  ultimate  discharge  for  too  bad  a  rec- 
ord. The  author  says  the  plan  works  well.  In 
the  same  issue:  "Leadership  Is 90%  Know-How," 
by  Frank  M.  Kleiler. 

Tap  Talent  Reservoir 

{Continued  from  page  261) 

standing  of  the  full  scope  of  his  dual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  company  and  to  the 
individuals  under  his  supervision. 

Today's   Youngsters    Have   the   Talent 

In  the  "learning  by  doing"  phase  the 
need  for  cooperation  with  other  staff  and 
line  departments  will  be  constantly  present. 
By  keeping  him  alert  to  this  problem,  you 
can  broaden  his  perspective  of  the  overall 
aspects  of  his  company.  He  will  become 
better  able  to  give  good  reasons  for  his 
actions,  and  his  judgments  will  become 
sounder. 

The  foregoing  steps  are  obviously  only 
a  general  outline  for  a  plan  to  develop  the 
leadership  qualities  of  individuals.  As  indi- 
cated at  the  start,  the  qualities  which  de- 
termine successful  leadership  are  present 
but  hidden  in  many  individuals.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  are  graduating  from 
our  colleges  today  are  on  the  whole  better 
trained  and  educated  than  their  parents. 
This  has  been  true  of  each  generation  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  basic 
change  in  fundamental  character,  ability, 
and  the  capacity  for  leadership  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  years.  Today's  scarcity 
of  talent  is  not  the  result  of  poor  soil — it  is 
lack  of  cultivation  in  your  own  company! 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
Meeting  with  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  in  the  September-October  News 
reports  that  the  1957-58  Handbook  has 
been  sent  to  all  members.  The  editor  says 
he  has  already  received  numerous  correc- 
tions, complaints  and  comments  but  adds, 
philosophically,  "How  else  can  we  keep  it 
up  to  date?" 

The  same  issue  contained  several  short 
items  on  recruitment.  One  describes  a  recent 
survey  of  high  school  students  which  re- 
vealed that  they  weren't  much  interested 
in  careers  in  journalism.  Eugene  Gilbert 
and  Company,  who  made  the  survey  for  the 
Associated  Press,  concluded  that  while 
many  newspapers  have  been  actively  culti- 
vating young  people  in  their  areas,  they  are 
apparently  in  a  small  minority.  "We  are 
not  offering  any  specific  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done,"  he  said,  "but  merely 
reporting  facts  as  we  foimd  them.  What 
might  be  a  solution  in  one  area  would  not 
necessarily  work  in  another.  But  a  solid 
general  conclusion  that  must  come  from  the 
survey  is  that  newspapers  individually  and 
collectively  have  a  big  job  to  do  among  the 
young  people  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with 
their  manpower  requirements  in  coming 
years." 

Another  note  is  from  Leslie  G.  Moeller, 
director  of  State  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism.  He  points  out  that  news- 
papers don't  bother  to  do  much  recruiting 
on  the  campus,  and  are  very  casual  when 
they  do  come  around,  in  contrast  to  the 
high-pressure  recruiting  campaigns  of  other 
interests.  Newspapers  don't  even  advertise 
for  recruits,  nor  do  they  bother  to  explain 
the  career  opportunities  in  journalism.  The 
result  is  that  students  are  drawn  to  other 
courses  where  the  rewards  seem  more 
evident. 


A  third  article  announces  that  Dow 
Jones  and  Company,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  Dow  Jones 
Foundation  will  sponsor  and  finance  a 
study  of  vocational  opportunities  and  re- 
cruitment problems  in  journalism. 


The  College  and  University  Per- 
sonnel Association  plans  several  small 
regional  conferences  throughout  the  year, 
with  material  geared  to  each  particular 
area.  The  Eastern  Group  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Midwestern  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  in 
Dallas.  The  Association  has  made  some 
interesting  decisions  about  publications. 
The  executive  board  approved  four  issues  of 
CUPA  Journal,  as  the  professional  publica- 
tion, and  four  issues  of  the  CUPA  News- 
letter, as  the  informal,  personal  communica- 
tion during  1957-58.  This  is  an  unusual 
combination  which  should  make  good 
reading  for  the  membership.  New  officers 
for  1957-58  are:  president,  Diedrich  K. 
Willers,  personnel  director,  Cornell;  presi- 
dent-elect, Paul  A.  Hartley,  personnel 
director.  University  of  Miami;  vice  presi- 
dent (membership),  Theodore  Woloson, 
personnel  officer,  Wayne  University;  vice 
president  (research),  John  D.  Shingleton, 
assistant  director  of  personnel,  Michigan 
State  University;  secretary-treasurer,  Shel- 
ton  F.  King,  head  of  office  of  nonaca- 
demic  personnel,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Chicago  heard  Moorhead  Wright,  con- 
sultant, manager  education,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  speak  on  "The  Management 
of  Men"  at  the  October  meeting.  The  sec- 
tion  studying   new   developments   in   em- 
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ployee  relations  had  a  meeting  on  some 
new  ways  to  cost  reduction  for  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  specialists.  William 
V.  Machaver,  vice  president,  personnel, 
U.  S.  Reduction  Company,  spoke.  This 
particular  meeting  experimented  with  the 
plan  of  cocktails  at  4 :30,  the  meeting  itself 
at  five,  and  dinner  afterwards.  Sounds  like 
a  good  idea,  which  might  permit  a  man  to 
spend  a  few  evenings  at  home.  The  union 
management  relations  section  talked  about 
contract  negotiation — preparation  and 
strategy,  in  October.  The  education  and 
training  section  listened  to  William  E. 
Bright,  Jr.,  chairman,  committee  for  em- 
ployee development.  The  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany, who  asked  "Why  Not  Be  Under- 
stood?" 

The  Metropolitan  Shreveport  Per- 
sonnel Association  of  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana, has  elected  the  following  officers: 
president,  A.  L.  Crunkilton,  personnel 
director  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Medi- 
cal Center;  vice  president,  D.  F.  Wiegel, 
personnel  director,  city  of  Shreveport; 
secretary-treasurer,  George  Johnson,  per- 
sonnel officer.  Veterans  Administration.  At 
the  August  meeting  Col.  Francis  H.  Morse, 
Chief  Planner  for  Area  i  of  the  Louisiana 
Survival  Plan  Project,  spoke  on  "Present 
Concepts  of  Civil  Defense."  Dr.  W.  A. 
McBride,  of  the  department  of  psychiatry. 
Confederate  Memorial  Medical  Center, 
conducted  an  informal  discussion  on  mental 
health  in  business  and  industry  at  another 
recent  meeting. 

The  Westchester  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association,  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  reports  some  fine  meetings,  and 
one  fiasco.  Because  it  could  happen  to  any- 
one, and  may  have  happened  to  you,  I'm 
sure  they  won't  mind  sharing  their  troubles 
with  P/  readers.  Their  solution  of  the 
problem  may  be  helpful  to  others.  If  you 
haven't  had  this  difficulty,  let  the  following 
(from  the  summer  newsletter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation) be  a  warning:  "For  the  past  couple 


of  months  we  have  been  trying  to  think  of 
something  to  write  about  the  June  meeting. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  about  what  we 
heard,  since  due  to  the  noise  from  the 
adjoining  party  we  heard  practically  noth- 
ing. It  was  very  unfortunate  that  we  picked 
that  particular  date  to  have  Mr.  Murray 
Owen,  manager  of  personnel  relations  of 
the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  try  to 
give  us  a  talk  on  the  personnel  man's  place 
in  management.  Whatever  his  place  in 
management  is,  Patricia  Murphy's  was  one 
place  he  shouldn't  have  been  on  June  nth. 
We  certainly  owe  Mr.  Owen  our  apologies 
and  a  chance  to  give  his  talk  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  He  was  a  good  sport 
about  it  all  and  for  that  we  are  thankful.  It 
was  really  a  fiasco.  As  you  can  see,  I  am 
still  a  bit  confused.  According  to  our  Presi- 
dent's message  this  won't  happen  again. 
That  kind  of  meeting — not  my  confusion." 
According  to  the  president,  the  board  of 
directors  has  decided  to  change  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  so  that  it  won't  conflict 
with  graduation  parties  any  more.  I  have 
another  suggestion.  If  you  can't  lick  'em, 
join  'em.  Why  not  move  in  on  the  gradua- 
tion parties  and  do  some  recruiting? 

The  Personnel  aistd  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
cords in  the  September  issue  of  PIRAscope, 
the  death  of  Robert  P.  Armstrong,  president 
of  the  Association.  A  PIRA  member  since 
1948,  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  1952.,  and  in  1954  was  elected 
secretary.  In  1955  he  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent, then  president  in  1956  and  was  re- 
elected for  the  1957  term.  The  editorial 
tribute  reads  in  part,  "...  with  Bob 
Armstrong's  passing,  PIRA  will  miss  the 
dedicated  devotion  of  a  leader  who  served 
with  whole-hearted  support  toward  making 
PIRA  a  better  organization.  Bob,  active  in 
many  business  and  civic  affairs,  thought 
highly  of  our  organization  and  felt  it  was 
one  of  his  most  worthwhile  activities. 
Because  of  his  tremendous  ability  as  a 
leader,  Bob  was  re-elected  president.  This 
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has  rarely  happened  over  the  years  of 
PIRA's  existence.  Each  of  us  can  share  in 
and  perpetuate  an  enduring  memorial  to 
Bob  by  serving  unstintingly  toward  giving 
business,  industry  and  our  communities  an 
organization  of  ever-increasing  stature  and 
purpose." 

Economics  is  the  underlying  factor  in 
creation  of  current  tensions  throughout  the 
world,  according  to  President  Harold  C. 
McClellan  of  Old  Colony  Paint  and  Chemi- 
cal Company,  former  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  for  foreign  affairs.  "All  problems 
of  international  relations  have  their  roots 
in  economics,"  the  foreign  commerce  expert 
said  at  the  August  all-member  meeting. 
Speaking  on  industry's  role  in  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  former  government  aide  asserted 
that  "striped  pants,  frock  coats,  are  not  the 
answer  to  peaceful,  strong  foreign  rela- 
tions." The  real  key  is  sound  training  and 
cooperation  of  nations  in  applying  the 
fundamentals  of  economics  and  knowing 
how  they  can  mutually  benefit  each  nation. 
Replacing  the  traditional  diplomatic  type 
with  qualified  men  from  business  and 
industry  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  he  feels. 

Millard  Cass,  deputy  under  secretary  of 
labor,  spoke  on  the  economics  of  industrial 
peace  at  the  October  meeting. 

The  Public  Personnel  Association 
reports  in  the  September  issue  of  Personnel 
News  on  a  new  career  executive  program. 


According  to  the  story,  President  Eisen- 
hower recently  issued  an  executive  order 
creating  a  commission  to  draw  up  plans  for 
a  "career  executive  program."  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  carrying  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  last  Hoover  Commission. 
Goals  of  the  new  program  are :  i)  Improve- 
ment of  the  civil  service  system  to  better 
meet  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  selection,  com- 
pensation, and  effective  use  of  top  careerists. 
i)  Making  civil  service  more  attractive. 
3)  Providing  for  development  of  employees 
at  all  levels  to  increase  the  number  qualified 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  career  executive 
program. 

Selections  and  promotions  are  to  be  on 
merit,  with  no  political  test  or  qualifica- 
tion required  or  given  consideration;  high 
standards  are  to  be  applied  in  selection  and 
promotion;  only  career' civil  servants  will 
be  eligible;  selection  into  the  program  is  to 
be  from  among  employees  who  have  ad- 
ministrative or  managerial  experience, 
rather  than  highly  specialized  skills;  and, 
for  an  initial  period,  from  persons  in  the 
$12., 900-16, 000  a  year  group. 

The  committee  headed  bv  Arthur  S. 
Fleming,  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  a  former  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  to  report  to 
the  President  by  November  i  on  proposals 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action 
needed  to  launch  the  program. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Personnel  Management  Moved  to 
THE  Front  of  the  Stage  at  the  American 
Matiagement  Association  s  Fall  Personnel  Con- 
ference, held  September  13-15  in  New  York. 
The  conference  gave  top  billing  to  the  issues 
that  most  concern  personnel  men  today: 
union  pressure  for  master  agreements; 
prices,  wages,  and  productivity;  personnel 
policies  in  a  non-union  plant;  pros  and  cons 
of    the     "organization     man";     minority 


groups  as  the  answer  to  the  labor  shortage; 
public  opinion  about  top  management. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Ewan  Clague, 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor; 
Thomas  Patton,  president.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland;  Daniel  Arvan, 
director  of  labor  relations,  Metropolitan 
Lithographers  Association,  Inc.;  Edward 
Swayduck,    president.    Local    i,    Amalga- 
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mated  Lithographers  of  America;  A.  L. 
Belcher,  director  of  industrial  relations, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis;  Paul  L. 
Davis,  vice  president,  industrial  relations, 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company;  Peter  Seitz, 
labor  arbitrator  and  management  consult- 
ant. New  York;  Robert  E.  Sibson,  personnel 
manager,  Schick  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Edward  N.  Hay,  chairman,  Edward  N. 
Hay  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Philadelphia; 
and  R.  E.  Hollerbach,  personnel  research 
director,  Parke  Davis  and  Company,  De- 
troit. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  conference 
was  a  session  on  "The  Executive  Pictured 
in  Fiction,"  a  presentation  in  three  acts. 
Act  I  "The  executive  as  a  Rascal,  Rogue,  or 
Weakling,"  was  announced  as  "an  informed 
and  learned  discourse  delivered  in  lively  and 
uninhibited  fashion  by  a  scholar  of  litera- 
ture who  will  treat  of  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  executive  types  and  archtypes  as 
portrayed  in  current  best  selling  books  and 
plays  wherein  they  are  generally  depicted 
in  a  somewhat  derogatory  fashion. ' '  Among 
the  fictional  works  summarized  were  Cash 
McCall,  Executive  Suite,  The  Man  in  the  Gray 
Flannel  Suit,  and  Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde. 
The  narrator  was  Francis  Letton,  play- 
wright and  author.  A  scene  from  Patterns 
was  presented,  and  then  a  panel  indulged 
in  a  critical  discussion.  Members  of  the 
panel  were  Julius  S.  Glaser,  president, 
Glaser-Steers  Corporation,  Belleville,  N.  J.; 
James  I.  Patin,  director,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company; 
Eric  Larrabee,  associate  editor.  Harper's 
Magazine;  and  Ernst  Pawel,  author  of  From 
the  Dark  Tower. 


Maintaining  Confidence  in  Manage- 
ment was  the  theme  of  the  sixteenth  south- 
eastern personnel  conference  held  at  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Sep- 
tember 11-13.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  professor 
of  economics  at  Duke,  gave  the  opening 
address  on  "Industrial  Relations  Problems 
Common     to     American     and     Australian 


Management."  Richard  D.  Douglass,  Jr., 
of  Douglass,  Douglass,  and  Ravenel, 
Greensboro,  spoke  on  "A  Lawyer  Looks 
at  Management's  Mistakes  in  Employee 
Relations."  Other  speakers  were  John  W. 
Bagwill,  vice  president.  Cone  Mills  Cor- 
poration, Greensboro;  M.  V.  Wells,  per- 
sonnel director,  Greenwood  Mills,  Green- 
wood, South  Carolina;  Charles  L.  Kluss, 
partner,  Edwin  Shields  Hewitt  and  Associ- 
ates, Chicago;  Frank  Philbin,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  Wright  Machinery 
Company,  Durham;  and  Howard  L. 
Minckler,  director  of  manufacturing.  Or- 
ganic Division,  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

Management  Recognition,  Educa- 
tion Training,  and  Selection  were 
stressed  at  the  Denver  Personnel  Club' s  Fall 
Conference,  held  in  Estes  Park  September  13- 
15.  Chris  Gugas,  director  of  the  Polygraph 
Division,  General  Plant  Protection  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  spoke  on  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  in  personnel  work.  Jim  Burchard, 
manager  of  the  loan  department.  Industrial 
Federal  Savings,  demonstrated  the  problem- 
solving  way  in  conference  leadership.  Atti- 
tude surveys  were  described  by  John  Pryor, 
Mountain  States  Employers'  Council,  per- 
sonnel relations  division.  Finally,  Lee 
Henderson,  director  of  governmental  af- 
fairs, business  research  and  surveys,  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  pictured  the  new 
Denver  personnel. 


Ideas — Pathways  to  Progress,  w^as 
the  theme  of  the  iph  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Suggestion  Systems 
held  October  6-8  in  Atlantic  City.  Governor 
Meyner  of  New  Jersey  spoke  on  suggestion 
systems  in  government.  Herman  W. 
Seinwerth,  of  Swift  and  Company,  dis- 
cussed the  industrial  relations  aspects  of 
suggestion  systems.  The  conference  theme 
was  presented  by  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  National  Association 
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of  Manufacturers.  Other  speakers  were  J. 
Roger  Deas,  vice  president,  public  affairs, 
American  Can  Company;  J.  Edward  Boyle, 
account  executive,  Batton,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn;  George  T.  Jackson,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  public  works  of  Canada; 

D.  G.  Morse,  director,  suggestion  plan  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation;  John  D. 
Davis,  manager  of  Ford  Regional  Public 
Relations;   Raymond   Paul   Genereaux,    of 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company; 
and  John  J.  Radigan,  director  of  personnel 
relations,  Merck  and  Company,  Inc. 

The  Institute  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement (British)  held  a  conference  at 
Harrogate,  England,  October  4-6.  Four 
one-day  courses  preceded  the  conference. 
Subjects  for  the  courses  were:  use  of  statis- 
tics in  personnel  management;  supervisory 
training;  job  grading  and  merit  assessment 
in  offices;  and  framing  and  communicating 
a  personnel  policy.  The  civic  welcome  was 
made  by  the  mayor  of  Harrogate,  and  the 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Sir 
Richard  Snedden.  The  conference  was  di- 
vided into  sectional  meetings  on  the  role  of 
the  shop  steward;  industrial  conciliation 
and  arbitration;  education  for  management; 
job  analysis  for  managers  and  other  staff; 
and  ergonomics  and  industrial  management. 

Personnel  Management  is  Manage- 
ment, was  the  slogan  of  the  igth  annual 
conference  of  the  Texas  Personnel  and  Manage- 
ment Association,  held  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin,  October  ^4-2.5.  Charles  M. 
Brooks,  director  of  industrial  relations,  The 
Texas  Company,  New  York,  spoke  on  labor 
relations — problems  and  prospects.  Re- 
search in  leadership  was  described  by 
Carroll  L.  Shartle,  professor  of  psychology, 
and  chairman,  Personnel  Research  Board, 
Ohio  State  University.  John  J.  McCarthy, 
consultant,  marketing  personnel  training 
and  practices.  General  Electric  Company, 
New  York,  dealt  with  the  keystone  of 
management.  The  economic  outlook  was 
presented  by  Watrous  H.  Irons,  president, 


the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas.  Putting 
personnel  on  the  management  map  was  the 
feat  undertaken  by  Kenneth  O.  Warner, 
director  of  the  Public  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

In  Recognition  of  the  Comprehensive 
Demands  of  the  Printing  Industry  on  its 
Executives,  the  Printing  Industries  of 
Philadelphia  Trade  School  and  Education 
Committee  has  carved  from  its  existing 
evening  school  program  three  major  fields 
of  study:  production  management;  financial 
management,  and  sales  management.  This 
program  was  reported  here  recently.  To 
complement  this  program,  the  PIP  Board 
of  Directors  at  its  September  meeting 
heartily  approved  a  recommendation  by  its 
Scholarship  Committee  to  use  existing 
scholarship  funds  to  underwrite  some  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  as  a  further  incentive 
to  ambitious  students. 

The  approved  recommendation  was  for 
PIP  to  pay  50%  of  the  tuition  costs  of  all 
university  subjects  taken  in  conjunction 
with  its  new  diploma  program.  Further- 
more, PIP  will  advance  the  full  amount  of 
the  tuition  for  these  courses  if  necessary, 
allowing  the  student  the  duration  of  his 
course  to  repay  his  50%  share  of  the  cost. 
No  interest  will  be  charged.  On  the  average 
diploma  program,  this  could  perhaps 
amount  to  an  outright  grant  of  about  $150 
per  student.  This  latest  development  cer- 
tainly underscores  the  importance  placed  on 
this  program  by  the  PIP  Board,  and  is  a 
further  indication  of  their  desire  to  foster 
increased  interest  in  education  in  this  area. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Noel  Rippey,  executive  secretary,  the 
Printing  Industries  of  Philadelphia,  1900 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  University 
OF  California's  First  Conference  on 
Research  Developments  in  Personnel 
Management,  held  in  June  1956  in  Los 
Angeles,  have  been  published,  and  make  a 
useful  addition   to   the   library  of  anyone 
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interested  in  personnel.  Copies  may  be 
purchased  at  one  dollar  each  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 
There  were  three  aims  for  the  conference: 
i)  To  accelerate  application  of  the  fruits  of 
research  by  making  available  to  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  professionals  at  one 
convenient  time  and  place  reports  on  some 
of  the  most  significant  studies  currently 
being  conducted,  x)  To  promote  the  per- 
formance of  research  by  organizations  of  all 
types.  3)  To  provide  the  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  research  projects  a  vehicle  for  mak- 
ing known  the  results  of  their  work.  Pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  further  imple- 
ments these  aims. 

The  contents  include:  Research  and 
the  future  of  personnel  management,  by 
Dale  Yoder,  director,  industrial  relations 
center,  University  of  Minnesota;  Imagina- 
tion— underdeveloped  resource,  by  Harrison 
G.  Gough,  associate  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy. University  of  California,  at  Berkeley; 
Automation's  impact  on  future  personnel 
policies,    by   Ralph    R.    Canter,    associate 


social  scientist,  the  Rand  Corporation; 
Liberal  education  in  a  business  civilization, 
by  Abbot  Kaplan,  associate  director.  Uni- 
versity Extension,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles;  Newer  applications  of  group 
creative  thinking,  by  Edward  M.  Glaser, 
consulting  psychologist,  Edward  Glaser  and 
Associates;  Employee  opinion  research  in 
management  decision-making,  by  Robert 
D.  Gray,  director,  industrial  relations  sec- 
tion, California  Institute  of  Technology; 
Sensitivity  Training — useful  implement  in 
developing  leaders?  by  Robert  Tannenbaum, 
associate  professor  of  personnel  manage- 
ment and  industrial  relations.  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Personnel 
management  under  a  labor  agreement,  by 
Orme  W.  Phelps,  professor  of  industrial 
relations,  Claremont  Men's  College.  Other 
topics  listed  were:  how  good  is  psychologi- 
cal testing?  Changing  personnel  practices  in 
the  smaller  organization;  anticipating  the 
government's  role  in  the  American  econ- 
omy; progress  in  public  personnel  research; 
legal  influences  on  personnel  management 
and  industrial  relations;  and  personnel 
management's  future  in  perspective. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


A  Directory  of  State  Merit  Systems 
has  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  This  direc- 
tory covers  the  State  merit  systems  serving 
the  State  and  local  agencies  receiving 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  the  Statewide 
civil  service  systems  whose  services  include 
such  State  agencies.  The  nationwide  pat- 
tern of  State  merit  systems  now  comprises, 
in  about  equal  number,  systems  established 
primarily  for  the  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
systems  which  began  as  or  have  become 
Statewide  civil  service  systems,  according 
to  the  preface  to  the  directory.  The  develop- 
ment of  merit  systems  covering  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs  has  been  fostered  by  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  and  regulations 
governing  these  programs.  The  merit  sys- 


tem requirements  now  apply  to  the  various 
grant-aided  public  assistance  categories, 
the  children's  health  and  welfare  services, 
the  public  health  programs  and  the  employ- 
ment security  programs. 

The  specific  requirements  are  set  forth 
in  Standards  for  a  Merit  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Standards  state: 
"The  development  of  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs 
is  a  concern  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  cooperating  in  the  programs. 
Proper  and  efficient  administration  requires 
clear  definition  of  functions,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  competent  available  per- 
sonnel, and  the  development  of  staff  morale 
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and  individual  efficiency.  The  'merit  system' 
provisions  of  Federal  statutes  relating  to 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  are  directed  to 
the  achievement  of  these  ends  through  the 
application  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  ....  The  Federal  agencies  are 
interested  in  the  development  and  continued 
improvement  of  State  merit  systems  but 
exercise  no  authority  over  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any 
individual  employed  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  such  systems." 

The  development  of  merit  systems 
covering  these  programs  has  been  recog- 
nized not  only  as  notable  progress  in  the 
field  of  public  personnel  administration 
but  as  an  example  of  effective  Federal-State 
cooperation.  The  achievement  of  personnel 
administration  on  a  merit  basis  is  a  matter 
of  cooperation  between  the  administrators 
responsible  for  the  various  operating  pro- 
grams and  those  more  specifically  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  merit 
system.  The  booklet  may  be  ordered  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Unemployment         Insurance,  by 

Margaret  S.  Gordon  and  Ralph  W. 
Amerson,  is  a  convenient,  easy-to-read, 
and  good-looking  handbook,  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  It  sells  for 
fifty  cents.  Dr.  Gordon  is  associate  director 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Ralph  Amerson 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Institute  research 
staff  who  is  now  affiliated  with  the  legal 
staff  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization.  The  pamphlet  deals  with  the 
Federal-State  system  of  unemployment  in- 
surance, coverage,  eligibility  for  benefits, 
availability  for  work,  benefits  and  their 
duration,  unemployment  insurance  financ- 
ing, and  supplemental  unemployment  bene- 
fits. The  last  chapter  considers  unresolved 
issues  such  as  who  should  be  covered,  the 
problem  of  eligibility  provisions,  what  is 
an  adequate  benefit  level?  should  financing 


provisions  be  changed?  and  the  problem  of 
severe  unemployment. 

Work  Stoppages  in  West  Virginia 
1951-55  is  the  title  of  a  revealing  study  by 
Gerald  G.  Somers,  associate  professor  of 
economics  and  director.  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  experience  in  the  period,  1951-55, 
presents  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
national  experience  in  these  years  and  with 
earlier  state  trends,  Somers  says.  Two  major 
influences  help  explain  the  patterns  of  work 
stoppages.  The  first  and  most  important, 
according  to  Somers,  is  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  mining  stoppages  in  West  Virginia. 
This  factor  explains  much  of  the  divergence 
of  the  state  from  the  national  strike  pattern 
in  1951-55.  The  second,  less  decisive  influ- 
ence, is  the  impact  of  interstate  stoppages 
covering  workers  and  industries  in  the 
state.  This  factor  helps  to  explain  some  of 
the  similarities  in  state  and  national  trends. 

The  study  indicates  the  importance  of 
more  detailed  regional  analysis  of  work 
stoppages — especially  in  areas  where  the 
industrial  composition  and  labor  force 
depart  from  the  national  pattern.  Somers 
concludes  that  the  practice  of  generalizing 
from  total,  unsegregated  work  stoppage 
data  has  frequently  led  to  unfavorable  con- 
clusions about  labor-management  relations 
in  West  Virginia.  The  widely-held  idea 
that  the  state  has  a  poor  "labor  climate"  is, 
even  today,  an  adverse  factor  in  industrial 
development.  And  yet,  segregation  of 
strike  data  for  the  mining  industry  leaves  a 
remaining  sector  that  corresponds  closely 
with  the  national  pattern.  In  manufacturing 
industries,  which  now  have  more  employees 
than  mining  in  West  Virginia,  the  major 
deviation  from  the  national  strike  pattern 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  moderation. 

Probable  Future  Trends  in  Health 
AND  Welfare  Program  Expenditures  are 
considered  in  a  new  publication  from  the 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  California 
Institute   of  Technology,    Pasadena,   Cali- 
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fornia.  Michael  T.  Wermel,  research  direc- 
tor, Benefits  and  Insurance  Research  Center, 
is  the  author.  The  material  is  presented  in 
a  crisp,  factual  style  that  makes  it  possible 
to  absorb  a  lot  of  information  in  a  hurry. 
Somers  points  out  that  while  health  and 
welfare  plans  are  expected  to  expand  in 
scope  in  future  years,  the  extension  of  these 
benefits  will  require  the  making  of  some 
real  and  important  choices.  Simultaneous 
pressures  will  be  put  forth  to  increase  other 
forms  of  employee  benefits.  Better  retire- 
ment systems,  especially  the  protection  of 
the  retirement  dollar  against  cost-of-living 
increases,  are  subject  to  future  demands. 
Too,  there  will  be  the  objective  of  providing 
more  leisure  time;  shorter  working  hours 


will  require  direct  pay  increases  if  standards 
of  living  are  to  be  maintained.  While  em- 
ployee compensation  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  accordance  with  productivity 
gains,  the  average  annual  productivity 
gains  are  not  spectacular.  It  would  appear 
that  the  major  objectives  for  health  and 
welfare  plans  will  fall  within  the  areas  of 
dependency  benefits,  post-retirement  bene- 
fits, major  medical  protection,  and  mental 
health.  The  ability  to  meet  the  real  needs 
as  they  develop  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  available  monies  not  be  dissipated  on 
"nuisance"  benefits  and  that  all  possible 
effort  be  exerted  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
over-utilization  of  the  various  forms  of 
protection,  Somers  warns. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


A  Plea  for  Privacy  is  made  by  the 
editor  of  Ciba  Sidelights,  Kathleen  Mallon. 
The  magazine  is  published  for  the  employees 
of  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc., 
Summit,  N.  J.  We've  all  been  taught  from 
childhood,  she  reminds  her  readers,  that  it 
is  socially  inexcusable  to  read  another 
person's  letters,  examine  his  personal  be- 
longings or  pry  into  his  personal  affairs. 
There  are  few  of  us,  she  says,  with  enough 
temerity  to  break  this  rule  of  etiquette  in 
our  social  lives — but  amazingly  enough,  a 
sizable  number  of  people  fail  to  carry  such 
discretion  over  into  business  affairs.  This 
may  easily  be  a  result  of  the  pace  at  which 
business  is  carried  on  today.  If  the  proper 
person  is  not  there  to  give  us  the  material 
we  want,  we  invade  his  desk,  help  ourselves 
to  the  contents  of  his  filing  cabinets  and 
even,  without  a  qualm,  scan  his  papers 
until  we  find  what  we're  looking  for. 

Although  most  things  in  an  office  are 
more  or  less  public  property,  some  things 
are  highly  confidential,  and  very  much  pri- 
vate property.  Privacy  should  be  respected, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  good  manners,  but 
because  objects  "borrowed"  without  per- 
mission may  be  the  source  of  serious  trouble 


when  given  up  as  lost  by  the  uninformed 
owner.  This  editorial  makes  a  good  point, 
one  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  put  across 
person-to-person . 

The  back  cover  is  adorned  with  a  car- 
toon of  a  man  in  bed,  covers  tumbled  off. 
The  caption  reads,  "You're  well  Covered." 
"We  have  you  covered,  snugly  and  com- 
fortably against  the  chilly  blasts  of  illness, 
death,  old-age  or  unemployment.  The 
blankets  we  use  are  the  generous  insurance 
benefits  which  the  company  provides  to 
supplement  your  savings  and  your  own  in- 
surance program.  There  is  for  example, 
hospitalization."  An  article  on  hospitali- 
zation follows. 


The  General  Telephone  Company 
OF  California  reports  in  General  News  that 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department  has 
been  renamed  the  Personnel  Department. 
This  affects  not  only  the  department  in 
General  Office  but  all  personnel  depart- 
ments in  the  divisions.  In  addition,  the 
title  of  M.  C.  Strittmatter  has  been  changed 
from  industrial  relations  director  to  direc- 
tor of  personnel.  An  article  on  merchan- 
dising,  key  to  the  future,  by  Donald  C. 


ACROSS   THE   EDITOR  S   DESK 
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Power,  president.  General  Telephone  Cor- 
poration, is  illustrated  with  amusing  car- 
toons by  Conrad  Dahlson.  The  article 
explains  why  the  General  Telephone  Sys- 
tem has  adopted  a  merchandising  philoso- 
phy. Power  says  "it  has  made  the  telephone 
business  a  far  more  exiciting  and  challeng- 
ing operation,  and  more  important,  it  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  a  vast  new  area  of 
profit  possibilities.  .  .  .  More  important, 
however,  it  is  the  philosophy  that  stakes  a 
large  stack  of  blue  chips  on  the  future  of 
America,  which  is  always  a  good  bet.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  this  country  is  now 
entering  a  period  of  explosive  growth  that 
will  make  our  previous  gains  seem  in- 
significant by  comparison.  It  is  an  optimis- 
tic philosophy  that  believes  this  growth 
offers  tremendous  profit  possibilities  for 
any  company  with  a  management  possessing 
the  acumen  to  recognize  its  magnitude  and 
velocity — the  imagination  to  visualize  its 
social  and  economic  consequences — and  the 
creative  marketing  ability  to  capitalize  on 
the  potentials  inherent  in  this  situation. 
We  will  all  share  in  the  expanded  future 
which  lies  ahead." 


Stream  Improvement,  a  marathon  goal 
for  three  decades,  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting article,  generously  illustrated 
with  photographs,  in  Maralog,  publication 
of  the  Marathon  Corporation.  Unfortun- 
ately there  seems  to  be  no  masthead,  so 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  location  of  the  firm.  The 
article  makes  for  good  community  relations, 
as  well  as  interesting  reading.  Listed  are 
the  efforts  the  company  has  made  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  streams.  A  shorter 
item  reports  that  fellowship  participants  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin's  Economics- 
in-Action  program  can  teach  their  college 
classes  with  grass-roots  experience  this 
fall.  To  gain  first-hand  economic  facts, 
educators  studied  the  Wisconsin  paper 
industry  and  other  businesses  by  participat- 
ing in  discussions  and  tours.  Marathon  was 
one  of  the  host  firms. 


Roadway  Express,  Inc,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  publishes  an  employee  magazine 
called  The  Spotlight.  Rosemary  Lentsch  and 
Ann  Lopane  are  the  editors,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  B.  Walsh,  director  of 
public  relations.  An  item  in  a  recent  issue 
suggests  a  good  gimmick  for  safety  cam- 
paigns. "Due  to  make  its  unfortunate 
debut  soon,  is  an  infamous  last  place 
trophy  which  will  be  presented  to  terminals 
balking  on  their  jobs  in  the  Personal 
Accident  Prevention  Contest."  The  piece 
goes  on  to  explain  that  those  unsuccessful 
terminals  in  Groups  A,  B,  and  C,  having  a 
high  accident  rate  among  their  dock, 
garage  and  pick  up  and  delivery  employees, 
will  get  an  ignoble  trophy  bearing  an  ob- 
noxious looking  donkey  and  the  embarrass- 
ing   inscription,     "Last    Place     Award." 

According  to  C.  G.  Maier,  manager, 
workmen's  compensation,  the  disreputable 
donkey    will    travel    four    times    a    year. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  page  2.80) 

Labor  Relations:  Practicing  Attorney.  Five  years  experi- 
ence in  representing  all  major  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and  two 
major  C.I.O.  industrial  unions.  Extensive  experience  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  grievance  procedure,  and  arbitration. 
LL.B.  Degree,  University  of  Oklahoma.  36  years  of  age, 
married  and  children.  Desire  position  with  a  Company. 
Reply  Box  540. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations:  Young  college  grad 
(*g=  3})  married,  no  children,  with  MBA  and  i  year  of  law 
school  plus  7  years  diversified  experience  in  all  phases  of 
labor  relations,  selection  and  placement,  technical  recruiting, 
safety,  and  personnel  administration  seeks  position  with 
future.  Currently  earning  $9100.  Will  consider  challenging 
position  at  $8000.  minimum.  Available  with  i  month's 
notice  to  relocate  anywhere.  Complete  resume  on  request. 
Reply  Box  541. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Experience  in  all  phases 
including  labor  relations  in  large  firm  and  direction  of  per- 
sonnel department  in  small  company.  B.S.  and  year  of  grad- 
uate study  with  outstanding  scholastic,  extra-curricular,  and 
leadership  record  at  major  universit)-.  Prefer  IcKation  in 
Southeast  or  East  with  expanding  company.  Age  }6.  Reply 
Box  541. 


HELP  WANTED 

PEBSO^f^rEL  Practices  Supervisor.  An  cight-ycar-old  multi- 
plant,  international  company,  already  a  leader  in  its  field,  is 
seeking  a  man  under  35  to  assist  Section  Manager  in  corporate 
staff  personnel  department  in  the  southeast.  A  minimum  of 
five  years  personnel  experience  required.  Corporation  staff 
personnel  experience  desirable  but  not  mandatory.  Salary 
commensurate  with  cx-pcrience.  Send  resume  to  Box  543. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Twelve  Years'  Top  Sctpervisort  and  Staff  Experience  all 
aspects  Personnel  Administration,  petroleum  industry. 
Majority  assignments  multi-plant  operations  overseas.  Psy- 
chology major,  recent  post-graduate  Industrial  Management 
and  Labor  Relations  plus  related  management  seminars  and 
workshops  special  emphasis  executive  and  employee  com- 
munication. Age  41,  married,  children.  Seeking  administra- 
tive or  top  staff  domestic  position  Industrial  Relations.  Agree- 
able travel  assignments.  Earning  basic  $11,000.  Reply  Box 


Pbesonnbi.  Manager-Inddstrial  Relations  Director  :  Out- 
standing record  in  solving  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
problems.  Experience  in  engineering  and  scientific  recruit- 
ment, implementation  and  administration  of  personnel  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  labor  relations,  manpower  utilization, 
and  personnel  analyst.  Large  and  small  corporations.  Will 
relocate.  Present  salary  $9,000.  Reply  Box  519. 


Industrial  Relations  Director:  Mature  administrator  with 
background  experience  in  social  and  economic  problem-solv- 
ing plus  ten  years'  experience  in  trade  union  organizing,  con- 
tract negotiations,  arbitration  and  public  relations,  desires 
interview  with  industrial  firm  interested  in  long-range  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  problems  of  automation,  shorter  work  %vcek 
and  the  training  and  upgrading  of  minority  group  employees. 
Reply  Box  512.. 

Seek  Industrial  Relations  Position  of  increasing  responsi- 
bility. Five  years  of  teaching.  Past  ten  years  in  Industrial 
Relations.  Experience  includes:  employment  testing,  inter- 
viewing, plant  newspaper,  administering  merit  rating  pro- 
gram, materials  development,  employee  recrearion,  policies 
and  procedures,  training  at  all  levels,  management  develop- 
ment. Other  related  experience  in  both  union  and  non-union 
plants  of  reputation.  Now  supervisor  of  Training  and  Wel- 
fare. Staff  of  5.  Age  43.  B.S.  in  Ed.  with  much  additional. 
Present  salary  $9,000.  Northeastern  US  only  with  growing 
company.  Reply  Box  52.7. 


Personnel,  Training  Suppjivisor,  Public  Relations, 
Chamber  of  Co^^MERCE  Management:  Desire  position  offer- 
ing opportunity  of  growth.  Can  offer  responsible  executive 
background.  Formerly  with  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion. Presently  employed  in  Arizona.  Prefer  California  or 
West  Coast.  Age  31 — Married — B.S.  degree.  Reply  Box  52.8. 


Young  man,  24,  single,  desires  position  as  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT  or  TR.\INEE.  Graduated  with  B.A.  in  Labor 
Management  Relations  in  1933-  Spent  last  two  years  in  serv- 
ice as  platoon  leader  and  executive  officer.  Training  in  Time 
and  Motion  Study,  Industrial  Psychology  and  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. Will  travel  or  relocate.  Reply  Box  519. 


Industrial  Relations:  8  years  experience  all  phases,  includ- 
ing union  contract  negotiations  and  administration,  griev- 
ance procedure,  employment,  job  evaluation,  foreman  train- 
ing. Multi-plant  experience.  BS  Cornell,  M.A.  Age  33, 
married,  two  children.  Salary  $10,000.  Reply  Box  530. 


Training  Supervisor:  desires  a  change.  Prefer  a  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  grow  in  either  personnel  or  training.  B.S. 
degree  Psychology,  i  year  graduate  work,  labor  relations. 
5  years  experience  in  training  and  personnel;  employment, 
testing,  counseling,  benefit  programs,  management  develop- 
ment, skill  training,  etc.  Age  31,  married,  i  child.  Will  relo- 
cate. Resume  on  request.  Reply  Box  531. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Capable  executive  seek; 
position  leading  to  head  of  department  or  plant  management 
in  progressive  organization,  lo  years  plant  personnel  man- 
agement and  company  personnel  administration  of  all  phases 
of  personnel  in  two  multi-plant  food  companies.  Strong 
emphasis  on  salaries,  organization  planning,  design  of 
management  development  programs,  promotions,  nationwide 
recruitment  and  selection.  Experience  includes  broad,  diversi- 
fied responsibilities  in  production  and  sales  in  both  mana- 
gerial and  administrative  capacities.  Age  44,  married,  cur- 
rently employed.  $i2.,ooo.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  535. 


Personnel  ADMIN^sTRATOR :  Division  personnel  manager 
seeks  top  management  opportunity  involving  employment, 
training,  salary  administration,  policies,  benefits,  manpower 
and  organization  development.  Twelve  years  experience, 
college  teaching,  masters  degree  in  personnel  management, 
age  37.  Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  536. 


Personnel  Assistant:  I  have  a  desire  to  move  up  from  my 
present  position  and  can  offer  four  years  of  experience  in  most 
phases  of  industrial  personnel  work  with  a  fully  integrated 
company  of  715.  B.S.  degree  with  graduate  study,  veteran, 
married,  with  diversified  interests.  Age  31.  Best  personal 
and  business  references.  Reply  Box  537. 


Have  Specialty:  Will  travel  to  assist  workers  not  yet  adapted 
to  modern  industrial  conditions  to  develop  into  disciplined 
working  force  without  all  the  growing  pains.  Adequate 
peripheral  experience  to  carry  office  administrative  tasks 
along  with  personnel  and  to  handle  "imported"  staff.  Now 
abroad.  Available  nearly  any-where  after  March  1958.  Reply 
Box  538. 


Personn-el  or  Industrial  Relations  Management:  Degree 
plus  nine  years  experience  in  labor  relations,  training,  safety 
and  personnel,  desires  Manager's  or  Assistant  Manager's 
position  in  this  field.  Age  37,  married,  two  children.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  539. 

(Continuid  on  pai,e  z^f) 
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Recruiting  on  the  College  Campus 
Arthur  E.  Bach 


Directing  "Unadapted"  Workers 
A.  L.  Malakoff 


Training  Clerical  Supervisors 
Erwin  Schoenjeld 


The  Executive  Changes  His  Job 
Robert  Hershey 


Advice  to  a  Trainee 
Fresh  from  College 

J.  H.  Gunnells 
and  L.  W.  Riley,  Jr. 


As  You  Were  Saying — 

Management  Conference  at  Palm  Springs 

Shaping  Up  the  Personnel  Program 

On  the  Art  of  Listening 


A  PERSONNEL  MAN'S  Creed 


I  believe- 


That  the  spirit  that  guides  my  relationships  with  people  is  more 
important  than  anything  I  may  do  or  say. 

That  there  are  few,  if  any,  misunderstandings  arising  between 
managers  and  workers  which  would  not  be  resolved  by  following  the 
Great  Teacher's  command,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

That  the  management  of  this  Company  is  honest  (or  I  could  not 
remain  associated  with  it)  and  sincerely  wants  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  employees  and  all  others  with  whom  it  has  relations. 

That  our  employees  too,  by  and  large,  are  men  and  women  of  good 
will  who  will  respond  in  the  friendly  spirit  I  feel  myself  if  they  are 
treated  fairly,  with  understanding,  and  regard  for  the  himian  dignity 
which  is  every  individual's  right. 

That  the  material  goal  of  this  business  is  to  make  a  legitimate  profit 
for  its  owners;  that  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  help  achieve  that 
end ;  that  the  employees  mth  whom  I  work,  who  may  themselves  be 
among  the  owners,  recognize  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  Com- 
pany to  make  money,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  stay  in  business 
and  provide  jobs. 

That  if  I  myself  am  to  reach  a  position  of  high  influence,  it  will 
come  about  not  from  ambitious  striving  but  from  a  heart-felt  desire 
and  real  abUity  to  serve  well  both  my  employer  and  my  fellow  em- 
ployees. 

That,  no  matter  how  skillful  I  may  be  in  selecting  good  people,  placing 
them,  training  them,  and  motivating  them  to  give  their  best,  I  will 
succeed  or  fail  in  my  job  as  I  succeed  or  fail  in  persuading  the  leaders 
of  my  company,  Uke  myself,  to  foUow  the  Golden  Rule. 


If  you  were  to  write  a  Creed  or  set  of  guiding  principles  for  personnel  managers, 
how  would  it  dififer  from  that  above?  Perhaps  you  think  of  one  item  you'd  like  to 
add,  or  a  half-dozen.  Let's  pool  our  thoughts  and  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  a 
composite  which  will  satisfy  practically  all  of  us. 
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The  Editor  and  Assistant  Editor 
HAVE  just  Completed  a  pleasant  and  useful 
trip  to  Texas  and  the  West  Coast.  It  began 
with  an  address  before  the  Dallas  Chapter 
of  SAM  on  the  subject  of  management 
development,  which  was  followed  by  some 
business  calls  in  Dallas.  The  next  stop  was 
Palm  Springs  for  the  annual  conference 
held  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Los  Angeles.  There  were  the 
usual,  approximately,  150  in  attendance, 
divided  into  groups  of  about  40  each.  I 
joined  with  Merle  Thompson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  The  Standard  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Detroit,  in  telling  about  their 
management  development  program. 

Merle  described  how,  with  the  retire- 
ment of  their  president  several  years  ago, 
they  became  aware  of  an  executive  man- 
power problem  of  some  dimensions.  He 
told  how  they  studied  the  problem,  what 
their  findings  were,  how  they  retained  my 
consulting  firm  to  help  them  with  psycho- 
logical appraisals,  compensation  standards 
and  organization  reviews,  and  then  went 
on  to  tell  how  the  program  was  installed 
and  how  it  worked  out.  He  gave  a  number 
of  case  histories  of  what  happened  to  some 
of  the  individual  executives.  My  part  was 
to  describe  how  the  technical  parts  of  the 
program  were  carried  out.  We  repeated  this 
talk  to  the  six  groups  into  which  the  con- 
ference was  divided  and  found  that  we  did 
not  get  bored  in  the  process. 

Meanwhile,  the  Assistant  Editor  was 
busily  attending  all  of  the  sessions  and 
making  notes  for  a  review  of  the  conference. 
We  met  many  old  friends,  which  is  always 
a  pleasant  part  of  such  meetings.  Palm 
Springs  is  a  very  agreeable  place  to  go  in  the 
Southern  California  " "winter." 

Our  next  stop  was  Los  Angeles  where 
wc  visited  Kate  Lawson,  the  Assistant 
Editor's   sister,    who    secures    and    creates 


costumes  and  other  properties  for  some  of 
the  TV  shows,  including  the  Bob  Hope 
show. 

Next  we  took  two  days  off  for  a  visit  to 
San  Diego  where  one  of  our  friends  placed 
a  Star  boat  at  our  disposal  for  a  little  sailing 
and  where  we  enjoyed  the  pleasant  company 
of  old  friends. 

We  got  home  to  find  that  much  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  our 
new  home.  We  will  be  busy  for  the  next  few 
months  keeping  tabs  on  architect  and  con- 
tractor and  trying  to  keep  from  making 
changes  and  doing  things  which  we  can 
really  get  along  without.  This  is  our  first 
experience  at  building  a  house  and  it  is  a 
very  exciting  one — though  much  more 
expensive  than  we  dreamed  of! 
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Dogmatism  is  puppyism  full  grown. 


Douglas  Jcrrold 


I  Wish  some  Industrial  Relations  and 
Labor  Relations  Directors  would  tell  me 
why  they  favor  the  union  shop.  I  have  been 
told  in  the  past  that  it  is  easier  to  deal  with 
a  union  that  has  100%  membership.  This 
doesn't  strike  me  as  justification  for  being 
a  party  to  the  compulsion  that  must  be 
applied  to  unwilling  members.  I  have  the 
strong  feeling  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  companies  with  labor  contracts  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  union  leadership 
by  assenting  to  the  union  shop.  The  talk 
about  "free-riders"  would  look  a  little  dif- 
ferent if  you  examined  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual.  He  isn't  a 
free-rider  at  all;  he  is  a  captive  passenger; 
he  has  given  up  his  freedom  of  choice. 

In  San  Francisco  in  late  October,  I 
faced  one  of  the  most  interesting  audiences 
to  which  I  have  ever  spoken.  My  old  friend. 
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Joe  Williams  of  the  Bank  of  America,  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  speak  before  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management,  There  were  about  150 
people  there,  which  he  said  was  an  at- 
tendence  record.  It  was  an  attentive  audi- 
ence composed  of  many  types  of  manage- 
ment people. 

What  made  it  unusually  interesting  was 
that  the  next  day  15  specially  interested 
members  assembled  for  lunch,  in  order  to 
throw  questions  at  me  and  participate  in  a 
general  discussion  on  the  subject  matter  of 
my  talk  of  the  night  before.  The  meeting 
ran  from  noon  until  after  3  o'clock  and  was 
very  stimulating. 

My  topic  on  both  occasions  was  "Men, 
Jobs  and  Organization".  I  pointed  out  that, 
until  a  man  is  selected  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  job,  that  job  remains  pretty  much  an 
abstraction  in  the  sense  that  you  cannot  put 
your  fingers  in  it  nor  see,  smell  or  taste  it. 
It  is  men  who  make  and  perform  jobs. 
Organization  as  we  usually  speak  of  it,  is 
the  relationship  these  jobs  and  men  have  to 
one  another  and  to  the  objectives  of  the 
organization. 

The  problem  of  group  effort  always  is 
to  sub-divide  the  functions  which  must  be 
performed  in  pursuit  of  the  aims  of  the 
organization  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
considering  the  talents  of  the  men  available 
to  perform  them.  "The  right  man  in  the 
right  job"  expresses  rather  crudely  how  an 
efficient  organization  must  be  manned. 

My  consulting  experience  has  evolved 
from  a  three-pronged  life  experience  and 
interest.  Through  my  business  life,  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  good  organization  structure.  Beginning 
in  1934,  when  I  became  a  personnel  officer, 
I  became  involved  in  problems  of  man- 
power appraisal  and  job  analysis  for  the 
establishment  of  compensation  standards. 
Much  of  my  earlier  experience  had  been 
concerned  with  what  used  to  be  called 
"efficiency  work";  the  analysis  of  jobs  and 
work-flow  to  the  end  of  securing  the  most 
efficient  result  possible. 


All  this  experience  has  gone  into  the 
consulting  organization  for  which  I  have 
been  responsible  during  the  past  15  years 
Our  process  is  one  of  studying  men  and 
jobs  in  detail,  out  of  which  comes  the 
study  and  improvement  of  the  plan  of 
organization.  My  talk  pointed  out  how 
men  can  be  studied  much  better  with  the 
right  kind  of  psychological  appraisal. 
While  this  appraisal  will  usually  turn  up 
information  which  is  already  known,  it 
also  frequently  brings  out  things  which 
were  not  well  known  or  understood  and  it 
provides  a  much  sharper  picture  of  a  man's 
capabilities  and  potentials  than  is  possible 
by  merely  observing  him  at  work.  It  serves 
also  as  a  guide  to  the  man  for  his  self- 
improvement  and  permits  his  boss  to  guide 
him  in  a  program  to  that  end. 

What  we  call  the  "guide  charts", 
which  we  originally  developed  to  analyze 
jobs  for  the  purpose  of  developing  salary 
standards,  also  serve  as  a  means  of  analyzing 
the  nature  of  jobs,  especially  executive  and 
technical  ones.  The  whole  process  runs 
something  like  this,  although  the  steps  are 
not  necessarily  taken  in  this  order: 

1.  Study  of  the  organization;  its  aims 
and  the  philosophy  and  climate  of  manage- 
ment. 

2.  Analyze  the  job  according  to  the 
guide  chart  classification. 

_j.  Appraise  each  executive  through  the 
judgment  of  a  trained  management  psy- 
chologist. 

4.  Evaluate  the  job  for  salary  stand- 
ards, according  to  the  Guide  Chart-Profile 
Method. 

/.  Evaluate  each  executive  from  his 
working  history,  personal  background  and 
capabilities  as  revealed  by  the  psychological 
appraisal.  The  Guide  Chart  again  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  Measure  the  performance  of  each 
executive  on  his  job  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  he  performs  the  "make  and  break" 
responsibilities  of  his  job.  The  contrast 
between  (i)  the  job  requirements,  (r)  the 
capabilities  and  (3)  the  performance  of  each 
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executive,  will  reveal  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  for  present  and  future  jobs  and 
will  point  the  way  to — 

7.  An  appropriate  management  de- 
velopment program  for  each  executive. 
This  should  concentrate,  first,  on  develop- 
ing his  full  effectiveness  on  his  present  job 
and,  secondly,  on  his  suitability  and  quali- 
fication for  future  jobs. 

8.  Review  the  organization  structure. 
This  is  much  more  effectively  done  with 
the  detailed  knowledge  of  each  executive 
and  of  each  job,  provided  by  the  preceding 
steps. 

All  of  this  process  must  be  accom- 
plished through  group  consideration  and 
decision  by  key  executives  of  the  company 
itself.  The  consultant  cannot  make  these 
decisions  but  can  guide  the  company  in 
effective  committee  action  and  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  tools  provided — the  guide  chart, 
the  psychological  appraisal  and  the  per- 
formance review. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  never  amount  to 
much — those  who  cannot  do  what  they  are  told, 
and  those  who  can  do  nothing  else. 

— Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 


Some  Retired  Du  Pont  Employees 
have  been  receiving  monthly  pension  checks 
for  2.5  years  and  more.  Nearly  6,000  of  the 
10,000  Du  Pont  people  who  have  retired 
since  the  start  of  the  company's  pension 
plan  in  1904  are  still  living.  The  company 
is  now  retiring  more  than  700  employees  a 
year.  Over  the  country,  more  than  14,000,- 
000  workers  are  now  covered  by  pension 
plans;  as  many  as  100,000  retire  each  year. 

All  of  this  information  comes  from 
an  item  in  the  November  7  issue  of  Du 
Font's  Acetate  News.  The  occasion  for  the 
story  was  the  retirement  of  the  io,oooth 
employee  under  the  company  plan.  This 
man,  the  story  says,  retires  on  nearly  half 


his  income  of  recent  years,  plus  his  social 
security  payments.  Du  Pont's  plan  is  one 
of  the  oldest;  when  it  started  in  1904  less 
than  a  dozen  companies  had  formal  retire- 
ment programs.  Congratulations  to  editor 
Ross  Hersey  on  an  excellent  bit  of  "com- 
municating" on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  employees. 


G.  K.  Chesterton  once  stated  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  uninteresting  subject;  there  are  only 
uninterested  people. 

Nichols  and  Stevens 
in  Are  You  Listening? 
—McGraw-Hill 


Good  Public  Relations  are  very  im- 
portant to  unions  as  well  as  companies. 
The  United  Steel  Workers  Union  has 
inaugurated  a  TV  program.  The  direct  aim 
of  the  program  is  stated  to  be  to  report  to 
members  of  the  union  on  some  of  the  things 
which  their  elected  leaders  are  concerned 
with.  Combined  with  this  is  a  plea  for 
better  attendance  at  union  meetings.  The 
first  of  these  half-hour  shows  tells  of  the 
closing  of  a  mill  at  Donora  (near  Pitts- 
burgh) and  shows  what  the  union  did  to 
help  union  members  get  adjusted  to  other 
jobs.  It  is  a  very  appealing  and  soundly 
conceived  program  and  should  in  some 
degree  improve  public  attitude  toward 
unions,  this  one  in  particular.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  anything  that  can  he  ac- 
complished toward  the  stated  objective  of 
informing  union  members.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  swell  job  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
union  and  its  members. 
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Recruiting  on  the  College  Campus 


By  Arthur  E.  Bach 

Personnel  Consultant 

Bach  and  McBride,  Inc.,  Cleveland 


THIS  is  to  present  a  few  ideas  on  recruiting 
college  men.  The  ideas  come  out  of  my 
seven  years'  experience  as  director  of  place- 
ment and  personnel  at  the  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cleveland.  In  a  successful 
college  recruiting  program,  the  first  thing 
is  to  determine  your  needs;  four  considera- 
tions should  be  taken  into  account  in  this, 
as  follows. 

I.  He's  still  only  21.  Remember  that, 
regardless  of  the  status  attained  by  the 
recent  graduate  as  a  result  of  this  shortage, 
he  is  still  a  bewildered,  xi-year-old  kid. 
He  makes  a  poor  draftsman,  he  is  a  dis- 
contented technician,  he  is  draft-eligible 
and  will  be  with  you  probably  no  more 
than  six  months  before  Uncle  Sam  steps  in. 

1.  Face  the  facts.  Now,  prior  to  setting 
out  on  your  recruiting  junket,  face  the 
statistics.  This  year  (1957)  there  will  be 
roughly  2.1,000  college  engineering  gradu- 
ates and  13,000  additional  science  gradu- 
ates; i.  e.,  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
physics.  There  are  6,500  companies  which, 
by  their  own  official  statements,  are  actively 
recruiting  these  graduates.  Who  knows  how 
many  additional  organizations  have  not 
gone  on  record?  Literally  thousands!  The 
demand  for  the  college  graduate  is,  roughly 
speaking,  seven  to  one. 

Perhaps  a  detailed  view  of  the  picture 
at  Case  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  Let's 
look  at  the  class  of  1956,  a  class  with  which 
I  was  quite  intimately  associated.  That 
class  was  comprised  of  2.67  graduates. 
During  the  course  of  the  interviewing 
season  from  November  to  mid-March, 
191  companies  sent  representatives  to  the 
Case  campus  to  interview  these  167  men. 


When  should  you  first  write  or  talk  with 
college  -placement  officers  to  arrange  for 
interviews  with  seniors!  How  can  you 
be  fairly  sure  of  seeing  the  type  of  men 
you  are  looking  for  tvithout  wasting  too 
much  time  on  othersl  What  kind  of 
printed  material  do  you  needl  The 
author  tells  you — and  adds  some  tips 
on  how  the  recruiter  can  avoid  making 
himself  unpopular  on  the  campus. 


Scheduled  visits  of  147  additional  companies 
were  canceled  due  to  the  shortage  of  supply. 
A  total  of  4,964  interviews  were  taken  by 
that  class,  or  about  eighteen  interviews  per 
student.  Result:  every  1956  graduate  re- 
ceived seven  employment  offers,  each  with 
an  average  salary  of  $4x5  per  month.  Now, 
all  seven  offers  were  controlled.  Who  knows 
how  many  offers  would  have  resulted  had 
they  not  been  controlled  by  the  placement 
office. 

The  same  sort  of  statistics  applies  to 
the  1957  class.  By  the  end  of  January  1957 
at  Case  305  companies  had  visited  the 
campus;  placement  activity  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  Salaries  reflected  the 
increased  demand  over  the  year  before. 
The  average  salary  offered  in  1957  for  the 
recent  graduate  engineer  was  about  $450 
per  month.  More  important,  the  mean  was 
around  $475  per  month. 

3.  Don't  spread  yourselves  too  thin.  Selec- 
tions of  colleges  where  you  are  going  to 
recruit  is  another  important  factor.  Pick 
five   to   ten   schools   and   cultivate   them. 
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rather  than  spread  yourself  too  thin.  A 
certain  governmental  agency,  with  which  I 
am  well  acquainted,  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  obtained  85  per  cent  of  their  men 
from  ten  colleges.  As  you  know,  certain 
colleges  have  strength  in  certain  areas.  At 
some  schools,  mechanical  engineering  is 
highly  stressed;  at  others,  electrical;  and 
at  still  others,  chemical.  This  information 
cannot  be  obtained  easily;  it  is  gained 
through  placement  circles  and  professional 
societies. 

4.  Contact  schools  early.  Next,  contact 
your  placement  man  early.  Some  schools 
set  up  ridiculously  early  recruiting  dates. 
A  sensible  placement  man  works  just  one 
year  in  advance.  Contact  him  in  about  May 
or  June  for  visitation  dates  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  interviewing  season  at  Case 
starts  about  November  15th  and  ends 
around  March  ist.  You  can  apply  these 
dates  to  many  other  colleges. 

After  you  have  established  your  re- 
cruiting dates  with  the  placement  office, 
supply  company  information  as  soon  as 
possible  (career  booklets,  etc.).  Inciden- 
tally, such  information  supplied  by  com- 
panies is  one  of  the  biggest  headaches  for 
the  college  placement  officer.  Company 
information  sought  by  the  senior  will  be 
simple  in  size  and  scope.  He  wants  to  know 
your  product,  the  size  of  your  organization, 
your  location,  what  the  engineer  or  scien- 
tist will  do  within  your  company,  and  some 
succinct  statement  covering  the  possibil- 
ities of  progress. 

The   Search   for   Whom   and   What? 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  placement 
office  with  this  company  information, 
furnish  a  relatively  complete  breakdown  of 
your  needs  rather  than  merely  indicating 
"we  need  scientists"  and  "we  need  engi- 
neers." Pin  your  requirements  right  down 
to  the  type  of  men  that  you  are  looking  for. 

Perhaps  some  details  of  the  placement 
training  that  the  boys  at  Case  go  through 
might  prove  helpful.  Visualize  a  circle  with 


four  quadrants.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
quadrant,  you  have  production  and  all  of 
its  ramifications.  In  the  upper  right-hand 
quadrant,  you  have  sales  and  service.  These 
are  the  "people"  type  of  jobs.  In  the  lower 
quadrants,  you  have  research,  development, 
and  design,  and  these  are  the  "thing"  type 
of  jobs. 

The  seniors  are  supposed  to  make  a 
critical  self-analysis.  They  determine 
whether  they  feel  their  progress  within 
industry  will  be  predicated  upon  their 
ability  to  deal  with  their  fellow  men  in 
sales,  service,  production  supervision,  pro- 
duction control — the  whole  list  of  jobs — or 
whether  they  are  the  research,  develop- 
ment, "thing"  type  of  people.  You  will 
find  that,  although  the  senior  that  you  are 
talking  to  may  not  have  gone  through  the 
self-analysis,  he  has  been  doing  some 
thinking  about  the  "people"  and  "thing" 
type  of  jobs. 

This  is  not  always  completely  satisfac- 
tory. You  have  the  influence  of  the  fathers 
and  the  uncles,  plus  the  idea  that  all  sales- 
men make  money  and  the  research  and 
development  men  do  not.  Actually,  in  a 
graduating  class  at  Case,  about  35  to  40  per 
cent  seek  pure  engineering  jobs;  the  remain- 
der want  fringe-type  positions. 

Besides  supplying  the  placement  office 
with  information  about  your  jobs,  furnish 
data  needed  in  setting  up  your  interviews 
about  your  department's  special  interest. 
By  this,  I  mean  your  interest  in  primarily 
60  per  cent  mechanicals,  30  per  cent  elec- 
tricals,  10  per  cent  chemicals,  and  so  on.  An 
effective  placement  man  will  try  hard  to 
set  up  your  schedule  on  the  basis  of  your 
interest,  so  supply  this  information.  For 
example,  if  you  are  looking  for  one  physi- 
cist, you  can  forestall  the  problem  of  inter- 
viewing eighteen  physicists  and  no  chemical 
engineers. 

Confirm  your  intentions  to  visit  from 
two  to  four  weeks  before  your  actual  visit. 
Call  prior  to  your  visit  to  check  your  sched- 
ule, to  determine  whether  or  not  vour  visit 
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is  warranted.  If  possible,  visit  the  college 
even  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  men  on 
the  schedule. 

Your  Role  as  Interviewer 

Now,  let's  talk  about  the  interview 
itself.  You  are  a  salesman  and  personnel 
man  combined.  In  twenty  minutes  you  must 
sell  your  company,  its  opportunities,  its 
locations;  and  you  must  still  determine  if 
you  want  to  spend  your  hard-fought-for 
budget  and  have  that  man  visit  your  com- 
pany. So,  outline  your  interview.  Don't 
rely  on  your  gift  of  gab.  Outline.  Remem- 
ber, you  are  attempting  to  jam  a  lot  of 
information  into  a  twenty-minute  period. 

After  the  interview,  after  you  have 
determined  which  men  you  would  like  to 
have  visit  the  plant,  you  invite  them  to  the 
plant.  The  plant  visit,  it  goes  without 
saying,  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
campus  inter^aew.  Your  good  efforts  on  the 
campus  are  lost  unless  the  plant  visit  is 
carefully  planned  to  make  it  productive. 
During  the  visit,  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
candidate  talk  with  or  meet  at  least  one 
member  of  your  top  management.  A  little 
window  dressing  here  can  stand  you  in 
good  stead. 

From  two  weeks  to  thirty  days  after 
the  plant  visit,  an  offer  of  employment 
should  be  made.  An  offer  letter  is  difficult 
and  deser^^es  serious  thought.  It  should 
carry  the  job  title,  what  you  are  hiring  this 
man  for,  the  salary  that  you  are  offering 
him,  and  the  hours. 

Making  the  Offer 

Some  companies  make  an  "open-end" 
offer  such  as  this:  "We  are  pleased  to  offer 
you  a  job  with  our  organization  at  such- 
and-such  a  salary,  as  such-and-such,  and 
will  hold  this  job  for  you  until  we  hear 
from  you."  Other  companies  make  a 
"closed"  offer,  saying  in  effect,  "If  we 
don't  hear  from  you  by  May  ist,  this  offer 
is  withdrawn  automatically."  Another 
way  to  make  a  closed  offer  is  to  say,  "We 


hope  to  hear  from  you  by  such-and-such  a 
date.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to  make  up 
your  mind  by  that  date,  please  write  and 
perhaps  we  will  find  it  possible  to  extend 
the  time.  But  we  do  want  to  hear  from 
you." 

I  would  recommend  that  a  definite  date 
be  named  in  the  letter.  You  will  find  that 
99%  of  the  men  will  have  made  up  their 
minds  by  May  ist.  But  don't  be  afraid  to 
pin  your  offer  down  to  a  specific  date, 
because  if  the  man  hasn't  accepted  your 
offer  within  a  reasonable  time  he  is  not 
going  to  work  for  you  anyhow. 

Observe  These  Do's  and  Don'ts 

Don't  circumvent  the  placement 
office — a  practice  that  has  become  quite  a 
game  in  this  period  of  shortages.  Don't 
hesitate  to  use  professional  acquaintances 
and  friends  on  the  campus;  use  them  for  all 
they  are  worth,  but  process  your  visit 
through  the  placement  office. 

Be  extremely  careful  about  your  friends 
who  are  teachers.  Don't  ask  the  professor 
about  John  Jones.  Why?  Because  the  aver- 
age college  is  not  like  the  Holh'^vood 
version,  and  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
things  is  for  him  to  have  to  say,  "I  don't 
know  who  John  Jones  is."  A  placement 
office  often  supplies  photographs  of  the 
student  for  two  purposes.  They  are  (i)  to 
show  You  what  he  looks  like,  and  (i)  to 
show  the  Professor  what  he  looks  like.  So, 
if  you  ask  about  John  Jones,  don't  forget  to 
hold  up  the  picture! 

Another  thing  rarely  discussed  but 
deserving  mention  is  the  feeling  some 
faculty  members  may  have — not  against 
you  as  a  representative  of  your  company, 
but  against  you  as  a  man  from  Industry. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  mean  starting  salary 
this  year  will  be  $475  per  month.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  professor  is  aware  how  little 
that  chap  knows  to  get  $475  a  month.  You 
will  find  reflections  of  this  animosity  in 
some  of  your  conversations  with  the 
faculty. 


Directing  "Unadapted"  Workers 


By  A.  L.  Malakoff 
Personnel  Officer 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
Seoul,  Korea 


The  president  of  the  employees'  association 
said:  we  understand  your  point  that  a  man  must 
put  his  best  foot  forward  when  applying  for  a 
job  and  must  "sell"  himself.  But  you  misunder- 
stand how  things  are  in  our  country.  M.odesty  is 
a  sign  of  skill.  One  who  is  an  expert  says  that  he 
knows  only  a  little  about  his  field.  He  who  tells 
much  about  his  skill  and  experience  is  dismissed 
as  a  prevaricator  and  boaster. 

"^  ^  ^ 

WHAT  about  dealing  with  personnel 
where,  as  in  Korea  ".  .  .a  large 
part  of  the  population  is  not  adapted  at 
present  to  industrial  activity?"  Drawing 
from  my  own  experience,  the  best  course 
would  be  to  start  with  a  tight  bureauc- 
racy— complete  with  rules,  channels, 
forms — that  casts  out  anything  which 
doesn't  fit,  and  then  slowly  to  "unrigid- 

This  is  a  curious  proposal  to  make  to 
people  who  are  employed  at  being  inter- 
ested in  people;  but  it  is  one  that  in  the 
long  run  seems  likely  to  maximize  sound 
personnel  relationships  for  an  organization. 

Where  "unadapted"  people  are — or 
they  might  be  called  people  unsophisticated 
about  occidental  ways  of  doing  things 
industrially — where  such  people  are,  the 
personnel  program  starts  from  scratch.  All 
the  tacit  assumptions  an  interviewer  may 
make  are  not  to  be  trusted  until  tested;  all 
logical  expectations  of  a  personnel  manager 
or  foreman  can't  be  counted  on  to  happen 
until  proven  or  until  employees  have  been 
trained. 

In  many  cases  there  will  be  a  language 
barrier.     Almost    always,     time    will    be 


If  the  going  is  really  tough  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that  described,  says  the 
author,  the  personnel  administrator  will 
find  himself  in  a  madhouse.  The  sug- 
gested procedures  for  recruiting  people, 
and  getting  a  workforce  of  some  kind 
u'orking,  are  drawn  from  the  writer  s 
Asian  and  European  experiences  with 
UNKRA  and  other  organisations  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 


valuable  and  there  will  be  almost  no  written 
reference  data  or  persons  with  experience  in 
the  field  to  consult.  The  very  labels  for 
skills  will  be  uncertain.  Employees  or 
applicants  will  expect  undreamed  of  things 
as  rights.  In  short,  the  personnel  adminis- 
trator will  find  himself  in  a  strange  place 
or,  if  the  going  is  really  tough,  a  mad- 
house. 

By  beginning  as  a  bureaucrat,  the 
personnel  man  can  most  quickly  arrive  at 
the  important  thing:  a  work-force  working. 
To  do  this,  one  must  minimize  interviewing 
time,  limit  the  range  of  choices,  aim  for  an 
assembly  line  process  that  weeds  out  the 
worst  and  delivers  bodies  on  schedule  to  the 
job  site.  Begin  by  posting  a  sign  in  the 
local  language  giving  a  step-by-step  account 
of  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  ending  up  with 
an  admonishment  to  pay  no  one  any  money 
for  employment. 

Have  application  forms  prepared  in  the 
native  language  with  space  for  translations. 
Use  the  completion  of  the  form  as  a  test  for 
literacy,  neatness,  ability  to  follow  orders, 
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translation  skill  if  any.  Have  native  inter- 
viewers check  the  presented  application, 
marking  any  deficiencies  in  red.  Without 
knowing  the  language,  rough  judgments 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
red  on  the  form. 

Classify  and  file  all  applications  for  a 
specified  period.  Tell  applicants  that  you 
are  doing  so  and  that  you  will  get  in  touch 
with  them  by  mail.  This  will  reduce  the 
load  of  callers  each  day.  Define  several 
simple  categories  for  your  interviewers. 
Keep  their  judgments  simple.  A  brief 
check-sheet  should  be  provided  to  allow  an 
interviewer  to  file  his  impressions  or  evalu- 
ations. Define  titles  for  the  personnel  staff; 
what  you  mean  and  what  they  mean  by 
"carpenter"  may  be  as  different  as  a  man 
who  can  hammer  and  saw,  and  one  who  is 
a  cabinetmaker. 

Develop  your  records  so  that  they  can 
be  handled  by  persons  with  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  or  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Use  check  marks,  numbers,  letters, 
colors,  anything  but  words  to  convey  ideas 
whenever  possible,  so  that  your  staff  can 
work  on  the  simplest  basis — and  so  that 
you  too  can  comprehend  without  requiring 
explicit  translations  every  time.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  classify  by  number,  you  can 
have  a  code  list  in  your  language,  the 
native  staff  will  have  a  code  list  in  theirs. 
The  number  means  the  same  thing  to  both 
of  you. 

*  *        * 

"How  old  are  youl" 

"Seventeen." 
But  your  application  says  that  you  were 
horn  on  }o  December  i<J4i.  That  makes  you  only 
fifteen." 

"By  your  way  of  counting,  yes.  By  our  way 
of  counting  I  am  one  year  old  on  the  day  of  my 
birth  and  my  next  birthday  is  on  the  next  New 
Year's  Day;  so  on  i  January  1^42  I  am  two 
years  old.  On  New  Year's  Day  jp/7  I  am  seven- 
teen years  old. 

*  *         * 

Now  you  have  rules,  forms,  a  supply 


of  bodies,  a  means  of  channeling  them  to 
jobs,  a  complete  bureaucracy.  The  turnover 
is  high,  productivity  limited,  and  place- 
ment is  not  what  you'd  like  it  to  be.  How 
do  you  "unrigidify?" 

The  bureaucracy  should  give  a  going 
team,  one  that  can  take  over  enough 
responsibilities  to  free  the  personnel  mana- 
ger from  details  and  leave  time  to  look 
around,  to  investigate,  to  take  and  to 
follow  up  "cases."  As  you  learn  more,  you 
can  take  up  exceptions  to  the  rigid  rules 
until  enough  exceptions  form  the  basis  of  a 
new  rule,  something  less  stringent.  That's 
"unrigidifying." 

It  requires  an  open  mind,  intense 
interest  in  strange  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  a  willingness  to  fit  new  material  into 
existing  ways  of  thinking.  If  successful,  it 
can  be  tested  against  a  lowered  "turnover," 
improving  productivity  rates,  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  finding  more  and  more  people  in  the 
right  job.  There  will  be  less  pilferage, 
waste,  injuries.  There  will  be  more  loyalty, 
more  tapping  of  what  Veblen  called  "the 
instinct  of  workmanship." 

Such  a  program  will  cost  something: 
the  time  of  an  imported  personnel  worker; 
the  costs  of  failures  in  judgment,  or  from 
"bad  guesses"  while  learning  to  "unrigid- 
ify." A  dividend  that  won't  show  in  the 
balance  sheet  are  workers  newly  exposed  to 
industrial  methods  who  will  have  learned 
with  a  minimum  of  pain  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  modern  occidental  ways  of  life 
that  are  spreading  all  across  the  world. 
*         *         * 

"Why  are  you  resigning." 

"My  family  affairs. 

"But  if  you  have  family  problems  why  not 
take  off  a  couple  of  days  and  settle  them." 

"I  must  resign." 

"But  how  will  you  solve  anything  if  you 
aren't  earning  any  moneyl  Do  you  have  another 
job?" 

"No,  but  I  must  resign." 

"For  heavens  sake  man,  be  sensible!  How 
will  you  live?  Why  do  you  have  to  resign?" 
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"My  chief  is  leaving.  I  must  resign." 

"Because  your  chief  is  leaving  ....  hut 
he  is  being  transferred  to  another  job.  You  have 
done  nothing;  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  There 
will  be  a  new  chief. 

'  'My  chief  goes;  I  must  go." 

"Look,  we  often  change  men  in  jobs.  Chiefs 
get  promoted,  transferred,  die,  quit,  all  kinds  of 
things.  Their  assistants  don't  go.  Why  this 
loyalty  to  one  chief?  You  can  he  loyal  to  the  next 
chief; you  can  be  loyal  to  the  company." 

"It  is  the  custom.  If  my  chief  goes,  I  must 
go.  I  must  resign." 


Editor's  Note.-  When  these  reflections  were  re- 
ceived we  asked  the  author  to  tell  us  more.  What 
follows  might  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
"About  the  Authors"  section,  but  it  adds  so 
much  to  the  story  that  we  are  giving  it  here. 

"You  ask  for  some  particulars  about  me," 
Mr.  Malakoff  wrote.  "I  have  been  in  Seoul  for 
more  than  four  years  as  a  personnel  officer  of  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 
The  Agency  has  spent  about  $130,000,000  in 
relief  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  country 
and  expects  to  complete  its  work  in  June,  1558. 

"UNKRA,  as  it  is  known  initial-wise,  has 
two  kinds  of  employees:  experts  and  administra- 
tors gathered  from  17  countries  as '  international' 
employees,  and  Koreans  hired  on  the  spot  who 
are  'local'  employees.  This  latter  group,  who 
are  pretty  much  unadapted  to  occidental  ways 
and  to  modern  industrial  practice,  has  been  my 


special  concern  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
staff  at  maximum  was  nearly  900  and  was 
serviced  by  six  personnel  people.  My  notes  at- 
tempt to  tell  my  experience  in  directing  the 
servicing  group. 

"I  came  to  Korea  for  six  weeks  of  tempo- 
rary duty  in  1953  and  just  never  got  away.  That 
may  exemplify  the  erratic  course  that  led  to  my 
current  post — for,  although  I  studied  in  a  labor 
relations  course  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  worked  for  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, I've  done  a  lot  of  things  since,  many  of 
them  outside  the  personnel  field.  UNKRA  is  the 
third  United  Nations  "temporary  organ"  for 
which  I  have  worked. 

"In  the  course  of  things  there  have  been 
two  duty  posts  in  countries  behind  the  'iron 
curtain'  and  the  joys  of  a  couple  of  Paris  assign- 
ments. I  was  a  member  of  an  organization  the 
year  that  it  won  a  Nobel  prize;  in  charge  of 
developing  an  exhibit  at  a  trade  fair  that  drew 
600,000  people;  accepted  'off-the-cuff'  as  a 
visiting  foreign  wine-taster  expatiating  more 
expertly  with  each  glass  sampled;  devised  a  press 
release  on  international  children's  aid  that  even 
the  local  anti-western  Communist  party  news- 
paper published.  But  enough  of  this  'checkered 
career'  material." 

When  this  Personnel  Journal  comes  out,  Mr. 
Malakoff  and  his  wife  will  be  traveling  through 
Asia  and  Europe,  coming  back  to  the  States  on  a 
belated  honeymoon.  With  his  letter  he  sent  a 
"position  wanted"  ad  which,  for  all  we  know, 
may  be  spotted  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue. 
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TODAY,  more  than  ever,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  management  development 
of  the  office  supervisor.  The  acute  shortage 
of  practically  all  types  of  clerical  personnel 
makes  it  imperative  for  the  office  super- 
visor to  properly  utilize  the  abilities  of 
employees  in  his  charge  and  to  make  the 
less  competent  people  as  productive  as 
possible. 

The  present  shortage  of  clerical  workers 
is  expected  to  remain  with  us  for  quite  a 
while.  This,  together  with  the  growing 
office  automation  and  its  accompanying 
problems,  creates  a  greater  responsibility 
which  must  be  carried  by  the  clerical  super- 
visor. It  is  top  management's  task  ade- 
quately to  train  and  prepare  its  first-line 
office  supervisors  to  effectively  meet  today's 
challenge  as  well  as  develop  them  for  more 
responsible  positions  in  the  company  tomor- 
row. This  article  suggests  a  way  to  do  it. 

Selection  of  Supervisors 

Although  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a 
supervisor  can  be  located  who  possesses  all 
the  education,  experience  and  personal 
qualifications  listed,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  select  candidates  for  the  program  who, 
as  closely  as  possible,  meet  the  desired 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  education  and 
experience  which  a  company  may  deem 
essential,  clerical  supervisors  should  have 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  abil- 
ities, interests  and  personality  traits: 

I.  Strong  interest  in  business  and 
industrial  organization,  with  emphasis  on 
the  role  played  by  the  individual  employee. 

■L.  Interest  in  office  systems,  controls 
and  procedures. 


Both  the  shortage  of  clerical  workers 
and  the  problems  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  more  electronic  equip- 
ment make  it  urgent  to  provide  the 
best  possible  supervision  for  office 
people.  The  author  outlines  a  program 
for  selecting  and  training  people  with 
supervisory  potential;  a  program  which 
can  be  integrated  into  the  company  s 
development  of  higher  executives. 


3.  Warm,  friendly  interest  in  people. 

4.  Superior  intelligence,  high  degree  of 
creative,  original,  and  analytical  thinking. 

5.  Good  reasoning  ability  and  the 
capacity  to  think  on  his  feet  and  to  make 
decisions. 

6.  Command  of  the  English  language 
and  ability  to  sell  his  ideas  to  superiors  and 
subordinates. 

7.  Ability  to  command  the  respect  and 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  subordinates 
and  superiors. 

8.  Good  appearance,  health,  poise  and 
a  well-adjusted  personality  structure. 

Supervisors  should  be  selected  care- 
fully with  the  help  of  the  best  selection 
tools  currently  available.  Among  these  are 
multiple  interviews,  psychological  tests 
and  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  candidate's 
previous  experience  and  education. 

Responsibility  for  the  Program 

To  be  effective,  any  program  of  mana- 
ger development  must  have  the  active 
support  of  the  top  executives  of  the  organi- 
zation.   Such   a   program   cannot   possibly 
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succeed  unless  the  highest  echelon  of 
management  sincerely  wants  it  to.  Top 
management  support  must  be  continual. 
To  back  up  the  program  initially  and  then 
neglect  it  will  result  in  failure. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  program  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  high-ranking  line  execu- 
tive such  as  the  executive  vice  president  or 
the  vice  president  for  operations.  Such  an 
executive  should  see  to  it  that  his  own 
subordinates  actively  support  the  program. 

Although  line  management  is  respon- 
sible for  the  program,  it  must  be  strongly 
assisted  by  the  staff  training  department. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  training  specialist 
to  coordinate  the  various  phases  of  the 
program,  to  furnish  technical  data  and 
information,  to  supply  the  line  organization 
with  audio-visual  aids,  and  to  help  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  To  be 
most  effective,  the  staff  training  department 
must  w^ork  closely  with  top  line  manage- 
ment. 

Content  of  the  Program 

The  training  program  may  well  be 
divided  into  two  main  parts:  (i)  training 
sessions,  and  (2.)  selected  work  assign- 
ments. The  training  sessions  can  be  further 
broken  down  into  three  sub-parts:  (i) 
knowledge  of  the  company,  (1)  knowledge 
of  the  job,  and  (3)  human  relations  and 
principles  of  supervision. 

Training  Sessions 

Knowledge  of  The  Company.  The  training 
should  actually  begin  with  teaching  the 
supervisor  about  the  company,  its  goals 
and  objectives,  products,  divisions  and 
activities.  Especially  when  the  supervisor 
has  recently  joined  the  company  and  knows 
little  about  it,  it  is  recommended  that  an 
information-type  training  be  used.  This 
phase  of  the  program  should  be  conducted 
by  a  high-ranking  line  executive  of  the 
company,  preferably  the  person  responsible 
for  the  program. 

The  training  department  staff  specialist 


can  aid  substantially  at  this  stage  in  the 
preparation  of  backgroimd  materials  such 
as  audio-visual  aids  in  the  form  of  slides, 
films,  charts  and  flip-cards.  After  the  formal 
part  of  the  program  has  been  presented  by 
the  line  executive,  adequate  time  should  be 
provided  for  questions  from  the  trainees. 
Informational  materials  such  as  manuals, 
brochures  and  pamphlets  can  also  be  dis- 
tributed at  this  time  with  good  effect. 

Knowledge  of  the  Job.  This  phase  of  the 
training  program  should  be  conducted  by 
middle  line-management  after  the  trainee 
has  acquired  enough  information  about  the 
company  and  has  learned  its  basic  orienta- 
tion and  philosophy.  Here  again,  since 
specific  information  must  be  presented,  the 
information-type  training  is  recommended. 
Responsible  middle-management  line  offi- 
cials and  staff  executives  should  give  basic 
instruction  in  the  operations  of  their  own 
departments,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  berween  the  super^'isor's  func- 
tions and  those  of  their  o\%'n  departments. 
Department  managers  should  give  instruc- 
tion about  manufacturing,  engineering, 
accounting,  costs  and  budgets,  control, 
systems  and  procedures,  personnel,  pur- 
chasing, traffic,  industrial  engineering, 
sales  and  maintenance. 

The  training  staff  specialist,  as  in  the 
preceding  phase  of  the  program,  should 
render  technical  assistance,  and  adequate 
time  should  be  provided  for  questions  from 
the  floor.  Informational  materials  should  be 
distributed  which  will  accentuate  the 
information  presented. 

Human    Relations    and     Principles    of 
Supervision 

The  first  two  phases  of  the  training 
sessions  will  have  relied  primarily  on  the 
lecture  method.  This  was  necessar}-  because 
basic  information  had  to  be  presented  to 
trainees  relatively  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  matter.  In  human  relations  and 
principles  of  super\'ision,  however,  we  are 
not  concerned  with   information.   Rather, 
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the  emphasis  here  is  on  behavioral  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  a  completely  different 
kind  of  training  is  required. 

This  phase  of  the  program  is  conducted 
by  the  training  department,  following  the 
conference  method  and  using  case  discus- 
sions and  role-playing.  Specific  operating 
problems  and  everyday  work  situations  are 
dramatized  by  trainees,  after  which  the 
group  discusses  the  problems  and  arrives 
at  satisfactory  conclusions.  Candidates  are 
encouraged  to  supply  situations  and  prob- 
lems themselves  for  either  discussion  or 
role-playing  or  both. 

Since  such  problems  involve  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  supervisor,  especially 
relationships  with  other  people,  the  in- 
formation-type training  would  not  be 
practical.  By  giving  the  supervisor  a  chance 
to  act  out  his  own  role,  or  an  opposite  role 
such  as  that  of  a  typist  being  reprimanded 
for  excessive  lateness,  the  candidate  goes 
through  an  experience  of  behavioral  de- 
velopment that  cannot  be  equaled  by 
reading  assignments  or  the  lecture  method. 

Specific  topics  that  may  be  covered  in 
this  phase  of  the  program  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

I.  Interpreting  company  policies. 

2..  Needs  and  desires  of  employees  and 
their  individual  differences. 

3.  How  to  enlist  employee  cooperation. 

4.  Adjusting  grievances. 

5.  Salary  administration. 

6.  Principles  of  good  instruction. 

7.  Planning  and  scheduling  work. 

8.  Handling  requests  for  transfers  and 
promotions,  as  well  as  demotions  and 
discharges. 

9.  Maintaining  discipline. 

ID.  Handling  the  employee  appraisal 
interview. 

II.  Handling  problems  of  absenteeism 
or  lateness. 

II.  Maintaining  adequate  records. 

The  second  phase  of  the  training  pro- 
gram involves  a  tailor-made  selection  of 
specific   work    assignments    in    the    super- 


visor's own  division  under  the  guidance  of 
his  superior.  These  assignments  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  supervised  by  the 
line  official  in  charge,  and  adequate  time 
must  be  assured  so  that  the  superior  can 
guide  and  counsel  the  supervisory  candi- 
date. 

Selected  Work  Assignments 

Assignments  will  vary,  depending  upon 
the  division  to  which  the  supervisor  is 
assigned  and  also  according  to  the  candi- 
date's own  background  and  experience. 
Effective  guidance  and  counseling  is  most 
important  and  should  be  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  program,  for  without  it  much 
effectiveness  will  be  lost. 

Successful  counseling  can  also  be 
carried  on  by  the  training  staff  specialist, 
but  this  must  supplement  and  never  replace 
the  counseling  and  guidance  that  must  be 
done  by  the  supervisor's  immediate  supe- 
rior. The  trainee  should  be  well-informed  as 
to  the  progress  he  is  making  in  the  program, 
for  only  in  this  way  will  he  be  motivated 
toward  good  performance. 

Additional  Training   Facilities 

Where  regarded  as  essential  and  feasible 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  good  clerical 
supervisors,  the  training  department  may 
include  certain  courses  in  the  program,  to 
be  conducted  either  on  company  premises 
or  at  local  colleges  or  universities.  Such 
courses  as  reading  improvement,  report 
writing,  effective  speaking,  or  certain 
technical  classes  are  considered  extremely 
useful  bv  some  companies.  Specific  outside 
reading  is  frequently  recommended,  and 
instructional  materials  are  distributed  by 
the  Training  Department  to  supplement 
various  phases  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

Management  development  for  clerical 
supervisors,    like    any    other   management 
(Continued  on  page  ^04) 


The  Executive  Changes  His  Job 


By  Robert  Hershey 

Personnel  Director 

Bulova  Research  and  Development  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Woodside,  New  York 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  public  relations 
executive,  recently  accepted  a  "similar 
position"  w^ith  a  large  corporation.  By  the 
time  his  first  day  on  the  new  job  was  over, 
he  realized  that  he  was  to  be  working  in 
the  personnel  department.  In  retrospect, 
the  meaning  of  all  those  questions  on  in- 
dustrial relations,  human  relations,  and 
public  relations  during  his  interview  began 
to  make  sense.  Apparently,  the  company 
wanted  someone  with  a  public  relations 
background  in  their  personnel  department. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  assumed  that  he 
was  being  tested  on  various  phases  of  com- 
pany function.  His  interest  was  solely  in 
public  relations  work,  and  whatever  he 
knew  about  a  personnel  department  was 
through  incidental  learning. 

Like  many  an  executive  who  changes 
his  job,  he  wondered  "What  did  I  get  into?" 
One  of  the  occupational  hazards  of  execu- 
tives is  never  being  quite  sure  of  what  the 
new  job  will  offer — or  fail  to  offer. 

Although  the  case  just  cited  was  a 
result  of  misunderstanding,  there  are  cases 
where  companies  will  either  outrightly 
misrepresent  a  position  to  a  prospective 
employee  or,  in  its  fervor  to  be  seen  at  its 
best,  give  a  misleading  impression.  The 
applicant,  in  the  course  of  his  "red  carpet 
treatment,"  might  have  lunch  with  a  vice- 
president  in  the  executive  dining  room — 
but,  more  often  than  not,  it  will  be  the  last 
time,  if  he's  hired.  No  one  tells  him  he 
might  not  have  future  entree  to  the  vice- 
president;  but  then  again,  no  one  tells  him 
that  he  will.  The  executive  leaves  the 
interview  light-headed,  intoxicated  with 
his   new    importance,    convinced    that    he 


//  you^  an  executive^  are  thinking  of 
leaving  one  employer  for  another — uatch 
out!  Is  the  job  you  are  taking  really 
ivhat  you  understand  it  to  bel  Are  you 
making  certain  assumptions  ichich  are 
not  valid?  Will  you  be  merely  jump- 
ing from  one  frying  pan  to  another!  The 
author  lists  ten  things  to  consider  seri- 
ously before  making  a  move. 


should  take  the  suggestion  not  to  worry 
about  "the  details"  of  the  job  if  he  accepts 
employment. 

From  Frying  Pan  to  Pan 

Of  course,  there  are  executives  who 
know  exactly  what  they're  not  looking  for. 
They  have  been  irked  (a  mild  description) 
by  one  or  more  situations  within  their 
company,  and  when  they  go  job-hunting 
they  are  particularly  certain  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  leaving  a  situation  which 
is  hard  to  live  with  in  the  one  organization, 
only  to  find  it  again  in  another.  This  group 
has  a  rude  awakening  when  it  finds  an 
unpleasant  situation  of  an  entirely  different 
kind — and  usually  relating  to  something 
which  was  satisfactory  in  the  old  organiza- 
tion. 

I  know  an  advertising  executive  who 
left  his  job  because  his  boss  was  too  de- 
manding. Every  situation  was  a  crisis.  His 
boss  gave  him  the  most  comprehensive  and 
detailed  instructions;  his  superior  con- 
stantly questioned  him  as  to  the  progress 
of  a  project.  His  sole  reward  was  to  have 
the   "pressure  off.  "   When  he  was   inter- 
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viewed  for  another  position,  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  easy-going  warmth  of  his 
prospective  boss.  The  difference  in  per- 
sonalities was  drastic — and  most  welcome. 
Although  on  his  new  job  only  six  months, 
he  is  as  imhappy  as  before.  His  new  boss  is 
at  the  golf  links  more  than  he  is  present  at 
the  office,  and  important  decisions  go  un- 
made. When  he  does  get  a  chance  to  see 
him,  his  superior  vacillates  with  each  pro 
and  con  of  a  proposal.  My  advertising 
friend  is  looking  again,  wondering  "What 
did  I  get  into?" 

Surprises  to  be  Expected 

Even  when  the  boss  is  a  "good  guy," 
there  are  certain  things  that  he  cannot  do 
for  a  newly-hired  executive.  There  are  parts 
of  any  job  that  are  so  fundamental  to  ac- 
cepted business  practices  and  custom  that 
the  job-seeker  would  never  even  explore 
them  during  an  inter\aew.  Yet,  each  com- 
pany has  its  own  personality  and  policies 
which  could  easily  be  at  variance  with 
business  logic  or  custom.  In  one  large  com- 
pany in  New  York,  it  is  the  executive  vice- 
president  who  approves  the  issuance  of  all 
office  supplies. 

As  if  the  newly-hired  executive  did  not 
already  have  enough  to  do  in  getting  the 
hang  of  his  new  assignment,  he  is  faced 
with  the  usual  batter}'  of  "people  prob- 
lems." Before  the  new  executive  has  entered 
his  office  on  the  first  day,  the  people  he  will 
meet  have  their  preconceived  "grapevine 
sketch"  of  him.  The  industrial  underground 
has  relayed  information  concerning  his 
general  reputation  and  his  demeanor.  Like 
any  G-i,  its  intelligence  is  a  combination  of 
fact  and  fiction.  The  difficult  part,  naturally, 
is  that  some  people  will  accept  the  fiction. 
Hence,  if  an  executive  is  inaccurately  re- 
ported to  be  exceedingly  demanding,  sus- 
picions are  aroused  when  he  turns  out  to  be 
anything  but  stringent. 

If  the  preconceptions  of  his  new  associ- 
ates concerning  him  do  not  result  in  a  prob- 
lem, then  their  preconceptions  of  what  his 


function  should  be  remains  a  hazard.  It  is 
one  thing  for  the  boss  to  tell  a  new  man 
what  his  job  will  be,  but  quite  another  for 
his  colleagues  to  see  it  the  same  way. 

Bound  to  be  Seen  as  a  Threat 

Then  too,  there's  always  someone  (at 
least  one)  who  feels  that  the  job  which  the 
new  man  filled  should  have  been  his.  Those 
who  were  not  even  interested  in  the  job  are 
by  no  means  expected  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer as  a  long-lost  brother,  rather  than 
consider  him  a  threat.  Even  if  the  person  is 
well-liked,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  his 
function  does  not  represent  a  threat  to 
someone. 

Yet,  there  are  others  who  are  eager  to 
accept  any  newcomer.  These  well-wishers 
are  part  of  the  current  "out  group,"  and 
ever}'  new  man  represents  a  potential  po- 
litical ally.  They  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  extending  a  welcom- 
ing hand.  Once  you're  "out,"  the  only 
place  you  can  go  is  "in." 

In  a  less  Machiavellian  vein,  the  new 
executive  (after  he's  sized  up)  will  in- 
evitably be  asked  by  his  subordinates  to 
"help"  them  with  a  problem.  What  he  is 
not  told,  though,  is  that  this  problem  was 
either  unfavorably  resolved  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, or  was  so  "hot  "  that  cverj'one 
passed  the  buck — and  it  remained  unsolved. 
To  add  to  his  confusion,  the  newly-hired 
executive  is  bombarded  by  free  advice  from 
his  peers  and  his  subordinates.  Never  know- 
ing the  motives  behind  these  unsolicited 
tid-bits,  he  must  keep  his  wits  about  him  in 
order  to  neither  overlook  something  of 
importance  nor  magnify  the  trivia. 

Nowadays,  most  companies  realize 
that  a  newly-hired  executive  needs  a  liberal 
amount  of  time  to  get  the  feel  of  his  new 
job.  He  may  not  be  expected  to  start  "pro- 
ducing" for  as  long  as  three  months,  but 
during  that  time  he  is  expected  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  problems  we  have  been 
discussing.  Not  that  anyone  has  told  him 
that  such  problems  exist,  but,  otherwise. 
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why  such  a  generous  amount  of  time  for 
which  he  is  held  unaccountable?  It  is  one 
of  our  managerial  paradoxes  that  we  spend 
more  time  in  learning  to  live  with  difficult 
situations  than  in  correcting  them. 

Each  executive,  new  to  his  job,  is  his 
ow^n  judge  of  when  to  assume  his  authority, 
and  the  timetable  he  adopts  is  a  function 
of  his  personality  and  the  particular  situa- 
tion. When  he  finally  does  pick  up  the 
reins,  he  may  or  may  not  have  found  the 
answers  to  just  being  "new."  He  may  or 
mav  not  have  to  ask  himself  "What  did  I 
get  into?" 

Ten  Commandments 

There  are,  fortunately,  certain  crucial 
points  w^hich  can  keep  executive  disappoint- 
ment to  a  minimum.  These  are: 

I.  Find  out  why  your  predecessor  left 
the  job. 

z.  If  no  one  ever  held  this  position 
before,  why  does  the  company  feel  that  it 
cannot  be  filled  from  within? 

3.  If  this  is  a  new  position,  why  was  it 
created? 

4.  Don't  take  for  granted  those  things 
which  make  you  happy  on  your  present 
job. 

5.  How  much  importance  does  this 
company  attach  to  your  specialty?  (For 
example,  a  personnel  man  should  not  as- 
sume that  because  a  company  has  a  very 
liberal  benefits  program,  it  necessarily 
regards  its  personnel  staff  in  high  esteem. 

6.  The  inter^'iew  is  a  two-way  situa- 
tion. If  you  are  skillful,  you  can  learn  as 
much  about  the  interviewer  as  he  can  about 
you. 

7.  What  is  the  company's  reputation 
for  turnover  among  its  executive  personnel 
or  personnel  in  your  specialty? 

8.  Don't  assume  organizational  rela- 
tionships are  logical  as  they  pertain  to  your 
specialty. 

9.  Don't  let  any  hints  of  promotional 
or  financial  advancement  be  glossed  over. 
Restate  them  as  vou  understand  them. 


ID.  Lastly,  if  you  accept  the  position, 
assume  nothing  about  your  new  job  or 
company  until  you  have  verified  your 
assumptions. 
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relations  research  groups  in  South  Jersey  and 
Philadelphia. 


W.\NTED— 

More  Employee  Publications 

When  you  get  out  an  issue  of  your  company 
paper  or  magazine  which  you  think  is  rather 
good,  please  send  us  a  copy.  It's  quite  likely 
that  Dorothy  Bonnell  can  review  it  in  her  back- 
of-the-book  section,  "Looking  Over  the  Em- 
ployee Magazines."  If  you  care  to  send  also  a 
short  note  explaining  what  you  are  trying  to 
accomplish  by  publishing  a  particular  feature, 
or  calling  attention  to  something  of  special 
interest,  so  much  the  better.  Don't  hide  your 
light  under  a  bushel!  Tell  Personnel  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  1^9,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Advice  to  a  Trainee 
Fresh  from  College 


By  J.   H.   GUNNELLS 

Labor  Relations  Supervisor 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden,  N.J. 

and  L.  W.  Riley,  Jr. 

Industrial  Engineer 

Owens-Illinois,  Glassboro,  N.J. 


EACH  year  thousands  of  college  gradu- 
ates take  their  places  in  American 
businesses.  Needless  to  say,  a  gap  exists 
between  graduation  day  and  the  point  at 
which  one  contributes  materially  to  the 
success  of  a  particular  enterprise.  To  aid  in 
closing  this  gap,  many  firms  assign  the 
newly  hired  graduate  to  a  training  program. 

Such  a  program  serves  many  purposes. 
It  introduces  him  to  the  company,  its 
"atmosphere",  its  day-to-day  and  long- 
range  objectives,  and  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  accomplishing  these  objectives. 
It  can  also  supplement  the  graduate's  for- 
mal training  by  teaching  him  new  skills. 
Mainly,  however,  the  program  is  a  period 
in  which  the  newcomer  is  smoothly  inte- 
grated into  the  company. 

The  training  program's  value  to  the 
new  graduate  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Through  this  medium  he  gets  a  chance  to 
prepare  himself  more  completely  for  the 
years  ahead.  Actually,  he  has  an  even 
greater  stake  in  the  program  than  this. 
Since  the  program  gives  the  company  its 
first  extensive  look  at  the  newly  hired  man, 
his  performance  and  conduct  here  naturally 
will  be  the  basis  on  which  are  formed 
initial  opinions  of  him  and  his  ability. 

For  this  reason  alone  it  is  imperative 
that  the  new  man  "put  his  best  foot  for- 
ward" from  the  beginning.  Some  trainees 
do  not  have  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact. 
They  work  as  hard  in  the  program  as  they 


Following  their  graduation  in  19^4 
and  igss,  the  authors  were  assigned  to 
the  training  programs  of  their  respec- 
tive companies.  These  tips  to  college 
graduate  trainees  therefore  come  out  of 
first-hand  experience  which  is  fresh  in 
their  minds,  as  well  as  from  discus- 
sions ivith  other  recent  trainees.  Im- 
patience to  be  getting  on  with  the  job 
is  cited  as  the  most  common  trainee 
"disease." 


would  in  any  other  assignment.  Other 
trainees,  for  some  reason,  tend  to  discount 
the  importance  of  training.  Perhaps  they 
see  it  as  a  retarding  mechanism  which  slows 
their  ascension  to  the  company  presidency. 
These  people  save  their  abilities,  enthusi- 
asm, and  drive  for  the  bigger  things  to 
come. 

Possibly  the  bigger  things  will  never 
come.  When  the  company  discovers  the 
newcomer  is  not  displaying  in  training 
those  qualities  so  necessary  for  success  in 
the  business,  his  future  assignments  will  be 
made  accordingly.  A  poor  showing  in  the 
program  probably  is  not  fatal  to  one's 
career,  but  it  might  take  years  to  regain 
ground  lost  in  these  early  months. 

A  vivid  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
case  of  a  production  foreman  who  had  been 
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with  his  company  five  years.  During  train- 
ing he  had  displayed  an  unfriendly  and 
arrogant  attitude — he  tended  to  discount 
much  information  given  him.  Even  though 
he  was,  by  cost  and  production  standards, 
eventually  successful  as  a  foreman,  many 
people  in  the  plant  remembered  him  only 
as  a  "know-it-all"  trainee.  It  was  generally 
felt  his  success  with  the  company  would  be 
limited. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  each  trainee  must  do  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  training  program.  Many  companies 
brief  the  newly  hired  graduate  on  what  is 
expected  during  training.  Once  in  the  pro- 
gram, he  is  usually  guided  by  a  coordinator 
or  adviser.  This  adviser  can  discuss  the  pro- 
gram with  the  trainee  as  he  progresses.  He 
can  point  out  weak  or  strong  points  in  the 
trainee's  actions  and  in  general  be  of  great 
help. 

Yet,  with  all  the  company  can  or  may 
do,  it  is  what  the  trainee  does  for  himself 
that  counts  most.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  college  gradu- 
ate if  he  would  give  some  thought  to  the 
training  process  when  he  first  comes  on  the 
job,  or  even  before  he  accepts  a  position. 
What  follows  is  our  idea  of  the  kind  of 
thing  the  company  might  tell  its  new 
trainees  at  the  outset  to  help  them  get  the 
most  out  of  the  program. 

Training  Is  a  Job — Work  at  It 

The  company  is  investing  much  time 
and  money  in  you  as  a  trainee.  They  expect 
results — that  you  obtain  the  information 
training  is  designed  to  give.  These  results 
can  be  obtained  only  if  you  work  hard. 
Remember  this — Training  is  a  Job.  Apply 
yourself  to  it  just  as  diligently  as  you 
would  to  any  other  assignment.  Only 
through  such  application  can  you  take 
fullest  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which 
might  never  present  itself  again. 

In  the  training  program,  as  in  any 
other  job,  it  is  important  to  get  to  know 
the  people  with  whom  you  are  working. 


The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  become  one 
of  them.  Dress  like  the  plant  people.  When 
appropriate,  attend  plant  social  and  athletic 
functions.  Follow  plant  safety  and  other 
rules.  Another  excellent  way  to  obtain  a 
feeling  of  belonging  is  to  pitch  in  and  help 
when  you  can.  This  takes  you  out  of  the 
onlooker  or  outsider  category. 

Even  with  your  success  in  becoming 
one  of  the  plant  people,  you  will  soon  real- 
ize that  your  position  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  operating  staff.  In  a  sense, 
you  are  the  "man  in  the  middle."  Be  care- 
ful, then,  not  to  be  overly  critical  or  out- 
spoken. Still,  you  must  think  and  act  in  a 
positive  manner — one  that  clearly  demon- 
strates to  others  the  qualities  you  possess. 
Don't  worr\^  if  at  times  you  must  restrain 
yourself  or  curb  actioris  you  might  like  to 
take.  Remember,  as  a  Freshman  you  acted 
differently  than  you  did  as  a  Senior.  In  the 
long  run  you  can  meet  any  training  require- 
ments and  still  be  yourself. 

Don't  Kick  the  Training   Program 

After  getting  started,  you  will  be 
anxious  to  cover  all  the  areas  and  material 
specified  in  the  program.  Thus,  you  might 
feel  your  time  is  being  wasted  if  there  are 
duplications.  Likewise,  you  might  feel 
some  resentment  or  uneasiness  if  asked  to 
spend  more  time  in  a  particular  area  than 
at  first  seems  warranted.  You  must  not  let 
duplication  or  overlapping  in  training 
"throw"  you.  The  program  has  been  es- 
tablished to  give  you  the  best  possible  back- 
ground for  the  years  to  come.  Each  part  of 
it  has  some  significance.  It  would  not  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  quite 
unlikely,  for  the  company  to  purposely 
place  artificial  barriers  in  your  path.  In  any 
event,  the  company  is  always  interested  in 
observing  how  you  react  under  strange  or 
unfamiliar  circumstances. 

In  brief,  don't  "kick"  the  training 
program  until  you  know  what  is  being 
kicked.  Even  when  it  is  hard  to  do  so,  the 
wise  trainee  will  put  a  smile  on  his  face 
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and  make  the  best  of  problem  situations 
that  can  only  be  temporary.  If  you  want  to 
seriously  discuss  some  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram, arrange  to  do  so  with  the  training 
adviser  or  coordinator. 

Be   Curious — Ask   Questions 

Be  ready  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
about  every  phase  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions to  which  you  are  exposed.  Seemingly 
unimportant  data  picked  up  during  the 
program  are  often  found  to  be  significant  in 
your  future  activities.  You  will  live  in 
departments  that,  later,  may  seem  distant 
or  are  seldom  visited.  Any  given  training 
assignment  may  be  a  "one  shot"  affair. 
Thus,  you  need  to  make  the  most  of  your 
opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  a  section 
while  living  in  it. 

At  times  you  may  encounter  a  person 
who  appears  to  resent  questions.  In  such 
cases,  the  alert  trainee  will  "play  it  by  ear." 
If  it  is  impossible  to  draw  out  the  indi- 
vidual, it  would  be  well  to  get  the  informa- 
tion from  other  people  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  operation.  You  will,  under  these 
circumstances,  have  to  become  moderately 
aggressive.  Data  will  not  always  be  handed 
to  you  on  a  platter. 

Keep  Notes — Write  Good  Reports 

Maintain  a  comprehensive  note  book. 
This  helps  you  retain  what  has  been  learned. 
Notes  assume  increasing  importance  when 
the  time  comes  to  write  the  training  report. 
In  this  connection,  most  companies  require 
periodic  "progress"  writeups.  Naturally, 
the  trainee  will  want  to  do  his  best  work 
here.  These  reports  are  often  read  by  officials 
whom  he  has  never  met  and  who  will  gain 
their  sole  impression  of  him  from  what  they 
read  and  the  way  it  is  presented. 

In  the  preparation  of  good  reports, 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  practice;  how- 
ever, there  are  books  on  the  subject.  In 
general,  reports  should  have  the  character- 
istics of  conciseness,  coverage  and  credit. 
The  first  two  are  self-explanatory.  "Credit" 


refers  to  giving  credit  in  your  reports  to 
people  responsible  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  department  or  organization 
and  to  the  trainee's  personal  development. 
However,  you  should  avoid  over-personal- 
izing or  becoming  obsequious. 

Keep    a    Favorable    Attitude 

Training,  like  any  job,  will  not  always 
run  smoothly.  Conflicts  will  arise  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  You  must  realize  this 
and  keep  a  constant  inventory  of  your 
attitude  and  outlook.  Impatience,  dis- 
couragement, resentment,  or  unhappiness 
will  surely  reflect  itself  in  negative  behavior 
that  is  detectable  by  others. 

Impatience  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon and  deadly  "disease"  affecting  the 
attitude  of  the  trainee.  It  seems  that  at 
some  point  in  the  program  every  trainee 
becomes  restless.  He  begins  to  think  about 
his  coming  permanent  assignment.  He  be- 
comes anxious  to  complete  the  program. 
At  this  stage,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  if  he 
were  out  of  the  training  program  he  could 
make  his  mark  in  the  world. 

Some  impatience  is  healthy  so  long  as 
it  results  in  additional  drive  within  the 
trainee.  An  overabundance  of  it  will  only 
frustrate  and  render  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  best.  If  the  trainee  is  to  purge 
his  system  of  excess  impatience — or  other 
undesirable  excesses — he  must  first  learn  to 
detect  them  within  himself.  After  that,  he 
can  concentrate  on  overcoming  them — and 
with  healthy  results. 


It  marks  a  big  step  in  a  man's 
development  when  he  comes  to  realize  that 
othet  men  can  help  him  do  a  better  job  than 
he  could  do  alone. 

— Andrew  Carnegie 
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MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE  AT  PALM  SPRINGS 


IN  October  of  each  year  the  Los  Angeles 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation holds  an  Employee  Relations  Con- 
ference at  Palm  Springs,  in  the  desert 
country  of  Southern  California.  Besides  the 
desert,  there  is  a  mountain  two  miles  high — 
which  brings  twilight  at  about  4  o'clock  in 
October.  There  are  cactuses,  tumbleweeds, 
date  palms  and  that  unique  body  of  very 
salt  water,  the  Salton  Sea — and  many  more 
interesting  natural  wonders. 

The  conference,  too,  is  interesting  and 
unusual.  We  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  managed  of  any  in  the  coun- 
try. Active  participation  by  all  of  the  2.50 
conferees  is  made  possible  by  division  into 
groups  of  about  40.  Each  speaker  must  give 
his  talk  to  each  of  the  six  groups  in  turn, 
which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  polish 
his  story.  This  year,  the  program  v^ras  varied 
and  well  balanced.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  popular  talks  was  that  by  Vin- 
cent Ahern  of  the  National  Sand  and  Gravel 
Association,  who  talked  on  federal  labor 
law  and  the  businessman.  He  had  much  to 
say  that  was  of  practical  value,  with  sug- 
gestions on  how  management  can  improve 
its  understanding  of  and  relations  with 
employees  and  union  officials. 

Lloyd  Hallamore  and  his  personnel 
manager,  Adam  Diehl,  gave  a  talk  on 
management  communications,  and  demon- 
strated many  pieces  of  equipment  for  this 
purpose.  By  far  the  most  interesting  was 
closed  circuit  television  equipment  which 
is  used  by  some  companies  in  communicat- 
ing directly  with  employees  at  their  lunch 
places  and  at  their  work  places.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  new  ideas  we  laeard 
and  we  believe  it  has  a  future  for  companies 
that  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  maintain 
good  employee  relations,  based  on  frequent 
and  effective  face-to-face  communication. 
Through  TV,  thousands  of  people  can  be 


reached  in  this  way,  where  actual  confer- 
ences or  speeches  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Hugh  C.  Hoffman  of  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  discussed  surveys  of  super- 
visory attitudes,  with  suggestions  for  top 
management  on  improving  supervision 
through  information  gained  by  sampling 
what  employees  wish  to  know. 

Arthur  M.  Doty  of  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  Pittsburgh,  in  discussing 
employee  training,  described  a  method 
under  which  a  carefully  selected  foreman 
was  shown  how  to  do  all  the  training  of  a 
new  employee.  After  a  period  of  this  experi- 
ence, he  was  replaced  by  another  foreman; 
all  were  developed  by  this  rotation. 

Bill  Oncken,  director  of  management 
development  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  had  an  interesting  suggestion  in 
stressing  the  need  for  upward  communi- 
cation— no  one  should  be  asked  to  take 
courses  the  boss  hasn't  taken. 

Howard  Dirks  of  Carrier  Corporation 
had  16  questions  for  personnel  directors, 
in  reviewing  what  a  personnel  program 
should  be.  We  expect  to  publish  these 
questions  in  a  future  issue. 

Crawford  Houston  of  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City,  gave  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  job  of  person- 
nel director,  but  with  a  core  of  hard 
common-sense.  On  the  subject  of  communi- 
cation, he  said  "the  more  the  union  bosses 
yell,  the  more  successful  we  know  we  are  in 
communicating  with  our  employees." 

Fred  Smith  of  Fred  Smith  Associates, 
Cincinnati,  suggested  that  a  definite  pro- 
gram is  necessary  in  any  field  of  effort  but 
that  carrying  out  the  program  is  more 
difficult  than  planning  it.  He  brought  his 
point  home  hard  with  the  help  of  his  well- 
known  humor. 

Dale  Yoder,  director  of  the  industrial 
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relations  center  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, dwelt  on  the  point  that  people  every- 
where are  hungry  for  leadership.  This 
points  the  opportunity  for  industry. 

Louis  Allen  of  Booz,  Allen  (not  the 
same  one)  and  Hamilton,  Chicago,  talked 
interestingly  on  organization,  with  special 
emphasis  on  de-centralized  operations  with 
centralized  policy  control. 

There  were  almost  as  many  wives  as 
there  were  conferees  and  we  ladies  had  a 
treat  at  a  session  directed  by  Fred  Smith 
and  his  "Mary  Alice",  on  the  subject  of 
proper    behavior    for    executives'    wives. 


Personally,  I  enjoyed  the  conference  and 
the  sight-seeing  without  feeling  that  any 
wife  needed  to  behave  differently.  Ned  and 
I  had  the  oportunity  of  talking  with  many 
old  friends,  and  made  many  new  ones.  It  is 
our  custom  to  join  strangers  at  mealtimes 
and  at  other  times  whenever  possible,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  habit  and  attitude 
which  helps  keep  us  out  of  a  rut.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a  memorable  conference  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Association  and  specifi- 
cally to  Dave  Soash. 

Doris  D.  Hay 


SHAPING  UP  THE  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 


WHEN  a  new  personnel  manager  is 
employed  to  replace  one  who  has 
not  been  doing  a  completely  satisfactory 
job,  should  the  company  (a)  expect  the 
new  man  to  develop  an  adequate  program, 
(b)  have  a  committee  of  top  officers  agree 
on  what  kind  of  program  the  new  man 
should  undertake,  or  (c)  invite  the  consult- 
ant, who  knows  the  company  and  its  prob- 
lems well,  to  recommend  a  program?  Ned 
Hay  posed  this  question  in  Editor  to  Reader 
in  October  and  asked  for  readers'  answers. 

From  Richard  K.  Knox,  personnel 
manager  for  Kirsch  Company  of  Sturgis, 
Michigan,  comes  a  thoughtful  response  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  In  passing,  Mr.  Knox 
remarked  that  he  finds  Personnel  Journal 
"stimulating  and  a  valuable  source  of 
fresh  thinking  on  personnel  procedure  and 
philosophy."  Excerpts  from  his  letter 
follow. 

The  employee  climate  in  a  company  is 
often  very  much  affected  by  the  man  at  the  top 
of  the  organization.  His  "shadow"  is  carried 
to  the  bottom-most  rung  of  the  organization  if 
the  men  selected  under  him  are  carefully  chosen 
as  to  basic  philosophies  and  abilities  and  the 
men  receive  proper  orientation  in  the  company's 
basic  attitudes.  (I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that 


the  company  has  that  kind  of  top  management 
where  the  "  lengthening  shadow"  is  desirable.) 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  for  the  new 
personnel  director  to  effectively  carry  out  man- 
agement's job  requirements,  he  should  have 
close  liaison  with  the  senior  officers  of  the 
company.  Their  desires  and  interests  could  be 
communicated  directly  to  him  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  he  performs  will  be  affected  by 
this  close  contact. 

Too  often  the  personnel  function  is  con- 
sidered a  second-  or  third-rung  operation  and 
the  moral  support  and  confidence  that  arc  so 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  personnel  director  are 
lacking.  The  close  association  with  the  senior 
officers  of  the  company  will  also  permit  the 
personnel  director  to  render  the  service  that 
these  officers  desire. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  company  utilizes 
the  services  of  a  competent  consultant,  his 
knowledge  and  recommendations  should  be 
considered  during  the  development  of  their 
overall  program.  However,  the  consultant's 
function  is  purely  that  of  an  adviser. 

As  the  personnel  program  progresses, 
there  should  be  a  re-assessment  of  the  progress 
of  the  department  and  personnel  function  every 
six  months,  to  ascertain  if  the  program  is 
developing  as  the  senior  officers  of  the  company 
desire.  These  re-assessments  should  be  very 
open  and  frank,  face-to-face  between  the  senior 
officers  and  the  personnel  director.  Too  often  the 
communication  between  the  high-level  mana- 
gerial   and   executive   personnel   is   grossly   in- 
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adequate,  and  barriers  for  effective  performance 
are  created  where  no  such  barriers  should  exist. 
Statistically,  I  believe  that  the  tenure  of 
service  of  a  personnel  director  is  considered  to 
average  around  seven  years.  In  too  many  cases, 
the  terminated  director  goes  to  a  new  company 
and  again  performs  a  completely  satisfactory 
personnel  function,  with  again  a  change  within 
a  number  of  years.  If  companies  would  take  a 
second    look    at     the    so-called    incompetent 


director  and  would  communicate  and  work  with 
him  as  they  did  when  he  was  a  new  member  of 
the  administrative  staff,  the  training  and 
experience  of  this  man  might  be  put  to  the  con- 
tinued good  use  of  the  separating  company. 

This  last  line  of  thinking  has  been  added 
because,  although  it  might  not  be  applicable  to 
the  eliminated  Personnel  Director  in  the  ex- 
ample you  cited,  it  does  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration in  many  company  situations. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  LISTENING 


A  TALK  by  L.  E.  Woods,  personnel 
director  of  the  Raytheon  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  he  made  before  the  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Personnel  Managers' 
Club  last  Spring,  deserved  wider  attention. 
Mr.  Woods  called  his  talk  "Some  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Art  of  Listening."  He  said  in 
part: 

Listening  is  an  art.  It  is  also  a  compliment 
to  the  speaker.  It  is  hard  work.  It  requires 
control — spiritual,  mental  and  physical.  In  its 
higher  state  it  is  a  form  of  self-mastery,  subjuga- 
tion of  the  ego  and  cultivation  of  humility. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  listening.  In  the 
field  of  interviewing,  for  example,  there  are 
many  types  which  differ  one  from  another. 
There  is  a  kind  of  listening  appropriate  for  each. 
The  counseling  interview,  the  employment 
interview,  the  sales  interview,  the  medical  or 
legal  interview,  including  cross-examination. 
And  the  plain  $5/3^^  hr.  listening  service  ad- 
vertised in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  daily  news- 
paper. 

Professor  F.  J.  Roethlisberger  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  on  the  subject  of 
interviewing,  wrote:  "When  I  am  confronted 
with  a  complex  situation  involving  the  inter- 
actions of  people,  what  people  sav  is  necessarily 
an  important  part  of  the  data  from  which  I  have 
to  make  a  diagnosis.  Therefore,  my  first  object 
is  to  get  people  to  talk  freely  and  frankly  about 
matters  which  are  important  to  them.  .  .  In  the 
interview  I  use  a  number  of  simple  rules  or  ideas. 
I  listen.  I  do  not  interrupt.  I  refrain  from  making 
moral  judgments  about  the  opinions  expressed. 
I  do  not  express  my  own  opinions,  beliefs,  or 


sentiments.  I  avoid  argument  at  all  costs.  I  do 
this  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  speaker's  senti- 
ments do  not  react  on  my  own." 

A  tape  recording  was  made  of  a  discussion 
between  two  students  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  in  which  each  w.as  trying  to  convince 
the  other  of  his  point  of  view.  The  statements  of 
each  were  later  typed  separate  from  the  give  and 
take  on  the  tape.  Each  man's  statements  when 
separated  constituted  a  good  speech  but  in  no 
way  reflected  any  sign  of  effect  of  the  remarks  of 
the  other.  Neither  was  listening  to  the  other; 
they  were  just  talking  at  each  other,  not  com- 
municating. 

An  excellent  device  in  such  situations 
would  be  for  one  to  stop  and  ask  first  if  he  had 
correctly  understood  the  position  of  the  other, 
restating  it  so  as  to  be  sure.  And  then  answering 
followed  by  asking  to  have  his  answer  repeated 
back  to  see  whether  the  answer  was  understood. 
Try  it  at  home  in  your  next  argument  "you 
don't  understand." 

*        *        * 

And  now  we  come  to  understanding.  Words 
are  symbols.  They  are  not  the  thing  itself.  We 
often  receive  them  as  if  they  were  what  they 
represent.  A  sound  as  a  sensation  will  always  be 
the  same.  The  variance  arises  when  the  sensa- 
tion, sound,  word  or  phrase  is  interpreted  by 
the  individual  and  becomes  a  perception  of  his 
own  mind. 

The  word  or  the  fact  itself  presents  itself  to 
many  minds  in  many  different  aspects.  A  lumber 
merchant,  a  painter  or  photographer,  and  a 
civil  engineer  of  the  road-building  contractor 
all  see  something  different  in  looking  at  a 
wooded  hill.  The  phrase,  "last  in,  first  out" 
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means  one  thing  to  a  comptroller  concerned  with 
inventory  control  and  something  else  to  an 
employee  concerned  with  his  seniority  rights. 
We  listen  through  a  screen  or  baffle  of  our  own 
preconceived  notions,  values,  our  sum  total  of 
experience.  We  add  something  of  ourselves. 

Professor  Ben  A.  Lindberg  used  to  fill  in  a 
small  square  space  in  the  corner  of  a  large  chalk- 
board to  indicate  how  little  we  know  about 
any  problem  or  situation.  In  the  Epilogue  to  his 
fine  book,  Cases  in  Personnel  Administration,  he 
wrote,  in  part: 

"One  of  the  more  common  characteristics 
of  many  life  situations  is  the  failure  to  under- 
stand our  own  inadequacies  to  perceive  and  to 
listen.  Since  this  lack  of  appreciation  tends  to 
be  so  common,  we  should  endeavor  to  develop 
some  automatic  warning  devices  that  will  'flag 
us  down"  whenever  we  begin  to  get  imbued  with 
our  own  importance  or  indulge  in  false  gen- 
eralizations and  syncretistic  thinking. 

"One  element  of  such  a  warning  system 
might  be  a  sense  of  humility,  that  is,  an  inner 
appreciation  of  how  little  we  really  '  know' 
about  a  specific  situation  in  contrast  to  all 
there  is  to  be  '  known"  about  it.  In  other  words 
it  might  be  helpful  for  us  to  cultivate  the  idea 
that  we  may  be  living  in  a  world  of '  individual 
as  well  as  collective  ignorance'.  Such  an  attitude 
might  help  us  to  observe  with  greater  acuity, 
listen  with  more  intensity,  and  discern  with 
deeper  insights. 

"Another  element  might  be  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  hidden  difficulties  that 
too  often  tend  to  block  the  effective  interchange 
of  ideas  among  us.  So  often  we  tend  to  assume 
that  we  'understand'  each  other,  and  yet  so 
frequently  we  may  not  even  attempt  to  pay  at- 
tention to  that  which  is  being  communicated. 

"A  third  element  of  the  warning  system 
might  be  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 'case  orienta- 
tion'. In  other  words,  when  a  problem  arises 
look  upon  it  as  'another  interesting  case',  and 
apply  to  it  the  same  attitudes  and  methodologies 
that  you  have  practiced  in  this  case  book." 

We  must  be  on  guard  to  work  at  listening, 
to  look  beyond  the  sounds  and  words  for  the 
facts  and  realistic  meaning  in  the  words  them- 
selves. In  listening,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  interpretation  of  an  event  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  event.  We  must  be  aware  of  overtones 
and    undertones,    of   what    is    meant    but   not 


verbalized.  "It  isn't  what  you  say,  it  isn't  even 
how  you  say  it,  but  how  you  feel  about  it"  that 
makes  the  difference.  We  must  appreciate  that 
although  we  might  be  logical  in  our  understand- 
ing we  are  unlikely  to  achieve  objectivity  and 
that  understanding  is  personal,  intimate. 

In  view  of  our  imperfect  ability  to  digest 
what  we  hear,  may  I  give  a  summary  of  the 
points  I  have  tried  to  make: 

I.  Listening  is  an  art  and  a  discipline. 

t.  Listening  presupposes  hearing  and  pre- 
cedes understanding. 

3 .  Hearing  becomes  listening  when  we  pay 
attention. 

4.  We  can  dispose  ourselves  physically  as 
well  as  mentally  to  pay  attention  and  increase 
our  receptivity. 

5.  We  should  listen  for  overtones  and 
undertones  to  what  is  not  said  but  felt  and 
communicated,  like  enthusiasm. 

6.  Understanding  is  personal,  private, 
intimate  and  as  different  in  different  people  as 
are  their  personalities. 


Training  Clerical  Supervisors 

(Continued  from  page  2^4) 

development,  must  be  a  continuous  process. 
The  program  and  its  effectiveness  must  be 
carefully  and  objectively  evaluated  period- 
ically to  determine  whether  it  is  accom- 
plishing its  stated  objectives.  Specific 
revisions  or  additions  may  become  advis- 
able. 

The  essence  of  a  good  program  is  the 
flexibility  with  which  it  can  meet  changing 
conditions  and  new  objectives.  Top  man- 
agement must  be  vigilant  to  see  that  the 
program  not  only  develops  good  office 
supervisors  for  tomorrow,  but  prepares 
these  same  supervisors  to  become  good  mid- 
dle-management people  later.  In  this  way, 
the  office  supervisor  training  can  be  closely 
integrated  with  the  overall  management 
development  program. 


BOOKS 


The  Organization  Man.  By  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1956,  $5.  Paper  back;  Doubleday 
Anchor,  471  pp.,  $1.45 

What's  happened  to  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualist who  used  to  be  the  Typical 
American?  Rugged  individualism,  or  the 
Protestant  Ethic  as  Whyte  calls  it,  has 
given  way  to  the  Social  Ethic.  The  lone 
wolf  no  longer  is  acceptable.  Everyone 
must  "belong."  There  is  a  destiny  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we 
may — that's  the  fate  of  the  organization 
man,  although  he  certainly  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  doing  any  rough  hewing. 
Rather,  he  would  be  dead  if  he  did.  His 
ends  are  shaped  until  he's  so  well  rounded 
you  can't  tell  one  organization  man  from 
another. 

Whyte's  book  reads  like  a  novel.  It's 
hard  to  put  it  down,  largely  because  you 
identify  yourself  so  easily  with  the  man  he 
describes.  His  description  is  painfully  accu- 
rate. It  is  also  sympathetic.  He  does  not 
condemn,  but  he  does  question.  The  organi- 
zation man,  he  says,  is  not  the  worker,  nor 
the  white-collar  person.  Those  people  only 
work  for  the  organization.  The  ones  Whyte 
talks  about  belong  to  it.  "They  are  the  ones 
of  our  middle  class  who  have  left  home, 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  to  take 
the  vows  of  organization  life,  and  it  is  they 
who  arc  the  mind  and  soul  of  our  great  self- 
perpetuating  institutions." 

From  nursery  school  right  on  through 
the  years  the  modern  American  ideal  is  to 
be  one  of  the  group,  well-adjusted,  well- 
rounded,  cooperative,  part  of  the  team,  and 
above  all,  normal.  More  normal,  in  fact, 
than  anyone  else.  Whyte  doesn't  paint  a 
picture  of  his  organization  man,  he  etches 
it  in  acid.  His  portrait  is  photographic,  as 


objective,  as  calmly  clinical,  as  a  medical 
diagnosis.  He  does  not  disapprove  of  co- 
operating, he's  for  "human  relations",  but 
he  warns  against  confusing  the  means  with 
the  end.  Cooperate,  yes,  but  to  accomplish 
some  definite  goal.  Adjust  if  and  when 
necessary,  but  not  just  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
justment. 

He  condemns  the  new  Social  Ethic  as 
being  redundant,  premature,  delusory, 
static,  and  self-destructive.  For  instance, 
he  feels  that  "held  up  as  the  end-all  of  or- 
ganization leadership,  the  skills  of  human 
relations  easily  tempt  the  new  administra- 
tor into  the  practice  of  a  tyranny  more 
subtle  and  more  pervasive  than  that  which 
he  means  to  supplant.  No  one  wants  to  see 
the  old  authoritarian  return,  but  at  least  it 
could  be  said  of  him  that  what  he  wanted 
primarily  from  you  was  your  sweat.  The 
new  man  wants  your  soul." 

Personnel  men  will  want  to  read  and 
ponder  his  chapters  on  the  training  of  or- 
ganization man,  and  on  the  testing  of 
organization  man,  especially.  Since  he  gives 
specific  instructions  on  how  to  cheat  on 
personality  tests,  anyone  administering 
them  had  better  read  the  book. 

The  most  cheering  thing  about  The 
Organization  Man  is  not  the  constructive 
suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  book,  though 
they  are  very  helpful,  but  the  fact  that  an 
editor  of  Fortune  could  write  it:  that  there 
is  in  the  world  of  big  business  at  least  one 
man  left  who  is  still  sufficiently  rough-he^vn 
to  speak  out. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 

Are  You  Listening?  By  Ralph  G.  Nichols 
and  Leonard  A.  Stevens.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1957. 
135  pp.  $3.75. 
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"Listening  is  something  you  either  do 
or  don't  do,  we  hear  people  say.  A  course 
in  it  seems  no  more  feasible  than  a  course  in 
breathing  or  walking.  We  are  continually 
asked,  "What  do  you  do  to  teach  listen- 
ing?' "  I  confess  that  I  had  the  same  ques- 
tion in  mind  when  I  opened  up  this  book; 
that  I  wondered  how  anyone  could  find 
enough  to  say  about  listening  to  fill  a  book. 
I  no  longer  wonder;  the  authors  have  done 
it  and  I  find  it  fascinating.  It  is  a  book  that 
I  want  to  go  over  again  more  studiously. 
For  the  business  reader,  perhaps  the  first 
six  chapters  might  have  been  condensed. 

Ever)"  chapter  is  rich  in  incident  and 
example  to  illustrate  the  authors'  points. 
For  instance,  under  the  subheading  "Lis- 
tening Irons  Out  Problems",  where  there  is 
some  discussion  of  nondirective  listening, 
the  story  is  told  of  an  Indiana  firm  which 
has  improved  labor-management  relations 
by  systematic  listening. 

'We  used  to  meet  with  union  repre- 
sentatives only  when  there  was  a  need  for  a 
meeting,'  said  an  official  of  this  firm. 
'Those  meetings  were  only  called  for  a 
reason,  and  the  reason  usually  meant  there 
was  trouble.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
decided  to  ask  the  union  representatives  to 
meet  with  us  regularly,  reason  or  no  reason. 
Today  we  have  an  informal  get-together 
about  once  a  week.  Often  there  is  nothing 
specific  on  the  agenda.  We  only  sit  and  talk. 
I  think  that  in  these  relaxed  meetings 
we've  learned  to  listen  to  each  other.  If 
there's  a  problem  on  the  horizon  it  gets 
aired  by  one  party  or  the  other.  More  times 
than  not  these  problems  seem  to  disappear 
as  we  talk.  And  they're  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  used  to  grow  into  grievances. 
Now,  I  think  we've  only  had  one  grievance 
in  about  eighteen  months.' 

If  that  illustrates  good  management 
rather  than  good  listening,  be  assured  that 
there  are  plenty  of  specific  suggestions  for 
listening  better,  with  and  without  taking 
notes. 

H.  M.  T. 


Addresses  on  Industrial  Relations:  1957 
Series.  Edited  by  Hann,  Hill  and  Riegel. 
The  Publications  Distribution  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1957. 
8>^  X  II,  paper  covered,  some  180  pages, 
$3.50. 

These  are  14  papers  presented  at  meet- 
ings of  business  managers  in  four  Michigan 
cities  during  the  1956-1957  season.  The 
meetings  were  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  audiences  had  chosen  the 
topics  to  be  presented,  which  included  the 
formulation  of  personnel  policies,  the  posi- 
tive motivation  of  employees,  executive 
development  and  compensation,  and  the 
selection  of  supervisors.  The  speakers  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Indiana),  Thompson  Prod- 
ucts, Delco-Remy  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Procter  and  Gamble,  General 
Foods,  Fisher  Body  Division  of  General 
Motors,  and  Ford  Motor  Company  among 
others.  Each  talk  is  followed  by  transcribed 
questions  and  answers,  which  in  most 
instances  constitute  almost  a  half  of  the 
total  contribution;  the  questions  bring  out 
many  interesting  points.  An  excellent  book 
for  personnel  managers  who  want  to  know 
how  others  handle  the  selection  and  devel- 
opment of  supervisors  (three  papers), 
performance  appraisals,  the  compensation 
of  executives,  and  so  on. 

H.  M.  T. 

Labor  and  the  Supreme  Court.  By  Albion 
G.  Taylor.  Lithoprinted  by  Braun-Brum- 
field.  Inc.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1957. 
Paper-covered,  178  pp.  Available  from  the 
author,  at  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamburg,  Virginia,  at  $i.oo. 

Even  the  personnel  man  who  is  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  legal  aspects 
of  labor-management  relations  will  find 
this  book  enjoyable.  "Each  chapter,"  says 
the  author,  "follows  the  general  pattern  of 
presenting  in  chronological  order  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  leading  cases  on  a  particular 
major  topic,  such  as  boycotting.  Thus  the 
reader  is  provided  with  an  historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  and  judicial  thinking 
which  had  led  up  to  the  contemporary- 
position  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  particular 
forms  of  behavior  in  the  realm  of  industrial 
relations.  Out  of  many  lengthy  cases,  the 
salient,  vital  and  interesting  statements  of 
individual  justices  have  been  drawn,  while 
the  author  has  intermingled  his  analysis, 
comments  and  summaries."  Among  the 
subjects  covered  in  eleven  chapters  are 
Labor-Management  Contracts,  The  Right 
to  Strike,  Picketing  and  the  Thomhill 
Doctrine,  Featherbedding,  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Practices.  I  know^  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  legal  view  of  Feather- 
bedding  than  I  knew  before. 

H.  M.  T. 

How  TO  Enjoy  Work  and  Get  More  Fun 
OUT  of  Life.  By  O.  A.  Battista.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1957. 
ri9  pages.  $4.95 

This  is  a  book  for  "'popular"  consump- 
tion; definitely  not  for  sophisticates  who 
are  well  satisfied  with  their  business  and 
social  lives.  A  friend  of  mine  looked  it  over 
and  called  it  trite.  I  know  what  he  means; 
it  dresses  up  a  lot  of  oft-stated  ideas  in  new 


garb  and  presents  a  number  of  familiar 
quotations.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoyed  it  and 
hope  I  have  retained  a  few  suggestions  to 
use. 

The  table  of  contents  is  like  none  I've 
seen  before.  The  main  ideas  of  each  chapter 
are  listed  under  the  chapter  headings,  with 
a  page  number  for  each.  You  could  get  much 
out  of  the  book  by  reading  the  Contents 
carefully,  plus  the  "capsule  form"  summary 
of  each  chapter,  plus  the  "statements  by 
prominent  Americans  on  how  to  enjoy 
work"  which  are  picked  out  of  the  text 
and  repeated  in  chapter  18.  There  is  also  an 
index.  Among  chapter  headings  are;  How 
to  develop  a  positive  work-attitude,  How 
to  determine  your  work-capacity.  How 
organization  can  help  you  enjoy  work. 
How  to  handle  ideas.  How  to  fight  fatigue. 

The  author  may  seem  rather  opin- 
ionated, rather  sure  that  his  way  is  right. 
Take  a  hot  tub  bath,  not  a  shower,  one 
night  a  week.  One  night  a  week,  go  to  bed 
at  a  set  early  hour  and  let  nothing  interfere. 
Take  frequent  cat-naps  (something  I  never 
could).  Personally,  I've  given  up  the  idea 
of  ever  becoming  a  ball  of  fire.  But  a  book 
like  this  reminds  that  practically  anyone 
can  do  better  and  get  more  out  of  life  and 
work.  Do  you  have  people  who  need  help 
of  that  kind? 

H.  M.  T. 
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Human  Relations:  Boon  or  Bogle?  By 
Donald  R.  Schoen  in  the  November- 
December  Harvard  Business  Review;  7  pages. 
The  unabridged  dictionary  defines  "bogle" 
as  a  goblin,  specter,  frightful  phantom, 
which  gives  you  the  idea.  The  author  asks, 
'"Would  we  be  better  off  if  we  cast  aside 
these  newfangled  notions  of  "communi- 
cation," 'participation,'  'listening,'  "group 
dynamics,"  and  "development  of  social 
skills"  and  returned  to  the  fundamental 
emphasis  on  "the  home,"  'the  church,'  'the 
lessons     of    experience,'      'self-discipline,' 


and  'individual  initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity" of  an  earlier  day?'"  He  says  it  is  '"clearly 
nonsense"  that  the  administrator  must 
first  and  above  all  listen  to  other  people.  He 
points  out  that  complete  self-understanding 
is  impossible,  and  that  undue  preoccupation 
with  self-analysis  is  unhealthy.  In  the  same 
issue:  ""Nurturing  High-Talent  Manpower"' 
by  Marvin  Bower. 


When  Presidents  Decide.  By  Kenneth 
Henry,  executive  methods  editor,  in  the 
November  issue  of  Dun' s  Review  and  Modem 
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Industry.  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  in 
the  issue  under  the  heading  "Problems  of 
Top  Management."  Some  eight  pages.  It  is 
reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  in  presi- 
dents who  were  questioned  say  that  the 
hardest  decisions  they  have  to  make  involve 
people;  more  than  a  fourth  of  this  group 
mentioned  specifically  the  problems  of  exec- 
utive selection,  promotion,  demotion  and 
discharge  as  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Presi- 
dents were  asked  to  rank  the  types  of  deci- 
sions which  they  as  chief  executives  consider 
most  important.  A  table  shows  that  the 
selection  of  key  executives  was  mentioned 
more  often  than  any  other  matter.  First 
place  was  given  to  corporate  policy,  but  the 
executive  selection  was  a  close  runner-up 
even  for  that  position.  The  other  two 
articles  in  the  group  are  headed  "Getting 
the  Facts  You  Need  for  Decision"  and  "Are 
You  Over-Organized?" 


Self-Growth  Provides  Base  for  G.E.'s 
Executive  Development.  By  Harold  F. 
Smiddy,  vice  president,  management  con- 
sultation services,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, in  the  November  American  Business, 
about  five  pages.  Mr.  Smiddy  says  G.E.  has 
no  "program"  of  manager  development  and 
doesn't  want  one.  The  company  has  an 
"approach"  for  manager  development;  he 
says  the  difference  is  significant.  The  article 
tells  about  G.E.'s  managerial  climate,  man- 
power planning,  manager  education,  hi  the 
same  issue:  "Motivating  the  Management 
Team"  by  T.  Russ  Hill. 


Productivity  and  Incentive  Pay.  By 
Nicholas  L.  A.  Martucci,  division  of  per- 
sonnel administration.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Board's  Ma7iagement  Record;  about  9 
pages.  The  author  tells  how  The  Pfaudler 
Company  has  been  operating  its  Rochester, 
New  York,  division  under  the  Scanlon  Plan 
for  almost  six  years. 


Christmas  Is  for  Kids.  By  Bernard  L. 
Asbel;  five  pages  in  the  November  Ad- 
vertiser's Digest  (415  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  10),  condensed  from  Commerce,  1 
North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  2..  Two  subtitles 
give  the  idea:  "How  to  end  your  Christmas 
party  troubles"  and  "They  [the  kids]  are 
leading  the  trend  away  from  alcohol  and 
problems  at  company  celebrations."  Mr. 
Asbel  says  that  the  number  of  firms  who 
play  host  to  their  employees'  children,  in 
lieu  of  the  spirited  Christmas  party  for 
adults,  is  growing  each  year.  The  affairs  are 
promoted  by  the  personnel  office,  but  usu- 
ally organized  and  run  by  an  employee  club, 
athletic  association,  credit  union,  or  other 
employee  agency.  Several  personnel  direc- 
tors are  quoted  in  favor  of  the  idea ;  proce- 
dures are  outlined. 


Do  We  Overlook  the  Physical  Aspects  of 
Work?  An  editorial  by  Julius  E.  Eitington, 
assistant  editor,  in  the  September-October 
Personnel  Administration,  5506  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington  15,  D.  C.  The  editorial 
introduces  the  subject  of  three  articles  in 
the  issue,  one  of  which  is  "Good  Lighting 
— A  Must  in  Good  Personnel  Practice,"  by 
J.  L.  Tugman.  Another  is  "The  Physical 
Environment  and  Motivation,"  by  T.  M. 
Higham,  a  British  industrial  psychologist. 
The  magazine  is  published  by  The  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration  at  the  address 
given  above. 


Books  That  Changed  the  World.  A  review 
in  The  Executive  by  Robert  B.  Downs  of  an 
American  Library  Association  book  of  that 
title  lists  sixteen  works  which  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  men's  thinking.  The  32.- 
page  magazine  is  made  up  entirely  of  book 
reviews  and  abstracts  of  current  talks  and 
periodical  articles.  The  sub-title  of  the 
magazine  is  "A  Guide  to  Reading  for  Top 
Management."  The  Executive  is  published 
monthly  by  Baker  Library,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration (Boston  63,  Mass.)  at  $5  per 
year. 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Faking  on  the  Rosenzweig  Picture- 
Frustration  Study.  By  A.  B.  Silverstein, 
New  York  University.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  3,  June,  1957, 
191-194. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  person- 
ality inventories  can  be  faked.  There  are 
also  indications  that  some  subjects  can 
manipulate  their  responses  to  projective 
techniques  like  the  Rorschach  or  the  TAT 
so  as  to  vary  the  resulting  personality 
pictures. 

This  study  dealt  with  faking  on  another 
projective  technique,  the  Rosenzweig  Pic- 
ture Frustration  Study.  The  subjects  were 
41  male  college  students.  The  P-F  Study  was 
given  to  the  group  under  three  sets  of  in- 
structions. All  subjects  took  the  test  first 
with  the  standard  instructions  which 
appear  on  the  booklet.  Immediately  after- 
wards half  of  the  group  took  it  with  in- 
structions to  "make  the  very  best  impres- 
sion" of  their  personalities;  and  half  were 
told  to  "make  the  very  worst  impression" 
of  their  personalities.  On  the  third  adminis- 
tration the  instructions  were  reversed.  Each 
student  took  the  P-F  Study  under  all  three 
sets  of  instructions. 

When  the  test  records  were  scored, 
results  for  the  three  sets  of  instructions  were 
compared.  There  were  marked  changes  in 
almost  all  of  the  scoring  categories  under 
both  "best  impression"  and  "worst  impres- 
sion" instructions.  The  scoring  categories 
which  deal  with  the  type  of  frustration  re- 
action were  found  to  be  somewhat  more 
resistant  to  conscious  manipulation  than 
those  which  deal  with  the  direction  of  the 
aggression,  i.e.,  onto  the  environment,  or 
inward  upon  themselves.  When  the  sub- 
jects attempted  to  make  a  bad  impression 
their  scores  changed  more  than  when  they 
attempted  to  make  a  good  impression.  This 
may  be  because  under  standard  conditions 


the  subject  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
trying  to  make  a  good  impression. 

The  ease  with  which  the  subjects  were 
able  to  alter  their  scores  suggests  the  need 
for  caution  in  the  use  of  the  P-F  Study  in 
cases  where  for  some  reason  the  subject 
might  have  a  strong  desire  to  make  a  good 
or  a  bad  impression  of  his  personality. 

Validity  Studies  of  a  Proverbs  Person- 
ality Test.  By  Bernard  Bass,  Louisiana 
State  University.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology. Vol.  41,  No.  3,  June,  1957,  158-160. 

This  author  has  previously  reported  on 
a  proverbs  check  list  which  he  devised.  The 
subjects  were  asked  to  accept  or  reject 
proverbs  in  a  list  which  covered  thirteen 
needs  such  as  material  comfort,  sex,  harm 
avoidance,  and  aggression.  In  an  analysis 
based  on  400  examinees,  three  factors 
emerged:  (i)  conventional  mores,  (2.)  hos- 
tility, and  (3)  fear  of  failure.  On  the  basis 
of  this  analysis,  new  scales  of  thirty  items 
each  were  devised  which  would  give 
measures  for  the  three  factors. 

This  article  reports  the  validity  studies 
that  the  author  has  now  been  able  to  carry 
out.  Twenty  samples  were  studied  which 
included  salesmen,  factory  supervisors, 
school  teachers,  penitentiary  inmates, 
marines,  college  students,  student  nurses, 
and  high  school  students.  The  author  ex- 
pected salesmen,  for  example,  to  be  more 
conforming  and  less  hostile  than  other 
occupational  groups.  On  the  other  hand  he 
thought  that  penitentiary  prisoners  would 
be  more  hostile  and  less  conforming  than 
average.  Tables  are  given  comparing  various 
groups  on  the  three  scales,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  most  cases  were  found  to  be  statis- 
tically significant.  He  concludes  that  the 
educational  and  occupational  group  differ- 
ences that  he  found  tend  to  confirm  his 
supposition  that  the  three  scales  do  measure 
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conventional  mores,  hostility  and  fear  of 
failure. 

Conflicting  Principles  in  Man-Machine 
System  Design.  By  Thornton  B.  Roby, 
Tufts  University  and  John  T.  Lanzetta, 
University  of  Delaware.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  3,  June,  1957,  170- 
178. 

This  experiment  is  a  complicated  one, 
but  certainly  no  more  involved  than  the 
operating  techniques  which  must  be  worked 
out  for  complex  man-machine  systems 
which  are  used  in  ships,  multi-engine  planes 
and  certain  manufacturing  processes.  When 
the  system  becomes  so  complicated  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  a  single  individual 
to  monitor  the  instrument  dials,  how  to 
organize  a  team  of  individuals  to  do  this 
becomes  the  problem.  In  some  systems  the 
same  person  may  serve  as  an  operator,  or 
control  agent,  and  also  as  an  observer  for 
himself  and  other  control  agents. 

Previous  experiments  had  indicated 
that  the  more  "autonomy"  in  the  system 
the  better  performance.  In  other  words,  a 
system  in  which  the  individual,  who  needs 
certain  information  for  making  control 
actions,  is  himself  the  primary  source  of 
that  information.  A  system  set  up  on  the 
"autonomy"  principle  might  violate  the 
principle  of ' ' load  balancing' ' ,  which  would 
emphasize  distributing  the  work  as  evenly 
as  possible. 


This  study  was  carried  out  at  the 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  The 
equipment  consisted  of  three  parts: 

(i)  the  displays,  or  6  simulated  instru- 
ment dials; 

(i)  the  controls,  or  6  control  switches 
made  to  look  like  aircraft  controls;  and 

(3)  a  communication  system  of  levers 
and  signal  lights  between  the  three  booths. 

Three  Air  Force  basic  trainees  were 
used  as  subjects  at  any  one  time  and  a 
fixed  set  of  18  instrument  changes  were  re- 
peated under  various  conditions  of  struc- 
tures, sessions  and  loads.  Tables  of  control 
errors  are  given  imder  differing  conditions. 

The  experiment  is  considered  as  illustra- 
tive of  certain  aspects  of  system  design 
rather  than  as  a  "definitive  treatment  of  the 
problem."  Under  the  conditions  studied 
here,  both  load  balancing  and  autonomy 
were  found  to  be  effective  principles.  How- 
ever, over  the  range  investigated,  autonomy 
was  much  more  critical  than  load  balancing. 
The  authors  point  out  that  there  may  be 
other  conflicting  principles  like  homoge- 
neity of  individual  work  assignments  which 
might  be  found  to  be  valid  and  important. 
An  experiment  which  investigated  the 
effects  of  one  principle  and  neglected  others 
might  come  to  very  misleading  conclusions. 
The  chief  contribution  of  this  article  seems 
to  be  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  investigating  conflicting  organi- 
zational principles  as  they  are  related  to 
each  other. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Northern  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  of  Training  Di- 
rectors participated  in  the  6th  Western 
Regional  Conference  in  San  Francisco  in 
October.    The   two-day   program   was   de- 


voted to  determining  training  needs  and 
methods  for  serving  those  needs.  On  the 
opening  day  special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  problems  and  needs  of  industry,  business 
and  government  and  the  known  means  of 
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satisfying  them.  The  second  day,  the 
mechanics  of  satisfying  the  needs  through 
research  and  professional  development  were 
explored. 

The  chapter  is  working  to  put  on  a 
series  of  television  shows  on  work  simplifi- 
cation. Two  years  ago  one  of  the  members, 
Chuck  Ebeling,  saw  a  TV  program  which 
gave  him  the  idea  of  presenting  a  program 
covering  some  phase  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing. He  contacted  several  Bay  Area  leaders 
in  industrial  engineering,  and  a  chapter 
member,  Professor  Keachie  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  responded  favorably. 
A  program  on  work  simplification  was  sub- 
sequently broadcast  over  station  KQED  last 
September.  Response  to  the  September 
broadcast  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the 
station  management  favored  presenting  a 
series  of  programs  on  industrial  engineering. 
The  production  of  an  entire  series  is  a 
monumental  task,  and  Chuck  found  it  ad- 
visable to  bring  together  a  staff  of  men  to 
develop  and  present  the  series. 

The  series  will  be  a  practical,  instruc- 
tive and  coordinated  set  of  12.  to  15  half- 
hour  programs  designed  to  be  of  service  to 
the  industrial  community  of  the  Bay  Area. 
KQED  management  is  bearing  the  broad- 
casting expense,  but  the  men  developing  the 
series  are  contributing  not  only  their  time, 
but  the  resources  of  their  firms  in  procuring 
props  and  materials  for  presentations. 

The  NCTD  Bullerin  reports  that  a  home 
grown  insurance  company  played  host  to 
the  chapter  for  the  September  meeting. 
Firemen's  Fund  educational  director,  Her- 
man Keck,  aided  by  a  corps  of  happy  as- 
sistants, showed  off  their  new  home.  They 
dined  and  wined  the  group  and  showed  a 
film,  "Success  Story"  in  their  modern  as- 
sembly and  class  room.  Many  training 
directors  wistfully  viewed  the  modern 
quarters,  commenting  on  the  electrically 
manipulated  projection  screens,  black-out 
curtains  that  still  leave  most  conference 
rooms  out  of  date,  and  other  elements  that 
assist  in  making  an  employee  development 


program  a  success  through  follow-up  and 
integration  of  the  program  at  all  levels. 


The  Denver  Personnel  Club  held  its 
Fall  Conference  at  Estes  Park  on  Friday  the 
13th  of  September,  starting  off  in  a  flurry  of 
snow.  Chris  Cugas,  of  The  General  Plant 
Protection  Company,  opened  the  con- 
ference with  a  demonstration  of  the  Poly- 
graph and  its  use  in  personnel  work.  Jim 
Burchard  followed  with  a  discussion  of  con- 
ference leadership,  illustrating  his  ideas  by 
using  the  incident  process.  Burchard  is 
manager  of  the  loan  department  of  In- 
dustrial Federal  Savings.  The  position  of 
personnel  in  business  organizations  was  con- 
sidered on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Seligson  presided.  Lee  Henderson 
spoke  at  the  final  session  on  "New  Denver 
Personnel."  Henderson  is  with  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Personnel  Program  in  Review  was 
the  subject  for  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Club.  Moderator  was  Vance  Knight,  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Company.  Panels  members 
were  T.  H.  Cutler,  University  of  Denver; 
Harry  Engstrom,  Mt.  States  Tel.  and  Tel. 
Company;  Leota  Pekrul,  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center. 


The  Pacific  Northv^'est  Personnel 
Management  Association  carries  two 
articles  of  interest  in  the  October  issue  of 
Personnel  Panorama.  Joseph  J.  Morrow,  di- 
rector of  personnel  relations,  Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  discussing 
"Employment  on  Merit,"  says  that  inte- 
grating minority  group  workers  into  any 
business  or  industry  is  always  a  distinctly 
individual  process,  because  no  two  problems 
involving  human  relations — particularly 
when  complicated  by  racial  considerations 
— are  ever  quite  the  same,  and  can't  be 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  victim  of  prejudice  with  whom  we 
are  most  concerned  right  now  is,  of  course, 
the  American  Negro.  With  the  generally 
more  tolerant  attitudes  which   have  been 
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developing  over  the  past  fifty  years,  we  can 
total  up  an  amazing  aggregate  of  progress 
toward  the  conquest  of  prejudice  and  its 
effects.  The  employment  picture  for  Negroes 
has  improved,  particularly  as  the  result  of 
manpower  shortages  during  two  World 
Wars  and  the  enlightened  employment 
practices  of  companies  like  International 
Harvester,  General  Motors,  General  Cable 
Corporation,  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey.  Department  stores  and  banks  in 
many  leading  cities  are  doing  a  creditable 
job  in  employing  Negroes  in  skilled  jobs. 
In  some  border  cities  between  the  North 
and  South,  Negroes  are  being  employed  by 
fire  departments,  by  taxicab  companies,  and 
as  streetcar  motormen  and  conductors. 
Some  professional  and  technical  jobs  have 
opened  to  Negroes  in  fields  like  engineering, 
accounting  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  white- 
collar  jobs.  All  this  sounds  pretty  good,  yet 
it  is  only  a  beginning. 

Our  businesses  have  much  at  stake. 
They  must  do  their  part  in  upholding  the 
decent  and  fair  principles  which  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  freedoms.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  industries  can  and  should 
take  their  share  of  moral  leadership  in  our 
communities,  but  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to 
employ  those  who  come  to  its  doors  fairly 
and  objectively  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
rather  than  color. 

"You  Can  Take  No  One's  Word  for 
This"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Leonard  E. 
Read,  president  of  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  Inc.,  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.  No  person  can  reform 
another.  Disparagement  of  others  only 
worsens  matters,  he  says.  With  the  re- 
jection of  reforming  others  and  with  a  taboo 
on  damning  the  shortcomings  of  one's 
adversaries,  there  remains  the  one  and  only 
important  task.  It  is  that  of  presenting  the 
positive,  of  acquiring,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  superb  competency  in  understanding, 
interpreting  and  explaining  the  free  market, 
private  property,  limited-government  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  the  moral  principles  which 
underlie  this  philosophy. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard 
Fred  Smith,  of  Fred  Smith  Associates, 
Cincinnati,  speak  on  "Quarterbacking  the 
Management  Team"  at  the  October  meet- 
ing. His  talk  was  a  rich  mixture  of  anecdotes 
and  solid  principles  of  executive  leadership 
to  chart  modem  management.  Guy  D. 
Tester,  personnel  manager,  Knott's  Berry 
Farm,  and  Clarence  Eliason,  Jr.,  director  of 
Personnel  Relations,  CBS,  Hollywood,  have 
been  elected  to  PIRA's  Board  of  Directors 
to  fill  unexpired  terms.  A  brief  report  on 
keeping  up  with  the  "Right  to  Work"  laws 
in  California  appeared  in  the  October 
PIRAscope.  Indicating  the  growing  grass- 
roots sentiment  in  the  state,  according  to 
the  report,  the  Trinity  Cotmty  Board  of 
Supervisors  became  the  third  in  California 
to  pass  a  right-to-work  ordinance.  How- 
ever, further  court  action  may  be  taken  be- 
cause one  of  the  other  ordinances  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  lower  court, 
and  the  other  ruled  to  be  without  effect  in 
incorporated  areas.  Palm  Springs,  last 
November  became  the  first  California  city  to 
adopt  such  an  ordinance,  but  it  has  been 
ruled  invalid  in  the  Superior  Court. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  had  a  lively  meeting  in 
September  when  Thomas  Spates,  professor 
emeritus  of  personnel  administration  at 
Yale,  spoke  on  the  "Silence  of  the  Personnel 
Profession."  He  said  that  if  the  public 
thinks  of  personnel  men  at  all,  it  considers 
them  definitely  co-sponsoring  the  routine 
of  more  and  more  for  less  and  less;  encourag- 
ing compulsory  unionism;  aiding  business 
leaders  with  the  establishment  and  perpetu- 
ation of  guaranteed  annual  increases. 
Lately,  Spates  declared,  there  have  been 
attacks  from  people  in  high  places  on  what 
the  personnel  profession  is  supposed  to 
stand  for.  A  professor  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  accuses  us  of  developing  a  cult 
of  human  relations.  He  would  downgrade 
our  activities  and   reduce   the  importance 
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attached  by  academic  circles  to  the  teaching 
of  personnel  subjects.  A  theologian  accuses 
the  personnel  profession  of  sponsoring  con- 
formity. He  claims  that  management  de- 
velopment courses  are  going  to  make  face- 
less robots  of  management  people.  Another 
accuses  personnel  people  of  dishonesty 
when  some  of  us  sponsor  voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory  unionism.  The  president 
of  an  educational  institution  claims  that  our 
programs  are  designed  to  kill  the  creative 
spirit  in  students  who  go  into  business.  An 
associate  editor  of  a  national  business 
magazine,  whose  book  has  been  on  the  best- 
seller list  for  19  weeks,  heaps  scorn  on  all  of 
the  fine  things  for  which  the  profession 
stands.  Considering  public  opinion  and 
these  attacks.  Spates  demanded,  where  is  the 
voice  of  the  personnel  profession?  He  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  national  per- 
sonnel association  to  speak  to  the  public 
and  answer  criticism.  We  must,  he  said,  de- 
velop the  prestige  of  the  profession,  we 
must  communicate  with  educators;  we 
should  contact  Congress  in  connection  with 
legislation  affecting  our  principles.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  personnel  administra- 
tion is  the  only  function  of  management 
which  deals  solely  with  human  values.  We 
should  answer  our  attackers  and  be  clearly 
identified  as  fighting  for  the  integrity  and 
dignity  of  people  as  individuals  at  their 
place  of  work. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  has  recently  published  an 
attractive  leaflet  for  distribution  to  po- 
tential members,  describing  the  history  and 
purpose  of  the  group.  As  defined  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  purpose  of  the  WPG  is  "to 
promote  the  interchange  of  experience 
among  members  in  the  personnel  field;  to 
present  speakers  and  programs  designed  to 
broaden  knowledge  of  women  in  personnel; 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  constructive 
changes  in  personnel  techniques;  to  study, 
recommend  and  advance  progressive  legisla- 
tion affecting  employers  and  employees." 


There  are  monthly  dinner  meetings  for  the 
entire  membership,  and  small  luncheon 
meetings  once  a  month  for  members  work- 
ing in  the  same  neighborhood.  A  news 
sheet  is  published,  study  groups  are  or- 
ganized as  needed,  a  research  committee 
conducts  surveys,  and  workshops  are  held. 
Officers  for  1957-58  are:  Terry  M.  Kloster- 
man,  Allstate  Insurance  Company,  presi- 
dent; Mary  H.  McCaulley,  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, vice  president;  Nancy  E.  Smedley, 
Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation,  recording 
secretary;  Virginia  A.  Herwegh,  American 
Water  Works  Service  Company,  Inc.,  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  M.  Dorothy 
MacPherson,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  treasurer. 


The  Personnel  Association  of 
Greater  Miami  had  a  panel  on  workmen's 
compensation  laws  at  the  October  meeting. 
The  medical  point  of  view  was  represented 
by  Dr.  Herman  Boughton,  the  legal  by 
Edwin  H.  Underwood  Jr.,  and  the  industrial 
by  James  O.  Hutchison.  In  announcing  the 
meeting,  president  Joseph  L.  Delaney 
pointed  out  that  although  radically  differ- 
ent, our  present  Workmen's  Compensation 
laws  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  em- 
ployers' liability  laws.  Every  employer  is 
made  aware  of  the  increasingly  high  costs  of 
industrial  accidents.  His  premium  charges 
for  insurance  coverage  present  a  graphic 
picture  of  "Safety  Operation."  However, 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  his 
legislative  guide  to  i)  required  coverage, 
i)  types  of  accidents  and  injuries  which  are 
compensable  and  3)  limitations  and  obliga- 
tions of  both  employer  and  employee. 

According  to  most  reliable  sources, 
Delaney  continued,  the  first  successful 
workmen's  compensation  state  law  was 
enacted  in  Washington  in  1911.  There  were 
other  earlier  attempts  such  as  in  Maryland 
in  1901;  however,  this  was  later  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  Florida  law,  he  re- 
minded Association  members,  was  enacted 
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in  1935.  Since  then  numerous  amendments 
have  been  added.  The  most  recent  major 
amendments  were  in  1953  and  in  1955. 

At  a  recent  meeting  handsome  wall 
plaques  were  presented  to  four  past  presi- 
dents of  the  Association  in  appreciation  of 


their  work  on  behalf  of  the  group.  Those 
receiving  the  award  were  Paul  A.  Clifford, 
Food  Fair  Stores  Inc.,  James  O.  Hutchison, 
Florida  Power  and  Light  Company;  Isabel 
S.  Jeffrey,  Burdine's  Inc.,  and  William  F. 
Furr,  Lindsley  Lumber  Company. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Lifelong  Learning,  or  extension, 
division  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  offers  an  engineering  and 
management  course  January  xy-February  6 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  price  is  $350,  in- 
cluding all  texts  and  classroom  materials, 
ten  luncheons  and  two  dinners.  The  goal  is 
to  prepare  individuals  for  more  effective 
design,  installation,  and  administration  of 
systems;  coordinating  men,  materials,  ma- 
chines, and  money.  Instruction  in  automa- 
tion, industrial  statistical  methods,  elec- 
tronic data  processing,  and  industrial 
operations  research  is  offered,  as  well  as 
principles  and  methods  of  traditional  in- 
dustrial engineering  and  of  management. 
The  variety  of  courses  available  enables  the 
participant  to  select  those  which  wall  help 
him  improve  current  job  performance,  pre- 
pare for  a  new  assignment,  or  supplement 
training  received  in  company  programs. 
General  lectures  are  presented  at  lunch  and 
at  two  dinners.  There  is  a  public  speaking 
voice  laboratory,  as  well  as  a  short  course  in 
public  speaking,  plus  four  regular  instruc- 
tional periods  each  day.  Additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  Edward  P. 
Coleman,  College  of  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles  14. 


A  Conference  on  the  Arbitration 
OF  Industrial  Disputes  was  sponsored  by 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment, Cincinnati  Chapter,  and  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  on  November 
14-15.  Joseph  F.  Finnegan,  director.  Federal 


Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  spoke 
at  the  dinner.  His  subject  was,  "'The 
Government's  Role  in  Labor-Management 
Disputes."  The  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was 
Joseph  Murphy,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  Charles 
Taft  spoke  at  the  luncheon  meeting  on  the 
second  day  of  the  conference.  He  is  the 
mayor  of  Cincinnati.  Considered  at  the  con- 
ference were:  the  scope  and  function  of 
arbitration  in  labor-management  relations; 
labor  arbitration  and  the  law;  preparing  a 
case  for  arbitration;  conduct  of  the  hearing; 
seniority  and  ability;  discipline  and  dis- 
charge; job  evaluations  and  wage  incentive. 
The  conference  closed  with  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  an  arbitration  case. 


Fifty-nine  Different  Ways  of  Im- 
parting Information  to  Employees  were 
ticked  off  by  a  group  of  industrial  editors  in 
a  brainstorming  session  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  13  editors  met  in  a  com- 
munications workshop  sponsored  by  the 
Management  Institute  of  the  UU^  Extension 
Division  in  October.  They  came  up  with  the 
following  ideas;  house  organs,  billboards, 
reading  racks,  letters,  speeches,  newspapers, 
public  speeches,  meetings  of  employees  and 
supervisors,  payroll  stuffers,  direct  contact, 
recreation  activities,  banquets,  service 
awards,  trips,  movies,  signs,  open  houses, 
radio  and  television,  manuals  and  hand- 
books, contests,  scholarships,  coffee  cups, 
post  cards,  company  tours,  and  so  on. 

Several  of  these  were  then  individually 
analyzed  in  smaller  buzz  groups,  which  de- 
veloped ways  of  implementing  the  ideas. 
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One  group  on  manuals  and  booklets  decided 
on  a  publication  that  would  best  sene  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  the  new  em- 
ployees. It  would  senx  as  a  "company 
Bible."  Here's  what  was  recommended:  a 
looseleaf  binder;  the  use  of  an  index; 
alphabetical  listing  of  material  throughout; 
illustration  and  the  use  of  color;  an  ap- 
pendix on  wages,  benefits,  and  social 
security;  pockets  or  flaps  on  the  covers;  a 
questionnaire  form  in  the  back  for  employee 
response  to  the  booklet  and  the  company 
ideas  it  contains;  pocket  size.  The  entire 
operation — brainstorming,  picking  the  best 
ideas,  buzz  groups,  and  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual media — took  only  t^venty-five  min- 
utes. This  session,  conducted  by  Donald  L. 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  University,  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  two-day  seminar.  Other  pro- 


grams in  the  workshop  included :  "  'Creating 
and  Carrj'ing  Out  an  Effective  Publications 
Policy,"  with  Charles  J.  Morse  leading  the 
discussion.  Morse  is  the  manager  of  publi- 
cations of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Chicago.  "New  Trends  in  Photo 
Journalism"  a  workshop  conducted  by 
George  S.  Bush,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota School  of  Journalism.  "Horizons  in 
Industrial  Editing,"  a  talk  by  Alfred  E. 
Greco,  editor  of  the  "Pullman  News," 
The  Pullman  Company,  Chicago.  "Getting 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Production  Dollar," 
with  Otto  M.  Forkert,  graphic  arts  con- 
sultant, Chicago,  the  discussion  leader. 
"Effective  Communication  Techniques," 
led  by  Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  di- 
rector of  Management  Institute,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Union  Membership  in  the  United 
States  has  more  than  doubled  since  before 
World  War  II,  but  organized  labor's 
numerical  strength  remains  concentrated  in 
a  few  eastern  and  midwestern  states,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The 
study,  made  by  Leo  Troy  of  the  National 
Bureau's  staff,  presents  a  detailed  account 
of  the  distribution  of  union  membership 
among  the  states  in  the  years  1939  and  1953  • 
The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
is  a  nonprofit  institution  founded  in  192.0 
for  scientific  research  into  economic  life. 

This  report  continues  the  studies  of 
union  membership  begun  in  the  early  192.0's 
by  Dr.  Leo  Wolman,  professor  of  Economics 
at  Columbia  University  and  member  of  the 
research  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  This  first  scientific 
effort  to  analyze  union  strength  by  states, 
Mr.  Troy  explains,  was  undertaken  to  fill 
"a  noticeable  gap  in  the  statistics  relating 
to  American  unions." 

Mr.  Troy  found  that  during  the  vast 
growth    of    unions    in    the    fourteen-year 


period,  ten  states  accounted  for  a  majority 
of  union  membership.  In  fact,  the  concen- 
tration increased  from  64%  in  1939  to  67% 
in  1953.  The  top  ten  in  1953  were  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  and  Missouri.  Indiana  had 
joined  the  top  ten  and  Wisconsin  had 
dropped  to  eleventh  place  since  1939.  The 
countr)''s  total  union  membership  grew 
from  6,500,000  in  1939  to  16,2.00,000  in 
1953.  The  ten  leading  states  accounted  for 
nearly  7,000,000  of  the  new  members.  New 
York  had  more  than  x,ooo,ooo  union 
members  by  1953,  and  the  next  five  states 
counted  more  than  1,000,000  each. 

In  percentage  organized,  however, 
Washington  ranked  first;  53%  of  its  non- 
agricultural  workers  were  organized  in 
1953.  The  least  unionized  was  North  Caro- 
lina, with  S%.  New  York's  union  members, 
the  greatest  in  absolute  numbers,  accounted 
for  34%  of  the  state's  nonagricultural 
working  force.  The  national  average  was 
just  under  33%. 

Nationally   the   center   of  gravity   of 
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union  membership  moved  westward  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  to  the  East  North 
Central  states.  In  1939  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  accounted  for  19%  of  total  member- 
ship in  the  country,  and  the  East  North 
Central  for  15%.  By  1953,  the  share  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
had  risen  to  x8%,  while  that  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  declined  to 
x6%.  This  geographic  shift  corresponded 
with  a  parallel  sectional  movement  in 
manufacturing  employment  and  the  growth 
of  unionism  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Troy  found  that  nine  unions  were 
responsible  for  more  than  half  the  increase 
in  membership.  These  were  the  Automobile 
Workers  (CIO),  Teamsters,  Steelworkers, 
Machinists,  Carpenters,  Electrical  Workers 
(AFL),  the  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Bar- 
tenders Union,  and  the  Ladies  Garment 
Workers.  Further,  in  the  states  that  ac- 
counted for  a  majority  of  the  national  gain, 
these  unions  claimed  an  even  greater  share 
of  the  aggregate  increase. 

Where  metals  industries  represent  a 
large  proportion  of  total  employment,  the 
extent  of  organization  is  high.  Where  tex- 
tiles or  chemicals  are  important,  the  state 
usually  ranks  lower  in  the  degree  of  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Troy  found  some  departures 
from  this  pattern,  however.  Regional  differ- 
ences in  the  growth  of  unionism  by  industry 
also  govern  the  extent  of  organization.  This 
is  apparent,  for  example,  when  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  are  compared  with 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  all  these 
states,  textile  manufacturing  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  employment.  About  60% 
of  the  textile  workers  in  Massachusetts 
were  union  members  in  1953,  as  against  3% 
in  Georgia  and  6%  and  7%  respectively  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  is  located  at 
z6i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


Merit  Scholarships  from  American 
Business  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication 
put  out  by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 


Corporation,  1580  Sherman  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois.  The  booklet  describes  the 
work  of  the  corporation.  According  to  the 
release  about  the  booklet,  the  most  inten- 
sive talent  hunt  in  our  nation's  history 
began  October  2.1  with  the  testing  of  300,000 
senior  students  in  14,000  high  schools.  The 
examination,  called  the  "Scholarship  Quali- 
fying Test,"  is  the  first  hurdle  in  the  1958 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program.  More 
than  $4  million  in  Merit  Scholarships, 
including  those  granted  by  some  70  business 
and  industrial  companies,  were  at  stake. 

The  nationwide  competition  is  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  on  behalf  of  companies,  foun- 
dations, professional  societies,  and  even 
individuals  who  sponsor  the  awards.  Merit 
Scholarships  are  named  after  the  companies 
and  other  private  groups  that  provide  them, 
the  largest  sponsor  being  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation,  which  awards  100  of  these 
scholarships  annually  at  a  total  investment 
of  $500,000.  The  sponsoring  organizations 
include  such  nationally  known  names  as 
International  Business  Machines,  National 
Distillers  and  Chemical  Corporation,  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass, 
McGraw-Hill,  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Time  In- 
corporated, Gulf  Oil,  and  many  others. 

A  Merit  Scholarship  provides  its 
winner  with  the  funds  he  needs  to  attend 
the  college  of  his  choice  for  four  years. 
Family  resources,  summer  earnings  of  the 
student,  and  college  costs  are  all  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  that  accom- 
panies each  award.  The  grants  to  the  Merit 
Scholars  vary  from  a  minimum  honorary 
award  of  $100  a  year  for  the  four  college 
years  to  over  $1,000  a  year  in  cases  of  great 
need.  The  average  student's  stipend  is  about 
$650  a  year. 

Each  Merit  Scholar  selects  the  ac- 
credited college  he  prefers  to  attend.  Since 
tuition  does  not  cover  the  actual  cost  of 
educating  a  student,  each  Merit  Scholarship 
includes  an  educational  supplement  for  the 
college  to  help  it  defray  its  costs  in  edu- 
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eating  the  Merit  Scholar.  The  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  was  begun  in 
1955,  based  on  grants  of  $io  million  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  $5cx3  thousand 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  The  program's  nationwide  search  for 
students  of  high  potential  makes  it  possible 
for  companies  to  devote  their  scholarship 
funds  entirely  to  able  students  and  colleges 
and  avoid  the  overhead  costs  of  holding 
separate  competitions.  About  1,400  Merit 
Scholars  selected  in  the  1956  and  1957 
programs  are  now  in  college. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute 
OF  Personnel  Management,  located  at  80 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  EC4,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  \vork  of  this  Institute  which  was 
founded  in  1913 .  It's  aim  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  development  of  personnel  manage- 
ment in  Great  Britain  by  spreading  knowl- 
edge about  those  principles  and  techniques 
which  it  believes  will  develop  better  rela- 
tions within  industry,  and  by  undertaking 
research  to  this  end;  seeking  to  establish 
and  maintain  through  training  and  other 
services  a  high  standard  of  qualification 
among  personnel  officers. 

The  majority  of  the  Institute's  forty 
branches  and  groups  hold  meetings  each 
month.  The  Institute  publishes  a  quarterly 
Journal,  with  a  circulation  of  5,400.  A 
variety  of  pamphlets  are  also  published. 
The  Information  Service  of  the  Institute 
endeavors  to  provide  a  useful  personal 
service  to  members  by  answering  inquiries 
promptly,  by  undertaking  surveys  among  a 
number  of  companies  to  collect  details  of 
good  personnel  management  practice,  and 


by  putting  members  in  touch  with  others 
with  special  knowledge  on  particular 
aspects  of  personnel  management  so  that 
they  may  exchange  information 

The  Institute  is  not  itself  a  research 
body,  but  has  continued  to  assist  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  carrjang  out  research 
projects,  both  by  arranging  introductions 
to  firms  and  by  discussing  information  col- 
lected. A  National  Conference,  a  joint  con- 
ference with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and 
regional  conferences,  are  sponsored  by  the 
Institute.  Short  residential  training  courses 
are  arranged,  and  the  Institute  sets  an  ex- 
amination for  which  last  year  there  were 
seventy-one  candidates.  In  this  way  the 
Institute  helps  to  set  and  maintain  certain 
professional  standards — an  arrangement 
very  often  used  in  England,  where  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  for 
instance,  fills  a  similar  function.  Finally,  the 
Institute  maintains  an  appointments  service. 


The  Institute  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  recently  published  five  new 
pamphlets  in  its  reprint  series.  They  are: 
The  Union  Business  Agent  Looks  at  Col- 
lective Bargaining,  by  Hjalmar  Rosen  and 
R.  A.  H.  Rosen;  Union-Management  Rela- 
tions in  Italy;  by  Ross  Stagner;  Labor  Rela- 
tions in  Postwar  Germany,  by  William  H. 
McPherson;  The  Meaning  of  Work  in  an 
Age  of  Automation,  by  Bernard  Karsh;  and 
Personality  Variables  and  Role  in  a  Union 
Business  Agent  Group,  by  Hjalmar  Rosen 
and  R.  A.  H.  Rosen.  The  address  of  the 
Institute  is  704  South  Sixth  Street,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  National  TV  Audience  is  Get- 
ting AN  Insight  into  the  Field  of  In- 
dustrial Journalism  by  way  of  a  current 
Christopher  Program,  according  to  the 
International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors. 
Matthew  B    CafFrey  of  Combustion  Engi- 


neering, Inc.,  New  York,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council,  has  been  appearing  in  a  filmed 
interview  with  the  Rev.  James  Keller, 
Director  of  the  Christophers,  on  various  TX 
stations  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Caffrev  is  the  assistant  editor  of 
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The  Flame,  one  of  his  company's  employee 
publications.  The  Flame  is  mailed  to  the 
homes  of  Combustion's  more  than  1,000 
employees  of  the  New  York  home  office. 
Combustion  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Magazine  Institute. 

Asked  about  opportunities  in  the  field 
of  industrial  journalism,  ^'Ir.  Caffrey  said 
that  in  his  opinion  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  field  are  very  good.  "The  field  is 
always  looking  for  good  writing  talent,"  he 
said.  "There  are  over  7,000  company  publi- 
cations in  this  country  with  a  total  circula- 
tion approaching  fifty  millions. ' ' 

Mr.  Caffrey  discussed  the  purposes  of  an 
industrial  publication  and  how  his  company 
achieves  them  through  a  variety  of  articles 
in  The  Flame.  He  also  discussed  opportuni- 
ties in  the  field  for  teenagers  and  encouraged 
them  to  give  some  thought  to  this  profes- 
sion, offering  suggestions  on  how  to  enter. 

Mr.  Caffrey  concluded  by  stating  the 
place  occupied  by  the  International  Council 
of  Industrial  Editors  in  the  industrial  publi- 
cation field,  and  directed  those  in  the  TV 
audience  where  to  write  for  information. 


Education  is  the  Theme  for  the 
October  issue  of  USS  Westerners,  published 
for  the  employees  of  Columbia-Geneva 
Steel  Division  and  Columbia  Iron  Mining 
Company  and  their  families.  Rockwell 
Hereford  is  the  manager  of  employee  publi- 
cations with  offices  at  12.0  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  California.  Three  un- 
usual modern  schools  of  steel  are  pictured 
on  the  back  cover.  The  feature  article,  called 
"The  Whole  Town's  Talking  About  Edu- 
cation for  Johnny,"  pictures  several  differ- 
ent employees  and  their  children,  and  car- 
ries extensive  interviews  with  the  families. 
Some  of  the  questions  answered  by  the 
parents  in  the  article  are;  what  do  you 
think  the  average  person  can  do  to  improve 
the  school  situation  where  he  lives?;  the 
cry  all  over  the  nation  is  for  more  and  better 
teachers,  do  you  think  the  problem  as 
urgent  as  some  people  would  have  us  be- 


lieve?; there  is  much  talk  lately  about  urging 
young  people  to  stay  in  school,  do  you  think 
this  is  good  advice? 

An  editorial  titled  "Know  Your 
Schools",  by  the  president  of  the  company, 
starts  out,  "I  have  long  held  that  one  of  the 
most  important  civic  activities  for  indi- 
viduals in  industr}'  is  taking  an  active 
interest  in  local  schools.  As  citizens,  tax- 
payers, and  most  importantly  as  fathers  and 
mothers  or  grandparents,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard."  This  is  a  good 
theme  which  can  be  used  well  in  many 
ways. 


A  Series  of  Delightful  Oil  Paint- 
ings, including  a  colorful  cover,  brightens 
the  fall  number  of  The  Lamp,  published  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
The  pictures  are  of  Switzerland  and  illus- 
trate an  article  on  a  tour  of  the  country  by 
postal  bus.  In  another  piece,  called  "An 
Engineer  Goes  Abroad,"  the  experience  of 
living  and  working  in  a  foreign  land,  with 
all  its  new  excitements  and  difficulties,  is 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  International 
Petroleum  employee  and  his  family,  now 
making  their  home  in  Cartagena,  Colombia. 
Vivid  photographs  vitalize  the  text.  This 
kind  of  article  can  be  most  helpful  in  a 
company  which  often  must  send  employees 
abroad. 


The  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Recreational  Association  publishes  The 
All  A-Board,  a  neat,  four-page  news  sheet. 
Wide  spacing  between  columns  and  well- 
arranged  stories  make  the  paper  easy  to 
read  and  attractive  to  look  at.  The  Sep- 
tember-October issue  annoimces  that  a  new 
and  expanded  training  and  development 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
policy  provides  for  employee  and  super- 
visory training  as  well  as  for  executive  de- 
velopment. The  new  training  policy  re- 
sulted from  a  series  of  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Task  Force.  The  Task 
Force  proposals  were  based  on  a  year-long 
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studv  of  the  Board's  training  problems  con- 
ducted by  a  special  committee  on  super- 
visory training  and  morale.  As  required  by 
the  new  policy,  each  of  the  Board's  bureaus, 
offices,  and  regions  is  planning  a  long-range 
training  program.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  headquarters  at  844  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Arthur  A.  Daitch  is  the  editor 
of  the  All  A-Board. 


An  Innovation  that  Speeds  Work 
AND  Cuts  Cost  is  described  in  a  short 
article  in  Texins,  publication  of  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.,  Darleene  White,  editor. 
The  brief  item  makes  a  good  point,  that 
training  in  work  simplification  pays  off. 
The  piece  explains  that  two  engineers  in  the 
transformer  section  are  working  "smarter, 
not  harder,"  because  an  innovation  of 
theirs  is  saving  hundreds  of  hours  of  process 
time  and  many  dollars  in  equipment  re- 
placement. The  new  process  is  clearly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  two  photo- 
graphs. The  conclusion:  "Ken,  who  was 
enrolled  in  the  first  work  simplification  class 
at  TI,  and  Lloyd,  who  attended  another 
early  class,  have  found  there  is  no  time 
limit  for  putting  the  methods  they  learned 
into  action."  This  piece  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  fine  example  of  a  way  in  which  a  company 
magazine  can  implement  the  work  of  the 
personnel  department.  A  concrete  example, 
giving  figures  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the 
practical  value  of  a  training  program  helps 
those  now  in  training  to  apply  their  new 
knowledge,  and  should  make  all  employees 
think  their  jobs  over  with  an  eye  to  im- 
provement. 


Money  is  Funny,  according  to  Teti  J 
Neti's,  edited  by  Don  Alexander  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  "Money  is  funny  stuff.  If  you 
doubt  it,  you  should  talk  to  the  Fed's 
money  department  personnel  and  learn  some 
of  the  strange  and  humorous  circumstances 


they  encounter  when  people  are  mixed  with 
money."  A  number  of  amusing  incidents 
follow,  bringing  in  the  names  of  employees 
concerned.  For  instance;  "Money  turned  in 
for  redemption  at  Omaha  once  helped  solve 
a  murder  case  in  Missouri.  When  Bob 
Cunningham,  now  personnel,  was  in  the 
money  department,  a  man  brought  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  national  bank  notes 
and  gold  certificates  to  be  redeemed." 
Sorr)'  there  isn't  room  to  quote  the  rest  of 
the  dramatic  tale  here.  Again,  "A  burlap 
bag  full  of  country  lane  landed  at  the 
Denver  window  some  time  ago,  Hartley 
Hinton,  department  manager,  recalls.  A 
young  couple  had  put  their  summer's 
earnings  in  one  of  two  coal  buckets,  and 
then  proceeded  to  bum  the  wrong  bucket 
and  throw  the  ashes  on  the  road.  No  relief 
is  granted  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  when  currency  is  totally  destroyed." 


The  "Why  "  of  Recent  Organization 
Changes  is  made  clear  in  an  article  in  Fleer 
Flashes,  (Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Betty  Anne  Rizzotte,  editor) 
by  Norman  P.  Hutson,  president.  He  starts 
off  informally,  "Mention  was  made  in  the 
October  Flashes  of  the  changes  in  company 
officers.  Those  changes  were  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  changes  in  job  assign- 
ments which  are  described  in  this  issue.  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  about  the  thinking  in  back 
of  these  changes.  First,  I'd  like  to  explain 
a  little  bit  about  some  general  principles  of 
business  organization  which  apply  to  all 
corporations.  "  He  goes  on  to  do  so,  and 
then  points  out  that  he  found  he  needed 
more  time  to  think  and  plan  ahead.  The 
changes  made  provided  this  time,  and  also 
made  it  possible  to  train  a  number  of  the 
younger  employees  who  will  normally  be 
the  next  generation  of  management.  The 
message  is  friendly  and  easy  to  understand, 
and  should  help  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
changes.  This  is  a  fine  use  of  a  company 
magazine 


HELP  WANTED 

Personnel  Practices  Supervisor.  An  cight-ycar-old  multi- 
plant,  international  company,  already  a  leader  in  its  field,  is 
seeking  a  man  under  55  to  assist  Section  Manager  in  corporate 
staff  personnel  department  in  the  southeast.  A  minimum  ol 
five  years  personnel  experience  required.  Corporation  staff 
personnel  experience  desirable  but  not  mandatory.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  543. 


Personnel  Specialist  for  Administrative  and  Technical  work 
in  Personnel  Research.  PhD  or  equivalent.  Broad  industrial 
personnel  experience  preferred.  Added  experience  with  quali- 
tative and/or  sociometric  techniques  desirable.  Salary  open. 
Will  work  in  development  division  of  personnel  department 
of  Sandia  Corporation,  engaged  in  research  and  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  AEC.  Write  to  Staff  Employment 
Section  50},  Sandia  Corporation,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Relations:  8  years  experience  all  phases,  includ- 
ing union  contract  negotiations  and  administration,  griev- 
ance procedure,  employment,  job  evaluation,  foreman  train- 
ing. Multi-plant  experience.  BS  Cornell,  M.A.  Age  5}, 
married,  two  children.  Salary  $10,000.  Reply  Box  530 


Personnel  Assistant:  I  have  a  desire  to  move  up  from  my 
present  position  and  can  offer  four  years  of  experience  in  most 
phases  of  industrial  personnel  work  with  a  fully  integrated 
company  of  72.5.  B.S.  degree  with  graduate  study,  veteran, 
married,  with  diversified  interests.  Age  31.  Best  personal 
and  business  references.  Reply  Box  537. 


Have  Specialty  :  Will  travel  to  assist  workers  not  yet  adapted 
to  modern  industrial  conditions  to  develop  into  disciplined 
working  force  without  all  the  growing  pains.  Adequate 
peripheral  experience  to  carry  office  administrative  tasks 
along  with  personnel  and  to  handle  "imported"  staff.  Now 
abroad.  Available  nearly  anywhere  after  March  195S.  Reply 
Box  538. 


Labor  Relations:  Practicing  Attorney.  Five  years  experi 
encc  in  representing  all  major  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and  two 
major  C.I.O.  industrial  unions.  Extensive  experience  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  grievance  procedure,  and  arbitration. 
LX.B.  Degree,  University  of  Oklahoma.  36  years  of  age, 
married  and  children.  Desire  position  with  a  Company. 
Reply  Box  54c. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations;  Young  college  grad 
(age  33)  married,  no  children,  with  MBA  and  i  year  of  law- 
school  plus  7  years  diversified  experience  in  all  phases  of 
labor  relations,  selection  and  placement,  technical  recruiting, 
safety,  and  personnel  administration  seeks  position  with 
future.  Currently  earning  $9100.  Will  consider  challenging 
position  at  $8000.  minimum.  Available  with  i  month's 
notice  to  relocate  anywhere.  Complete  resume  on  request. 
Reply  Box  541. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Experience  in  all  phases 
including  labor  relations  in  large  firm  and  direction  of  per- 
sonnel department  in  small  company.  B.S.  and  year  of  grad- 
uate study  with  outstanding  scholastic,  extra-curricular,  and 
leadership  record  at  major  university.  Prefer  location  in 
Southeast  or  East  with  expanding  company.  Age  36.  Reply 
Box  541. 


Person.nel-Industrial  Relations  Position:  Six  years  of 
diversified  experience  at  staff  and  supervisory  level  in  Per- 
sonnel Division  of  large  company.  Experience  in  all  phases  of 
personnel  administration  including  Labor  Relations,  Em- 
ployment, Safety,  Job  Evaluation  and  Salary  Administration. 
BS  degree,  age  36,  salary  $8,000.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  544. 


Management  Development  and  Training  Director:  Offers 
mature  and  original  thinking  to  cteate  the  program  you 
want,  for  results  that  meet  your  management-manpower  and 
manager-performance  objectives.  Reply  Box  545. 


Seeking  Personnel  Position  with  increasing  responsibility. 
Experience  in  many  phases  of  personnel:  testing,  clerical 
training,  design  of  management  development  and  appraisal 
program,  recruitment,  public  relations,  employment.  Six- 
years  with  large  multiplant  industry.  Also  six  years  teaching 
experience.  Would  like  position  with  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  a  growing  company.  Present  position:  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  personnel  manager  of  plant  with  6000 
employees.  M.A.  degree,  age  36,  willing  to  relocate.  Re.sume 
and  top  references  upon  request.  Reply  Box  546. 


Five  Years  Major  Compa.ny  Employment,  management 
development,  testing,  grievance  investigation,  organization 
planning,  training;  part-time  university  instructor;  pub- 
lished, fluent  writer;  31,  M.A.,  $7150  at  present,  staff  or 
plant  opportunity   Reply  Box  547. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted /or  this  section  at  iOi  a  tine  Jor  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  turn  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.  O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Conference  Calendar 

MARCH 

10-14     Hollywood,  Florida.  Hollywood  Beach  Hotel 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers .  30th  Institute  on  Industrial  Relations. 
NAM,  2.  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

19     New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University.  Strathcona  &  Woolsey  Halls. 

Connecticut  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Robert  M.  Engberg, 
Chairman,  c/o  Wallace  Silversmiths,  Wallingford. 

xo     Dallas,  Texas,  The  Statler-Hilton. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  zx,  N.  Y. 

17-19     Detroit,  Mich.  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  loth  Anniversary  Meeting.  Wil- 
liam Forrester,  Secretary- Treasurer,  c/o  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh, 
30,  Pa. 

APRIL 

March     St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel 

31     American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Association.  Annual  Convention.  Miss  Marie 
Apr.  3         Bergmann,  5040  Grace  Ave.,  St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

15-16     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel 

California  Personnel  Management  Association.  39th  Pacific  Coast  Management 
Conference.  CPMA,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

17-18     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

University  of  Minnesota.  i6th  Annual  Industrial  Relations  Conference.  George 
W.  England,  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis 14,  Minn. 

24-15     Knoxville,  Tenn.  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel. 

University  of  Tennessee.  2.1st  Annual  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel  Confer- 
ence. Roy  F.  Center,  Jr.  Coordinator  of  Conferences,  loi  Perkins  Hall, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2.4-2.5     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Statler 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  (13th)  Management  Engineering 
Conference.  SAM,  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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My  Recent  Visits  to  Toronto  have  turned 
up  some  matters  which  have  struck  me 
with  sufficient  force  to  make  me  think  they 
may  be  of  interest  to  others.  The  first  is  on 
the  humorous  side.  It  seems  that  a  good 
many  visitors  come  from  the  States  every 
year  for  business  and  for  recreation,  and 
most  of  them  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  Canadian  money  is  worth  more 
than  American.  The  storj-  going  the  roimds 
is  that  someone  asked  a  Toronto  merchant 
whether  Americans  minded  paying  the 
foreign  exchange.  "Oh,  no,"  he  replied. 
"These  Americans  don't  understand  foreign 
exchange.  They  think  they  are  paying  a 
sales  tax  and  are  quite  happy  about  it." 

On  the  serious  side,  the  Canadians 
couldn't  understand  why  our  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  let  a  team  of  Russian 
hockey  players  land  at  Idlewild  airfield  in 
New  York  City  long  enough  to  exchange 
to  a  Canadian  plane.  Instead  they  had  to 
get  off  at  Gander  and  wait  nearly  14  hours 
for  a  Canadian  plane  to  come  after  them. 
The  hockey  players  have  been  creating  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  Canada  and  make 
the  Canadians  feel  that  this  is  an  important 
contribution  to  better  international  under- 
standing. I  am  as  puzzled  as  they  are  why 
our  State  Department  takes  such  a  desperate 
view  of  the  Russians  touching  American 
soil  even  for  two  hours. 

I  hadn't  previously  spent  much  time 
in  Toronto  for  a  good  many  years,  so  per- 
haps it  is  not  surprising  that  a  number  of 
things  impressed  me.  Perhaps  the  first  of 
these  was  the  orderliness,  and  the  courtesy 
of  people  on  the  streets  everA^^vhere. 
Toronto's  subway  was  an  eye-opener. 
While  it  is  not  a  gigantic  system,  running 
as  it  does  for  about  four  miles,  it  is  an  im- 
portant arter>'  for  suburban  traffic.  It  is  the 
quietest,  cleanest,  best-run  subway  I  have 
ever  seen  and  they  tell  me  it  actually  makes 


a  profit.  It  puts  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
completelv  to  shame,  particularly  for 
cleanliness  and  for  orderliness  in  the  rush 
hour.  There  is  none  of  the  disagreeable 
pushing  and  gouging  that  one  encovmters 
in  New  York  at  ever)-  busy  period. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  how  many 
immigrants  Canada  has  been  absorbing  in 
recent  years  and  how  well  it  is  being  done, 
both  in  careful  selection  and  effective  as- 
similation. I  am  looking  forward  to  other 
visits  to  Canada  in  the  near  future. 


There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  he  accomftisbed  if  it  does  not  matter 
who  gets  the  crtiiit." 

Anonymous  quote 
from  Walter  G.  Cowan 


Phillip  B.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  recently  made 
a  talk  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America,  where  he 
said  that  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  American  industry  should  get  to- 
gether to  resist  "excessive  and  therefore  un- 
earned wage  increases  ".  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  felt  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  often-made  charge  that  the  big 
pattern-setting  companies  have  been  feeding 
inflation  by  bowing  to  wage  demands  that 
go  beyond  increases  in  productivity  simply 
because  they  can  cover  their  increased  costs 
by  higher  prices.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  some  higher  social  and  in- 
dustrial responsibility  on  the  pan  of  big 
companies  and  Mr.  Reed  has  put  the  case 
rather  well . 


Recently'  I  Stumbled  onto  an  Idea 
Which  to  Me,  at  Least,  Was  New.  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  a  couple  of  officers  who  are  responsible 
only  to  the  president.  Yet,  since  he  hasn't 
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much  time  for  them,  they  often  take  their 
problems  to  another  senior  officer  who  in 
this  capacity  is  referred  to  sometimes  as 
the  "Conference  Officer." 

On  a  recent  trip  to  San  Francisco  I 
discovered  that  the  Bank  of  America 
has  recently  adopted  a  similar  plan.  Joe 
Williams  tells  me  it  resembles  a  plan  de- 
veloped at  Standard  Oil  of  California.  At 
Bank  of  America,  there  are  twelve  coun- 
selors who  are  among  the  ablest  and  the 
most  successful  men  in  the  bank.  They  have 
been  or  will  be  relieved  of  all  administrative 
or  managerial  duties  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  "President's  Cabinet."  As  such,  each  is 
assigned  to  keep  informed  in  detail  on  the 
affairs  of  one  or  more  of  the  14  operating 
divisions  of  the  company.  The  heads  of 
these  departments  however,  are  responsible 
only  to  the  president. 

The  function  of  the  Cabinet  is  to  advise 
the  president  on  major  policy  and  planning 
matters  and  to  give  him  information  on  any 
detailed  questions  he  may  ask  regarding  the 
operations  of  the  company.  Each  Cabinet 
member,  therefore,  is  expected  to  be  inti- 
mately familiar  with  all  of  the  operating 
problems  of  the  division  assigned  to  him. 
The  administrative  head  of  the  division  for 
which  he  is  an  adviser  is  expected  to  counsel 
with  him  on  matters  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  president.  If 
these  two  men  cannot  resolve  the  problem, 
then  the  division  head  may  go  direct  to  the 
president.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  he 
will  not  go  to  the  president  unless  it  is 
unavoidable. 

This  is  a  device  intended  to  relieve  the 
president  of  direct  supervision  over  the 
officers  of  the  bank  represented  by  the  14 
administrative  heads.  Instead,  the  Cabinet 
keeps  more  fully  informed  on  operating 
detail  than  the  president  could  be  expected 
to  do,  and  are  available  for  him  at  any 
time  on  questions  that  may  be  raised.  Their 
principal  concern,  aside  from  being  kept 
informed  on  matters  of  operations,  is  to 
interest  themselves  in  future  plans  and 
policy-making. 


This  plan  of  organization  provides 
what  I  have  always  thought  every  presi- 
dent needs;  namely,  two  judgments  on  every 
problem.  This  program  has  been  in  effect 
in  the  Bank  of  America  for  only  a  few 
months  but  has  been  operating  at  Standard 
Oil  of  California  for  about  three  years,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  one  at  du  Pont  com- 
pany for  many  years. 


The  biggest  block  to  personal  communication  is  man  s  inability 
to  listen  intelligently,  unJerstandingly,  and  skillfully  to  anothr 
person. 

F.  J.  Roethlisbcrgcr 

in  Human  Relations  for  Management 

(Harper) 


"Booksellers  too  Bogged  Down  to 
DO  Creative  Job."  I  have  time  only  to  skim 
some  of  the  publications  that  cross  my  desk, 
and  am  glad  I  didn't  miss  this  heading  in 
Publishers'  Weekly.  My  immediate  thought 
was  that  in  many  instances  "personnel 
managers"  could  be  substituted  for  "book- 
sellers", and  that  the  bogged-down  state  of 
so  many  personnel  practitioners  may  partly 
explain  the  current  dissatisfaction  of  some 
administrators  with  their  companies'  per- 
sonnel management. 

Personnel  directors  are  gradually 
achieving  some  recognition  as  "profes- 
sionals." The  number  of  personnel  vice 
presidents  is  growing  from  year  to  year; 
more  and  more,  the  personnel  and  the  in- 
dustrial relations  man  are  recognized  as — 
at  least  potentially — worthy  of  top  man- 
agement status.  But  a  disproportionate 
number  of  personnel  people  are  still  "too 
bogged  down  to  do  a  creative  job,"  too 
immersed  in  "techniques"  (that  much- 
abused  word!)  and  routine  to  have  time  to 
think.  Without  long-range  thinking  and 
planning,  how  can  any  man  make  the 
creative  and  vital  contribution  to  a  com- 
pany's profits  and  progress  that  would  tag 
him  as  a  real  top-flight  manager  rather  than 
merely  a  glad-hander  or  pencil  pusher? 

What  remedy  would  I  prescribe?  Better 
organization.    The    elimination    of    non- 
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essentials.  Serious  thinking  about  true  and 
important  objectives  and  the  way  to  reach 
them.  No  matter  how  ideas  may  change 
about  the  management  of  people  at  work, 
manpower  is,  and  will  remain,  the  most 
critical  element  in  any  organization.  As 
long  as  people  are  necessary  to  run  a  business 
there  will  always  be  a  personnel  job  for 
someone  in  every  company,  whether  that 
someone  be  the  chief  himself  or  a  lieuten- 
ant. If  you  are  that  someone,  what  you 
make  of  your  job  is  up  to  you.  Don't  get 
bogged  down.  Do  a  creative  job. 

One  way  to  organize  so  that  you'll 
have  time  to  do  a  creative  job  was  suggested 
by  Dale  Purves  in  the  lead  article  of  our 
November  1957  number.  His  proposal  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


"The  kind  of  success  that  turns  a  man's  head  always  leaves  him 

facing  in  the  wrong  direction." 

from  Wchingcr  Service 
Personnil-ities 


Who  is  the  Company?  asks  a  quick 
quiz  in  the  October  Bendix  News,  put  out  by 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Kansas 
City  Division.  Illustrated  with  drawings, 
and  with  the  questions  printed  in  heavy 
type,  the  piece  is  eye-catching  and  thought- 
provoking.  It  begins,  "How  many  times 
have  you  heard  someone  refer  to  'the 
company'  as  if  it  were  one  person  or  a  small 
group  of  persons?  How  often  have  you 
heard  that  you  and  "the  company'  are  in 
conflict — or  that  its  interests  are  not  the 
same  as  yours?  To  determine  how  true  or 
false  these  ideas  are,  let's  try  to  find  out 
exactly  who  or  what  'the  company'  is." 
The  questions:  is  it  building  and  machinery? 
is  it  your  supervisor?  is  it  top  management? 
is  it  the  board  of  directors?  is  it  the  stock- 
holders? is  it  you?  Each  is  answered  con- 
cisely, and  in  the  affirmative.  The  conclu- 
sion: it's  all  of  us  working  together  as  a 
team. 


Everybody  Is  in  Favor  of  High 
Income  and  Low  Prices  and  consequently 
everyone  is  against  inflation.  Some  politics 
is  built  on  the  obvious  appeal  of  anything 
that  promises  to  moderate  inflation.  The 
latest  public  relations  promotion  issued  by 
the  U.A.W.,  therefore,  is  quite  appropri- 
ately headed  "Details  of  the  UAW's  Posi- 
tive and  Practical  Proposal  to  Stop  Infla- 
tion." This  is  a  16-page  well  printed  outline 
of  the  correspondence  between  UAW  and 
the  automobile  companies,  largely  based 
on  the  UAW's  original  proposal  that  the 
automobile  companies  reduce  car  prices 
$100,  in  return  for  which  the  UAW  prom- 
ised to  "take  this  into  account"  in  their 
next  wage  demands.  I  read  this  pamphlet 
upon  its  arrival  in  early  December  and  as  I 
looked  through  it,  I  came  on  this  state- 
ment: 

"Through  extortionate  prices  American 
consumers  have  made  compulsory  invest- 
ments to  finance  the  expansion  of  these 
three  giant  corporations  without  receiving 
any  equity  in  them  or  any  return  on  their 
involuntary  investment." 

The  whole  argument  rests  on  the 
claim  that  car  prices  have  been  "extortion- 
ate" but  no  substantial  proof  is  offered 
that  this  is  so.  And  who  benefits  most 
when  a  company  makes  good  profits?  Two 
groups:  the  employees  and  the  stock- 
holders. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
employees  of  the  auto  companies  have 
done  well.  What  is  the  UAW  trying  to  do? 
Kill  the  goose  that  lays  these  golden 
eggs? 


Employee  Meetings — Cornerstone 
of  Effective  Communications 


By  Robert  E.  Sibson 

Personnel  Manager 

Schick  Incorporated,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


POTENTIALLY,  the  employee  meeting  has 
many  advantages  which  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  method  of  communi- 
cating with  employees.  Yet,  relatively  few 
companies  use  them.  This  is  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  importance  which  is 
assigned  to  communications  today  and  the 
amount  of  effort  and  money  devoted  to 
communicating. 

The  first  advantage  of  the  employee 
meeting  is  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  com- 
munication medium.  Most  employees  can 
learn  more  in  a  given  amount  of  time  from 
information  presented  orally  than  they  can 
from  the  same  material  put  in  writing. 
Furthermore,  reading  abilities  vary  greatly 
among  employees  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
write  effectively  for  all.  Finally,  employee 
meetings  are  more  efficient  than  other  forms 
of  oral  presentation  because  of  the  greater 
communication  skills  of  trained  meeting 
leaders,  and  because  of  the  possible  use  of 
various  training  aids  in  meetings. 

Employee  meetings  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  insuring  exposure.  All  employees 
who  attend  meetings  at  least  hear  what  is 
said,  whereas  many  employees  may  not 
even  read  printed  material.  Then  too,  man- 
agement can  be  more  certain  that  all  em- 
ployees get  the  same  information  when 
presented  through  meetings  instead  of 
through  line  supervisors,  who  may  vary  in 
their  underst.mding  of  important  informa- 
tion and  who  certainly  vary  in  their  ability 
to  pass  it  on. 

The  flexibility  of  employee  meetings, 
plus  the  opportunity  for  open  discussion 


The  employee  meeting  can  be  a  most 
effective  means  of  communication  with 
your  people.  But  there's  far  more  to 
putting  on  a  fruitful  meeting  than 
merely  getting  a  group  together  and 
having  someone  talk  to  them.  For  one 
thing,  the  leader  should  be  a  respected 
member  of  management  who  has  the 
authority  to  give  straight  answers  to 
questions,  and  even  to  extemporise  if 
necessary.  Such  meetings,  says  the 
author,  may  not  be  for  you,  but  at  least 
they  merit  your  serious  consideration. 


with  questions  and  answers,  can  also  insure 
greater  understanding.  A  skilled  leader  can 
get  the  feel  of  the  group  and  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  whether  or  not  he  is  getting 
his  information  across.  He  can  review  and 
summarize  when  necessary,  and  take  the 
opportunity  presented  by  questions  to 
re -emphasize  major  points. 

There  are  a  number  of  ancillary,  though 
very  important,  possible  advantages  in 
employee  meetings.  As  an  example,  they 
can  play  a  positive  roll  in  grievance  han- 
dling. They  give  a  chance  to  air  both  the 
"petty"  grievances  which  employees  may 
be  reluctant  to  process  through  the  normal 
grievance  machinery,  and  to  answer  general 
questions  and  complaints  about  company 
policies. 

Employee  meetings  also  enable  man- 
agement   to    get    information    from    em- 
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ployees.  This  information  may  come  as 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  policies  or 
operations.  It  may  come  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  complaints,  or  just  in  the 
reaction  of  employees  to  points  covered. 
Finally,  the  employee  meeting  is  also  an 
excellent  opportunity,  and  sometimes  the 
only  opportunity,  for  some  members  of  top 
management  to  deal  regularly,  face-to-face 
with  all  employees.  This  brings  the  man- 
agement closer  to  the  views  of  the  employ- 
ees, which  can  be  of  great  value. 

Because  of  these  unique  advantages,  the 
employee  meeting  is  probably  the  most 
effective  single  means  of  communicating 
important  information  to  employees.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  meetings  can  ac- 
complish the  communications  job  alone. 
Each  method  of  communication  has  its 
values,  and  companies  which  have  enjoyed 
the  greatest  success  with  employee  meet- 
ings have  carefully  integrated  them  with 
other  methods.  Thus  employee  meetings 
become  the  cornerstone  of  their  effective 
communications. 

It  is  also  true  that  holding  employee 
meetings  presents  some  problems.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  unwillingness  of  many  companies 
to  face  up  to  these  problems,  or  their  in- 
ability to  cope  with  them,  that  accounts 
for  so  many  companies  failing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  employee  meetings.  While  these 
problems  would,  of  course,  vary  between 
companies,  experience  indicates  that  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following  points: 

What  are  the  company's  objectives  in 
these  meetings? 

What  are  the  basic  requirements  for 
success? 

What    subjects    should    be    covered!* 

How  should  the  meetings  be  con- 
ducted— and  by  whom? 

How  much  do  employee  meetings  cost? 

Objectives     of    Employee    Meetings 

The  determination  of  objectives  is  a 
critical  point.  Without  set  aims,  the  em- 


ployee meetings  can  have  no  direction  and 
the  meeting  leaders  are  left  without  guides; 
nor  can  the  value  of  the  meetings  be  meas- 
ured. Finally,  the  objectives  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  very  subject 
content  of  the  meetings  and  their  format. 

While  there  may  be  reasons  for  vari- 
ations in  the  details,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  most  realistic  and  justifiable  purpose 
of  the  meetings  is  to  gain  employee  ac- 
ceptance of  company  policies  and  programs. 
Acceptance  can  be  gained  only  through 
understanding  of  why  these  policies  and 
programs  are  in  effect,  how  they  work, 
and  how  they  affect  the  employee  on  the 
job. 

This  objective  recognizes  that  em- 
ployees' attitudes  toward  their  work,  their 
receptiveness  to  incentives  for  more  effi- 
ciency, and  their  v/illingness  to  adapt  to 
changes,  are  all  affected  by  their  acceptance 
of  company  policies  and  programs.  Thus, 
this  objective  seeks  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  operations. 

When  planning  meetings  for  this  basic 
purpose,  the  company  is  concerned  with 
explaining  its  operations,  and  the  policies 
and  practices  which  directly  affect  em- 
ployees on  their  job,  even  when  the  appli- 
cations of  those  policies  may  not  always 
be  in  the  immediate  and  direct  interest  of 
the  employees  involved.  When  meetings 
are  run  on  this  basis,  the  intent  is  to  lay 
out  the  policies  and  their  interpretations 
in  front  of  all  employees  and  explain  to 
them  why  these  policies  have  been  put 
into  effect. 

Requirements    for    Successful    Meetings 

After  the  objectives  have  been  es- 
tablished, a  number  of  other  questions  must 
be  resolved  in  order  to  attain  maximum 
results.  While  some  factors  applv  only  to 
certain  companies,  other  requirements  for 
successful  meetings  would  seem  to  apply 
to  all  companies  alike.  These  requirements 
suggest  the  following  questions: 

How  good  are  the  policies  and  pro- 
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grams  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  the 
employee  meetings? 

Will  the  employee  meetings  stir  up 
trouble  by  raising  questions  and  problems 
which    would    not    otherwise    be    raised? 

How  should  the  meeting  leader  go 
about  "selling"  employees  in  these  meet- 
ings? 

Are  the  things  which  are  to  be  covered 
in  employee  meetings  consistent  with  the 
employees'  day-to-day  experiences? 

Will  the  employee  meetings  conflict 
with  existing  employee  relations  programs? 

What  effect  will  such  meetings  have 
upon     the    employees'     line     supervisors? 

One  of  the  more  important  require- 
ments for  successful  meetings  is  that  the 
leader  has  to  have  something  worthwhile 
to  present  and  discuss.  The  employee 
meetings,  of  course,  are  designed  to  gain 
understanding  by  explaining  various  as- 
pects of  the  company  operations  to  em- 
ployees. This  can  only  contribute  toward 
more  effective  company  operations  if,  in 
the  process  of  the  explanation  and  the 
gaining  of  understanding,  employees  grow 
to  accept  what  is  being  done  and  are 
attituded  and  motivated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
company  operations.  This  involves  a  big 
assumption.  It  assumes  that  the  company's 
basic  personnel  and  operational  policies 
are  sound  policies;  that  we  enter  an  em- 
ployee meeting  program  with  something 
to  "sell"  the  employees. 

The  Why-Invite-Trouble  Attitude 

In  this  connection,  some  companies 
have  rejected  employee  meetings  because 
they  believe  such  meetings  might  bring 
up  questions  and  problems  which  other- 
wise wouldn't  be  troublesome.  But  manage- 
ment should  have  learned  by  now  that 
keeping  quiet  about  problems  does  not 
mean  that  they  don't  exist,  and  that  em- 
ployees aren't  very  much  aware  of  them. 
Employees  generally  know  far  more  than 
you  think  they  do,  and  what  they  don't 


know  they  guess.  And  usually  if  they  have 
to  guess  they  tend  to  guess  that  things  are 
much  worse  than  they  really  are.  One  of 
the  very  reasons  for  communication  is  to 
identify  problems,  explore  them  as  they 
really  are,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
magnified. 

Probably  the  most  critical  element  in 
employee  meetings  is  the  manner  in  which 
employees  are  told  about  the  various  sub- 
jects which  are  discussed.  Gaining  under- 
standing among  employees,  or  selling 
employees  on  a  point  of  view,  is  quite 
different  from  most  selling  situations. 
Employees  are  not  receptive  to  high  pressure 
selling.  If  company  meeting  leaders  tend  to 
make  one  mistake  it  is  to  overplay  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  company. 
In  their  enthusiasm  to  gain  whole-hearted 
acceptance,  they  actually  get  a  reaction  of 
paternalism,  disbelief  or  suspicion  because 
of  the  very  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
various  points  are  covered. 

WiisTNTNG  Employees'  Acceptance 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  things 
which  employees  "buy"  and  the  things 
they  accept.  Acceptance  can  only  be  gained 
through  demonstration.  Employees  may 
understand  and  approve  the  things  they 
are  told  in  a  meeting,  but  they  will  not 
accept  the  policy  or  program  unless  they 
see  it  work  fairly  and  logically  in  their 
day-to-day  experience.  It  is  this  experience 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  gains  acceptance. 
Therefore  it  is  important  to  make  sure  that 
the  things  which  employees  hear  in  em- 
ployee meetings  are  consistent  with  what 
they  actually  experience  on  the   job. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  plan  the  meet- 
ings in  such  a  way  that  they  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  employee  re- 
lations program.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
meeting  leader  must  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  allow  any  part  of  the  meetings  to  be 
critical  of  or  to  undermine  the  activities 
of   other   members    of   management.    Nor 
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should  the  meeting  leader  allow  the  em- 
ployee meetings  to  become  a  substitute  for 
day-to-day  communications  with  line  super- 
visors. Employees  will  have  a  tendency 
to  hold  questions  which  they  consider 
important  for  the  employee  meetings.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  encouraged  to  take 
up  day-to-day  questions  with  their  line 
supervisors,  and  the  employee  meeting 
should  be  reserved  for  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  general  interest,  questions  of 
general  company  policy,  and  questions  of 
employee-employer  relations  which  affect 
employees  generally. 

Subjects  Covered  in  Meetings 

It  is  suggested  that  the  subjects  covered 
in  employee  meetings  should  be  job-cen- 
tered; they  should  relate  to  the  employees' 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  those  terms.  While 
a  large  number  of  specific  subjects  would 
fall  into  these  categories,  my  experience 
is  that  employees  are  particularly  interested 
in  seven  basic  items:  Wages  and  Benefits; 
Job  Classifications;  Production  Standards; 
Seniority — governing  layoff,  promotion, 
bumping  and  transfer;  Promotion;  Job 
Assignments,  and  Working  Conditions. 

Employees  are,  of  course,  somewhat 
interested  in  other  subjects.  Many  com- 
panies hold  regular  employee  meetings  to 
discuss  the  company  financial  situation, 
the  sales  outlook,  how  the  various  branches 
of  the  company  operate,  operating  problems 
encountered  by  the  company,  etc.  Just  how 
much  employees  are  interested  in  this  type 
of  information  is  open  to  some  question. 

Certainly  they  are  concerned  with 
company  operations  and  company  plans 
insofar  as  these  affect  their  own  job  situ- 
ation. For  instance,  employees  would 
certainly  be  most  interested  in  information 
about  new  product  lines  or  unusual  in- 
creases in  the  production  rate  of  existing 
products  if  it  affects  their  opportunity  to 
get  ahead,  their  seniority  standing.  But 
most  employees  do  not  have  a  great  deal 


of  interest  in  straight  company  infor- 
mation. It  is  when  we  measure  the  value 
of  the  information  against  such  practical 
considerations  as  the  meeting  costs  that 
subjects  other  than  job-centered  should  be 
examined  closely. 

Format  of  the  Meetings 

There  seems  to  be  almost  as  much 
concern  among  some  of  those  responsible 
for  employee  meetings  with  the  format  of 
the  meetings  as  with  the  information 
which  is  to  be  transmitted  in  these  meet- 
ings. This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  may 
well  detract  from  the  more  important 
aspects  of  employee  meeting  programs. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  way  in 
which  meetings  are  conducted  has  some 
importance.  Visual  aids  of  various  sorts 
can,  for  instance,  be  useful.  They  do  help 
to  get  across  the  points  which  are  being 
discussed  and  their  value  as  educational 
aids  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  But  if 
visual  aids  are  used  they  should  be  designed 
to  assist  the  leader  in  getting  across  the 
points  which  he  wishes  to  discuss  and 
not  primarily  for  entertainment  purposes. 

Probably  the  most  essential  production 
question  is  who  should  conduct  the  meet- 
ings. All  of  the  material  and  methods  which 
have  been  devised  cannot  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  effective  and  articulate  leader. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  skilled 
in  conducting  such  meetings  can  enjoy  con- 
siderable success  with  few  production  aids. 
Aside  from  being  skilled  in  conducting 
meetings,  the  leader  should  be  a  person  of 
substantial  stature  in  the  organization,  so 
that  when  he  commits  himself  on  a  point  it 
is  accepted  as  the  company  point  of  view. 
This  is  particularly  important  if  questions 
and  answers  are  a  part  of  the  program. 
Where  an  employee  asks  a  question,  the 
whole  program  is  undermined  if  the  meet- 
ing leader  must  merely  refer  that  question 
to  some  other  person,  or  if  the  leader  must 
hedge  or  answer  in  a  vague  way. 
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Cost  and  Value 

Many  companies  which  have  recog- 
nized that  there  could  be  some  value  in 
employee  meetings  have  hesitated  to  con- 
duct these  meetings  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial costs  vi'hich  might  be  involved. 
However,  in  making  a  realistic  appraisal, 
the  cost  must  be  measured  against  the 
value  which  is  obtained  from  the  meetings. 
It  is  only  when  the  cost  exceeds  the  dollar 
return  that  the  company  must  ask  whether 
or  not  they  can  afford  the  "luxury."  If 
the  value  exceeds  the  cost,   the  meetings 


are   obviously   not   a    luxury   but   a    good 
dollar  investment  for  the  company. 

In  figuring  the  cost  it  is  also  important 
to  be  realistic.  In  the  case  of  salaried  em- 
ployees, for  instance,  there  is  probably  no 
cost  involved  except  the  time  spent  by  the 
meeting  leader  and  the  very  nominal 
costs  of  somewhat  lowered  production. 
Even  among  hourly-paid  employees,  the 
cost  may  not  be  great.  For  instance,  among 
day-work  employees,  the  difference  in 
production  attainment  may  not  fully  re- 
flect the  time  off  the  job. 
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Kentucky  Personnel  Men  Favor 
Psychology  and  Commerce  Courses 


By  Earl  J.  Kronenberger 

University  Counseling  Service 

and  P.  L.  Mellenbruch 

Professor  of  Psychology 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 


WHAT  training  and  experience  have 
personnel  directors  had?  What  train- 
ing and  experience  do  they  feel  they  should 
have  had  to  better  equip  them  for  their 
work?  We  went  to  the  personnel  managers 
themselves  to  find  the  answers.  Information 
about  their  personal  characteristics  was  also 
obtained  in  order  to  provide  a  broad  basis 
for  interpretation. 

A  brief  one-page  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  all  industries  in  Kentucky  employ- 
ing ioc  or  more  people.  Of  the  159  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out,  65  scorable  (sufficiently 
completed)  returns  were  received;  it  is  from 
these  that  we  make  our  report.  For  purposes 
of  analysis,  the  industries  were  divided  into 
groups  according  to  number  of  employees: 
group  2.  having  loo  to  ^99  employees,  group 
3  having  300  to  499,  and  group  5  having 
500  or  more  employees. 

Of  the  65  personnel  managers,  only 
four  were  women,  with  two  each  in  groups 
1  and  5.  This  would  imply  that  personnel 
management  is  now  considered  predomi- 
nantly a  man's  job. 

As  probably  should  be  expected,  per- 
sonnel directors  in  smaller  plants  averaged 
younger  than  those  in  larger  companies. 
The  mean  ages  were:  group  -l,  37.0;  group 
3,  39.9;  and  group  5,  41.2..  The  differences 
were  not  significant  for  adjacent  groups  2. 
and  3 ,  and  3  and  5 .  However  the  age  differ- 
ence between  groups  i  and  5  was  significant 
at  the  5%  level  of  confidence. 

More  than  80%  of  the  personnel  direc- 


The  bigger  the  compatiy,  the  older  the 
personnel  manager.  M.ore  than  80% 
had  taken  some  college  work;  20%  had 
an  advanced  degree.  Almost  ^ I sths 
became  personnel  men  after  acquiring 
some  supervisory  experience.  Would  you 
say  the  authors'  Kentucky  findings  are 
fairly  representative  of  ivhat  tvould  be 
found  in  your  state! 


tors  who  replied  had  had  some  college 
work.  Slightly  more  than  58%  held  a 
bachelors  degree  and  10%  had  had  work 
beyond  this  degree.  Only  4.6%  had  less 
than  a  high  school  education,  and  these 
were  all  over  35  years  of  age.  It  is  interesting 
that  smaller  companies  had  a  larger  per- 
centage of  college  degree  personnel  direc- 
tors, the  figures  being:  group  2.,  46.1%; 
group  3,  38.0%;  and  group  5,  35.4%.  In  the 
light  of  the  age  distribution  of  personnel 
managers,  this  probably  means  that  those 
entering  personnel  work  in  smaller  organi- 
zations are  younger  persons  who  have  had 
more  education  than  those  in  larger  com- 
panies who  are  now  older,  having  moved 
up  as  the  company  grew  larger. 

In  this  study  we  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  courses  actually  taken  by 
personnel  people  which  they  have  found 
most  helpful  in  their  work,  and  in  the 
courses  which  they  now  consider  desirable 
in  training  personnel  people.  The  accom- 
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Courses  Which  Have  Proved  Helpful  in  Personnel  Work 


Courses 

Group  5 

Gro 

up  3 

Group  1 

Total 

(N 

i8) 

(N 

17) 

(N 

10) 

CN55) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Psychology 

19 

67.8 

II 

64.7 

9 

90.0 

39 

70.9 

Commerce 

19 

67.8 

11 

70.5 

8 

80.0 

39 

70.9 

English 

8 

18.5 

17.6 

4 

40.0 

15 

17.2. 

Law 

3 

10.7 

II. 7 

3 

30.0 

8 

14-5 

Sociology 

2. 

7-1 

17.6 

3 

30.0 

8 

145 

Education 

i 

7-1 

17.6 

I 

10. 0 

6 

10.9 

Public  Speaking 

3 

10.7 

5.8 

2. 

xo.o 

6 

10.9 

Philosophy 

I 

3-5 

17.6 

z 

2.0.0 

6 

10.9 

Pohtical  Science 

II. 7 

i 

3.6 

Miscellaneous 

9 

31. 1 

17.6 

4 

40.0 

16 

19. 0 

panying  table  shows  that  psychology  and 
commerce  courses  have  turned  out  to  be  by 
far  the  most  valuable;  each  subject  received 
more  than  twice  as  many  mentions  as 
English,  the  next  most  helpful  course.  When 
the  respondents  named  courses  which  they 
now  consider  most  desirable  for  the  training 
of  personnel  workers,  psychology  and 
commerce  maintained  their  supremacy;  but 
law  displaced  English  as  the  third  most- 
wanted  course,  and  even  Insurance,  Safety 
and  Health  were  slightly  ahead  of  English 
in  the  voting.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
preparing  the  table  we  listed  under  Com- 
merce some  courses  which  are  sometimes 
listed  under  Psychology,  such  as  personnel 
practices  and  personnel  management. 

Previous  Experience  of  Respondents 

Sixty-five  of  the  managers  who  replied 
told  what  kind  of  work  they  had  been 
doing  before  becoming  personnel  people; 
58%  had  been  supervisors,  2.3%  had  worked 
in  the  plant  on  production,  17%  had  been 
clerks,  15%  had  gone  directly  into  the 
personnel  department.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  named  six  other  kinds  of  work 
experience.  The  study  indicated  that  men 
are  more  likely  to  step  directly  into  person- 
nel work  in  the  larger  companies;  in  smaller 
companies  the  personnel  man  is  more  likely 
to  '"graduate"  from  some  other  job  in  the 
company. 


Forty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  have 
the  title  of  Personnel  Manager  or  Personnel 
Director,  the  first  title  being  a  little  more 
common.  About  X5%  have  Industrial  Rela- 
tions in  their  titles.  Twenty-eight  titles 
appeared  only  once,  but  a  number  of  these 
were  variations  of  the  personnel  manager 
designation.  One  unusual  title  was  "Li- 
censed Practical  Nurse — Factory  Person- 
nel." A  President  and  two  Vice  Presidents 
were  heard  from. 

From  this  study  it  is  obvious  that 
management  today  is  far  from  insisting 
that  personnel  directors  be  professionally 
trained.  Many  companies  are  still  satisfied 
to  accept  a  personable,  pleasant  appearing 
person,  but  without  specialized  or  profes- 
sional training  and  experience,  as  their 
personnel  manager. 


Frequently  the  behavior  of 

a  whole  group  can|be  changed  more  easily  than  that 
of  a  single  worker.  There  are  many  instances  of  em- 
ployees improving  their  job  performance  in  conse- 
quence of  group  discussions  and  group  decisions,  al- 
though efiforts  to  modify  the  attitudes  of  individ- 
ual workers  had  proved  vain.  A  change  which  a  group 
agrees  upon  is  accepted  with  a  completeness  and  en- 
thusiasm it  would  never  get  otherwise.  The  "dynamic" 
factor  enters.  The  something  "extra"  of  morale 
spreads.  The  members  make  a  more  efifective  team 
with  heightened  spirit  and  zeal.  But  this  will  not  be 
done  hurriedly,  for  groups  alter  slowly.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  shortcuts. 

Alfred  J.  Marrow  in 
Making  Management  Human 
(McGraw-HiU) 


Manager  Training  Project 
Meets  Managers  Stated  Needs 


By  Jesse  Lippincott,  Jr. 

Personnel  Manager 

Consumer  Products  Service  Department 

RCA  Service  Company,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  home  office  insurance  specialist 
gathered  his  notes  together  at  the  end 
of  his  45-minute  talk — and  the  veteran 
branch    managers     broke    into    applause. 

Unusual?  It  is  when  you  learn  that  the 
managers  were  attending  a  week-long 
management  conference  under  a  rigid  sched- 
ule that  saw  them  facing  a  battery  of 
lecturers  every  day  from  8 :  30  in  the  morning 
until  10  P.M.  It  becomes  even  more  unusual 
when  you  learn  that  the  insurance  special- 
ist's talk  included  such  miandane  items  as 
employee  hospital  and  surgical  plans, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  accident 
and  sickness  insurance  programs. 

The  key  to  the  enthusiastic  reaction 
from  the  managers,  no  strangers  to  manager 
conferences  during  their  average  eight 
years  with  the  company,  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  hearing  helpful  information: 
information  that  they  needed  and  could  use. 
*        *        * 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  infor- 
mation they  were  getting  was  striking  such 
a  responsive  chord.  Months  before,  during 
the  normal  new-year — new-goals  meetings. 
Vice  President  D.  H.  Kunsman  detected  a 
need  among  his  field  managers  for  better 
understanding  of  forthcoming  programs. 
Consulting  his  staff,  his  observations  were 
confirmed.  There  evolved  the  nucleus  of  a 
training  project  involving  top  and  line 
management,  along  with  home  office  and 
field  experts — aimed  at  the  needs  of  the 
branch  managers. 


The  obvious  way  to  find  out  what 
answers  will  be  most  helpful  to  mana- 
gers is  to  ask  the  managers.  That' s 
what  was  done  here,  zoo  ''needs"  were 
sent  in.  The  author  tells  how  these  were 
boiled  down  to  80  which  could  be 
covered  in  the  five  long  working  days  al- 
lotted to  each  group,  how  conference 
leaders  tvere  prepared,  and  how  the 
project  was  organized  in  general. 


There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
managers,  charged  with  operating  the 
various  television  service  branches  of  the 
company,  showed  an  awareness  of  the  1957 
goals.  But  did  they  know  how  the  goals 
were  determined  and,  more  important, 
how  they  would  attain  them?  Did  they 
agree  that  the  goals  were  realistic?  Would 
they  recognize  the  need  for  constructive 
contributions? 

The  Company  management  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  rising  gross  margins 
didn't  necessarily  match  rising  sales. 
Sharper  competition  was  making  it  im- 
perative that  communications  be  second  to 
none.  And  a  recent  reorganization  left 
some  direction-responsibility  gaps  that 
couldn't  afford  to  await  the  healing  effects 
of  time. 

Obviously,  what  was  required  was  a 
manager  development  program  designed  to 
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fit  the  carefully-determined  needs  of  the 
field  personnel — the  district  and  branch 
managers  and  their  people.  We  figured  that 
if  we  found  their  real  needs  and  provided 
for  them,  we'd  answer  our  problems  in  the 
course  of  working  with  the  verj^  people 
we  wanted  to  reach. 

Within  days,  the  program  began  to 
take  shape.  It  would  make  full  use  of 
talented  home  office  and  field  people  not 
only  as  session  leaders,  but  as  designers  of 
the  program's  content  and  its  presentation. 
Specialists,  who  were  experts  in  their  field 
but  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  act  as 
teachers,  vied  with  one  another  to  hammer 
out  a  program  that  was  hard-hitting,  timed- 
to-the-minute,  and  productive. 

Top  Management  Supported  Project 

Basic  research  completed,  manage- 
ment demonstrated  its  full  acceptance  of 
the  responsibility  to  train  its  people. 
Work-conferences  were  held  to  weave  the 
field  needs  into  the  program  fabric.  More 
than  once,  Mr.  Kunsman  and  his  aides 
worked    into    the    night    on    the    project. 

A  meeting,  attended  by  four  repre- 
sentative branch  managers  and  two  district 
managers  in  addition  to  home  office  staff 
people,  was  called  to  analyze  the  field 
reports.  It  was  foimd  that  2.00  distinct 
needs  had  been  mentioned  by  the  field 
people.  These  were  sifted  and  consolidated 
by  the  group,  which  included  RCA  Ser\'ice 
Company's  personnel  manager  J.  F.  Murray 
and  controller  G.  W.  Pfister.  After  the 
consolidation  80  "needs"  remained.  The 
group,  which  came  to  be  called  the  "Re- 
viewing Board  of  Regents,"  was  careful 
to  retain  the  terminology  of  the  field- 
developed  needs  and  objectives  so  as  to 
ensure  their  full  understanding.  RCA's 
training  staff,  headed  by  Miss  Betty  Duval 
and  training  programs  administrator  R.  F. 
Maddocks,  was  now  asked  to  prepare  a 
terse  conference  outline. 

The  combined  groups  of  programmers, 
working   with   Service   Company   training 


administrator  Arnold  Weber,  were  now 
able  to  introduce  a  conference  program  of 
four  major  units:  i.  Utilization  and  De- 
velopment of  Personnel,  1.  Improving 
Service  and  Increasing  Sales,  3.  Facilities 
and  Operational  Aids,  and  4.  The  Financial 
Aspects  of  Our  Business.  Each  unit  was 
assigned  individual  objectives,  along  with 
the  overall  conference  objectives  designed 
to  (i)  Improve  the  knowledge  of  field 
management,  (2.)  Obtain  better  ser^'ice, 
more    sales    and    higher    gross    margin. 

Conference  Leaders  Prepared 

A  meeting  of  "conference  leaders"  was 
called  which  included  the  company  home 
office  staff  and  ser\ace  experts.  At  this  point, 
the  conference  leaders  didn't  know  how 
they  were  going  to  present  their  material — 
only  that  they  would  be  responsible.  Armed 
with  the  managers'  needs,  plus  a  suggested 
presentation  guide  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing, they  were  told  to  submit  their  plans 
to  the  Review  Board  of  Regents.  The 
Regents,  responsible  for  matching  con- 
ference leader  submissions  to  field  needs, 
were  guided  by  two  criteria:  Was  the 
material  realistic  and  practical  for  meeting 
the  branch  managers'  needs?  How  could 
the    material    be    best    presented? 

Rehearsals  brought  the  conference 
leaders  to  razor-sharp  delivery  styles  and 
gave  them  an  awesome  respect  for  the 
course  content.  Every  training  procedure, 
including  role  playing,  films,  lectures, 
work  problems,  buzz  groups,  and  dis- 
cussions, was  carefully  examined  and  eval- 
uated for  effectiveness.  One  man,  A.  W. 
Pedrick,  field  operations  staffer,  was  as- 
signed full-time  responsibility  for  the 
duration  of  the  17-week  program,  which 
required  training  ten  managers  each  week. 

The  extreme  interest  of  the  partici- 
pants as  the  program  took  definite  shape 
soon  brought  cease  and  desist  reports  from 
harried  wives  and  co-workers  cornered  as 
"guinea  pigs,"  and  resulted  in  constant 
trimming  of  material.  , 
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Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  "sample  group  tested"  on 
two  separate  student  groups  of  district 
managers.  It  was  felt  that  such  testing 
would  serve  twofold;  Inform  the  district 
managers  of  the  program  and  its  worth, 
and  gain  another  opportunity  to  measure 
the  program's  effectiveness.  The  district 
managers,  of  course,  were  encouraged  to 
make    suggestions    and    thus    participate. 

Additionally,  arrangements  w^ere  made 
to  measure  content,  via  trainee  question- 
naires, covering  material  and  methods. 
Daily  solicitation  of  comment  would  lead 
to  a  complete  management  conference 
evaluation  at  the  program's  conclusion 
(measurable  against  a  later  performance 
check). 

Content  of  the  Program 

Examination  of  any  daily  program 
would   find    inclusion   of   topics   such   as; 

Unit  I.  People — Utilization  and  Develop- 
ment: This  unit  presented  Communi- 
cations; Training  Responsibilities  and 
Resources;  Delegation;  Personnel  Re- 
lations; Salary  Administration;  and 
Positive  Thinking. 

Unit  II.  Improving  Service  and  Increasing 
Sales;  Planning  Good  Service;  Ac- 
quiring and  Maintaining  Customers; 
Dealer  Calls  and  Customer  Sales; 
Mailing,  Promotion,  Literature  and 
Aids. 

Unit  III.  Facilities  and  Operational  Aids; 
Planning  Personal  Time;  Business  Cor- 
respondence; Clerical  Activity,  Branch 
Reports  and  Policy,  Bulletins,  Branch 
Clerical  Staff  and  Office  Layout;  Equip- 
ment Utilization,  Control  and  Main- 
tenance; Credits,  Physical  Inventories 
and  Controls. 

Unit  IV.  The  Financial  Aspects  of  Our 
Business;  IBM  Tabulations;  Payroll, 
Accruals  and  Reconciliation;  Credit 
and  Collection;  Budgeting;  Gross  Mar- 
gin by  Product  Line;  Estimated  P  &:  L. 


Final  Session  Used  for  Review 

The  last  day  of  the  five-day  conference 
dealt  with  summarizing  the  conference 
sessions,  a  discussion  of  the  company's 
long-range  plans,  and  implementation  of 
the  conference  objectives. 

One  district  manager  confessed  that  he 
arrived  expecting  the  usual  casual  con- 
ference. Following  the  first  day's  session, 
and  observing  perspiring  hotel  waiters 
hustling  to  beat  the  clock  so  that  the 
trainees  would  be  back  in  time  for  classes, 
he  wrote  his  branch  managers  that  "there 
will  be  little  time  for  personal  pleasure." 

The  first  group  of  branch  managers  may 
have  arrived  with  somewhat  the  same 
mental  reservations  concerning  the  pro- 
gram's validity.  Any  doubts,  however, 
were  quickly  dispelled  when  "Dean" 
A.  W.  Pcdrick's  group  discussion  on  the 
responsibilities  of  a  branch  manager  de- 
veloped (with  unerring  logic)  that  field 
problems  earlier  submitted  by  the  managers 
bore  a  startling  similarity  to  a  manager's 
responsibilities. 


The  Detroit  Edison  Company,  in  its 
magazine  Synchroscope  does  an  excellent  job 
of  creating  employee  pride  and  enthusiasm, 
in  an  article  called  "Speak  Up  for  Your- 
self!" The  editor's  note  says,  "Our  job  of 
producing  and  selling  electricity  in  all  its 
aspects  is  a  highly  competitive  business 
.  .  .  therefore,  it  is  just  good  business  for 
all  1 1, GOO  of  us  to  speak  up  for  our  company 
and  to  know  all  we  can  about  our  competi- 
tion from  gas,  oil,  coal,  REA  and  businesses 
which  have  installed  their  own  generating 
units.  It  is  hoped  some  of  the  facts  presented 
here  will  add  further  luster  to  that  ring  of 
authority  when  Detroit  Edison  employees 
talk  to  their  friends  about  the  wonders  of 
electric  living."  The  material  is  then  pre- 
sented in  easily  assimilated  form,  (/i  good 
communications  job.  See  the  Employee  Ali^ga- 
ZJnes  section,  page  }jj,  for  other  noteworthy 
items.') 


Handling  Collections  for  Gifts 


By  Aline  Thompson 

Director   Personnel   Division 

National  Safety  Council,  Chicago 


MOST  organizations  have  an  ever-present 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  col- 
lections for  employees  who  get  married, 
leave,  become  ill  or  w^ho  have  deaths  in 
their  families.  While  everj'one  wants  to 
remember  their  fellow-employees  at  such 
times,  this  " 'passing  of  the  hat"  can  become 
a  burden,  involving  considerable  expense 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  had  a 
plan  in  operation  for  twelve  years  that  has 
most  satisfactorily  solved  this  problem. 
Back  in  1945,  with  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  hiring, 
the  number  of  employees  leaving  to  take 
other  jobs  began  to  increase  and  these 
departures  meant  that  separate  collections 
were  frequently  being  taken  by  friends,  to 
buy  going-away  gifts.  The  amount  chipped 
in  usually  was  a  dollar  within  departments 
or  somewhat  less  if  the  collection  was 
office-wide.  No  maximum  was  set,  and  so 
heads  of  departments  and  other  admin- 
istrative personnel  were  expected  to  be 
more    generous    than    clerical    employees. 

There  was  an  outbreak  of  marriages, 
too,  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  re- 
turn of  men  who  had  been  in  the  armed 
services.  All  in  all,  it  came  to  the  place 
where  employees  were  being  asked  to 
contribute  to  collections  several  times 
almost  every  week,  and  the  amount  in- 
volved began  to  "hurt."  Not  only  that, 
but  gifts  often  were  inequitable.  One  em- 
ployee might  depart  with  a  $50  gift,  while 
another  might  rate  a  carton  of  cigarets,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  one  making  the  collection,  and  also 
on  the  employee's  popularity. 


Collections  for  flowers  and  gifts  in  a 
sizable  office  can  be  both  a  nuisance  and 
a  costly  burden.  Here' s  a  plan,  set  up 
by  the  employees,  proven  by  12  years' 
experience,  which  takes  care  of  the 
hand-out  elemeyit  and  eliminates  favor- 
itism by  prescribing  how  much  shall  he 
spent  on  any  occasion.  Best  of  all — • 
everybody  likes  it. 


The  Council  has  long  had  a  staff 
activities  committee,  made  up  of  employees 
named  by  the  executive  vice  president, 
who  consider  and  advise  on  such  matters  of 
general  employee  interest  as  recreation, 
employee  library,  employee  publication  and 
the  like.  This  committee  got  together  one 
day  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  solution 
to  this  nagging  problem  of  frequent  bids 
for  contributions;  a  solution  that  would 
assure  all  employees  being  remembered  at 
times    that   were    gift    occasions. 

With  some  misgivings  that  an  or- 
ganized plan  for  the  accumulation  of  funds 
to  mark  these  gift  occasions  might  take 
away  the  personal  touch,  but  determined  to 
develop  some  plan  that  would  eliminate 
individual  solicitations,  the  committee 
came  up  with  a  plan  that,  for  twelve  years, 
has  stood  every  test  and  becomes  more 
popular  with  each  passing  year.  Here  is 
the  way  the  plan  works: 

All  Pay  in  15^  a  Month 

On  one  pay-day  each  month,  staff 
fund  collectors  (girls  appointed  from  var- 
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ious  departments  and  sections)  collect  15 
cents  from  each  employee  in  the  area  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  The  amotmt 
collected  is  turned  over  to  the  Staff  Fund 
Committee,  which  consists  of  a  chairman, 
treasurer  and  three  other  members.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  appointed 
by  the  executive  vice  president  and  change 
each  year.  The  collectors  are  careful  to 
collect  from  ever}*  employee  and,  when 
someone  is  absent  from  the  office  on  pay- 
day, notes  the  absence  and  collects  the 
money    when    the    employee    returns. 

This  Z5  cents  every  month  is  the  only 
collection  made  for  gift  purposes,  and  from 
the  fund  accumulated  in  this  way  all  gifts 
are  purchased.  Extra  or  "wild-cat"  col- 
lections are  not  authorized  and  no  one  is 
expected  to  contribute  to  such  solicitations. 
Annual  drives  for  Red  Cross  and  Com- 
munity Fund  are  not  included  in  the  Staff 
Fimd    plan    but    are    handled    separately. 

The  Staff  Fund  Committee  handles  all 
disbursements  for  gifts,  operating  under 
the  following  provisions : 

For  illnesses  that  keep  the  employee  away 
from  the  office  for  five  working  days  or  more, 
an  allowance  of  S3  is  made  for  flowers  or  a  book 
or  anything  the  sick  person's  fellow  employees 
feel  would  be  appreciated. 

The  flower  allowance  for  all  funerals  in  an 
employee's  immediate  family  living  regularly 
in  the  employee's  household  is  $10. 

Marriage  and  departure  gift  amounts  are 
based  on  the  length  of  service  the  employee  has 
had,  starting  with  $4  for  at  least  two  months 
of  service  for  marriage,  and  56  for  one  year  of 
service  for  departure. 


ways  that  office  presentations  usually  are 
made — at  a  luncheon  in  the  lounge,  depart- 
mental get-togethers  around  someone's 
desk,  and  so  on.  From  the  time  the  check 
is  delivered  to  the  person  chosen  to  select 
the  gift,  the  whole  thing  is  handled  ex- 
actly as  it  would  be  if  a  special  collection 
had  been  taken.  Gift  cards  are  signed  by  the 
employee's  friends  and  pictures  may  be 
taken  for  the  employee  publication. 

The  Staff  Ftmd  Committe  keeps  com- 
plete records  of  all  money  received  and 
paid  out  and  a  detailed  accounting  is 
presented    of   each    year's    operation. 

On  t^vo  or  three  occasions  demands 
on  the  fund  have  been  greater  than  the 
amount  available.  When  this  has  happened, 
the  situation  has  been  explained  to  every- 
one and  an  extra  collection,  or  a  larger 
amount  in  the  regular  collection,  has  been 
taken  until  the  fund  was  "back  in  the 
black."  Also,  from  time  to  time,  amounts 
allocated  for  gifts  are  studied  and  adjusted. 

New  employees  are  briefed  on  the 
way  the  plan  operates  when  they  are  in 
orientation  classes  and  usually  they  are 
quick  to  see  its  advantages,  particularly  if 
they  have  come  from  organizations  where 
they  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
good  many  collections. 

Any  misgivings  the  committee  felt 
that  such  systematic  giving  might  be  too 
impersonal,  have  been  proved  groundless. 
The  plan  has  worked  and  is  well  liked  by 
everj'one.  We  wouldn't  think  of  going  back 
to  the  old  hit-or-miss  method  of  taking 
collections  for  gifts. 


Employees  Select,  Buy  Gifts 

When  an  illness,  a  death,  a  marriage 
or  a  departure  is  reported  to  the  Staff  Fund 
Committee,  a  check  for  the  amount  indi- 
cated by  the  established  scale  is  given  to 
the  appropriate  person,  usually  a  close 
friend  of  the  employee  who  will  receive 
the  gift.  The  friend  then  buys  a  gift  which 
is  presented   in   any   of  the   time-honored 


The  enjoyment  of  -^ori  depetuis  upon  the  manner  in 
•j:hich  the  individual  accepts  its  challenge.  When  a  man 
embarks  on  a  task  uitb  a  high  heart  and  the  •j.ill  to  -j:in, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  enjoy  his  endeat-ors.  But  if  be  at- 
tacks bis  task  halfheartedly,  fearfully,  and  shackled  by 
self-doubts,  bis  labor  becomes  an  intolerable  burden. 


J.  Edgar  Hoorer 
quoted  by  O.  A.  Battista 
in  Hou-  to  Enjoy  Work 
(Prentice-Hall) 


Use  of  the  "ERQ"  in  Hiring 


By  James  N.  Mosel 

The  George  Washington  University 

and  Howard  W.  Goheen 

Department  of  the  Army 


OVER  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  dechne  in  the  use  of 
narrative  "testimonial"  letters  to  inform 
employers  about  people  they  are  con- 
sidering for  employment,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  use  of  a  standardized 
Employment  Recommendation  Question- 
naire, or  "ERQ." 

Together  with  the  application  blank, 
the  ERQ  would  seem  to  provide  employ- 
ment information  obtainable  in  no  other 
way.  While  the  application  blank  tells 
what  the  applicant  did,  the  ERQ  may  in 
addition  tell  how  well  he  did  it.  If  the  best 
evidence  of  what  an  applicant  will  do  is 
afforded  by  what  he  has  done,  the  ERQ 
would  seem  to  be  a  useful  employment 
device. 

As  part  of  an  attempt  to  improve  its 
own  selection  procedures,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducted  a 
survey  of  current  industrial  usage  of  the 
ERQ.  Practices  of  315  companies  were 
surveyed  by  a  mailed  questionnaire.  Com- 
panies were  also  requested  to  submit  copies 
of  their  ERQs,  which  were  then  analyzed 
for  content  features. 

Extent  of  ERQ  Usage.  Approximately 
half  (51%)  of  the  companies  responding 
employ  ERQs  in  one  form  or  another. 
Of  the  companies  using  the  ERQ,  63  percent 
use  it  in  hiring  for  all  jobs.  Companies 
which  do  not  use  the  ERQ  for  all  jobs 
restrict  its  use  to  unskilled  (io%),  clerical 

This  paper  sums  up  one  of  a  number  of  studies  on 
the  subject  made  by  the  authors  while  with  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Gjmmission.  The  opinions  expressed  arc  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Commission  nor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 


The  Employment  Kecommendation  Ques- 
tionnaire brings  out  information  about  a 
prospective  employee  which  the  em- 
ployer could  get  in  no  other  way.  The 
authors  questioned  52/  compatiies  and 
found  ivhat  kind  of  ERQ  information 
they  value  most.  The  report  shows  how 
ERQs  are  used  to  confirm  or  refute  in- 
formation obtained  by  other  means  in 
the  employment  procedure. 


(10%),  and  sales  (13%)  jobs.  Among  all 
companies  not  employing  the  ERQ,  31 
percent  report  using  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion or  telephone  checks  instead.  It  is 
clear  that  the  majority  of  companies  resort 
to  one  form  of  employment  check  or  an- 
other. 

Information  Requested  by  ERQ.  Analysis 
of  the  ERQs  submitted  by  responding 
companies  shows  that  all  concerns  inquire 
about  employment  history  and  conditions 
of  separation,  and  most  of  them  request 
some  kind  of  evaluation  of  the  applicant's 
job  performance.  In  the  latter  case,  ratings 
on  attendance  and  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  were  almost  universally  requested. 
Very  simple  rating  scales  and  checklists 
for  the  appraisal  of  a  few  general  personal 
traits    were    occasionally    included. 

The  ERQ  form  together  with  the 
introductory  statement  in  no  instance 
covered  more  than  one  side  of  a  single  page. 
The  applicant  was  rarely  identified  by  any 
details  beyond  his  name.  In  no  case  was  the 
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Frequency   with   which   ERQ  items   were 

reported  as  most  useful  in  making  hiring 

decisions.  131  companies. 


Percent  of 

Item 

companies 

Would  you  re-employ? 

19-7 

\  erification  of  employment  historj' 

15.1 

Reasons  for  leaving 

13.6 

Attendance 

10.6 

Character 

7.6 

Conduct,  deportment 

6.8 

Cooperativeness 

6.8 

Quantity  of  work 

5-3 

Honesty 

3.8 

Quality  of  work 

3.0 

Safety  Record 

1-5 

All  items  essential 

6.1 

100. 0 

respondent  requested  to  estimate  how  well 
the  applicant  might  do  in  the  position 
applied  for;  evaluations  were  always  rela- 
tive to  how  well  he  had  done  in  his  pre- 
vious employment.  Without  exception, 
the  questionnaires  were  designed  for  speedy 
response — i.e.  the  "fill-in"  and  "box- 
checking"  variety.  Intensive  open-end 
questions  requiring  essay-type  replies  were 
entirely  lacking. 

Respondent  Protected  by  "Release" 

A  common  practice,  followed  by  about 
one-fourth  of  the  companies,  was  to  have 
the  applicant  sign  a  release  contained  in 
the  ERQ,  exempting  the  respondent  from 
any  liability  incurred  by  his  remarks.  This 
is  intended  not  only  to  protect  the  respond- 
ent but  also  to  encourage  a  frank  reply. 

Information  Reported  Most  Useful.  The 
table  shows  the  types  of  ERQ  information 
which  industry'  considers  most  important 
in  making  hiring  decisions.  This  clearly 
reveals  that  the  ERQ  data  most  frequently 
sought  and  heavily  weighted  in  industrial 
hiring  are  (i)  attitude  of  previous  employer 
toward  re-hiring;  (z)  conditions  of  separa- 


tion, (3)  work  experience  as  revealed  by 
employment  histor}'.  The  last  two  factors 
are  purely  objective  and  amenable  to  factual 
reporting.  The  first  factor,  attitude  toward 
rehiring,  while  subjective,  appears  to  be 
one  which  has  a  sound  anchoring  in  direct 
experience,  and  which  is  highly  diagnostic 
of  the  employer's  over-all  evaluation  of 
the  employee. 

Weight  of  ERQ  in  Hiring 

While  companies  report  that  several 
other  sources  of  information  (tests,  in- 
ter\'iew,  telephone  checks)  are  almost 
always  used  in  reaching  hiring  decisions, 
the  great  majority  (76%)  feel  that  their 
selection  procedures  would  suffer  if  ERQ 
data  were  not  available.  This  is  a  little 
surprising  in  view  of  the  traditional  griev- 
ance that  ERQ  information  is  biased,  in- 
complete and  casually  submitted.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  paradox  is  clarified  by 
the  various  reasons  which  companies  give 
for  using  ERQs.  These  reasons  can  be 
summarized  in  one  statement;  ERQ  in- 
formation is  tmique:  it  cannot  be  obtained 
readily  in  any  other  manner. 

Let  us  examine  one  important  aspect 
of  this  unique  function.  A  few  companies 
reported  that  ERQ  information  is  given  the 
same  weight  as  other  employment  infor- 
mation. Most,  however,  indicate  that  the 
interview  is  most  important.  The  reason 
behind  this  appears  to  be  that  the  ERQ 
assumes  marked  significance  when  it  fails 
to  confirm  information  contained  in  the 
application  for  employment. 

Weighting  the  ERQ  in  this  manner  is 
equivalent  to  using  it  for  negative  selection, 
i.  e.  to  detect  the  unqualified  but  not  to 
rank  the  qualified.  An  unsatisf actor)-  ERQ 
definitely  disqualifies  the  applicant  from 
further  consideration.  Sixteen  percent  of 
the  ERQ  users  reported  that  they  employ 
it  in  this  way. 

In  evaluating  the  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  job,  industry  uses  a  variety 
of  appraisal  methods.  Tests,  and  especially 
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the  interview,  were  frequently  reported. 
Other  indices  were  (i)  the  applicant's 
previous  work  experience  and  (x)  the 
nature  of  his  performance  in  that  work. 
Data  on  previous  experience  is  universally 
obtained  via  the  application  blank.  Em- 
ployers suspect,  however,  that  this  in- 
formation may  occasionally  be  inaccurate, 
and  at  times  contain  deliberate  falsification. 
Furthermore,  the  application  blank  gives 
no  indication  of  how  well  the  applicant 
performed  his  previous  job.  ERQ's  are 
used  to  overcome  both  of  these  short- 
comings. 

How  THE  ERQ  Helps  Select 

On  the  whole,  then,  our  survey  shows 
that  industry  uses  the  ERQ  in  two  ways; 

(i)  To  verify  claimed  work  history — 
and  thus  assist  in  providing  a  realistic 
basis  for  evaluating  the  application  blank. 
This  corroborative  function  was  reported 

It's  Time  to  Tighten  Up 
The  iVIanagement  Team! 

Cosfs  musf  be  cuf  and  productivity 

upped — and  your  fronf  line  foremen  will 

carry  fhe  lion's  share  of  the  load! 

•  So,  they  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  you  can  give 
them — and  that's  where  Super\ision  can  help  YOU. 

•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  companies 
SuPERvasiON  carries  on  where  formal  supervisory  training 
leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no  formal  training  program,  it  can 
be  a  wonderful  self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors, 
department  heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Supervision  is  a  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and  ma- 
chines— and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

Send  for  your  free  sample  copy  and  further 
information  today! 

SUPERVISION 


ONE  WAVERtY  PtACE 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


by  all  companies  employing  the  ERQ. 
(x)  To  secure  further  information,  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  on  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  past  performance.  Industry  evi- 
dently believes  that  a  significant  index  of 
what  a  man  will  do  is  what  he  has  done. 

Some  Use  ERQ  After  Hiring 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately 1 6  percent  of  the  companies  em- 
ploying ERQs  do  not  use  them  to  make 
hiring  decisions;  the  ERQ  is  sent  out  after 
the  man  has  been  employed.  This  practice 
is  confined  to  companies  who  must  make 
rapid  placements,  and  to  compensate,  hire 
on  a  trial  basis.  Employees  who  successfully 
complete  the  trial  period  and  whose  ERQs 
prove  to  be  in  order  are  retained.  The 
financial  losses  due  to  unsuccessful  place- 
ments are  evidently  justified  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  rapid  hiring. 

UsERsi  Findings  About  ERQ 

No  company  reported  any  research  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ERQ,  although  a 
very  few  concerns  were  in  the  process  of 
initiating  some  sort  of  evaluative  study. 
There  were  a  few  studies  which  appeared 
more  incidental  than  planned,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  based  on  analysis  of  past 
company  experience  rather  than  experi- 
ments. These  are  the  principal  conclusions 
of  this  scattered  research : 

(i)  Letters  requesting  general  infor- 
mation  produce   inadequate   response. 

(2.)  Business  references  prove  most 
useful. 

(3)  ERQs  reject  2.^8  out  of  1400  appli- 
cants who  otherwise  would  have  been 
hired. 

(4)  After  two  and  a  half  years  of  ERQ 
use,  turnover  has  been  reduced  and  quality 
of  employees  increased. 

(5)  'The  ERQ  was  discontinued  for 
three  years.  Experience  during  this  interim 
indicated  a  need  for  its  readoption  as  a 
means  of  checking  on  applicants. 


As  You  Were  Saying 


EMPLOYERS'  IDEAS  ON  WOMEN'S  DRESS 


HAVE  you  taken  a  stand  on  how  your 
women  employees  should  be  dressed 
for  work?  If  you  have  definitely  understood 
rules  on  the  subject,  how  do  they  compare 
with  the  findings  of  the  Women's  Personnel 
Group  of  Philadelphia?  The  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  district  requested  the  Group  to 
make  a  "Personal  appearance  survey." 
In  the  survey  last  spring,  directed  by  Lois 
Bookman,  47  companies  participated.  Our 
thanks  to  Elizabeth  A.  Wight  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Education  for  permission  to 
publish  the  results  secured  for  her,  and  to 
Evelyn  G.  Battista,  chairman  of  the  re- 
search committee  of  the  Women's  Per- 
sonnel Group,  for  sending  us  the  summary. 
Some  of  the  items  were  checked  as 
"acceptable"  with  the  following  reserva- 
tions: Knitted  dresses — if  not  too  tight, 
or  if  worn  with  a  girdle;  Sweaters — if  not 
too  tight;  Sheer  blouses — if  worn  with 
opaque  underclothing;  Jewelry — if  not  ex- 
cessive or  noisy.  Miss  Battista  told  Miss 
Wight  in  her  letter  of  transmittal,  "We  are 
grateful  to  the  schools  for  the  job  they  are 
doing  in  counseling  our  prospective  em- 
ployees in   the  proper  manner  of  dress." 


Not 

Accept- 

Accept- 

Pre- 

Neces- 

able 

able 
4 

ferred 

sar>- 

Knitted  dresses 

43 

Sweaters 

41 

6 

Sheer  Jersey  blouses 

i8 

17 

Sheer  nylon  blouses 

2.6 

19 

Petticoats  (full) 

36 

9 

Hats 

22. 

i4 

Gloves 

■LI 

25 

Saddle  shoes 

XO 

2-3 

Loafers 

32- 

II 

Socks 

10 

36 

Stockings 

II 

XT. 

13 

Girdles 

15 

2-3 

3 

Pony  tails 

44 

X 

Nail  polish 

44 

3 

Costume  jewelry 

46 

Others 

(Not  Acciftabk') 

Excessive  cosmetics 

4 

Pincurls 

4 

Sun  back  dresses 

2. 

Total  number  of  companies  reporting — 

■47 

She  remarked  that  employers  are  rather 
liberal  today,  "not  quite  as  particular  as 
they  might  be  if  there  were  more  qualified 
applicants." 


COLLEGE  GRADES  PREDICT  SUCCESS  ? 


How  much  weight  should  be  given  to 
grade-point  averages  in  recruiting 
college  men?  Can  it  be  assumed  that  a  high 
average  identifies  a  man  who  will  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  manager?  William  G.  Scott 
and  Charles  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Business  Administration, 
Atlanta,  have  looked  into  the  matter. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  for  this  report. 

One  assumption  in  education  for  business 
leadership  is  that  good  academic  performance 


speaks  favorably  for  future  success  in  industry. 
This  assumption  is  not  only  prevalent  among 
college  faculties,  but  it  is  many  times  a  guiding 
policy  for  company  representatives  doing  college 
recruitment.  In  other  words,  the  students  who 
have  the  higher  grade-point  averages  are  given 
the  selection  nod  over  their  less  fortunate  class- 
mates for  the  lusher  management  jobs.  We 
attempted  to  test  the  validity  of  using  the 
grade-point  average  as  a  selection  criteria. 

The  test  How  Supervise?  is  widely  used  in 
industry  to  predict  leadership  success  for  people 
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seeking  management  positions.  We  employed 
Form  A  of  this  test  in  our  research.  The  test  was 
given  to  loo  undergraduates  taking  junior  and 
senior  management  courses.  After  the  testing, 
information  relating  to  each  student's  cumula- 
tive grade-point  average  was  collected. 

Using  the  scores  obtained  on  How  Supervise? 
and  the  grade-point  averages  as  variables, 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  them  were 
computed.  Then  the  overall  correlation  was 
determined  and  found  to  be  .2-37.  This  correla- 
tion is  significant  beyond  the  5  per  cent  level 
for  N  =  100. 

The  correlation  of  .137  indicates  that  some 
relationship  exists  between  scores  on  How 
Supervise!  and  grade-point  averages.  However, 
this  relationship  is  only  statistically  significant. 
It  is  not  acceptable  for  practical  prediction 
purposes.  For  example,  students  with  low  grade- 
point  averages  may  do  quite  well  on  the  test. 


While  these  results  certainly  should  not  be 
regarded  as  conclusive,  they  do  tend  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  importance  of  grades  in  the  re- 
cruitment process.  Unfortunately,  the  recruiter 
has  practical  limitations  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
evaluations  of  students.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  his  company  needs  many  recruits.  As  a 
result,  the  recruiter  may  be  inclined  to  use  the 
grade-point  average  as  a  "common  selection 
denominator."  This  could  lead  to  overlooking 
unduly  the  "average"  student  who  with  proper 
development  may  turn  into  a  very  capable 
manager. 

With  the  growing  need  for  young  men  to 
fill  increasing  numbers  of  responsible  manage- 
ment positions,  companies  should  review  their 
objectives,  policies,  and  plans  for  recruiting. 
This  review  should  be  conducted  in  the  light 
that  leadership  ability  is  based  on  much  more 
than  a  demonstration  of  academic  achievement. 


DESIGNING  THE  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 


THIS  president  and  his  senior  officers  had 
decided  to  employ  a  more  able  per- 
sonnel director  to  do  the  job  they  had  in 
mind,  which  seemed  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  present  incumbent.  The  question  was 
whether  (i)  To  let  the  new  man  develop  a 
program  to  meet  the  need,  (z)  To  have  the 
senior  officers  agree  on  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram they  wanted,  or  (3)  To  have  the 
consultant,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  situation,  recommend  a  program. 
Ned  Hay  presented  this  "case"  in  his 
October  1957  column  and  invited  readers 
to  tell  what  they  would  do.  Here  is  an 
answer  from  L.  E.  Wimer,  personnel 
manager  at  Porcelain  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Carey,  Ohio. 

Since  all  three  alternatives  have  merit, 
combining  them  in  the  following  manner  might 
produce  the  best  result: 

i)  The  consultant  would  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee  of  senior  officers. 
The  objectivity  and  broad  experience  of  the 
"outsider",  combined  with  his  familiarity  with 
the  problems  of  the  company,  should  produce 
constructive  results. 


2.)  The  committee  would  formulate  a  pro- 
gram based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
consultant,  with  whatever  modifications  they 
consider  desirable.  Regardless  of  the  extent  of 
their  modification,  the  result  would  certainly 
be  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  the 
contribution  of  the  consultant. 

3)  The  new  personnel  director  would 
install  the  program,  using  the  methods  and 
techniques  best  suited  to  his  own  background 
and  capabilities.  Since  a  program  developed  in 
this  manner  would  be  viewed  by  the  officers 
with  a  certain  amount  of  paternal  pride,  he  has 
reasonable  assurance  of  their  support. 

Of  course,  the  program  developed  by  the 
committee  should  grant  sufficient  latitude  to  the 
personnel  director  to  permit  the  application  of 
his  judgment;  otherwise  he  w^ould  be  down- 
graded to  a  level  of  ineffectiveness. 


"You  cannot  lift  tke  wa^e-eamer 
by  pulling  down  the  wage-payer." 

"You  cannot  help  men  permanently 
by  doing  for  them  what  they  could  and 
should  do  for  themselves.' ' 

Abraham  Lincoln 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  RETAILING  SUPERVISION 


CERTAIN  principles  of  effective  super- 
vision apply  in  all  kinds  of  business. 
Paul  A.  Brinker,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  points  up  the  truth 
of  this  insofar  as  department  stores  are 
concerned.  The  cases  cited  came  out  of  a 
number  of  attitude  surveys  he  conducted 
for   several   large   Oklahoma   City   stores. 

Many  maoagement  theorists  stress  that  a 
participating  vrpe  of  management  gets  the  best 
results.  The  results  of  several  recent  attitude 
surveys  in  department  stores  amply  demon- 
strated this. 

In  large  department  stores,  the  buyer  is  the 
first  line  supervisor,  and  he  has  two  main  func- 
tions: buying  goods  to  sell,  and  supervising 
sales  clerks.  In  too  many  cases,  the  buyer  com- 
pletely overlooks  his  second  function  and  acts 
in  an  autocratic  fashion.  He  buys  goods  without 
thought  of  the  reaction  of  his  clerks  to  it. 

The  participating-tj'pe  supervisor,  on  the 
other  hand,  asks  his  sales  people  their  opinion 
on  what  should  be  bought.  Immediately  the 
clerks  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  kind  of 
merchandise  sold  and  are  pleased  that  the  boss 
thinks  enough  of  them  to  ask  their  opinion. 

Almost  invariably  sales  clerks  react  ad- 
versely to  the  autocratic  supervisor.  After  all, 
many  of  them  work  in  the  same  department  for 
years  and  become  quite  intimate  with  the  mer- 
chandise. The  fact  that  a  supervisor  does  not 
bother  to  ask  their  opinion  on  what  to  buy  is 
considered  an  insult  to  the  clerk's  intelligence. 
A  defense  mechanism  is  created,  and  the  clerks 
begin  to  criticize  the  tj'pe  of  merchandise 
bought.  Then  a  real  impasse  develops  between 
the  supers'isor  and  the  supervised,  and  morale 
begins  to  deteriorate. 

Quite  frequently  participating  managers 
hold  group  meetings.  At  these  not  only  are  the 
clerks"  opinions  solicited,  but  explanations  are 
given  concerning  the  quality,  durability,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  merchandise.  In  depart- 
ments where  meetings  are  not  held,  many  sales 
clerks  criticize  their  supervisors  for  not  telling 
them  all  about  the  merchandise.  The  clerks  con- 


tend that  many  sales  are  lost  because  they  caimot 
adequately  explain  the  merits  of  their  products. 

Troubles   from    Poor    Communications 

Poor  communication  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  low  morale.  For  example,  at  one  jewelry 
counter,  eight  clerks  were  employed.  Perfume 
also  was  sold  from  this  counter.  Many  women 
ordered  their  perfume  by  telephone.  The  tele- 
phone was  located  nearer  to  one  woman  than  to 
the  others,  and  accordingly  she  made  more  sales 
and  received  larger  commissions.  The  other 
sales  clerks  were  particularly  peeved  that  she 
w^ould  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ans\%-er 
the  telephone;  even  though  she  might  be  wait- 
ing on  a  customer,  she  would  excuse  herself  and 
answer  the  telephone  before  anyone  else  could 
get  to  it.  The  problem  was  finally  solved  by 
dividing  the  telephone  commissions  equally 
among  the  girls. 

In  another  case  of  poor  communications. 
Some  of  the  sales  clerks  were  working  overtime. 
But  the  assistant  buyer  had  so  little  contact  with 
the  clerks  that  she  did  not  realize  this.  Nor  did 
she  see  that  the  girls  were  irritated  that  the 
overtime  record  was  not  being  kept.  According 
to  official  management  policy,  time  off  was  to 
be  given  to  compensate  for  overtime  work;  the 
girls'  irritation  was  quite  understandable. 

Chain-of-Command  Troubles 

Successful  supervision  also  requires  that 
orders  shall  be  handed  down  through  the 
proper  chain  of  command.  If  a  top  supjervisor 
skips  his  middle  management  group  and  hands 
an  order  directly  to  a  first  line  supervisor, 
trouble  may  develop,  especially  if  the  middle 
manager  gives  a  contradictorj-  order  to  his  first 
line  supervisor. 

In  one  instance  intense  friction  developed 
in  a  department  store  section  because  of  the 
failure  of  top  management  to  outline  the  proper 
chain  of  command.  Middle  managers  in  a  de- 
partment store  are  called  merchandisers,  and 
these  are  in  charge  of  a  number  of  buyers.  On 
one  floor,  selling  exclusive  dresses,  an  elderly 
merchandiser  was  retiring.  She  was  over  three 
women  buyers. 
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Top  management  decided  that  none  of  the 
buyers  would  make  an  adequate  merchandiser, 
and  so  a  man  was  moved  in  as  acting  merchan- 
diser. He  was  informed  by  top  management  that 
if  he  made  good  on  the  job  he  would  be  pro- 
moted to  merchandiser  within  a  year.  Accord- 
ingly, he  felt  that  he  was  the  immediate  super- 
visor to  the  three  women  buyers,  and  acted  in 
that  capacity. 

Top  management,  however,  made  a  mistake 
in  informing  the  three  women  buyers  that  the 
new  man  would  be  their  assistant.  The  manage- 
ment did  this  because  they  were  so  unsure  of 
their  man  that  they  were  afraid  to  present  him 


to  the  buyers  as  the  acting  merchandiser.  But 
what  chaos  resulted!  The  situation  became  so 
difficult  that  one  of  the  women  buyers  sent  a 
notice  to  all  her  sales  clerks  that  she  was  in 
charge  and  that  all  orders  from  the  acting 
merchandiser  should  be  disregarded. 

Communications  between  top  management 
and  the  acting  merchandiser  were  so  poor  that 
the  situation  vi-as  not  ironed  out  until  top 
management  was  informed  by  the  attitude  sur- 
vey directors  that  it  had  been  responsible  for 
the  friction,  and  that  the  chain  of  command 
would  have  to  be  clearly  outlined  to  all  con- 
cerned before  morale  could  improve. 


NEWSPAPERS  TOO  HAVE  PEOPLE  PROBLEMS 


How  do  youngsters  in  college  and  high 
school  think  about  your  industry 
when  they  are  ready  to  look  for  jobs?  Does 
your  line  of  business  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
offering  opportunities  and  reasonably  good 
pay?  According  to  Otto  A.  Silha,  vice 
president  and  business  manager  of  the 
M.inneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  students 
don't  think  highly  of  newspaper  work. 
Mr.  Silha  thinks  that  this  is  at  least  partly 
because  the  students  are  ill-informed  about 
its  career  possibilities.  We  quote  parts  of 
his  speech  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  last 
April. 

Signs  point  to  the  fact  that  newspapers 
may  be  heading  into  an  extremely  critical 
personnel  period.  Educators  tell  us  that  journal- 
ism school  enrollments  are  down  substantially 
from  1948  peaks.  Each  journalism  school 
graduate  this  June  will,  on  the  average,  be 
choosing  among  four  job  offers. 

An  ANPA  survey  reveals  that  daily  news- 
papers need  about  30%  more  apprentices  than 
they  now  have  or  are  allowed  by  contract. 

If  neither  of  those  shoes  pinches,  let's  look 
further  up  the  manpower  ladder  at  the  fact  that, 
as  in  all  business  organizations,  every  manage- 
ment position — from  foreman  to  publisher — has 
a  new  face  in  it  every  sixth  year.  In  other  words, 
each  year  we  are  forced  to  replace  one-sixth  of 
our  managers. 


Why  aren't  we  attracting  the  better  young 
people  of  today  into  this  profession  and  industry 
which  we  all  regard  so  highly?  In  the  first  place, 
let's  face  the  fact  that  recent  surveys  of  high 
school  students  indicate  that  relatively  few  of 
them  regard  journalism  as  a  desirable  profession. 
In  many  cases,  these  youngsters  get  this  negative 
impression  from  teachers  and  counsellors  who 
just  haven't  been  kept  informed.  The  dean  of 
one  leading  journalism  school  was  astounded  to 
have  a  high  school  counsellor  assure  his  daugh- 
ter there  was  no  sense  in  going  into  newspaper 
work  because  the  average  salary  was  about  $40 
to  $50  a  week. 

Bringing  this  closer  to  home,  consider  the 
replies  of  recent  Notre  Dame  journalism  gradu- 
ates to  a  questionnaire  about  their  attitudes 
toward  the  newspaper  profession.  Out  of  140 
respondents,  56  had  worked  for  a  newspaper 
since  graduation,  but  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
only  38  were  still  in  the  newspaper  business. 
From  the  large  group  who  decided  against  a 
newspaper  career  in  the  first  place,  and  the  30% 
who  subsequently  left  newspapers  for  other 
fields,  we  hear  a  tattoo  of  familiar  reasons  for 
decision.  "Low  pay  .  .  .  progress  slow  ...  no 
opportunity  .  .  .  more  interested  in  TV  and 
public  relations  .  .  .  better  creative  opportuni- 
ties elsewhere  .  .  .  low  starting  wage  and  no 
apparent  future." 

What  all  this  seems  to  indicate  is  that  the 
whole  field  of  journalism  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
manpower  depression,  but  newspapers  are  placed 
in  a  double  squeeze  because  of  their  relatively 
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poor  employment  reputation  within  the  overall 
field. 

Formnatelv,  some  aggressive  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  begin  to 
combat  this  major  vpeakness  in  our  business 
future.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  from  a  handful  of  men  in  1948  to  an 
alert,  enterprising  group  of  more  than  rio.  All 
of  us  should  recognize  the  growing  importance 
of  the  personnel  function  and  the  individual  who 
bears  responsibility  for  that  function  in  our 
organization.  A  good  personnel  manager  can  be 
just  as  valuable  as  a  good  advertising  manager, 
circulation  manager  or  managing  editor. 


With  personnel  planning  as  one  key  to  the 
individual  newspaper's  manpower  problem,  we 
can  better  attack  specific  trouble  spots.  Are  we, 
for  example,  exercising  our  contract  rights  in 
joint  apprentice  selection  and  training  problems? 
Personnel  department  services  can  be  extremely 
useful  to  union  and  management  members  of 
apprentice  committees.  Future  production  man- 
agement may  well  come  from  the  apprentices  of 
today.  There  is  growing  concern  that  the  level 
of  productivity  among  newspaper  employees  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  rising  wages  and  salaries. 
This  is  no  short-range  problem  and  our  future 
managers  will  have  to  be  capable  of  tackling  it. 
Where  are  our  future  managers  today? 

In  contrast  to  the  more  glamorous  news 
and  editorial  aspects  of  newspapering,  the 
business  and  production  departments  face  even 
greater  challenges  in  attracting  personnel.  Ad- 
vertising sales  work  probably  draws  the  most 
prospects  on  the  business  side,  but  even  here  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  newspapers  still  have 
"advertising  salesmen,"  while  television  sta- 
tions and  magazines  have  "account  executives" 
and  "advertising  representatives." 

In  any  consideration  of  solutions  to  the 
overall  newspaper  personnel  problem,  we  must 
squarely  face  the  salary  question.  Frankly,  I 
believe  this  factor  has  been  over-emphasized  in 
discussions  of  recruiting  and  manpower.  It  may 
be  true  that  some  of  our  starting  salary  levels 
are  not  competitive  with  other  industries  and 
professions.  But  this  is  something  we  can  adjust 
on  a  local  basis.  On  that  score,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  many  cases  the  smaller  news- 


paper outbids  the  large  metropolitan  daily  for  a 
good  reporter  candidate. 

Also,  it  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  report 
briefly  on  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  year-long 
experience  with  the  Sioo-a-week  starting  salary 
in  its  news  training  program.  I'm  indebted  to 
Robert  Bottorff,  Wall  Street  Journal  executive 
editor,  for  the  information  that  the  program  has 
worked  very  well.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty 
young  men  who  were  hired  for  what  is  really  a 
well-organized,  working  post-graduate  school 
in  specialized  newspaper  work,  are  still  with 
the  Journal.  After  about  one  year  in  this  $ioo-a- 
week  training  period,  these  men  go  on  a  merit 
salary  basis,  and  obviously  some  will  progress 
faster  than  others. 

In  contrast  to  local  salary  needs,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  one  crj'ing  general  need  in 
this  personnel  problem  of  ours :  That  is  to  create 
a  more  favorable  state  of  public  mind  about  the 
newspaper  business  and  its  practitioners.  Where, 
for  example,  are  we  telling  the  storj-  that,  since 
1947,  newspapers  have  invested,  or  have  on  the 
drawing  boards,  nearly  one  billion  dollars  in 
plants  and  new  equipment?  Doesn't  this  sound 
more  like  a  growing  dynamic  institution  that 
might  attract  the  bright  young  advertising 
salesman? 

Where  are  we  telling  the  stories  about  some 
reporters — not  columnists  or  editors — who  are 
making  more  than  $10,000  a  year?  One  news- 
paper in  a  large  city,  by  the  way,  has  a  reporter 
at  SM'OOO-  Wouldn't  these  figures  open  the  eyes 
of  the  journalism  aspirants  who  are  constantly 
reminded  that  some  advertising  copywriters  pay 
taxes  on  five-figure  incomes? 


"Industrial  relations  is  not  a  science; 
rather,  it  is  the  study  of  the  values  aris- 
ing in  the  minds,  intuitions  and  emotions 
of  individuals,  as  these  values  become 
embodied  in  grouf  organization  and  action. 
The  student  of  an  art,  and  industrial 
relations  is  a  good  example,  must  ever  seek 
his  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  of  a 
way  of  life,  judged  in  terms  too  intangible 
to  prove." 

J.  Douglas  Brown 
Princeton  University 
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Personality  and  Organization;  The  Con- 
flict Between  System  and  the  Individual.  By 
Chris  Argyris.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1957.  igi  pages.  $4.00 

The  author  says  this  book  is  "in- 
tended for  advanced  undergraduates  and 
beginning  graduate  students.  ...  I  hope 
that  the  human  relations  researchers  .  .  . 
and  the  human  relations  and  personnel 
specialists  in  industry  will  find  the  book  of 
value.  Finally,  the  book  should  be  of  some 
help  to  line  and  staff  executives  who  are 
tired  of  those  analyses  of  human  problems 
that  purport  to  provide  simple  answers 
but  which,  when  stripped  to  their  es- 
sentials, are  gimmicks.  Human  beings  are 
not  simple  and  they  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  not  being  manipulated  by  trick  or 
specious  methods.  Most  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, focuses  on  the  question  of  why  people 
behave  the  way  they  do  in  organizations. 
Wherever  possible,  concrete  practical  appli- 
cations are  included  in  order  to  make  the 
book  more  useful  to  those  on  the  'firing 
line'." 

Among  the  nine  chapter  headings  are 
these:  The  human  personality.  The  formal 
organization.  Individual  and  group  adapta- 
tion. Management's  reaction  and  its  im- 
pact upon  the  employees.  The  development 
of  effective  executive  behavior.  Mr.  Argyris' 
style  and  rather  scholarly  vocabulary 
("each  of  these  dimensions  is  to  be  con- 
ceptualized as  a  continuum")  do  not  make 
for  easy  reading,  but  the  reader  who  is 
prepared  to  dig  should  get  a  good  deal  from 
it.  The  focal  theme,  according  to  the  jacket, 
"is  that  formal  administrative  structure 
tends  to  make  the  employee  feel  dependent, 
submissive,  and  passive;  that  strong,  dy- 
namic leadership,  management  controls, 
and    'human   relations'   programs   tend   to 


reinforce  the  basic  causes  of  employee 
antagonism  rather  than  to  decrease  them." 

Many  references  are  cited;  chapter  4 
alone  has  179.  You  have  to  turn  to  the 
back  of  the  book  for  the  citations.  This 
meets  with  the  reader's  approval,  but  it's 
hard  to  reverse  the  process  and  work  from 
the  reference  to  the  text.  For  example, 
looking  for  references  to  Personnel  Journal 
articles,  of  which  there  are  a  number, 
I  came  across  reference  numbers  2.3  and  2.4 
from  chapter  i.  The  first  says,  "Later  on  I 
hope  to  show  that  you  have  just  read  an 
example  of  poor  interviewing."  The  second 
says,  "Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  have 
thirty  years  of  living  in  a  company  with 
only  five  years'  experience.  After  the  first 
five  years  very  little  that  is  new  is  learned. 
One  keeps  having  basically  the  same  ex- 
periences." It  seems  to  me  that  such 
"asides"  might  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  text;  they're  too  easy  to  miss 
when  set  in  small  type  in  the  back  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Argyris  teaches  industrial  ad- 
ministration at  Yale,  and  is  a  research 
project  director  there.  His  book  will  be 
both  interesting  and  valuable  to  personnel 
managers. 

H.  M.  T. 

New  Understandings  of  Leadership.  By 
Murray  G.  Ross  and  Charles  E.  Hendry. 
Association  Press,  New  York,  1957.  158 
pages.  $4.50 

The  authors  state  that  their  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  relatively  simple  summary  of 
recent  thinking  and  research  on  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  leadership.  The  book  is 
intended  for  practitioners  in  the  fields  of 
business,  education,  and  social  organi- 
zations.   It    is    divided    into    three    parts. 
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Part  one  is  concerned  with  the  theory 
of  leadership,  with  a  general  discussion  of 
various  types  of  leadership,  traits,  and 
functions.  The  situational  view  of  leader- 
ship is  given  primary  emphasis  in  line  with 
the  theory  that  environment  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  human  behavior.  In 
part  two  are  the  research  findings  with 
regard  to  what  the  leader  must  be.  Here 
are  discussed  findings  with  regard  to  em- 
pathy, consideration,  emotional  stability, 
with  recognition  for  intelligence,  com- 
petency, and  consistency.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  membership  in  the 
group  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  leader.  The 
authors  consider  what  the  leader  must  do 
as  a  group  member,  as  well  as  the  group 
factors  that  affect  his  leadership. 

At  this  point,  the  book  ceases  to  have 
general  appeal  because  of  the  ambiguous 
terms  that  are  used  such  as  visidity,  and 
syntality.  However,  a  very  interesting 
discussion  is  found  in  this  part  about 
authoritarian  and  democratic  leaders,  with 
a  rather  good  summarization  of  the  points 
of  contrasting  identification. 

The  last  part  is  concerned  with  impli- 
cations and  here  the  variables  in  the  lead- 
er's role  as  well  as  a  tentative  leadership 
development  program  are  presented.  Here 
the  personnel  man  finds  a  theory  of  leader- 
ship development  that  adds  considerable 
insight  to  the  preceding  chapters.  My 
opinion  is  that,  in  spite  of  some  awkward 
terms,  this  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  descriptions  yet  published  of  the 
contemporary  theory  of  research  in  leader- 
ship. It  is  well  written,  has  a  high  degree 
of  continuity,  and  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come very  important  on  the  personnel 
practitioner's  desk. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 

From  the  Dark  Tower.  By  Ernst  Pawel. 
The    Macmillan    Company,     New    York, 

1957- $3-95 

To  be  secure,  to  be  well-adjusted,  to 
be  an  organization  man,  that  is  the  new 


American  dream  and  goal,  according  to 
Ernst  Pawel  in  the  latest  novel  on  Big 
Business.  Pawel  is  convinced  that  modern 
big-business  bureaucracy  demands  com- 
plete conformity  as  the  price  of  security. 

"The  Tower"  is  Tower  Mutual  Life. 
Pawel  describes  the  building  itself  as  a 
pseudo-Gothic  monument  to  man's  un- 
conquerable fear.  His  thesis  is  that  "We 
were  all  afraid.  Being  afraid,  we  sought 
new  gods  and  the  Tower  stood  ready  to 
sell  them  to  us — at  a  price." 

Pawel 's  views  on  modern  executives 
aren't  going  to  make  them  very  happy. 
He  sees  the  big  corporation  as  a  rampaging 
monster  utterly  beyond  control.  He  con- 
tends that  the  company  itself  has  the  real 
power,  and  the  men  who  run  it  have  none. 
Men  don't  run  the  business.  It  runs  them. 
"These  men  were  clerks,  no  matter  what 
they  called  themselves.  They  customarily 
referred  to  themselves  as  "executives,  busi- 
ness-men'; magic  words  to  them,  and  they 
will  suffice.  But  they  were  clerks  just  the 
same.  The  difference  between  the  executive 
and  the  clerk  is  no  longer  worth  quibbling 
about." 

Pawel's  hero  is  not  a  particularly 
sympathetic  character,  and  his  situations 
are  somewhat  contrived  and  not  especially 
convincing,  but  his  writing  packs  a  punch 
and  the  book  commands  undivided  in- 
terest. His  indictment  is  powerful.  What 
he  really  believes  in  and  considers  worth- 
while is  not  so  clear. 

Personnel  men  should  find  the  book  a 
convenient  point  of  departure  from  which 
to  re-examine  values.  Does  an  all-embracing 
benefits  program  mean  that  employees 
become  little  better  than  slaves,  as  Pawel 
believes?  What  is  the  alternative?  If  execu- 
tives are  to  learn  how  to  run  business 
instead  of  being  run  by  it,  how  can  they 
be  taught?  What  kind  of  development 
program  will  make  men  and  leaders  out  of 
clerks?  Better  get  the  book  and  settle  down 
to  a  stimulating  if  rather  depressing  evening 
of  reading. 

Dorothy  Bonncll 
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ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Executive  Training  Clinics — A.B.A.  Commit- 
tees Hold  "Big  Bank"  Meetings  in  ii  Cities.  By 
John  L.  Cooley,  senior  associate  editor,  in  the 
December  number  of  Banking;  two  pages.  This 
feature  is  followed  by  another  two-page  article 
entitled  "Bank  Training  Programs  Vary 
Greatly,"  giving  short  reports  on  the  programs 
of  the  New  York  Trust  Company,  The  Barnett 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville  (Florida),  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  The  Liberty 
Real  Estate  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, and  The  Union  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  Warren,  Ohio.  In  the  same  issue: 
The  Difference  Between  a  Job  and  a  Career' ' ; 
one  page  by  Leslie  Waller. 


loi  Objectives  for  Employee  Publications. 
Staff-written  piece  in  the  November  Industrial 
Editor.  In  three  pages  there  are  actually  loi 
numbered  objectives  for  the  house  organ  editor — 
a  list  compiled  by  the  New  York  public  rela- 
tions company,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  Just 
reading  the  objectives  should  suggest  many  a 
good  feature  for  the  employee  publication. 


The  Value  of  Improved  Reading  Skills  to 
Business  Men.  By  David  Gliessman  and  Robert 
D.  Hodell,  II  pages  in  the  October,  Autumn, 
Journal  of  Developmental  Reading.  Mr.  Gliessman 
teaches  reading  at  Purdue,  and  Mr.  Hodell  is  in 
the  training  department  of  General  Electric  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  article  is  more  about 
how  the  professionals  attempt  to  improve  read- 
ing skills,  and  the  results,  than  about  the  value 
to  businessmen.  The  General  Electric  plant  at 
Fort  Wayne  tried  the  do-it-yourself  way,  but 
then  had  the  Purdue  people  come  in.  The  article 
tells  of  the  program  for  139  GE  workers  who 
completed  the  course;  shows  how  much  the 
reading  speed  was  increased  while  comprehen- 
sion remained  about  the  same  or  fell  slightly. 
The  magazine  is  published  four  times  a  year  at 
$1  per  copy,  $3.50  per  year.  Address  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


The  New  Realism  in  Human  Relations.  By 
Auren  Uris  of  Research  Institute  of  America, 
nine  pages  in  the  December  Management  Review, 
an   AMA   publication.   The   argument   is   that 


executives  can  easily  go  too  far  with  the ' '  human 
relations"  pitch;  that  they  are  beginning  to 
question  their  "soft-boiled"  ways.  Donald 
Schoen  of  the  Hays  Corporation  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "human  relations  should  not  be 
concerned  with  making  everybody  happy  or 
with  sugar-coating  harsh  reality."  Eugene 
Jennings'  article  in  Personnel  Journal  is  men- 
tioned, wherein  he  emphasized  ' '  the  hazards  of 
what  he  calls  'leveling.'  "  Two  troublesome 
things  in  the  practice  of  human  relations  are 
(a)  that  the  employee  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  is 
being  manipulated,  and  resent  it,  and  (b)  that 
the  practice  requires  the  executive  to  "manipu- 
late himself"  and  subordinate  his  real  nature. 


Selecting  a  Method  of  Performance  Evalua- 
tion FOR  Hourly  Employees.  By  W.  H.  Gilman 
and  E.  P.  Comer  of  the  Foote  Mineral  Company 
in  Supervision  for  November;  three  pages.  Forty 
supervisors  and  staff  people  in  three  groups  each 
attended  five  i-hour  meetings  over  a  period  of 
five  weeks  to  consider  performance  evaluation 
methods.  They  chose  a  Performance  Record  pro- 
gram. In  the  same  issue:  "Alibi  Albert",  a  3-page 
piece  by  Lawrence  A.  Keating  in  which  he  tells 
how  a  chronic  liar  was  cured. 


Pinpoint  Personnel  Strength — Organized  Pro- 
gram to  Review  Managers  at  All  Levels,  Help  Both 
the  Men  and  the  Company.  The  3-page  article  in 
December  Nation's  Business  gives  the  whys  and 
hows  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company 
program.  An  inventory  of  the  company's  people 
and  their  potential  was  the  first  step.  In  the  same 
issue:  "How  Executives'  Pay  Will  Change — 
latest  studies  on  compensation  find  new  clues 
for  motivating  managers."  Some  two  pages. 


Compulsory  Unionism  and  Responsible  Union- 
ism. By  Sylvester  Petro  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  six  pages  in  the  December 
issue  of  Labor  Law  Journal.  "Compulsory 
unionism,"  says  the  author,  "the  institution 
which  the  so-called  right-to-work  laws  are 
designed  to  extirpate,  is  of  all  the  non-violent 
techniques  of  trade  unionism  the  most  significant 
means  to  power."  He  quotes  Lord  Acton's 
dictum,  "Power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely." 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


A  SiikCPLinED  Method  of  Computing  the 
Effectiveness  of  Tests  in  Selection.  By 
Ivan  N.  McCoUom,  San  Diego  State  College 
and  David  A.  Savard,  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion, Santa  Monica.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  4,  August  1957, 
143-246. 

The  authors  realize  that  many  users 
of  tests  for  the  selection  of  employees  are 
not  trained  statisticians.  The  efhciency  of  a 
test  in  predicting  job  success  depends 
both  on  the  validity  of  the  test  and  on  the 
percentage  of  applicants  who  are  selected. 
A  test  with  a  low  validity  where  the 
selection  ratio  is  low  may  do  a  better  job 
of  picking  good  employees  than  a  test  with 
relatively  high  validity  when  the  selection 
ratio  is  high.  Various  tables  have  been 
designed  to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
employees  who  will  be  successful  if  they 
are  selected  by  the  use  of  tests  of  varying 
validity  and  for  varying  selection  ratios. 
In  order  to  use  these  tables,  however,  the 
personnel  man  must  be  able  to  compute  a 
coefEcient  of  correlation  between  test  scores 
and  criterion  scores.  The  tables  also  assume 
a  normal  distribution  of  test  and  criterion 
scores. 

This  article  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
essential  question  is:  "How  much  more 
efficient  is  selection  if  we  use  this  test  than 
if  we  do  not  use  it?"  The  authors  then 
describe  a  simple  and  direct  method  of 
answering  the  question  that  even  the 
statistically  unsophisticated  can  readily 
understand.  This  involves  administering  the 
test  to  a  try-out  group  of  employees  and 
securing  criterion  measures  (ratings  of  job 
success)  for  the  same  group.  A  cutting 
point  on  the  test  is  selected  and  a  cutting 
point  on  the  criterion.  Then  the  number  of 
cases  falling  above  both  cutting  points 
(test    and    criterion)    is    determined.    This 


number  is  then  compared  with  the  number 
that  would  have  been  selected  by  chance  or 
random  selection.  If  50%  of  the  employees 
would  be  satisfactory  on  the  basis  of  chance 
and  70%  of  those  selected  on  the  basis  o 
the  test  results  are  satisfactory,  then  the 
use  of  the  test  has  improved  selection  by 
40%  over  chance,  or  over  previous  selection 
methods. 

Several  sets  of  try-out  and  follow-up 
data  giving  test  and  criterion  scores  are 
presented.  For  each  set  of  data,  predictions 
were  made  of  the  percentage  of  workers 
who  would  be  satisfactor}^  Two  methods 
were  used  in  each  case,,  the  first  involved 
the  Taylor-Russell  tables,  and  the  second 
was  the  direct  method.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  the  differences  in  results  are  so 
small  that  the  simpler  method  might  well 
be   substituted  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Management  Attitudes  Toward  Em- 
ployment Tests.  By  Fredric  L.  Ware  and 
Willard  A.  Kerr,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  10, 
No.  3,  Autumn  1957,  311-318. 

This  article  investigates  the  problem 
of  why  employment  testing  programs  have 
not  been  more  widely  adopted.  The  re- 
luctance of  employers  to  introduce  testing 
programs  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  but  relatively  little  investiga- 
tion. A  previous  study,  in  which  one  of  the 
authors  participated,  used  a  questionnaire 
to  investigate  the  attitudes  of  employees 
toward  taking  tests.  In  general  the  question- 
naire results  indicated  that  most  workers 
favor  tests,  and  the  majority  feel  more 
secure  in  their  jobs  after  being  placed  by 
tests. 

The  present  study  was  concerned  with 
management  attitudes,  since  these  execu- 
tives would  have  the  final  word  about  the 
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adoption  of  testing  procedures  in  their 
companies.  The  questionnaire  used  was 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  study  of  worker 
attitudes  so  that  the  results  could  be  com- 
pared. Executiv'cs  were  selected  at  random 
from  Poor's  Register,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  were  presidents  and  vice-presidents. 
The  companies  represented  a  wide  variety 
of  industries.  Three  hundred  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  ii6  usable  returns  were 
received.  The  questionnaire  items  and  the 
response  percentages  are  presented  in  detail 
in  the  article.  The  response  percentages  of 
workers  for  similar  questions  in  the  pre- 
vious study  are  also  given  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Generally  speaking,  management  seems 
to  be  favorable  toward  the  use  of  tests  as 
aids  in  selection  and  placement.  The  execu- 
tives also  think  that  the  reaction  of  the 
workers  toward  the  tests  is  favorable.  Thus 
the  theory  that  management  believes  that 
employees  fear  or  resent  tests  will  have  to 
be  rejected.  Since  both  executives  and 
workers  like  the  idea  of  scientific  selection 
by  the  use  of  tests,  there  must  be  some 
other  reason  that  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  employment  testing  is  not  more  widely 
done.  It  is  suggested  that  misinformation 
about  tests,  especially  the  cost  of  testing, 
or  resistance  on  the  part  of  untrained  key 
men  in  the  personnel  department  itself, 
may  be  contributing  factors. 

Effect  of  Attitude  on  Selection  of  Facts. 
By  Norman  R.  F.  Maier  and  Leonard  M. 
Lansky,  University  of  Michigan.  Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.   lo.  No.  3,  Autumn  1957, 

2-93-303  • 

This  study  presents  experimental  evi- 
dence of  the  common  observation  that 
motives  and  attitudes  select  what  people 
see  and  remember. 

The  subjects  in  the  experiment  were 
132.  students  in  a  college  course  in  human 
relations.  A  very  interesting  role-playing 
situation  was  presented  which  involved  a 
discussion  between  the  personnel  director 


Qones)  and  the  manager  of  the  office  force 
(Smith)  about  the  "old  girls"  in  the  office. 
The  situation  between  these  two  men  had 
been  tense  for  some  time  and  the  personnel 
director  felt  that  the  supervisor  was  not 
giving  the  older  women  a  fair  chance  in  the 
office.  In  the  description  of  the  role  that 
each  student  was  to  play,  the  same  ten 
facts  about  the  behavior  of  the  old  girls 
as  compared  to  the  young  girls  were  given. 
Five  of  the  facts  were  favorable  to  the  old 
girls  (for  example,  lower  absenteeism) 
and  five  were  favorable  to  the  young  girls 
(for  example,  old  girls  adapt  more  slowly 
to  new  jobs).  The  students  were  not  told 
that  the  selection  of  facts  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  role  playing.  Their  object  was 
to  play  the  role  in  as  convincing  a  manner  as 
possible. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in 
small  groups.  Half  of  the  students  played 
Jones  and  half  Smith,  and  each  pair  had  lo 
minutes  for  the  role  playing.  To  test  the 
hypothesis  that  attitudes  select  facts,  the 
interviews  were  analyzed  to  find  the  number 
of  Joneses  who  first  mentioned  the  favorable 
items  and  the  number  of  Smiths  who  first 
mentioned  the  unfavorable  items.  The 
tables  presented  make  it  clear  that  the 
supervisors  brought  up  the  tmfavorable 
facts  and  the  personnel  man  brought  up 
the  favorable  ones.  Little  change  in  attitude 
occurred    in    either    of    the    participants. 

The  experiment  was  later  repeated  with 
a  group  of  bankers  instead  of  the  students, 
with  very  similar  results.  This  is  a  very 
interestingly  written  article  and  the  moral 
seems  obvious. 


"In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to 
overcojne  as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each  one 
to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  major  part,  especially  if 
they  are  to  judge  of  the  dispute." 

George  Washington 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Human  Relations  Club  of 
Florida  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration  and 
meets  in  Jacksonville.  Theo  K.  Mitchelson, 
personnel  manager,  State  Farm  Insurance  of 
Jacksonville,  is  president.  Ray  B.  Shrigley, 
personnel  manager,  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Fer- 
nandina  Beach,  is  the  vice  president.  Guy 
B.  Arthur,  Jr.  spoke  on  "What  do  your 
employees  want?"  at  the  September  meet- 
ing. He  is  president  of  Guy  Arthur  and 
Associates,  Toccoa,  Georgia. 

The  club  began  this  fall  to  publish  a 
bulletin  because  "as  personnel  and  in- 
dustrial relations  people,  we  are  constantly 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  good  com- 
munications— so  it  seemed  appropriate 
that  our  professional  organization  have  a 
means  of  keeping  us  well  informed  and 
getting  us  better  acquainted."  The  bulletin 
is  to  carry  information  on  club  announce- 
ments, items  of  general  and  local  news, 
HRC  plans,  policies  and  objectives,  new 
members,  promotions,  job  changes,  honors 
or  achievements  of  members,  new  ideas 
or  developments  in  the  field,  articles, 
research  studies,  or  programs  developed  by 
members  or  their  companies. 


The  Louisville  Personnel  Associ- 
ation heard  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lehman  talk 
about  people  at  the  November  meeting. 
Dr.  Lehman  is  an  instructor  in  psychiatry, 
University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine. 
The  Association  was  invited  to  meet  with 
other  "Kentuckians  for  the  Right  To 
Work"  on  the  ninth  of  November,  to  discuss 
the  formation  of  a  citizens'  committee. 
A  letter  announcing  the  meeting  explained 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  senti- 
ment among  rank-and-file  wage  earners  in 
Kentucky  for  the  right-to-work  bill.  This 


was  evidenced  recently  by  formation  of 
the  Kentucky  Labor  Committee  for  Right 
to  Work,  composed  entirely  of  union  or 
former  union  members  and  working  people 
below  the  rank  of  foreman.  The  Labor 
Committee  for  Right  to  Work  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  its  own — but  it  would 
like  to  cooperate  and  work  with  a  citizens' 
committee  representing  people  from  all 
walks  of  life. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  considered  effective  com- 
munications in  industry  at  the  October 
meeting,  under  the  guidance  of  Elmer  M. 
Applegit,  recently  retired  after  30  years  as 
coordinator  of  publications  for  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company.  Applegit  spoke  from 
a  text,  quoting  St.  Paul  (Corinthians  i, 
14,  9),  "So  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by 
the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken? 
for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air."  Companies 
whose  communications  are  purposeful  will 
achieve  the  desired  good  relations  with 
employees,  customers,  and  the  community, 
Applegit  said.  Speaking  of  company  maga- 
zines, he  said  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of 
personnel  people  to  make  sure  that  em- 
ployee publications  accomplish  the  desired 
objectives,  since  a  large  percentage  of  such 
papers  are  edited  by  people  who  report  to 
personnel  or  industrial  relations  executives. 

Employee  publications,  he  went  on  to 
say,  should  have  enough  personal  items 
to  attract  readers  who  will  then  turn  to 
items  which,  if  read  and  understood,  bene- 
fit the  company.  The  company  view  on 
controversial  matters  and  labor  relations 
differences  can  be  mentioned  and  discussed 
prudently.  Employees  will  be  drawn  closer 
to  the  company  if  they  are   "the  first  to 
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know"  and  are  told  of  things  that  affect 
their  security  and  their  future. 

The  fall  study  group  of  the  Association 
has  scheduled  five  sessions  on  "The  Per- 
sonnel Staff — Its  Selection  and  Develop- 
ment." The  program  is  being  conducted 
jointly  by  NYPMA  and  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Re- 
lations, Cornell  University.  Four  of  the 
sessions  were  led  by  NYPMA  members 
Robert  M.  Crooks,  United  Parcel  Service; 
Robert  F.  Moore  of  Richardson,  Bellows, 
Henry  and  Co.;  Samuel  A.  Pond,  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  and  Drew 
Q.  Brinckerhoff  of  Cresap,  McCormick  and 
Paget.  The  fifth  session  will  have  as  its 
chairman  Lawrence  C.  Lovejoy,  professor 
of  management.  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  New  York  University. 

William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  author  of  the 
best-seller  "The  Organization  Man"  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  Fortune  Maga- 
zine, spoke  on  "The  Organization  Man 
and  the  Personnel  Man"  at  the  November 
meeting.  Last  spring  an  Association  study 
group  met  to  discuss  the  book  and  its 
personnel  implications.  Dr.  Nelson  Foote 
of  General  Electric  led  the  four  sessions, 
and  Mr.  Whyte  participated  in  several  of 
the  discussions.  It  is  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant that  the  New  York  Association  should 
devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to 
Whyte's  work.  Other  associations  may  well 
wish  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of 
The  Organization  Man,  which  describes  and 
questions  and  often  criticizes  modern  big 
business,  particularly  the  personnel  function . 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  was 
told  that  a  major  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  employer-employee  prob- 
lems during  the  past  ten  years,  by  Millard 
Cass,  deputy  undersecretary  of  labor,  who 
spoke  at  the  October  meeting.  The  shift 
has  been  from  union  organizational  pres- 
sures to  wages,  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  now  comprizing  the  majority 


of  union  demands,  he  said.  It's  obvious 
both  sides  suffer  from  strikes  resulting  from 
ruptured  labor  relations,  Cass  said,  adding 
that  strikes  are  not  capricious  action  of 
labor  groups. 

Arbitration,  he  said,  is  proving  a 
popular  and  impartial  method  of  settling 
differences  in  more  than  90  percent  of 
disputes  that  reach  this  stage.  Collective 
bargaining  is  also  a  legitimate  way  to 
eliminate  strife. 

Taking  a  look  at  adverse  publicity 
given  certain  labor  leaders,  Cass  said  it  was 
reprehensible  that  leaders  line  their  pockets 
with  gold  while  purportedly  dedicated  to 
aiding  working  people.  Both  employers 
and  employees  can  take  a  hand  in  cleaning 
up  crookedness  by  management  getting 
tough,  standing  up  to  crooked  leaders  and 
saying  no,  and  by  union  members  striving 
to  keep  their  groups  clean  and  dedicated. 
People  in  the  U.  S.,  Cass  said,  can  get 
what  they  deserve — but  privileges  and 
responsibilities    go    hand    in    hand. 

Senator  William  F.  Knowland  ad- 
dressed the  November  meeting  and  wives 
were  invited  to  hear  him. 


The  Cleveland  Personnel  Associ- 
ation has  elected  new  officers.  They  do 
this  with  a  flair  unique,  so  far  as  I  know, 
among  personnel  or  any  other  professional 
groups.  By  putting  on  a  real  show  and 
doing  some  fancy  electioneering,  they 
evidently  stimulate  membership  interest 
and  attendance,  keep  the  association  alert 
and  lively,  and  have  themselves  a  good 
time  as  well.  Ninety-four  members  turned 
out  for  the  election  festivities  last  Fall. 
The  following  account  from  Strictly  Per- 
sonnel, the  association  publication,  gives 
you  a  rough  idea  of  what  went  on:  "Several 
days  passed  before  Bud  Gillen's  pigeons, 
released  during  his  campaigning  for  Dana 
Burdette,  were  caught.  Incidentally,  Bud 
Gillen's  presentation  involving  the  "Hill- 
billy quack"  tied  for  the  "most  original 
act"  award  with  Frank  Jobes,  the  "Wonder 
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Professor"'  who  created  the  perfect  CPA 
Secretary,  Bill  Bolin.  Original  music  award 
went  to  Bob  Halls  rendition  of  Anchors 
Aweigh  in  campaigning  for  Les  Brailey. 
"Dr.  Mortar  Board"'  Dickelman  grabbed 
costume  honors  in  his  lamp  lantern  dis- 
section of  candidate  Dick  HofF.  Jim  Yates' 
interview  with  "Yugoslavian  Comrade" 
Ted   Vukin  won  the  comedy  award. 

"The  ground  rule  campaign  managers, 
namely  Roy  Whale  for  Bill  Burrows, 
Rudy  Pierce  for  Leo  Tasse,  and  Leo  Tasse 
for  Jim  Hagerty,  who  observed  the  ten 
minute  limit  on  skits,  found  it  didn"t 
pay;  No  awards  and  no  election  winners. 
Ah!  but  the  show  stealer  was  Candidate 
#9,  NOPEC  for  '58,  Bud  Day"s  Nigeria 
Trio."" 

When  some  responsible  member  of 
the  association  has  recovered  from  this 
gala  evening  Ld  be  glad  to  know  more 
about  how  the  idea  originated,  how  long 
it"s  been  going  on,  and  exactly  how  it's 
engineered.  I  imagine  that  many  associ- 
ations have  trouble  getting  just  one  candi- 
date for  each  office.  To  have  several  candi- 
dates slugging  it  out  for  the  honor  indicates 
an  unusually  healthy  organization,  and  an 
effective  gimmick  for  running  an  election. 
The  results:  Dana  N.  Burdette,  president — 
Eberhard  Mfg.  Company;  Richard  C. 
Hoff,  vice  president — Harris-Seybold  Com- 
pany; Leo  J.  Tasse,  secretary — E.  F.  Hauser- 
man  Company;  Theodore  R.  Vukin, 
treasurer — Westinghouse    Electric    Corp. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  had  Dr.  Robert  L.  Leopold 
as  a  guest  speaker  at  the  October  meeting. 
Dr.  Leopold  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine.  His  topic  was  "The 
Psychology    of    the    Interview." 

The  interview  is  a  form  of  com- 
munication between  the  person  interviewed 
and  the  interviewer,  an  interpersonal  re- 
lationship. Verbal  communication,  tone, 
and  expression  are  all  important,  Leopold 


pointed  out.  The  interviewer  should  be 
open-minded.  The  purpose  of  the  interview 
is  to  obtain  information,  hence  it  is  es- 
sential to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  being  interviewed — his  back- 
ground, experience  and  suitability  for  the 
job  under  consideration,  whether  it  be  for 
employment,  promotion,  or  whatever  the 
purpose.  Forms  of  address  should  conform 
to  that  common  to  the  individual  being 
interviewed.  It  is  important  to  make  him 
feel  at  ease.  The  interviewer  should  be 
diplomatic.  Listening  intently  to  the  appli- 
cant is  as  important  as  questioning  him. 
The  length  of  the  interview  is  important 
and  varies  with  each  individual.  The 
structure  of  the  interview  is  governed  by 
the  situation,  i.e.  employment,  counseling, 
discipline. 

In  interviewing  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, consider  his  reactions  to  you 
and  your  company  as  well  as  your  reactions 
to  him.  This  will  establish  the  proper 
emotional  bridge  between  the  two  parties. 
Remember  that  the  interviewer  is  giving, 
the  interviewed  is  seeking.  Avoid  closed- 
end  questions,  give  the  person  a  chance  to 
express  his  views.  At  times,  silence  has  its 
place. 

If  you  are  counseling,  avoid  expressing 
your  personal  opinions.  Your  aim  is  to 
make  the  person  aware  of  his  problems  and 
then  decide  what  he  wants  to  do  about 
them.  Summarize  with  him  objectively 
and  impersonally  in  order  to  help  him. 
When  the  interview  deals  with  a  possible 
promotion,  seek  to  determine  what  moti- 
vates the  individual — prestige,  financial 
gain,  etc.  Checking  with  his  supervisor 
and  his  co-workers  will  help  you  decide 
whether  or  not  he  is  qualified.  Exit  inter- 
views are  frequently  difficult,  due  to  their 
very  nature.  Be  realistic,  impersonal,  forth- 
right, and  diplomatic. 


To  accomplish  any  task  successfully,  you  should 
not  only  give  it  the  best  that  is  in  you,  but  obtain  for  it 
the  best  there  is  in  those  under  your  guidance. 

—George  B~.  Goethals 
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Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  "Istituto  Per  L'Addestra- 
MENTO  Nell'Industria"  (I.  A. I.),  With 
the  assistance  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  has  arranged  an  International 
Congress  on  "Training  Within  Industry." 
The  Congress  brought  together  industrial 
managers,  experts  on  formation  and  training 
problems,  experts  in  psychology,  sociology 
and  organization,  instructors  of  training 
and  professional  instruction  institutes, 
labour  union  representatives  and  members 
of  organizations  and  enterprises  participat- 
ing in  industrial  training. 

The  Congress  was  held  in  Rapallo,  on 
the  Italian  Riviera,  from  February  3rd  to 
February  8th,  and  was  promoted  by  groups 
from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Germany.  The  meetings  were  also  sponsored 
by  the  European  Productivity  Agency  and 
the  International  Organization  of  Em- 
ployers. 

The  following  subjects  were  con- 
sidered: development  of  professional  train- 
ing need;  organization  and  direction  of 
industrial  training;  evaluation  and  rational 
organization  of  training  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  public  enterprises  and  institutions 
connected  therewith.  The  congress  was  the 
first  international  meeting  for  those  con- 
cerned with  training  in  industry.  Re- 
quests for  information  should  be  addressed 
to:  "Istituto  per  I'Addestramento  nell'- 
Industria" — Via  Parini   3,   Milano,   Italy. 


"The  Worry  Clinic"  was  the  feature 
attraction  at  a  one-day  industrial  editing 
seminar  staged  November  15  by  the  In- 
dustrial Editors  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Thirty 
editors  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Ar- 
kansas attended  the  seminar.  Editors  com- 
bined their  talents  to  provide  the  answers 
to  2.0  questions  which  have  proved  capable 
of  giving  an  editor  a  real  headache.  Howard 
Van  Dyke,  veteran  editor  of  the  Carter 
Link,  directed  the  question  and  answer 
session  which  was   complete   with   coffee 


and  aspirin.  Other  speakers  on  the  program 
included  Robert  O.  Law,  economics  mana- 
ger for  D-X  Sunray  Oil  Company,  who 
spoke  on  "Anatomy  of  a  Corporation," 
Charles  A.  Kother,  nationally  recognized 
labor  relations  expert,  who  discussed  "Low- 
Calorie  Politics  for  Employees,"  and  Dr. 
Donald  Hayden,  dean  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa,  who  spoke  on  "Prescription  for 
Clarity." 

At  the  final  session,  representatives  of 
press,  radio,  television  and  trade  magazines 
told  the  editors  how  to  get  wide  publicity 
out  of  magazine  articles.  The  program, 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tulsa,  was  directed  by  Charles 
Schnake,   editor  of  the    Sunray  News. 


The  1957  International  Conference 
ON  Public  Personnel  Administration, 
held  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  September 
19-October  3,  attracted  almost  1,000  dele- 
gates and  their  wives.  The  attendance 
made  this  the  largest  PPA  Conference  ever 
held  in  Canada,  and  approached  the  peak 
attendance  at  conferences  held  closer  to 
centers  of  more -concentrated  PPA  member- 
ship. 

A  wide  variety  of  subjects  was  covered 
in  fifty  different  sessions,  consisting  of 
seminars,  panels,  round  tables  and  ad- 
dresses. More  than  150  people  took  part  in 
the  sessions  extending  over  four  and  one- 
half  days.  The  conference  included  many 
special-interest  sessions  for  such  groups  as 
fire  and  police  civil  service  commissions, 
large  and  small  civil  service  commissions, 
and  for  departmental  personnel  officers — 
including  those  in  hospitals,  in  highway 
and  health  departments,  and  on  employ- 
ment   security    and    merit    system    staffs. 

Eight  PPA  committees  met  during  the 
conference  to  further  their  study  of  special 
problems.  These  were  the  committees  on 
professional  development,  personnel  pro- 
grams   in   hospitals,    organization   of   the 
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personnel  function,  role  of  the  depart- 
mental personnel  office,  membership  pro- 
motion, fire  and  police  personnel  problems, 
role  of  the  personnel  office  in  a  disaster 
preparedness  program,  and  by-law  revision. 

In  addition  to  the  PPA  members, 
participants  included  speakers  prominent 
in  business,  education  and  labor.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
PPA  conference  was  the  fact  that  all  mem- 
bers of  both  Canadian  and  United  States 
Civil    Service   Commissions    attended. 

At  the  business  meeting  William  W. 
Shaw,    who    was    re-elected    president    of 


PPA,  said,  "The  future  looks  bright  with 
opportunity  and  challenge,  but  we  still 
have  the  nagging  old  problems  with  us. 
There  is  need  to  watch  the  spoils  system 
and  our  regulator)'  functions  cannot  be 
ignored  with  the  mere  statement  that  the 
professional  era  is  here.  Unfortunately, 
in  many  areas  this  is  not  so.  We  must  watch 
and  control  as  well  as  serve  management  in 
many  jurisdictions  until  a  continuity  of 
professionalism  is  present.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  it  ever  will  be  established  so 
generally  that  spoils  will  no  longer  be  a 
major    factor    with    which    to    contend." 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Young  Engineers  Used  to  Being 
Courted  and  Catered  to  on  graduation 
are  given  some  useful  advice  in  a  new^ 
pamphlet,  "Engineersmanship,  or  on  Being 
an  Egghead  for  the  Shell  of  it."  Designed 
by  Jack  Roberts  of  Carson,  Roberts,  Inc., 
Benson-Lehner's  advertising  agency,  and 
illustrated  by  Gene  Holtan,  the  piece 
emerged  as  a  i8-page  lampoon  of  the 
current  cult  of  fat-cat-ism  prevalent  among 
certain  young  engineers. 

Although  it  was  originally  intended 
as  a  trade-show  give-away  and  for  Benson- 
Lehner's  mailing  list  of  customers  and 
suppliers  (the  company  designs  and  manu- 
factures data  processing  equipment),  an 
additional  15,000  had  to  be  printed  to 
meet  the  requests  for  sales  (the  price;  $1.50 
for  10  copies;  $io  for  100).  The  original 
idea  for  the  booklet  sprang  full-grown  from 
President  Bernard  S.  Benson  who  mused 
gloomily  one  day,  while  flying  from 
Washington  D.C.  to  California,  on  the 
relaxed  attitude  of  a  growing  segment  of 
both  government  and  engineering  people. 

He  prefaced  the  treatise  with  this 
gentle  dedication:  "Dear  Reader:  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  plenty.  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  young  engineer  to  learn 
techniques  for  flogging  the  situation  for 
all  it  is  worth.  This  book  is  dedicated  to 


the  noble  cause  of  modern  engineersman- 
ship and  will  show  techniques  for  pre- 
serving the  illusion  in  its  most  glowing 
and  deluding  form." 

To  illustrate  Benson-Lehner's  parodied 
points.  Creative  Director  Roberts  chose  a 
cartooned  egghead,  gamboling  through 
the  involvements  of  Engineersmanship 
with  a  careful  disregard  for  either  self- 
discipline,  economy  or  technical  acumen. 
"Don't  w^orry  about  the  company  making 
money,"  was  one  admonition  explained, 
editorially  and  graphically,  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  feedback  ("the  govern- 
ment takes  it  aw^ay  in  taxes  and  gives  it 
back  in  contracts.") 

Jabbing  at  pomposity,  the  booklet 
mockingly  urges  egghead  practitioners  to 
"Upold  your  professional  standard  .  .  . 
its  not  enough  to  be  difficult,  you  must  be 
impossible.  This  will  make  sure  you  are 
noticed  by  the  front  office.  Make  them 
realize  you  are  an  engineer." 

A  scrambled  egghead,  depicted  as 
whirling  in  dizzying  circles,  illustrates  the 
axiom,  "Always  avoid  positive  state- 
ments ...  in  a  meeting  they  might  cause 
controversy  and  reduce  the  feeling  of 
'togetherness'  which  psychologists  will 
tell  you  is  so  very  important  today." 
The  booklet  has  been  used  by  engineering 
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schools  and  recruiters  and  will  make  re- 
freshing reading  for  personnel  people. 
Benson-Lehner  corporation  can  be  ad- 
dressed at  II 930  Olympic  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  64,  California. 


With  About  90  Percent  of  the  1x5 ,000 
Collective  Bargaining  Agreements  in 
effect  in  American  industry  today  con- 
taining arbitration  provisions,  and  because 
of  the  increasing  importance  for  companies 
with  union  contracts  to  be  skilled  in  arbi- 
tration, the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation of  New  York  has  published  a 
handbook  for  the  guidance  of  management 
in  handling  labor  arbitration  cases.  The 
booklet.  Essentials  of  Labor  Arbitration,  is 
designed  primarily  to  aid  member  firms 
of  the  Association  but  is  being  made 
generally  available,  according  to  executive 
vice  president  Thomas  Jefferson  Miley, 
at  $1.00  per  copy,  with  special  rates  for 
quantity  orders. 

During  1956,  arbitrators  in  New  York 
appointed  by  the  State  Mediation  Board 
alone  resolved  some  1,800  disputes  arising 
from  labor  contract  interpretations.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  the  sizable 
figures  of  other  impartial  appointing  agen- 
cies in  the  State  and  the  great  number  of 
arbitrators  designated  directly  by  the 
parties  to  disputes.  The  Association  hand- 
book delves  into  such  matters  as  the 
mechanics  of  arbitrating  contract  reopen- 
ings  and  the  caution  to  be  observed,  use  of  a 
single  arbitrator  or  panel,  costs  of  arbitra- 
tion, selection  of  an  arbitrator,  functions  of 
impartial  appointing  agencies  with  details 
of  their  operation,  arbitrability  of  certain 
issues,  and  enforceability  of  arbitration 
awards. 

The  handbook  advises  that  "the  most 
careful  and  skilled  attention  to  arbitration 
matters  may  be  of  little  avail  for  an  em- 
ployer unless  he  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
arbitration  provisions  in  his  labor  contract 
are  sound  and  workable."  It  also  cautions 
against  excessive  resort  to  arbitration  be- 


cause it  may  undermine  the  bargaining 
relationship  between  management  and 
labor;  "When  the  union  or  the  company  in 
the  initial  stages  of  handling  a  grievance 
develop  the  frame  of  mind  that  they  will 
probably  wind  up  placing  it  in  the  lap  of  an 
arbitrator,  they  tend  merely  to  go  through 
the  motions,  and  a  real  opportunity  for 
resolving  the  difficulty  may  be  lost.  The 
best  rule  is  to  arbitrate  only  after  you  have 
reached  an  actual  impasse." 

Also  emphasized  is  the  distinction  be- 
tAveen  arbitration  and  mediation  or  con- 
ciliation, in  which  an  outsider  is  brought 
in  to  assist  the  employer  and  union  to  re- 
solve their  difference,  usually  in  negotiation 
of  new  contract  terms.  In  arbitration  the 
third  party  is  empowered  to  make  a  final 
and  binding  determination  of  the  issue. 
The  Association  handbook  was  compiled 
by  a  special  Committee  on  Arbitration, 
headed  by  Frederick  H.  Bullen,  consultant 
with  the  law  firm  of  Kaye,  Scholer, 
Fierman,  Hays  and  Handler,  and  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the 
Association.  The  Commerce  and  Industrj' 
Association  of  New  York  Inc.  is  at 
99  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  Payments  are  now  being  re- 
ceived by  more  than  half  of  all  of  the  15  mil- 
lion people  65  years  of  age  or  over  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  (460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  ix, 
N.  Y.).  The  Board  notes  that  in  194S  only 
one  out  of  eight  people  in  this  age  bracket 
was  receiving  these  benefits. 

From  1948  to  mid-1957  the  total  older 
population  increased  by  3  3^^  millions,  while 
the  number  with  some  sort  of  government 
pension  increased  by  twice  that  amount. 
The  numbers  with  income  from  employ- 
ment (i.e.,  earners  or  wives  of  earners)  and 
from  public  assistance  remained  about  the 
same.  As  a  result,  the  Board  found  that  the 
proportion  of  older  persons  with  a  govern- 
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ment  retirement  income  jumped  from  one- 
fifth  to  more  than  three-fifths  between  1948 
and  1957,  while  the  proportion  with  in- 
come from  employment  and  the  proportion 
receiving  public  assistance  payments  each 
dropped  four  percentage  points. 

The  pensioners  who  benefited  most 
from  the  growth  were  those  who  formerly 
had  no  income  or  who  had  received  income 
only  from  sources  (e.g.,  from  annuities, 
dividends,  etc.)  other  than  the  three  men- 
tioned. They  numbered  over  three  millions 
in  194S  but  were  fewer  than  one  million  in 


1957.    Proportionately,    they  shrank   from 
19%   to  5%    of   the   older  population. 

In  a  study  completed  earlier  last  year 
The  Conference  Board  examined  these  shifts 
in  sources  of  income  and  their  effect  on  the 
economic  status  of  older  persons.  It  was 
found  that  the  income  situation  of  older 
persons  has  improved  in  the  postwar  period. 
While  proportionately  fewer  aged  are  at 
work  today  than  when  the  war  ended,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  per- 
centage with  income,  and  a  rise  in  the 
average  amount  of  income  received. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


An  Employee  Hospitality  Committee 
makes  a  newcomer's  introduction  to  the 
company  easier  at  the  Detroit  regional 
office  of  Allstate  Insurance  Company. 
AIM,  Allstate's  employee  magazine,  fea- 
tures this  committee  in  its  current  issue. 

Realizing  that  the  first  day  at  work  in 
a  new  office  is  a  strange  and  unsettling  ex- 
perience to  a  new  employee,  the  hospitality 
committee  was  formed  among  Detroit 
personnel  employees  to  welcome  new- 
comers, see  that  they  are  introduced  to 
fellow  workers  and  can  find  their  way 
around  the  office,  and  generally  assist  in 
breaking  the  ice.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  an  office  employing  many  girls, 
some  of  whom  are  beginning  a  regular  job 
for  the  first  time. 

After  an  initial  briefing  in  the  personnel 
office,  the  newcomer  is  taken  on  a  tour  to 
familiarize  her  with  the  office  layout,  cafe- 
teria, restrooms,  and  other  features  of  the 
building.  She  meets  her  fellow  employees 
and  is  briefed  on  the  office  procedure.  A 
booklet,  "We  Proudly  Present"',  describing 
the  entire  operation  with  photos  and  text, 
is  presented  to  the  new  employee  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  takes  her  to 
lunch  and  generally  shepherds  her  through 
the  first  uncertain  day  on  the  job.  John  L. 
Normoyle   is  publicity  supervisor  for  the 


Allstate  Insurance  Company.  His  office  is 
at  7447  Skokie  Boulevard;  Skokie,  Illinois. 
Editor  of  AIM  is  Harry  F.  Anderson. 


Technology,  Higher  Operating  In- 
vestment, Sales  Help  Hold  Company's 
Price  Index  Down,  according  to  headlines 
in  the  November  Spruance  Cellophane  News, 
published  by  the  Spruance  Film  Plant, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.  (Inc.), 
Richmond,  Virginia.  (Incidentally,  I'd 
mention  this  company  much  oftener  if  I 
didn't  have  to  spell  the  name  out  ev-ery 
time — but  then  I  suppose  a  company  as  big 
as  this  one  doesn't  care).  The  company  is 
doing  all  right:  "While  improving  earnings 
from  Du  Pont  operations  by  nearly  11  per- 
cent during  the  first  nine  months  of  1957, 
the  Du  Pont  Company  (look,  they  didn't 
spell  it  out,  maybe  I  don't  always  have  to?) 
held  prices  within  one  percent  of  those  for 
the  comparable  period  of  1956.  The  com- 
pany's sales  price  index  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1957  was  only  seven-tenths  of 
one  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1956,  and  was  actually 
lower  than  that  for  any  other  year  since 
1950  ....  Our  company's  ability  to  im- 
prove earnings  while  holding  the  price  line 
was  attributed  by  William  H.  Ward,  vice 
president   and   adviser  on   sales,    to   three 
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main  factors;  increased  operating  invest- 
ment, larger  physical  volume  of  sales,  and 
application  of  improved  technology  in 
manufacturing  processes." 

A  picture  of  wasted  cellophane  and  a 
short  interview  complemented  the  lead 
article.  "I  am  confident  of  our  ability  at 
Spniance  to  continue  to  work  together 
safely  to  produce  the  best  quality  product 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,"  said  Plant 
Manager  Don  Fitzhugh.  "We  must  keep 
our  costs  down,"  he  continued,  "by  re- 
ducing waste.  Cost,  quality  and  service  are 
the  three  foundation  points  in  the  packag- 
ing field." 

A  picture  of  an  employee  at  work  at 
his  machine  is  titled,  "We  depend  upon — 
Harold  Bland.  Cutter  Harold  Bland  knows 
that  all  of  us  depend  upon  him  to  do  his 
job  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  as  he  depends 
upon  us  to  give  him  our  support  in  his 
job."  The  employee  then  talks  about  his 
job,  why  he  does  it  well  and  carefully.  A 
nice  way  of  boosting  employee  morale,  by 
letting  them  do  it  themselves.  E.  J. 
Velenovsky  is  the  editor  of  Spruance  Cello- 
phane News. 


On  The  Other  Hand,  Whirlpool 
Panorama,  in  the  Fall  number,  tells  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tight  Squeeze."  Two  hands  are 
pictured  on  the  cover,  twisting  and  squeez- 
ing the  profit  and  loss  statement,  and  the 
figures  are  right  on  the  cover,  too:  costs  up 
i8%;  earnings  down  6%;  sales  up  i6%.  In 
the  lead  story  employees  learn  that  there 
are  many  things  they  can  do  to  help  ease 
this  squeeze.  The  article  has  good  pictures, 
and  emphasizes  the  positive  things  em- 
ployees can  do  to  help.  An  editorial  called 
"After  Hours"  handles  a  difficult  announce- 
ment well.  "As  we  went  to  press,  the  deci- 
sion to  close  the  Birtman  division  was 
armounced.  General  Manager  John  Living- 
ston's letter  to  the  division's  employees 
explains  the  reasons  for  the  decision." 
Although  employees  of  the  division  did  all 
they  could  to  keep  costs  down,  it  was  not 
possible  to  reduce  operating  expenses  to  the 


point  where  the  product  could  compete 
successfully.  The  explanation  of  the  deci- 
sion and  the  announcement  itself  are  made 
frankly  and  simply.  In  this  kind  of  situation 
a  well  edited  company  magazine  can  b^  very 
helpful.  Panorama  seems  to  be  in  this  cate- 
gory. Ad  Hatch  is  director  of  commimica- 
tions  for  Whirlpool  Corporation,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan. 


Employees  are  Told  of  a  Different 
Kind  of  Company  Problem  in  the  California 
General  News,  publication  of  the  General 
Telephone  Company  of  California.  Editor 
Doyle  Dameron  explains  that  "in  view  of 
our  company's  recent  filing  for  a  rate  in- 
crease with  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  it  is  essential  that  we,  as 
representatives  of  our  company  to  the  pub- 
lic, have  an  understanding  of  the  PUC,  how 
it  operates  and  why.  Do  you  know  why  a 
public  utility  is  a  unique  business — and  why 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  have  regulation 
such  as  the  PUC  provides?  Do  you  know 
the  reason  for  a  rate  increase,  or  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  prior  to  filing  for  such 
an  increase?  The  following  article  will 
answer  these  questions,  and  provides  the 
answers  for  others  which  you  may  have — 
or  which  you  may  be  asked. ' '  The  four-page 
article  by  A.  M.  Hart,  secretary  and  attor- 
ney, is  set  off  with  green  margins,  and 
handwritten  questions.  Some  histor}'^  is 
given,  plus  explanations  of  why  competi- 
tion is  not  always  healthy,  why  the  PUC 
is  like  an  umpire,  tariffs,  informal  and  for- 
mal complaints,  how  high  the  rates  are, 
when  is  profit  reasonable,  the  fact  that 
stocks  and  bonds  are  controlled  too,  and 
the  results  of  regulations. 


Their  Priceless  Heritage  is  the  title 
for  a  bright  cover  showing  (in  color)  a 
schoolboy  posed  against  the  American  flag. 
The  cover  was  used  by  Cross  Currents, 
eighteen-page  pocket-size  magazine  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  the  Rochester  Hospital  Service — 
Genesee  Valley  Medical  Care.  Printed  on 
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slick  paper,  the  magazine  has  an  informal 
look,  with  the  text  "typed"  and  the  ma- 
terial arranged  in  short  items.  The  purpose 
as  stated  on  the  masthead  is  "to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  organization;  to  develop 
within  each  employee  realization  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  his  position;  to 
remind  the  employee  of  his  and  his  com- 
pany's civic  responsibilities,  both  local  and 
national."  In  keeping  with  this  last  goal, 
the  editorial  referring  to  the  patriotic  cover 
offers  an  American's  creed,  leading  up  to 
the  statement  that  in  our  country  each 
person,  if  he  will,  can  find  the  facilities  to 
help  him  achieve  his  potential.  Specifically, 
the  editorial  concludes,  "this  leads  us  to 
Adult  Education,  on  which  more  and  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  new  to  our  personnel  policies,  we 
call  attention  to  the  Tuition  Refund  Plan 
available  to  anyone  interested  in  self- 
improvement  courses  or  qualifying  for  a 
better  job."  To  alliterize:  personnel  policy 
pleasingly  publicized.  Dorothy  Alger  is  the 
editor  of  this  attractive  magazine. 


If  You  Want  to  Get  Your  Money's 
Worth  out  of  Company  Parties,  take 
movies,  show  them  in  the  cafeteria  at 
lunchtime,  and  then  write  up  the  movies 
in  the  company  news  sheet.  The  Esso 
Manhattan  does  this,  even  taking  a  picture 
of  employees  watching  the  picture.  The 
film  runs  half  an  hour,  and  has  a  musical 
background  as  well  as  special  narration. 
The  magazine  is  published  for  Esso  em- 
ployees in  New  York  by  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey),  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  The  editor  is  J.  S.  Graham.  Ap- 
parently the  employees  are  organized  into 
the  Jersey  Standard  Club,  which  has  a  club 
room  and  a  library  of  new  novels.  My 
curiosity  is  piqued  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  figure  30:  club  room,  30,  .  .  .  employee 
relations,  30  .  .  .  etc.  Perhaps  this  refers  to 
the  address? 


About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  }}o') 

Howard  Goheen  is  chief  of  civilian  career 
management,  Department  of  the  Army.  Previ- 
ously he  served  as  chief  of  the  Career  Service 
Section  and  earlier  as  Research  Psychologist 
with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 


William  G.  Scott  is  assistant  professor, 
management  department,  in  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Business  Administration,  in  Atlanta. 
He  received  his  Master's  in  labor  relations  from 
Loyola  University,  and  his  doctorate  in  manage- 
ment from  Indiana  University,  in  both  of  which 
he  taught  before  going  to  Georgia  State  College. 
Dr.  Scott  has  acted  as  conference  leader  in  execu- 
tive development  programs  for  a  number  of 
Atlanta  companies. 


Charles  C.  Mitchell  for  three  years  was 
assistant  director  of  the  testing  and  counseling 
office  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Atlanta.  He  took  his  Master's 
in  industrial  psychology  at  North  Carolina 
State  College,  and  is  now  working  on  his 
doctorate  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  done  considerable 
testing  and  speed  and  remedial  reading  work. 


Paul  A.  Brinker,  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, studied  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Harvard,  and  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Dr.  Brinker  taught  at 
two  universities,  Miami  and  Vermont,  before 
going  to  Oklahoma  where  he  has  been  for  ten 
years.  He  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers 
for  two  previous  studies  reported  here;  both 
based  on  attitude  surveys  made  by  personal 
interviews. 


Otto  A.  Silha,  vice  president  and  business 
manager  of  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
majored  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  copy 
reader  in  1940,  became  promotion  director  in 
1947  and  personnel  director  too  in  1951.  Mr. 
Silha  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  and  past  president  of  the 
National    Newspaper    Promotion    Association. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  Supervisor  :  An  excellent  divisional  training  posi- 
tion with  leading  organization.  Has  individual  growth 
potential  for  person  having  three  to  five  years  experience  in 
industrial  training.  College  degree.  Located  in  Midwest. 
Ability  to  plan  and  coordinate  training  activities  at  all 
levels.  Send  all  details  including  salary  requirements.  Reply 
Box  55J. 


Industrial  Relations  Manager:  To  direct  all  personnel 
activities  in  modern  plant — approximately  i.ooo  employees. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  labor  relations.  Experience  in  metal 
working  industry  essential.  Must  qualify  for  highest  security 
clearance.  College  degree.  Age  35-45.  Salary  $10,000.  New 
Mexico.  Send  full  information  in  confidence  to  Box  554. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Labor  Relations:  Practicing  Attorney.  Five  years  experi- 
ence in  representing  all  major  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  and  two 
major  C.LO.  industrial  unions.  Extensive  experience  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  grievance  procedure,  and  arbitration. 
LL.B.  Degree,  University  of  Oklahoma.  36  years  of  age, 
married  and  children.  Desire  position  with  a  Company. 
Reply  Box  540. 


Pbrsonnel-Industrial  Relations:  Experience  in  all  phases 
including  labor  relations  in  large  firm  and  direction  of  per- 
sonnel department  in  small  company.  B.S.  and  yeat  of  grad- 
uate study  with  outstanding  scholastic,  extra-curricular,  and 
leadership  record  at  major  university.  Prefer  location  in 
Southeast  or  East  with  expanding  company.  Age  36.  Reply 
Box  541. 


Personnel-Inddsteial  Relations  Position:  Six  years  of 
diversified  experience  at  staff  and  supervisory  level  in  Per- 
sonnel Division  of  large  company.  Experience  in  all  phases  of 
personnel  administration  including  Labor  Relations,  Em- 
ployment, Safety,  Job  Evaluation  and  Salary  Administration. 
BS  degree,  age  36,  salary  $8,000.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  544. 


Management  Development  and  Training  Director  :  Offers 
mature  and  original  thinking  to  create  the  program  you 
want,  for  results  that  meet  your  management-manpower  and 
manager-performance  objectives.  Reply  Box  545. 


Seeking  Personnel  Position  with  increasing  responsibility. 
Experience  in  many  phases  of  personnel:  testing,  clerical 
training,  design  of  management  development  and  appraisal 
program,  recruitment,  public  relations,  employment.  Six 
years  with  large  multiplant  industry.  Also  six  years  teaching 
experience.  Would  like  position  with  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  a  growing  company.  Present  position:  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  personnel  manager  of  plant  with  6oco 
employees.  M.A.  degree,  age  36,  willing  to  relocate.  Resume 
and  top  references  upon  request.  Reply  Box  546. 


Five  Years  Major  Company  Employment,  management 
development,  testing,  grievance  investigation,  organization 
planning,  training;  part-time  university  instructor;  pub- 
lished, fluent  writer;  31,  M.A.,  $7150  at  present,  staff  or 
plant  opportunity.  Reply  Box  547. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Director:  Age  31.  Seek- 
ing new  challenge.  Six  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  top 
level  personnel  administration.  Presently  employed  by  large 
multi-plant  national  organization.  Aggressive,  alert  and 
tactful  in  dealing  with  all  levels  of  management.  Personnel/ 
Industrial  Relations  degree  from  large  West  Coast  University. 
Federal  "Q"  clearance.  Married — two  children.  Seeking  top 
level  personnel  administration  position.  Now  located  in 
Southern  California.  Will  relocate  if  position  is  right.  Present 
salary  $10,000.00  per  year.  Reply  Box  548. 


Training  Supervisor  or  Administrator:  Have  had  3  years 
high  school  teaching  experience,  including  1  years  as  assistant 
principal,  ij-^  years  teaching  college  math  and  psychology. 
Presently  teaching  math  and  English  for  large  aircraft  com- 
pany. Have  been  with  this  company  for  2.  years  (15  months 
in  present  position).  Age  31,  hold  A.B.  and  M.S.  degrees  and 
lack  only  thesis  for  doctorate  in  education.  Willing  to  re- 
locate and  begin  as  an  instructot .  Reply  Box  549. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Manager:  Will 
accept  HiT.  01  staff  position  with  reputable  Company.  Thor- 
oughly experienced  in  recruitment,  training,  policies  and 
procedures,  labor  relation,  wage  and  salary,  safety,  security 
and  welfare  benefits.  Immediate  results  with  little  indoctrina- 
tion. Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  550. 


Personnel  or  Related  Field:  Seasoned  Personnel  Manager 
with  experience  also  in  Industrial  Editing,  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations.  Have  successfully  performed  and  managed 
following  functions:  Recruitment,  interviewing  and  selection 
of  various  types  of  employees;  implementation  and  adminis- 
tration of  personnel  policies;  union  contract  negotiations  and 
other  aspects  of  labor  relations,  safety.  Company  publication 
editing,  both  internal  and  external  media;  advertising;  wage 
and  salary  administration.  Age  36.  Degree.  Family.  Will  re- 
locate. Reply  Box  551. 


Personnel  Manager:  Canadian  would  like  to  settle  in 
United  States.  Location  open.  University  graduate.  Honor 
student,  B.A.  Postgraduate  Business  Administration.  Courses 
— Personnel  selection  and  evaluation.  Industrial  Safety,  NSC 
Motor  Fleet  Supervisory  Training.  10  years  experience  per- 
sonnel management  on  administrative  level — organization, 
setting  up  and  managing  personnel  department;  recruiting, 
selection,  placement,  labor  relations,  safety,  editor  company 
paper,  plant  cafeteria  management,  suggestions.  Ex-service- 
man, officer  air  force  .  .  .  Operations  and  administrative. 
Married,  44.  Available  immediately.  Reply  Box  551. 


Bibliographies:  On  any  personnel  or  labor  relations  subject 
prepared  immediately.  From  bibliographical  and  clipping 
files  systematically  maintained  since  1947.  By  experienced 
researcher  and  published  writer  who  has  been  an  active 
labor  relations  man  for  the  past  16  years.  Fast — accurate — 
confidential  service.  Further  information  on  request.  Reply 
George  F.  Hagerman,  30  Circle  Drive,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 


Advert isetntnts  will  be  accepted  Jor  this  section  at  iOi  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.  0.  Box  2S9,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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There's  Nobody  Here  But 

Us  Robots 

Workers  in  a  petroleum  refinery  in  Great  Britian  are  asking  for 
"lonely  money"  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that,  with  automation, 
they  have  too  little  contact  with  fellow  workers . 

— News  item. 


Alone,  alone — all,  all  alone 

But  not  on  a  wide,  wide  sea 
As  the  Ancient  Mariner  was — oh,  no. 

Alone  with  machinery. 

Not  a  friendly  face  in  the  whole  darned  place, 

Not  an  outstretched  hand  to  shake  with. 
Oh,  cogs  and  springs  are  unsocial  things 

For  taking  a  coffee  break  with. 

And  the  jokes  you  tell  that  are  funny  as  hell 

And  would  have  the  hoys  in  stitches 
Won't  get  you  a  smile  from  a  wall  of  tile 

Or  a  panel  of  lights  and  switches. 

But  your  lone  ordeal  mid  the  gears  of  steel 

Can  he  easier  to  hear  with 
If  the  boss  comes  through  with  some  cash  in  lieu 

Of  the  friends  you  aren't  there  with. 

— ^Richard  Armour 

Thanks  to  the  American  Maaagement  Association  for  permission  to 
quote  the  verses  by  Richard  Armour  which  we  found  in  the  December 
Management  Review. 
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University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

14-15     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Statler 
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Conference.  SAM,  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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I  The  Control  of  Clerical  Salary 
Expense  is  quite  an  item  in  a  number  of 
companies.  For  years  I  have  advocated  the 
use  of  budgets  for  this  purpose.  This  process 
is  touched  on  in  a  paper  which  is  published 
by  the  American  Management  Association 
and  appears  in  their  Wage  and  Salary 
Handbook.  It  is  called  "A  Program  of 
Salary  Administration."  More  detailed  in- 
formation is  contained  in  another  AM  A 
paper  which  I  wrote  in  1948,  "A  Flexible 
Method  of  Salary  Cost  Control." 

Recently  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  and 
talked  with  Albert  Hood,  Vice  President  of 
the  Mellon  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Al 
tells  me  they  have  begun  a  budget  program 
for  the  control  of  salary  expense  of  their 
clerical  staff  which  numbers  around  X5oo 
people.  An  important  part  of  it  is  to  set  up 
a  budget  which  in  total  amount  is  what 
management  wishes  to  spend  and  then  to 
give  the  major  department  heads  a  pretty 
free  hand  to  spend  their  portion.  This  has 
for  its  purpose  not  only  controlling  the 
level  of  expenditure  but  also  to  give 
managers  more  freedom  in  rewarding  or 
punishing  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
way  they  perform.  Where  it  has  been 
properly  done,  it  works  like  a  charm.  The 
First  Pennsylvania  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany has  employed  this  kind  of  salary  in- 
crease budget  for  the  past  lo  years  and 
Charlie  Books,  personnel  officer,  says  he 
would  not  want  to  do  without  it. 


Everyone  Who  Had  Made  a  Serious 
Effort  to  utilize  the  skills  of  handicapped 
persons  knows  that,  once  they  have  ad- 
justed to  the  job,  they  tend  to  make 
superior  employees,  particularly  in  that 
they  are  exceptionally  reliable.  The  Pacific 
National  Bank  of  Washington  State  reports 
a  very  good  experience  in  using  deaf  girls 
on    their   check-sorting   and   bookkeeping 


machines.  John  R.  Walsh,  assistant  vice 
president,  says  that  all  girls  coming  out  of 
high  school  require  two  weeks  general 
training  and  these  handicapped  girls  only 
one  week  additional  in  the  department. 
Their  training  course  depends  heavily  on 
written  material  for  obvious  reasons,  but 
it  has  been  a  great  success. 


As  Most  Every  Reader  Knows,  we 
review  employee  magazines  for  their  inter- 
esting features.  Mrs.  Bonnell  in  the  section 
"Across  the  Editor's  Desk"  picks  out  un- 
usual features  of  each  month's  crop  of  maga- 
zines. We  would  like  to  get  more  of  them, 
so  if  you  have  what  you.  think  is  an  inter- 
esting publication,  please  send  along  sev- 
eral examples. 


The  world  is  full  of  ideas.  What  we  need  are 
more  individuals  who  can  take  ideas  out  of  the 
area  of  emotional  belief  and  hotly  argued  faith, 
and  detachedly  put  these  ideas  to  work  to  prove 
their  validity  or  expose  their  inadequacy, 

— Weston  La  Barre 


"The  Closeness  of  American  Univer- 
sity Thinking  and  Business  Practice" 
was  one  of  the  things  that  stood  out  in  the 
mind  of  Armin  Ziegler  when  he  returned 
home  to  West  Germany  after  a  year  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Ziegler  was  here  under  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  European  Produc- 
tivity Agency  and  the  U.  S.  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  program 
was  administered  by  the  business  schools  of 
Harvard  and  Indiana  Universities,  and  in- 
cluded industrial  studies  during  the  summer 
months. 

In  Europe,  says  Mr.  Ziegler  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  my  consulting  firm  associates, 
there  is  a  considerably  greater  gap  "be- 
tween university  and  business,  between 
theory  and  practice,"  than  he  found  here. 
In    America    "a    management    philosophy 
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was  found  to  be  expressed  in  theory  and 
accepted  in  practice,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Europe.  Its  expressed  emphasis  on  crea- 
tive thinking,  problem  solving,  and  de- 
cision making  seem  to  be  of  great  influence 
on  the  optimistic  action-mindedness  of  the 
American  manager." 

To  find  one  good  reason  for  the  close 
alignment  of  university  theory  and  busi- 
ness practice  you  need  look  only  at  a  few 
"About  the  Authors"  items  concerning 
university  contributors  to  these  pages: 
seldom  do  you  find  a  university  writer  who 
is  not  identified  with  industry  in  a  consult- 
ing or  other  capacity.  They  organize  and 
conduct  industrial  research  projects.  They 
work  on  troublesome  problems.  They  have 
a  part  in  training  managers.  During  the 
summer  months  they  are  frequently  on  in- 
dustrial payrolls.  I  don't  know  to  what 
extent  this  is  also  true  in  Europe.  To  me  it 
seems  a  salutary  thing. 


"Training  means  learning  the  rules.  Experience 
means  learning  the  exceptions. " 

Indianapolis  Times 


We  had  a  nice  bow  from  "Glass 
Horizons,"  the  well-edited  and  agreeably 
printed  publication  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association — Union,  to  you.  The 
lead  editorial  in  the  January  issue  spoke 
enthusiastically  about  an  item  we  published 
last  November  concerning  a  seminar  on  job 
evaluation  held  last  summer  by  the  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Association,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  my  associate  Donald  A.  (Scotty) 
Crawford.  Of  course,  Scotty  was  the  ideal 
man  in  the  first  place  because  he  is  a  very 
successful  arbitrator  and  has  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  practically  everybody  on  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table.  I  thought  the 
seminar  was  a  very  constructive  action  for 
the  Association  to  take  and  it  came  off  very 
well. 

The  Horizons  editor  makes  a  good  point 
when  he  says  that,  although  much  of  the 


current  union  news  is  criticism,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  praise.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  praise  for  Walter  Reuther's 
idea  of  profit  sharing.  I  am  not  sure  I  ap- 
prove of  the  exact  formula,  but  some  form 
of  profit  sharing  is  very  wise.  I  have  such  a 
plan  in  operation  in  my  own  business. 


Personnel  Proverb 

Most  folks  have  presence   of   mind.    The   trouble   is 
absence  of  thought. 

— Arnold  Soundings 


We  were  Eating  Lunch  at  a  seaside 
place  in  Florida  recently  and  saw  an  elderly 
man  drive  up  in  a  shiny  new  Cadillac.  He 
parked  it  carefully  and  came  in  to  ask  the 
proprietor  "If  there  was  a  local  telephone 
he  could  use  with  no  charge?"  When  he  was 
sure  it  wouldn't  cost  him  anything  to  use 
the  telephone,  he  proceeded  to  dial. 


It  Would  Seem  Logical  To  Expect 
THE  Business  Doctor,  Too,  to  take  his  own 
medicine.  But  a  member  of  my  staff  is  dis- 
tressed over  a  bit  of  gobbledegook  released 
by  a  nationally-respected  organization.  The 
passage  appears — of  all  places! — at  the  start 
of  a  bulletin  intended  to  tell  management 
how  to  communicate  better.  Read  it  and 
weep: 

[We  have]  often  stressed  the  need  for 
sensitivity  in  approaching  the  use  of  execu- 
tive action  techniques.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  the  wide  variety  of  techniques 
that  can  be  used  to  meet  a  given  situation 
often  leads  the  unskilled  into  error." 

Aside  from  the  whole  message  being 
gobbledegook,  I'd  like  to  know  how  you 
"approach  a  technique"! 
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Supervising  the  Supervisors 
Who  Report  to  You 


By  Homer  T.  Rosexberger 

Chief,  Training  Branch 

Personnel  and  Training  Division 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


SUPERVISORS,  whether  first-hne  or  middle- 
management  people,  need  and  deser%-e 
special  attention.  They  react  differently  to 
being  supervised  than  does  the  non-super- 
visory employee.  On  the  average,  a  super- 
visor usually  is  in  greater  need  of  recogni- 
tion and  leeway  than  the  man  who  is  not 
paid  to  supervise  others.  So  much  more  is 
expected  of  him.  Your  supervisors  are  likely 
to  respond  excellently  to  additional  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  and  commensurate 
authority,  and  to  commendation  when 
deserved . 

There  is  a  significantly  different  rela- 
tionship between  a  supervisor  and  the 
supervisors  who  report  to  him,  from  that 
benveen  a  first-line  supervisor  and  his  em- 
ployees. Generally,  one  can  get  closer  to  the 
heart  of  matters  with  the  supervisors  who 
report  to  him  than  with  employees  who  are 
not  supervisors. 

A  chief  and  a  supervisory  member  of 
his  staff  have  much  in  common.  Both  are 
responsible  for  the  work  of  others.  Both 
are  representatives  of  management,  with 
similar  responsibilities  and  goals.  They 
accomplish  work  through  other  people. 
The  relationship  bet^veen  chief  and  super- 
visor is  that  of  management  to  management. 
In  a  real  sense,  both  are  on  the  same  team. 

But  the  first-line  supervisor  must  bridge 
a  big  gap.  He  is  management,  his  men  are 
not.  The  chief  who  has  first-line  superv-isors 
reporting  to  him  must  be  especially  aware 
of  this  problem.  He  needs  to  recognize  that 
his  first-line  men  have  a  difficult  task.  The 


Hoti>  can  a  tof  manager  he  most  helpful 
to  the  supervisors  who  report  to  himl 
In  ivhat  ivays  should  "the  chiefs" 
supervision  differ  from  the  supervisors' 
own  direction  of  their  .employeesl  The 
author  lists  lo  principles  for  higher 
managers  to  folloiv  in  appraising  the 
work  of  first-line  and  middle-manage- 
ment supervisors .  He  suggests  21  points 
to  cover  in  the  periodic  counseling  inter- 
views which  he  recommends. 


chief  who  shows  all  supervisory  members  of 
his  staff,  first-line  and  intermediate,  that  he 
appreciates  their  situation  and  wants  to 
provide  green  lights,  wins  their  admiration. 
The  use  of  the  following  principles 
should  assure  supervisors  that  the  chief  im- 
derstands  their  situation  and  wants  to  help. 

I.  Keep  in  mind,  first  and  second-line  super- 
visors are  human. 

1.  Respect  the  supervisors  who  report  to  you, 
they  are  your  most  important  asset. 

3.  Let  them  know  about  their  contributions — 
avoid  just  evaluating. 

4.  Give  them  authority  as  well  as  responsi- 
bility— put  them  in  the  driver's  seat  and 
give  them  the  ignition  key. 

5.  Sketch  the  work  in  broad  strokes  and  en- 
courage them  to  set  up  their  own  wav  of 
operating  within  those  limits. 

6.  Have  faith  in  them;  value  their  ideas  and 
their  judgment. 
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7.  Everyone  likes  a  commendation  when  de- 
served, even  supervisors  who  report  to  you. 

8.  Hold  staff  meetings  and  encourage  your 
supervisors  to  participate  in  your  planning. 

9.  Tactfully  encourage  them  in  their  off-the- 
job  interests  which  lead  to  good  physical 
and  mental  health. 

10.  Stimulate    yOur    supervisors     to    evaluate 
themselves. 

In  high-level  supervisor  development 
courses  these  ten  principles  receive  enthusi- 
astic response.  Recently  one  chief  jotted 
down  the  following  comments  concerning 
these  principles,  and  stated  that  his  section 
chiefs  enjoyed  the  good-natured  ribbing: 
I.  not  proved;  2..  why?;  4.  let  'em  wreck 
us?;  5.  within;  7.  and  throw  all  my  experi- 
ence out  the  window?;  8.  up  high,  up  high!; 
9.  they  don't  need  to  be  encouraged;  10.  in- 
stead of  me! 

Merits  of  Appraisal  Counseling 

It  is  well  for  a  chief  periodically  to  sit 
down  with  the  supervisory  members  of  his 
staff  individually,  and  tactfully  appraise 
their  supervisory  potential.  This  appraisal 
coimseling  is  an  excellent  way  to  develop 
the  effectiveness  of  a  supervisor.  When  a 
chief  does  this  counseling  skillfully  he 
proves  to  his  supervisors  that  he  is  giving 
special  attention  to  them. 

Supervisors  appreciate  appraisal  coun- 
seling if  it  is  handled  well,  for  it  points  the 
way  to  noticeable  development.  However, 
the  interviewer  (their  chief)  needs  to  be 
aware  of  pitfalls.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  dog- 
matic. Furthermore,  one  must  know  how 
to  react  to  the  man  who  says,  "You're  ab- 
solutely right,"  or  to  the  man  who  "clams 
up,"  or  to  the  man  who  becomes  angry. 
Lead  the  man  so  that  he  will  ask  the  kind 
of  questions  that  give  him  insight  into 
himself,  yet  handle  the  interview  in  a  way 
that  gaining  insight — such  as  an  awareness 
of  reluctance  to  accept  added  responsibility 
— will  not  be  exceedingly  disturbing  to  him. 

One  type  of  question  draws  a  man  out 
and   enables   him   to   understand   himself. 


whereas  another  has  a  damaging  effect  and 
puts  him  on  the  defensive.  For  example,  if 
you  ask  a  supervisor,  "Do  you  have  any 
new  ideas  useful  to  our  company?"  he  may 
think  he  is  being  put  on  the  spot.  If  you 
say,  "I  know  you  have  many  ideas  that  are 
useful  to  our  company;  what  ideas  have 
you  had  recently?"  he  will  probably  come 
up  with  a  valuable  observation. 

Ask  Leading  Questions — Let  Man  Talk 

In  the  appraisal  counseling  it  is  well  to 
guide  the  conversation  here  and  there  but  to 
let  the  man  do  most  of  the  talking.  You 
can  have  him  tell  about  a  particular  em- 
ployee. "How  is  Jones  working  out?  What 
are  you  having  him  do  on  his  own?"  In  this 
way  you  can  get  into  the  matter  of  delega- 
tion of  responsibility.  When  the  super- 
visor tells  you,  "I  should  have  let  him  do 
that  job,  but  I  can  do  it  better,  and  he  is 
young  .  .  .  ,"  then  a  few  tactful  remarks 
from  you  will  make  this  part  of  the  inter- 
view a  dozen  times  more  meaningful  to  him 
than  your  saying,  "You  ought  to  delegate 
responsibility."  Here  you  put  him  in  a 
situation  where  he  analyzed  himself  and 
you  agreed  with  him,  thus  nailing  down 
the  point.  Had  you  asked  him,  "Do  you 
delegate  responsibility?"  he  might  simply 
have  said,  "Yes,"  or  he  might  refer  to  an 
instance  where  he  delegated,  hoping  to 
give  what  you  would  consider  a  favorable 
answer. 

These   Questions   Will   Suggest   Others 

The  following  questions,  listed  in  four 
categories,  can  be  used  effectively  in  the 
appraisal  counseling.  The  categories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  The  questions  that 
are  used  should  be  asked  in  an  inoffensive 
way.  Most  of  the  emphasis  can  well  be  put 
on  future  growth  rather  than  on  past  per- 
formance. By  taking  this  constructive  look 
into  the  future  the  supervisor  who  reports 
to  you  can  usually  profit  from  the  spirit  of 
the  interview  rather  than  go  on  the  de- 
fensive. 
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I.  Administrative  Ability 

I .  How  eflfectively  does  he  plan  his  work? 
X.  Does  he  budget  his  time  well? 

3.  Does  he  teach  his  employees  to  budget  their 
time  well? 

4.  Does  he  consider  new  ideas,  sift  them 
judiciously,  and  promote  the  best  of  them? 

5.  Is  he  decisive  after  giving  a  matter  due  con- 
sideration? 

6.  Is  he  willing  to  take  calculated  risks? 

II.  Leadership 

I.  To  what  extent  does  he  accept  constructive 

criticism  and  then  improve? 
z.  Does  he  usually  accept  or  withdraw  from 

additional  responsibility? 

3 .  Does  he  consistently  develop  his  subordinates 
systematically?  For  example,  does  he  give  his 
professional  employees  an  opportunity  to 
develop  by  encouraging  them  to  do  so  and 
by  passing  technical  information  on  to  them? 

4.  Does  he  delegate  interesting  and  complex 
work  in  order  to  develop  those  who  work 
for  him? 

5.  Does  he  delegate  other  responsibility  ap- 
propriately? 

6.  Does  he  nearly  always  back  his  employees 
who  take  calculated  risks? 

'  III.  Human  Relations 

I.  Is  he  tactful  in  dealing  with  supervisors  in 

other  departments? 
i.  Does  he  nearly  always  maintain  self-control, 

yet  have  forcefulness? 


3 .  Does  he  deal  impartially  with  all  with  whom 
he  has  official  contacts? 

4.  Does  he  promote  effective  two-way  communi- 
cation with  those  with  whom  he  works? 

5.  Does  he  make  an  exceedingly  good  impres- 
sion for  the  company? 

IV.  Technical  Information 

I.  Does  he  have  a  good  understanding  of  com- 
pany objectives  and  policies? 

i.  Does  he  have  sufficient  grasp  of  his  technical 
field  to  maintain  the  respect  of  those  reporting 
to  him? 

3.  Does  he  keep  up  with  economic  develof)- 
ments  which  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  com- 
pany? 

4.  To  what  extent  does  he  find  ways  to  stream- 
line the  work? 

It  is  unlikely  that  each  of  these  11  ques- 
tions will  be  used  when  interviewing  any 
one  supervisor.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt 
to  use  all  of  them.  They  are  background 
questions  and  will  suggest  still  others.  Let 
these  T.\,  or  others  of  your  choice,  ferment 
in  your  mind.  Some  of  them  will  be  useful 
in  interviewing  one  supervisor,  others  in 
interviewing  another.  Use  the  questions  as 
you  can  fit  them  into  the  conversation. 

Keep  the  man  talking.  Guide  him  to 
insight  about  his  supervisory  potential. 
Doing  so  produces  far  better  results  than 
asking  blunt  questions,  the  answ^ers  to 
which  may  put  him  on  the  defensive. 
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A  City  Personnel  Manager 
Has  His  Special  Problems 


By  Foster  B.  Roser 

Personnel  Department  Director 

City  of  Philadelphia 


THE  City  of  Philadelphia — second  largest 
employer  in  the  metropolitan  area — 
employs  more  than  19,000  workers,  in  over 
1,000  job  categories,  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  about  $12.5,000,000.  To  administer  the 
City's  personnel  program  I  have  a  staff  of 
no  technical  and  clerical  people  and  a 
budget,  according  to  provisions  in  the  City 
Charter,  of  not  less  than  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  all  compensation  to  our 
civil  service  employees.  For  the  past  two 
years,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  pro- 
grams, our  appropriations  have  gone  over 
the  Yf/c  by  a  good  deal. 

There  is  a  civil  service  system.  But 
superimposed  on  that  system  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  programs  of 
personnel  administration  found  in  any  in- 
dustry or  government  in  the  country.  These 
programs  include  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  adoption  of  personnel  pol- 
icies and  procedures,  recruitment  and  test- 
ing, wage  administration  and  job  evalua- 
tion, labor  relations,  health  and  welfare, 
injury  and  disability,  employee  evaluation, 
employee  training  and  development,  medi- 
cal and  physical  examinations  and  incentive 
awards. 

Responsibility  for  the  personnel  ac- 
tivities is  vested  in  the  personnel  director 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  di- 
rector is  appointed  by  the  Commission, 
which  passes  on  proposed  personnel  poli- 
cies; this  is  accomplished  through  public 
meetings,  executive  sessions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  appeals.  The  Commission  also  ad- 


If  s  like  u'orking  in  a  goldfish  botvl, 
the  author  says  of  personnel  manage- 
ment in  a  big-city  government.  The 
manager  has  not  one  boss  but  more  than 
half  a  hundred  department  heads  atid 
officials  to  ivhom  he  must  alivays  be 
"selling'  this  and  that  personnel 
policy  and  project.  His  every  move  is 
scrutinized  and  subject  to  question  by 
people  who  are  not  without  prejudice — 
including  the  60,000  tvho  failed  in 
their  bids  for  City  jobs  last  year. 


vises  the  director  on  a  variety  of  other  per- 
sonnel matters,  and  sits  as  a  quasi-judicial 
body  in  hearings  and  appeals  relating  to 
disciplinary  actions. 

One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  my  job  is 
gaining  the  necessary  cooperation.  Unlike 
my  counterpart  in  industry,  I  am  not 
responsible  to  or  appointed  by  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator. Therefore,  to  serve  some  forty 
operating  departments  I  must  gain  the  coop- 
eration of  the  department  heads  in  accept- 
ing personnel  policies  and  decisions.  This 
can  be  extremely  difficult  because  each  de- 
partment head  has  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
pendent authority  in  directing  his  own  ac- 
tivities. I  find  it  necessary  to  be  continually 
"selling"  programs  and  practices  which 
individual  administrators,  to  some  extent, 
resist  or  even  oppose. 

In  addition  to  the  department  heads. 
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Others  have  a  voice  and  must  be  consulted. 
It  is  necessary  to  "touch  base"  also  with 
City  Council,  the  Mayor,  his  Cabinet,  the 
personnel  officers  of  various  departments, 
the  Unions  and  others.  Prior  meetings  with 
each  of  these  individuals  and  groups  are 
often  necessary  to  hammer  out  policies  and 
amendments  to  policies  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  all. 

Living  in  Goldfish  Bowl  Not  Easy 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  in- 
dustrial personnel  manager  does  not  have  to 
contend  is  that  practically  every  action 
taken,  reviewed,  or  approved  by  myself  and 
my  staff  may  be  challenged  by  the  public, 
city  councilmen,  executives  or  adminis- 
trators— or  by  candidates  for  employment, 
the  employees  themselves,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  it  is  hard  to  maintain  a 
progressive  and  varied  program  for  each  of 
our  "publics" — including  each  of  the  65,000 
job  applicants,  most  of  whom  are  denied 
employment — who  can  request  and  obtain 
answers  to  their  many  inquiries,  charges, 
and  on  occasion  their  accusations  of  unfair 
or  illegal  treatment.  Living  in  a  goldfish- 
bowl  environment  is  not  easy. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  most  notable 
difference  between  industry  and  govern- 
ment as  to  their  personnel  management  is 
that  most  government  jurisdictions  have 
their  civil  service  systems.  The  commonly 
accepted  purpose  of  civil  service  is  to  (a) 
permit  all  qualified  applicants  to  compete 
for  employment,  in  contradistinction  to  fill- 
ing positions  in  industry  by  personal  prefer- 
ence of  management,  (b)  the  right  of  the 
government  employee  to  hold  his  position 
so  long  as  he  performs  his  work  satisfac- 
torily, and  (c)  the  right  to  appeal  certain 
disciplinary  actions  before  an  appellate 
body. 

To  recruit  qualified  candidates  for  civil 
service  and  other  vacancies  we  use  every 
available  device.  During  1957  our  classified 
advertising  budget  of  $7900  was  expended 
by  June,   and  costs  of  advertising  to  fill 


many  "shortage  area"  positions  such  as 
engineers,  accountants,  nurses,  etc.,  have 
since  been  borne  by  other  departments. 
Other  media  utilized  were  newspaper  re- 
leases, radio  and  TV  announcements,  no- 
tices in  trade  and  professional  journals, 
contacts  with  civic  organizations,  schools 
and  colleges,  occupational  organizations, 
employee  organizations  and  labor  unions. 
College  recruitment  visitations  have  ex- 
tended as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  in  the 
search  for  specialized  talent,  with  campus 
recruiters  authorized  to  make  binding,  on- 
the-spot,  job  commitments  for  positions  in 
shortage  occupations. 

Examinations  and  Tests 

During  1956  approximately  53,000  ap- 
plications were  received  from  persons  de- 
siring to  take  civil  service  examinations. 
Last  year  the  number  was  about  65,000. 
Since  early  1952.,  over  2.50,000  persons  have 
applied  for  City  employment.  Turnover 
averages  io%  a  year,  requiring  about  5,000 
new  workers  each  year.  During  1957,  the 
65,000  applicants  participated  in  one  or 
more  of  some  600  examinations  which  were 
administered  for  various  entrance  or  pro- 
motional positions,  or  they  took  one  of  the 
some  130  examinations  for  shortage  occu- 
pations which  are  held  continuously. 

Where  a  written  test  is  required,  an  ap- 
titude, intelligence  or  achievement  test  of 
the  short  answer,  machine-scored  kind  is 
used.  For  others,  performance  tests  involv- 
ing the  actual  production  of  work  exam- 
ples are  most  appropriate.  Oral  interviews 
with  expert  interviewers  are  used  where  cer- 
tain personality  traits  or  administrative 
ability  are  required.  Police  candidates  are 
subjected  to  a  psychiatric  examination  to 
determine  emotional  stability.  Prior  em- 
ployment reference  checks  are  considered  as 
part  of  the  selection  process. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  wage  adminis- 
tration is  without  doubt  one  of  our  most 
important  programs.  A  position  classifica- 
tion plan  is  the  keystone  of  all  other  per- 
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sonnel  activities  such  as  recruitment, 
testing,  compensation,  promotions  and 
demotions.  Each  of  our  ^7,000  civil  service 
positions  have  been  allocated,  on  the  basis  of 
duties  and  responsibilities,  to  one  of  the 
1,000  or  more  job  classes  in  our  classifica- 
tion plan.  For  each  class  there  is  a  class 
specification  containing  a  general  duties 
statement,  typical  examples  of  duties,  and 
minimum  job  requirements.  A  staff  of  15 
classification  analysts  are  employed  to 
maintain  the  plan  on  a  current  basis. 

In  1956  the  personnel  department 
contracted  with  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associ- 
ates, a  management  consulting  firm,  to 
prepare  a  job  evaluation  plan  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  our  classification  and 
pay  plans.  This  should  provide  a  much 
needed  objective  device  in  assisting  our 
staff  to  allocate  classes  of  positions  to  the 
various  pay  grades  in  our  pay  plan. 

Dealing  with  Three  Unions 

Approximately  80%  of  the  City's 
employees  belong  to  the  three  unionized 
employee  organizations:  District  Council 
ji|^  33,  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  A.F.L.-C.I.O.; 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police;  and  City  Fire- 
fighters Association,  Local  #zi,  A.F.L. 
For  many  years  the  City  has  maintained 
an  active  labor  relations  policy  with  respect 
to  its  employee  organizations.  It  pioneered 
in  granting  to  one  of  the  organizations — the 
A.F.S.C.M.E. — a  written  contract,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1944.  Philadelphia 
is  one  of  the  few  American  cities  which  has 
a  formalized  contract.  In  1956  this  con- 
tract was  broadened  through  negotiations 
to  grant  that  organization  exclusive  bar- 
gaining rights  in  those  departments  in 
which  it  represents  a  majority  of  the 
employees. 

Again  by  City  Charter  provisions, 
responsibility  for  municipal  labor  negotia- 
tions and  maintaining  effective  labor  rela- 
tions with  employee  organizations  is  dele- 
gated to  the  personnel  director.  To  assist 


in  this  function,  he  has  a  labor  relations 
consultant  on  his  staff. 

Other  Personnel  Responsibilities 

Among  the  many  activities  with  which 
my  office  is  concerned  is  a  comprehensive 
health  and  welfare  program.  This  involves 
group  life  insurance  financed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  City;  medical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits;  provisions  for  injury  and 
disability;  pension  and  retirement  plans. 
We  also  prepare  performance  reports,  once 
a  year  for  permanent  employees,  and  twice 
during  the  6-months  probationary  period 
of  a  new  or  promotional  employee.  In  1956 
a  training  director  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish a  City-wide  training  program,  in  which 
the  function  of  the  personnel  department  is 
to  collaborate  with  managers  and  evaluate 
their  individual  activities.  The  first  City- 
wide  project  concerns  management  training 
for  the  City's  3500  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative employees.  Early  last  year  an  incen- 
tive awards  and  rewards  program  was 
established.  Another  activity  is  physica! 
and  medical  examinations  of  our  people 
before  and  after  employment. 

A  Personnel  Council  was  establishec 
in  I95X  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  among 
line  department  personnel  people  and  with 
the    personnel    department.     It    was    be- 
lieved that  this  interchange  would  assis: 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  progra: 
for  effective  personnel  administration.  The' 
Council    is    composed    of    the    personnel 
officers  or  personnel  representatives  of  each 
office,    department,    board   or   commission 
in   the   City   government.    Standing   com-i 
mittees  functioning  during   1957  included! 
those  on  Operating  Department  Procedures, 
Personnel  Department  Procedures,  Training! 
and  Executive  Development,  Personnel  Poli-I 
cies,  and  a  General  Research  Committee. 
The  Council  functions  as  a  means  of  man- 
agement   communication    and    source    of 
workable  and  improved  personnel  policies. 
The  headaches  that  go  with  such  a  job 
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as  mine  have  their  offsetting  compensations. 
For  one  thing,  I  may  have  more  authority 
to  develop  and  put  into  effect  a  comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  personnel  program 
than  have  many  of  my  counterparts  in 
business  and  industry.  As  personnel  director 
for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  am  not  only 
authorized  but  even  required  by  the  City 
Charter  to  develop,  establish  and  maintain 
a  program  such  as  I  have  described. 

How  Attacks  Are  Met 

The  City's  business,  of  course,  is  more 
or  less  "everybody's  business,"  and  the 
City's  personnel  director  could  hardly 
expect  to  escape  criticism,  pushing  and 
pulling  from  those  who  have  their  reasons 
for  exerting  pressure,  and  sometimes  un- 
favorable treatment  in  the  papers.  One  of 
my  recent  brushes  was  with  the  City  Con- 
troller over  my  refusal  to  give  him  access 
to  all  of  our  personnel  records.  This  matter, 
which  was  the  subject  of  several  newspaper 
stories,  eventually  was  taken  to  the  courts. 
The  City  Solicitor  and  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,  a  civic  organization,  supported  me 
in  the  matter:  press  releases  were  made, 
giving  the  pros  and  cons  in  relation  to  the 
various  issues.  Ultimately  my  position  was 
ruled  correct. 

The  personnel  department,  because  of 
its  impact  on  many  elements  of  City  govern- 
ment, has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
criticized  directly  or  indirectly  on  many 
minor  issues.  Rather  than  trying  to  counter- 
act criticism  we  attempt  to  prevent  it  by 
preparing  press  releases  for  reporters  of  the 
three  local  newspapers.  My  own  position 
on  countering  poor  publicity  is  that  in 
certain  instances  you  cannot  do  so.  One  of 
the  games  a  good  newspaper  reporter  plays 
is  to  have  one  party  attack  the  other 
through  his  paper,  and  then  needle  the 
second  party  to  attack  the  first  with  a 
counter  item.  In  this  way  he  keeps  his  story 
alive  for  as  long  as  the  participants  are 
willing  to  badger  each  other.  Finally  you 
may  find  your  counter-attack  lost  among  the 


classified  ads.  This,  in  my  judgment,  butters 
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How  Psychologists  Serve  Industry 


By  Joseph  Tiffin 

Professor  of  Industrial  Psychology 
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THE  past  lo  years  have  seen  many 
developments  in  industrial  psychology, 
and  a  great  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
many  psychologists.  Perhaps  the  deciding 
factor  that  came  into  the  situation  during 
this  period  was  World  War  II.  Scores  of 
well  trained  psychologists,  who  had  little 
use  for  applied  psychology  prior  to  the  war, 
were  assigned  to  psychological  work  during 
their  military  service.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience,  many  of  these  men  came  to 
realize  that  psychology,  which  was  doing 
its  share  toward  winning  the  war,  could 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  industrial 
scene  when  the  war  was  over. 

A  recent  check  on  the  membership  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  and  Business 
Psychology  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  showed  that  30%  of  the 
members  were  employed  full-time  by  indus- 
try, 30%  were  employed  full-time  by  con- 
sulting firms,  30%  were  in  academic 
positions,  and  the  remaining  10%  were  in 
scattered  kinds  of  employment.  Thus,  60% 
of  these  psychologists  were  devoting  100% 
of  their  time  to  industry.  And  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  30%  who  list  only  an 
academic  job — in  most  cases  with  "Avail- 
able for  Consultation"  attached  to  their 
names — are  also  doing  a  substantial  amount 
of  consulting  work  for  industry. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  industry 
is  now  accepting  and  paying  for  industrial 
psychology.  One  reason  for  this  acceptance 
is  that  psychologists  are  learning  to  present 
their  findings  in  ways  that  management 
people  can  understand.  Formerly,  a  psychol- 

This  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  author's  talk  at  the 
1956  convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 


When  you  and  I  ivere  young,  everyone 
tvas  his  own  journeyman  psychologist. 
Today' s  great  use  of  trained  psycholo- 
gists and  psychological  principles  in 
business  and  industry,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  contribution,  seems 
little  short  of  phenomenal  to  old-timers. 
The  author  speaks  of  a  number  of  ways 
in  ivhich  psychologists  serve — and  of  a 
feiv  questionable  or  discredited  ways 
which  have  already  gone  by  the  board. 


ogist  would  report  that  such  and  such  a 
test  gave  a  correlation  of  .55  with  the 
criterion.  This  would  leave  management 
high  and  dry  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
criterion,  and  if  that  could  be  successfully 
explained,  what  is  meant  by  a  correlation 
of  .55?  It  is  difficult  to  get  across  the  idea 
that  a  correlation  of  .55  does  not  mean  that  " 
the  test  is  55%  accurate.  And  psychologists 
who  tried  to  get  out  of  the  box  by  talking 
about  variance,  and  going  on  to  point  out 
that  a  test  correlating  .55  with  the  criterion 
accounts  for  30%  of  the  criterion  variance, 
only  got  themselves  much  deeper  into  the 
mire. 

All  of  this  difficulty  can  be  avoided, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  late  Walter 
Bingham,  by  telling  the  story  of  test  results 
by  means  of  an  expectancy  chart.  A  bar  can 
be  drawn  for  each  bracket  of  test  scores. 
The  length  of  the  bar  is  made  proportional 
to  the  per  cent  of  employees  who  are 
successful  on  the  job  in  terms  of  some 
specified  measure  of  job  performance.  Such 
a  chart,  as  seen  in  Figure  i,  shows  at  a 
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Fig.  1.  Expectancy  chart  showing  the  per  cent  of  clerical  employees  who  had  been  rated 
"A"  by  their  supervisors  among  employees  scoring  at  different  levels  on  the  Adapta- 
bility Test— a  1 5  minute  test  of  mental  alertness. 


glance  how  effective  the  test  actually  is  for 
the  job  in  question. 

Toward  Better  Selection  and  Placement 

Probably  the  field  in  which  personnel 
research  has  made  the  most  headway  is 
selection  and  placement.  The  research  of 
the  military  forces  on  these  problems 
during  World  War  II  clearly  showed  to 
hundreds — even  thousands — of  men  from 
business  and  industry  that  there  are  sound 
ways  of  evaluating  men  lor  job  placement. 
Tests  were  developed  for  scores  of  different 
jobs  and  types  of  jobs.  These  tests  were 
validated  so  that  they  were  not  accepted 
and  used  on  faith  alone.  And  analysis  of 
biographical  data,  obtained  at  the  time  of 
initial  interview,  has  often  yielded  a  great 
deal  of  additional  information  about  the 
probable  success,  or  failure,  or  premature 
termination  of  new  employees. 

Work  on  Turnover  and  Training 

Personnel  research  has  also  been 
directed  toward  the  problem  of  turnover. 
Previously,  turnover  was  considered  an 
unavoidable  cost  of  operating  a  plant. 
No  one  knew  how  costly  excessive  turnover 
had  been.  Personnel  research — one  of  the 
basic  things  covered  in  the  training  of  an 
industrial  psychologist — can  quickly  do 
two  things  about  turnover.  First,  the  cost 
of  turnover  can  be  determined.  Second, 
several  methods  for  the  reduction  of  turn- 
over can  be  given  a  trial  and  when  a  satis- 


factory reduction  has  been  made,  the  cost 
analysis  will  show  just  how  much  is  being 
saved. 

Personnel  research  is  also  making  great 
progress  in  the  field  of  industrial  training. 
Formerly,  most  training  of  operators  was 
done  by  first-line  foremen.  No  one  knew 
how  ineffective  such  training  often  was 
— nor  how  much  it  cost.  And  no  one  knew 
of  any  other,  more  efficient,  way  of  getting 
the  training  done.  The  industrial  psycholo- 
gist— working  as,  or  with,  the  director  of 
training — is  making  tremendous  headway 
on  problems  of  training  by  simply  applying 
a  few  such  well-established  principles  as 
knowledge  of  results,  and  having  employees 
watch  their  own  progress  by  plotting  their 
own  learning  curves. 

Another  trend  of  the  past  dozen  years 
has  been  the  restriction  of  doubtful  or 
completely  invalid  practices  such  as  the  use 
of  personality  tests  for  employee  selection. 
Numerous  published  studies  have  shown 
that  the  results  of  personality  tests  change 
markedly  with  a  change  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  person  tested.  An  applicant 
seeking  a  job  usually  shows  himself  on  any 
personality  test  to  be  well  adjusted  and 
cooperative.  In  other  words,  he  shows  him- 
self to  have  the  kind  of  personality  that  he 
knows  the  prospective  employer  is  seeking. 
The  acceptance  and  use  of  personality  tests 
as  selection  instruments,  with  little  or  no 
validation,  has  finally  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism.  Management  is  now  de- 
manding that  any  selection  test  must  be 
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validated  before  it  is  used.  This  demand 
has  almost  been  the  death  knell  of  personal- 
ity tests  as  selection  instruments.  The  day 
when  management  would  buy  and  use  such 
tests  because  of  their  titles,  i.e.  what  they 
purportedly  measured,  has  just  about  passed. 
Moreover,  a  completely  invalid  prac- 
tice that  formerly  was  used  to  some  extent 
has  just  about  disappeared.  This  consists  of 
item-analyzing  a  test  against  a  criterion, 
folding  back  the  key  on  the  primary  group, 
and  feeling,  because  the  key  worked  on  this 
group,  that  the  test  with  this  key  should  be 
used  at  once.  A  number  of  articles  have 
been  published  in  the  past  few  years  that 
have  stopped  this  completely  fallacious 
methodology.  Reported  studies  like  those 
of  Cureton  and  Kurtz  have  resulted  in  no 
work  now  being  published  where  validation 
of  an  item-analyzed  test  is  reported  on  the 
original,  primary  group  of  people. 

Psychology  Used  in  Job  Evaluation 

Job  evaluation  is  another  area  in  which 
industrial  psychology  is  making  a  worth- 
while contribution.  Working  with  wage 
and  salary  administrators,  the  industrial 
psychologist  has  been  able  to  render  a  real 
service  by  showing  how  the  number  of  so- 
called  factors  in  job  evaluation  systems 
can  be  markedly  reduced  with  no  loss 
whatever  in  the  reliability  of  the  system. 
In  fact,  by  carefully  phrasing  the  definitions 
of  the  degrees,  a  higher  reliability  has  been 
achieved  with  three  or  four  factors  than 
had  previously  been  obtained  with  a  much 
larger  number.  The  expense  of  operating  a 
job  evaluation  system  is,  of  course,  greatly 
reduced  when  only  three  or  four  factors, 
in  place  of  the  conventional  eleven,  are  used. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
psychologist,  many  managements  thought 
they  should  be  kept  informed  about  how 
employees  feel  about  their  jobs,  their 
immediate  supervisors,  and  their  company. 
But  there  was  no  method  available  to  indi- 
cate how  employees  feel  about  these  and 
related  matters. 


Because  of  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  how  employees 
feel,  the  industrial  psychologist  is  being 
called  upon  to  measure  attitudes  and 
morale.  Such  measurement  is  ordinarily 
accomplished  by  means  of  quantifying  the 
data  obtained  from  systematically  con- 
ducted interviews  with  employees,  or  by 
means  of  questionnaires  filled  out  anony- 
mously by  employees.  Both  methods  have 
yielded  important  results  and  have  enabled 
managements  to  plan  industrial  relations 
programs  and  activities  in  ways  that  gain 
employee  acceptance. 

Progress  on  the  Reading  Problem 

Definite  headway  is  also  being  made 
in  several  relatively  new  uses  of  industrial 
psychology.  One  of  these  involves  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  written  communi- 
cations. For  far  too  long,  it  was  assumed  by 
industrial  management  that  all  foremen 
could  read  well  enough  and  as  rapidly  as 
their  jobs  required.  But  with  the  continuous 
increase  in  the  number  of  things  that  must 
be  read  and  understood  by  foremen,  it  has 
finally  been  realized  that  many  foremen 
are  simply  unable  to  cope  with  the  reading 
required  by  their  jobs. 

There  would  seem  to  be  at  least  three 
avenues  to  the  solution  of  the  reading  prob- 
lem of  foremen.  First,  do  not  put  men  on 
jobs  that  require  more  reading  skill  (both 
speed  and  comprehension)  than  the  men 
have.  If  the  measured  reading  ability  of  the 
men  is  below  the  readability  of  the  material 
they  are  expected  to  read,  trouble  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  develop.  In  two  studies  on 
this  topic,  it  was  found  that  the  average 
reading  ability  of  first  line  foremen  was  at 
the  8th  grade  level,  while  the  average 
readability  of  the  union-management  con- 
tracts affecting  the  men  reporting  to  these 
foremen  required  some  college  education 
for  adequate  understanding. 

But  selecting  only  first-line  foremen 
who  can  read  well  enough  to  understand 
the  union   contract   and   the  many  other 
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things  they  must  read  is  not  a  completely 
realistic  solution  to  this  problem.  Too  often 
there  simply  are  not  enough  eligible  candi- 
dates who  read  well  enough.  Two  other 
plans  are  therefore  being  tried.  These  are, 
first,  to  develop  the  reading  skills  of  foremen 
and  second,  to  write  the  material  they  are 
expected  to  read  at  a  more  readable  level. 
Developmental  reading  training  has  been 
foimd  to  show  really  amazing  results  in 
improving  the  speed  and  comprehension  of 
almost  everyone — normal  readers  as  well  as 
those  w^ho  are  somewhat  retarded.  And 
aside  from  improving  the  reading  skill  of 
the  foremen,  several  studies  have  shown 
that  the  readability  of  such  things  as  union 
contracts  can  be  markedly  improved. 

Psychology   and   Merit   Rating 

Merit  rating  is  another  topic  on  which 
industrial  psychology  has  said  and  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Before 
the  psychologists  entered  the  industrial 
scene,  industrial  personnel  men  had  begun 
using  various  kinds  of  merit  rating  schemes. 
These  men  were  usually  entirely  unaware 
of  such  matters  as  the  halo  effect,  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  job  on  the  rating  given, 
the  tendencies  of  some  raters  to  rate  every- 
one high  and  of  others  to  rate  everyone 
low,  and  several  other  effects  that  are  well 
known  to  psychologists.  With  the  advent 
of  the  industrial  psychologist,  a  great  deal 
is  being  done  to  clean  up  the  situation 
which  resulted  from  the  use  (or  attempted 
use)  of  merit  rating  schemes  that  turned 
out  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  management 
as  well  as  employees. 

Finding  and  Developing  Executives 

Industrial  psychology  is  also  playing 
an  important  role  in  executive  development. 
Before  the  war,  management  moved  slowly 
and  made  few  plans  toward  the  development 
of  executives.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that 
someone  would  be  ready  to  step  into  each 
executive's  job  when  he  retired  or  was  pro- 
moted. But  with  the  industrial  expansion 


occurring  since  the  war,  it  was  realized  that 
too  often  someone  was  not  ready,  and  that 
without  careful  planning  and  training  the 
right  men  would  seldom  be  ready. 

To  solve  this  problem,  many  com- 
panies have  prepared  what  might  be  called 
managerial  manning  tables.  Such  tables 
show  just  when  each  executive  will  retire, 
who  is  being  trained  for  his  position  and 
who  is  being  trained  for  the  position  of  the 
man  below  who  will  move  up  in  the 
organization.  This  table  gives  a  clear  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  need  for  planned 
executive  training.  The  industrial  psycholo- 
gist has  been  very  helpful  in  setting  up 
this  kind  of  chart. 

Then,  when  the  need  for  executive 
training  is  apparent  from  the  chart,  and 
the  particular  spots  in  the  organization 
which  men  must  be  trained  to  fill  at  certain 
pre-determined  times  have  been  located,  the 
industrial  psychologist  is  performing  a 
real  service  in  identifying  men  in  the 
organization  who  should  be  groomed  for 
the  various  positions  and  laying  out  the 
program  that  will  be  used  in  training  these 
men. 

In  all  of  the  areas  where  industrial 
psychology  has  made  real  headway  and 
has  gained  lasting  acceptance  by  industry, 
it  seems  that  the  concept  of  measurement 
has  been  involved.  I  believe  it  was  E.  L. 
Thorndike  whoonce said : ' "Whatever  exists, 
exists  in  some  amount.  And  whatever 
exists  in  some  amount,  can  be  measured." 

Psychology  Has  Its  Limitations 

All  of  the  trends  which  are  based  on 
the  idea  of  measurement  seem  basically 
sound,  and  should  stand  the  test  of  time. 
But  there  remains  a  trend  that  has  shown 
quite  some  growth  during  the  past  dozen 
years  that  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  as 
solid  a  foundation.  This  trend  is  the  great 
activity  of  many  consulting  psychologists 
and  firms  in  making  evaluations  of  men  in 
executive  positions  or  under  consideration 
for  such  positions. 
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The  work  is  essentially  clinical  and  it 
seems  to  be  very  much  in  demand  by  a 
good  many  companies.  While  a  real  service 
is  undoubtedly  provided  by  consultants 
engaged  in  this  activity,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  their  service  is  based  largely 
on  their  experiential  intuition  and  common 
sense  in  analyzing  capabilities  and  motiva- 
tions of  men.  Their  work  is  not  based  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  science  of 
psychology  in  the  measurement  sense. 

Another  criticism  of  present-day  in- 
dustrial psychology  is  that  it  is  too  manage- 
ment-oriented. Perhaps  many  of  us  in  the 
field  would  admit  this,  but  would  be  quick 
to  deny  that  we  have  broken  faith.  After  all, 
most  of  us  work  for  a  living.  Our  services 
are  available  to  any  organization  with 
whose  general  principles  we  can  agree,  and 
that  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
amount  for  what  we  can  do.  It  just  happens 
that  management,  though  somewhat  tardy 
in  recognizing  what  industrial  psychology 
can  do,  is  now  asking  a  good  many  in- 
dustrial psychologists  to  join  the  manage- 
ment team. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  in- 
dustrial psychology  could  be  of  great  help 
to  organized  labor.  But  until  an  invitation 
from  labor  is  extended,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  consolidate  our  gains 
with  management,  to  avoid  becoming 
fanatics  in  so  doing  (Santayana  has  defined 
a  fanatic  as  a  man  who  has  redoubled  his 
energy  and  forgotten  his  purpose),  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  those  trends  in  industrial 
psychology  that  are  soundly  based  on  the 
idea  of  measurement,  and  thus  should 
have  lasting  value. 
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" ...  By  far  most  important  is  the  principle 
that  manpower  development  should  be  based 
upon  needs.  This  requires  job  analyses,  to  establish 
what  abilities  are  essential  to  the  julfilment  of 
the  various  jobs,  and  personnel  evaluation,  to  de- 
termine the  abilities  of  one's  employees  and  pro- 
spective employees.  The  deficiences  found  when 
one  compares  abilities  with  present  or  future  job 
requirements  establish  the  direction  which  man- 
power development  should  take." 
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Reducing  Costs  by 

Increasing  Employee  Suggestions 


By  William  S.  Wilcox 
Employee  Relations  Consultant 
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IF  THERE  is  an  indispensable  man  in  a 
company,  he  is  the  man  who  sees  the 
things  that  can  be  done  better  at  less  cost. 
In  our  competitive  system  the  right  idea 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  means 
business  security  for  a  company  and  em- 
ployment security  for  the  employee.  Just 
how  indispensable  this  man  is  we  may  not 
know  until  progress  stops — until  costs 
creep  up  and  profits  vanish.  By  then  it  may 
be  too  late. 

The  prevention  of  increased  costs  and 
decreased  profits  depends  on  how  well  a 
company  has  been  able  to  recognize  and 
encourage  people  to  make  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  success  of  the  operations 
beyond  the  routine  of  the  day's  work.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  go  beyond  the 
things  that  people  do  because  they  are 
required  to  do  them,  and  get  on  to  the 
things  people  can  do  because  they  are 
right  and  needed  by  a  company. 

Strangely  enough,  as  individualistic 
as  industry  has  been,  its  present  activities 
seem  to  de-emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  individual.  Not  more  than  a  relative 
handful  of  companies  throughout  all  of 
industry  have  a  suggestion  system,  and  still 
fewer  reap  anywhere  near  their  potential  in 
reduced  costs  and  improved  operations 
from  employees'  ideas. 

I  cannot  know  why  this  is  so  in  specific 
cases.  The  general  thinking  in  some  com- 
panies may  be  responsible.  One  executive 
not  long  ago  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
automation  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
left   little   room   for   suggesting   improve- 


lAany  companies  leave  untapped  what 
is  potentially  their  richest  vein  of 
money-saving  and  business-building 
ideas.  Systematically  inviting  em- 
ployees' suggestions  can  pay  off  in  a 
big  way.  The  comptroller  of  a  major 
company  reports  that  their  investment 
in  a  suggestion  system  "paid  out"  in 
five  years  and  earned  800%  over  twenty 
years. 


ments.  Another  executive  held  forth  the 
view  that  the  distribution  practices  were 
so  well  proven  as  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  an  employee  to  come  up 
with  a  really  worthwhile  idea.  I  raise  the 
question  whether  these  views  might  express 
a  deeply  held  conviction;  certainly  neither 
of  them  represented  facts  from  the  execu- 
tive's personal  experience  with  suggestion 
systems. 

Some  executives  perhaps  think  that 
disturbingly  new  ideas  may  have  been  de- 
sirable once,  but  that  there  have  been 
enough  of  them  for  the  present;  or  perhaps 
some  are  addicted  to  holding  committee 
meetings  devoted  to  keeping  things  as  they 
are.  Possibly  there  is  a  failure  in  the  most 
necessary  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is 
to  unlearn  prejudices — prejudices  in  favor 
of  "what  is,"  and  resentment  towards 
having  to  re-examine  practices  and  methods 
when  employees  raise  questions  about 
them  through  the  suggestion  system. 
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Both    Partners    Want     To     Contribute 

The  theory  has  been  expressed  often 
that  employees  and  management  are  part- 
ners working  in  the  common  interest  for 
the  advancement  of  a  company.  If  the 
theory  is  sound,  it  would  appear  to  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  management  to 
reap  the  benefits  natural  in  such  a  relation- 
ship. Not  the  least  of  these  benefits  comes 
from  using  the  knowledge  and  alertness  of 
individual  employees  in  digging  out  practi- 
cal ideas  for  improving  things  as  they  are. 

In  the  operation  of  a  suggestion  system, 
the  self-interest  of  employees  and  the 
individual  urge  to  get  recognized  can  be 
counted  on  by  management  to  bring  forth 
ideas  that,  except  for  the  system,  might 
otherwise  never  be  voiced  and  thereby 
would  be  lost  to  the  company. 

That  these  ideas  are  available  was 
attested  to  in  an  article,  "Too  Much  Man- 
agement, Too  Little  Change,"  authored  by 
Dr.  Leo  B.  Moore,  assistant  professor  of 
industrial  management,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  Dr.  Moore  stated  in  part: 
"Workers  and  supervisors  generally  possess 
the  same  feeling  about  improvements  as 
managers  higher  up  do.  The  urge  to  do 
better  lies  deep  inside  us  all.  It  is  an  out- 
standing American  characteristic.  .  .  . 
Everyone  likes  to  contribute  or  experience 
a  sense  of  contribution.  .  .  .Consultants 
know  that  people  like  to  put  forth  their 
ideas,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it  by 
simply  asking  people  for  their  thoughts.  .  . 
The  significant  thing  is  that  the  ideas  are 
there  for  them  to  find  in  the  first  place." 
Many  of  these  ideas — readily  available 
to  consultants,  according  to  Dr.  Moore's 
experience — can  be  directly  available  to 
management  through  a  suggestion  system. 

How  Suggestion  Systems  Help 

Now  of  course,  as  every  management 
knows,  employees  may  and  do  submit  some 


ideas  whether  or  not  there  are  announced 
policies  and  practices  for  receiving  and 
handling  them.  A  formally  announced 
suggestion  system  provides  at  least  three 
major  improvements  over  the  unofficial 
"open  door"  method: 

(i)  The  approved  practices  certify 
to  an  official  means  for  encouraging, 
handling  and  deciding  on  the  use  of  em- 
ployees' ideas. 

Q£)  The  publicly  announced  policies 
provide  guides  for  management  to  observe 
in  selecting  and  rewarding  those  ideas 
that  are  practical  and  usable. 

(3)  Possibly  the  most  important  im- 
provement is  that  the  results  of  the  use  of 
these  means  and  guides  are  recorded  as 
performance  which  can  be  evaluated. 

For  example,  an  article  on  "How  to 
Cost- Account  a  Suggestion  System"  went 
into  considerable  statistical  detail  about 
the  method  used  by  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc., 
in  evaluating  the  results  of  their  system. 
To  quote  just  a  bit: 

"Can  a  company  equate  its  suggestion 
plan  program  in  cold  dollars  and  cents?.  .  .  . 
No  businessman  will  argue  the  need  for 
constructive  employee  suggestions.  .  .  . 
What  he  wants  to  know  is  whether  he  is 
sponsoring  another  'fringe  benefit'  or  a 
plan  that  pays  for  itself  in  hard  dollar 
results.  ...  It  is  reasonable  for  manage- 
ment to  demand  a  cost  accounting."  The 
Pitney-Bowes  audit  covered  a  total  of  7,171 
suggestions  of  which  1,172.  were  accepted 
for  installation.  Their  net  profit  per  pro- 
cessed suggestion  (7,171)  was  $2.0.15  each 
— and  their  net  profit  per  accepted  sugges- 
tion (i,i7z)  was  $113.31  each — after  all 
costs  of  administration. 

Suggestion  Systems  Pay 

So  far,  not  many  companies — in  fact 
only  two  come  to  mind,  Pitney-Bowes  and 
Socony  Mobil  Oil — have  publicly  an- 
nounced a  cost  accounting  of  their  sugges- 
tion systems.  But  it  can  be  stated  without 
reservation    that    a    profitable    suggestion 
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system  operation  can  be  induced  in  any 
company  in  any  industry,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  employee  group,  the  technical 
processes  of  the  work,  the  status  of  labor 
relations,  or  the  general  level  of  education 
of  the  employees. 

In  fact,  it  rests  with  an  individual 
management  what  additional  use  will  be 
made  of  the  normal  intelligence  of  the 
rank-and-file  employee  beyond  the  routine 
of  the  day's  job.  Of  all  the  elements  of 
production — capital,  equipment,  plant  fa- 
cilities, labor — the  employee  is  the  single 
and  only  factor  possessing  the  ability  and 
capacity  to  contribute  something  beyond 
the  asstmied  limitation  of  the  job — beyond 
any  set  quota  or  value.  There  is  no  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  broad  enough  in  its 
scope,  nor  any  conceivable  industrial  engi- 
neering group  large  enough,  to  ferret  out 
the  great  number  of  ideas  available  to  the 
whole  body  of  employees.  Employees' 
intelligence  and  alertness  is  the  reservoir 
that  management  needs  to  tap. 

A  survey  of  the  results  last  year  of  one 
typical,  long-continued,  successful  system 
showed  that  40%  of  the  individual  sug- 
gesters  received  awards;  19%  of  them  re- 
ceived two  or  more  awards;  75%  had  sub- 
mitted ideas  in  previous  years,  t'y/o  were 
newcomers.  There  is  certainly  no  support 
in  this  normal  performance  for  the  theory 
that  rejections  injure  employee  morale.  If 
they  did  there  would  be  few  repeaters  and 
fewer  new  suggestions. 

A  Comptroller's  View 

It  is  being  demonstrated  daily 
throughout  industry  that  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees are  a  prolific  source  of  ideas  for 
improved  methods  and  reduced  costs.  These 
ideas  are  available  and  waiting  for  manage- 
ment to  solicit  and  to  use.  The  facilities  of 
a  suggestion  system  and  the  incentives  of 
the  awards  have  been  proven  effective  over 
many  years  by  innumerable  companies. 
The  costs  of  operating  a  suggestion  system 
fade  into  a  relatively  inconsequential  item 


when  compared  to  the  return  to  manage- 
ment as  it  accumulates  year  to  year. 

A  properly  operated  suggestion  system 
provides  benefits  that  can  be  known  and 
evaluated,  and  they  can  be  paid  for  out  of 
returns.  As  P.  C.  Salman,  comptroller  of 
the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company,  stated: 
"If  a  suggestions  system  is  to  compare 
favorably  with  other  uses  of  corporate 
funds,  it  must  reflect  an  adequate  return 
after  covering  all  expenses.  ...  It  takes 
an  amount  of  money  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  suggestion  system  until  it  can  be 
said  that  accumulated  savings  have  pro- 
vided the  working  capital  requirements  of 
the  system.  Although  I  recognize  that 
'payout  and  return  on  investment  analyses' 
are  only  tools  in  aiding  managements' 
judgment,  it  does  seem  that  most  manage- 
ments would  be  interested  in  an  investment 
which  can  pay  out  in  five  years  and  earn 
800%  over  lo  years . ' ' 
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Comparability  of  Absence  Rates 
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with  the  assistance  of 

NoRBERT  R.  Berg  and  Russell  H.  Cunningham 
Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota 


Absence  rates  represent  one  of  the  gen- 
XJL  erally  accepted  industrial  relations 
yardsticks.  Little  is  known,  however,  about 
the  extent  to  which  such  rates  are  com- 
puted, and  whether  or  not  they  are  com- 
puted on  a  comparable  basis.  This  study  is 
concerned  with  these  problems. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  of  a  nation- 
wide sample  of  962.  manufacturers  partici- 
pated in  the  survey  (1956).  Approximately 
io%  of  these  firms  (N  =  1x5)  report  that 
they  compute  such  rates  and  80%  do  not. 

For  the  12.5  firms  keeping  absence  rates: 

There  are  substantial  variations  in  how 
they  define  an  absence. 

Seventeen  different  formulas  are  used 
in  computing  rates. 

The  most  commonly  used  formula, 
used  by  88%  of  the  firms,  is  the  formula 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor: 

Total  man  days  lost  by  absence 
Total  man  days  scheduled 

X  100  =  absence  rate 

However,  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  all  firms  using  the  same  formula  can 
compare  rates  directly,  because  firms  vary 
substantially  with  respect  to  types  of 
employees  included  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  formula. 

Absence  rates  in  the  87  manufacturing 
firms  reporting  their  rates  (based  on  the 

A  grant  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  Graduate 
School  greatly  facilitated  this  study.  Throughout,  the  term 
"absence  rate"  is  used  as  defined  in  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Division  of  Labor  Standards  "The  ABC  of 
Absenteeism  and  Labor  Turnover."  Special  Bulletin  ij,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1944,  7  pp. 


Hoiv  does  your  absence  rate  compare'^ 
The  authors  warn  that  company  prac- 
tices vary  widely^  both  in  what  they 
consider  an  absence  and  in  hoiv  they 
calculate  their  rates.  Absence  figures 
based  on  the  same  experience  might 
differ  as  much  as  0.8%,  and  some 
mistakenly  report  0.2%  as  2%.  So, 
in  comparing,  make  sure  that  the  figures 
are  comparable  or  you  may  be  led  astray. 


most  common  formula)  were:  2.. 5%  for 
men  and  4.0%  for  women.  Absence  rates 
are  higher  for  night  shift  than  day  shift 
employees,  and  higher  for  production  than 
office  employees. 

Absenteeism  has  long  been  a  problem. 
As  competition  grows  more  keen  and 
workers  become  more  scarce,  added  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  importance  of  each 
individual  to  his  work  team.  Because  of 
its  disrupting  effects  on  production,  ab- 
senteeism is  receiving  more  attention.  In 
1954,  a  survey  of  absenteeism  was  con- 
ducted in  2.19  firms  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles.  A  five  year 
survey  of  Illness-Absenteeism  was  recently 
completed  by  the  Research  Council  for 
Economic  Security.  Last  year  an  American 
Management  Association  survey  of  12.9 
personnel  directors  revealed  that  absentee- 
ism was  ranked  as  the  most  common  single 
cause  for  firing  employees.  Tlie  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York 
completed   an   absenteeism   survey  of   197 
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member  firms  in  New  York  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1956  and  plans  to  conduct  similar 
surveys  in  the  future.  Despite  this  apparent 
awareness  of  the  problem,  the  lack  of 
information  on  "normal"  or  typical  levels 
of  absenteeism  has  hindered  effective  analy- 
sis and  control. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
first  step  in  reducing  absenteeism  is  to 
maintain  adequate  records  to  determine  its 
extent  and  causes.  In  step  2.,  firms  which 
keep  such  records  and  are  aware  of  their  own 
rates  attempt  to  determine  the  seriousness 
of  their  problem  by  comparisons  with 
other  firms  within  their  industry  or  area. 
Such  comparisons  require  comparability  of 
data. 

Some  Comparisons  Invalid 

However,  if  firms  compare  their  rates 
with  existing  surveys,  such  comparisons 
may  not  be  valid  and  the  rates  may  not  be 
comparable  because  many  firms  do  not  use 
comparable  formulas  and  definitions.  Our 
study  shows  considerable  non-comparabil- 
ity resulting  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  in: 
i)  definition  of  an  absence,  z)  formulas 
used  in  computing  rates,  and  3)  types  of 
employees  included  in  the  formula. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine (i)  the  extent  to  which  absence  rates 
are  computed;  (1)  formulas  used  in  com- 
puting absence  rates;  (3)  groups  for  whom 
rates  are  computed;  (4)  conditions  under 
which  a  person  is  considered  absent; 
(5)  reported  absence  rates  in  the  survey 
firms. 

A  sample  of  961  manufacturing  firms 
was  drawn  at  random  from  Poor's  Register 
of  Executives  and  Directors.  A  total  of  62.0 
firms  responded  to  the  questionnaires  dis- 
tributed by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center. 
Eighty  percent  (495  firms)  replied  that  they 
did  not  compute  any  absence  rates;  twenty 
percent  (12.5  firms)  gave  information  about 
their  computation  of  absence  rates. 

/)  What  is  an  "Absence" -. 

If  an  employee  informs  his  supervisor 


that  he  will  be  absent  the  following  day, 
he  is  considered  absent  on  that  day  (for  the 
purposes  of  absence  rate  computation)  by 
85%  of  the  reporting  firms.  (N  =  12.5) 

If  an  employee  does  not  work  a  full 
shift  (at  his  own  initiation)  when  scheduled 
to  do  so,  he  is  considered  absent  by  42.%  of 
the  reporting  firms,  while  3Z%  consider 
such  employees  "tardy." 

When  an  employee  is  unable  to  report 
for  work  for  an  extended  period  due  to 
severe  illness  or  injury,  24%  of  the  firms 
keep  him  on  the  absent  list  for  the  entire 
period;  7%  of  the  firms,  however,  keep  the 
employee  on  the  absent  list  for  a  period  of 
time  and  then  place  him  on  leave;  19%  of 
the  firms  put  the  employee  on  leave  im- 
mediately. 

41%  of  the  firms  report  employees  on 
sick  leave  as  absent,  and  2.5%  consider 
employees  on  leave  of  absence  as  absent. 

2)  How  are  absence  rates  computed: 
Each  of  the  12.5  firms  computing 
absence  rates  was  asked  to  give  the  formula 
it  used  in  determining  its  rates.  In  all, 
seventeen  formulas  were  reported.  These 
formulas  can  be  classified  into  two  major 
groups,  each  group  producing  non-com- 
parable absence  rate  figures. 

Group  I:  no  of  the  firms,  or  88%,  used 
the  following  formula : 

Total  man  days  lost  by  absence 
Total  man  days  scheduled 

X  100  =  absence  rate 

Some  firms  varied  this  formula  somewhat 
by  changing  the  days  lost  and  days  scheduled 
to  hours  lost  and  hours  scheduled,  but  the 
resulting  figure  is  basically  the  same. 

Group  II:  Fifteen  firms  or  iz%  of  the 
total  number  of  reporting  firms  used  the 
following  basic  formula: 

Total  man  days  lost  by  absence 
Total  number  of  employees 

=  absence  rate 
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All  Employees 

Men 

Women                Day  Shift       1      Night  shift 

Production 
Workers 

0£5ce  Workers 

Number  of  firms  which  gave  rate  for  each  group 

N  =  45 

18 

,8 

7 

5 

47 

15 

Median 

3-5° 
3.65 
1.51 
4.10 

1.51 

1-47 
1.65 
3.10 

4.0 

3-97 
1.66 

5-75 

1.64 
1.96 
1.31 

1.80 

1.60 
1-47 
1-31 
356 

3.06 
3-38 
1.10 
3.78 

'•5 

1.85 
0.93 

0, 

Q. 

1-95 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  formulas 
will  produce  absence  rates  that  are  not 
comparable.  The  formula  used  by  group  I 
gives  the  percentage  of  scheduled  work- 
time  lost,  while  the  formula  used  by  group 
II  produces  an  average  number  of  days  lost 
per  employee.  Thus,  using  the  formula  of 
group  I,  a  firm  of  500  employees,  with  100 
man-days  lost  by  absence  and  10,000  man- 
days  scheduled  would  have  an  absence  rate 
of  1%.  Using  the  formula  of  group  II,  the 
same  firms  would  have  an  absence  rate  of 
o.i%.  The  survey  revealed  that  some  firms 
erroneously  refer  to  the  latter  as  an  absence 
rate  of  2.%. 

3)  Which  employees  are  included  in  the 
computation  of  absence  rates? 

Meaningful  comparison  of  absence 
rates  requires  similarity  between  the  groups 
or  types  of  employees  being  compared. 
However,  this  survey  revealed  a  wide 
variation  from  firm  to  firm  in  the  types  of 
employees  included  in  absence  rate  form- 
ulas. The  following  types  of  employees 
were  included  in  the  numerators  and/or 
denominators  of  the  formulas  as  reported 
by  the  responding  firms; 

58%   of   the    firms    included    hourly, 
salaried,  temporar}-  and  part-time  employees 
in  both  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
37%  included  hourly  employees 
38%  included  salaried  employees 
36%  included  temporan,^  employees 
2.6%  included  part-time  employees 
17%  included  supervisory  employees 

4)  For  whom  are  absence  rates  computed? 
A  majority  (51%)  of  companies  com- 


pute rates  for  more  than  one  employee 
group,  such  as  department  or  division. 
About  15%  do  separate  rates  for  men  and 
women.  In  general,  few  companies  compute 
rates  for  the  same  groups  of  employees. 
Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  a  firm  comparing 
rates  with  other  firms  should  be  sure  to 
ascertain  what  employee  groups  were  in- 
cluded in  the  computations  made  by  the 
other  firms.  This  is  particularly  important 
because  (as  shown  in  the  table)  different 
employee  groups  have  different  absence 
rates. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
absence  rates  which  were  reported  by  com- 
panies using  the  same  formula,  or  formulas 
which  vary  in  wording  but  produce  a 
comparable  rate.  This  formula  divides  Total 
man-days  lost  by  absence,  by  the  Total 
man-days  scheduled,  and  multiplies  by  100 
to  get  the  absence  rate.  Although  no 
companies  were  in  the  groups  using  such  a 
formula,  only  87  told  their  actual  absence 
rates.  Note  also  that  many  of  the  reporting 
companies  supplied  rates  for  only  one  of 
the  seven  employee  groups,  while  others 
supplied  them  for  more  than  one  group. 


"Fortunately,  going  to  the  hospital  involved 
only  what  they  call  'minor  surgery.'  I  have  a 
definition  oj  my  own  for  this.  It's  simply  any  sur- 
gery which  is  done  on  anybody  else  but  yourself. 
Major  surgery,  in  my  book,  is  when  they  jab  the 
tip  of  your  own  finger  to  take  a  blood  sample." 

— John  G.  Fuller  in 

Saturday  Review  ' '  Trade  Winds" 


As  You  Were  Saying — 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  UNION  SHOP 


BACK  in  June  1957  Ned  Hay  invited 
articles  for  and  against  the  so-called 
"right  to  work"  laws.  The  "For"  side  was 
presented  in  an  article  last  October,  and 
we  are  still  hoping  for  a  piece  on  the 
"Against"  side  from  a  responsible  union 
ofEcial.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  question,  both  pro  and  con, 
from  Harry  Seligson,  professor  of  industrial 
relations  at  the  University  of  Denver.  After 
stating  the  employers'  arguments  for  right- 
to-work  laws  and  setting  forth  certain 
premises,  he  states  the  "Case  for  the 
Union"  like  this: 

In  brief,  the  following  arc  the  arguments 
the  union  movement  presents  against  "right- 
to-work"  laws: 

I.  In  our  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority is  an  accepted  fact  in  all  our  political  and 
social  relationships.  The  v»rorking  environment 
is  an  economic  and  industrial  democracy.  A 
union  is  certified  as  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  all  employees  in  the  unit,  after  the 
majority  of  employees  have  declared  their 
preference  for  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
majority  rule  should  come  into  play. 

-L.  As  a  corollary  to  the  above  proposition 
the  union  contends  that  since  all  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  share  in  the  benefits  achieved 
through  the  contract,  they  should  also  share  in 
the  expenses. 

3.  A  right-to-work  law  is  a  poorly  con- 
cealed device  to  continue  or  renew  an  employer's 
anti-union  activities. 

4.  Right-to-work  laws  would  require  that 
the  union  engage  in  a  continuous  campaign  to 
sell  itself  to  its  membership  and  to  potential 
members.  This  would  not  only  tie  up  much  of 
the  energies  of  the  union,  but  would  create  a 
working  environment  ripe  for  constant  sus- 
picion and  sniping. 

Discussion 

Is  it  advisable  to  regulate  the  union  shop 
by  statute?  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  answer  is  No.  The  relationships — union,  em- 


ployee, company — involved  in  this  situation 
should  be  settled  pragmatically,  rather  than  by 
law.  The  question  is:  over  the  long  run  what 
will  achieve  more  stable  union-management 
relations? 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  unions  are  a 
desirable  and  constructive  force,  then  unions 
must  be  furnished  with  a  degree  of  security. 
Without  the  security  provided  by  the  union 
shop,  management  cannot  demand  responsible 
and  mature  action  from  the  leaders  of  the  union. 
This  is  impossible  from  both  a  historical  and 
psychological  viewpoint.  An  open  shop  is  a  call 
for  divisiveness  in  the  plant.  It  keeps  the  union 
on  the  defensive  constantly.  It  is  a  breeding 
ground  for  anti-union  and  anti-employer  action. 

The  issue  is  also  beclouded  by  enveloping 
it  in  moral  imperatives  and  emotion-tinged 
words  such  as  "coercion"  and  'freedom  of 
choice."  Proponents  of  right-to-work  laws 
make  much  of  the  argument  that  no  one  shoidd 
be  compelled  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a 
job.  Whether  by  design  or  unintentionally,  this 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  face  all 
kinds  of  "coercive"  arrangements  every  day  of 
our  lives.  Politically — we  are  bound  by  the  will 
of  the  majority;  socially — by  unwritten  rules 
of  conduct,  which  can  be  very  unfair  and  repres- 
sive; economically — by  conditions  beyond  our 
control;  employment-wise — by  any  conditions 
the  employer  wishes  to  impose  upon  applicants 
for  employment,  and  these  may  indeed  be 
burdensome. 

What  singles  out  the  requirement  of  joining 
a  union  as  more  onerous  than  some  of  the  other 
conditions  we  must  satisfy  to  live  in  a  competi- 
tive society?  In  reality  the  problem  is  not 
whether  the  union  shop  is  good  or  bad.  Rather 
the  more  basic  question  centers  around  the 
necessity  of  requiring  unions  to  provide  internal 
democratic  processes  so  as  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  their  members.  The  union  shop  should 
be  left  to  bargaining — just  as  all  the  other 
clauses  in  the  contract  are. 

But  in  leaving  this  matter  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  union  will  have  to  pay  a  price  if  it 
succeeds  in  getting  a  union  shop:  it  must  be 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
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voluntary  association — as  the  common  law  has 
held  it  to  be  for  many  years.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  degree  of  regulation 
in  its  internal  affairs.  If  unwilling  employees 
are  required  to  join  a  union,  then  it  no  longer 
makes  sense  to  contend  that  they  should  do  so 
in  order  to  help  share  the  burden  of  expense. 
These  members  must  also  be  assured  that  the 
union  will  provide  them  with  "due  process"  in 
case  they  have  a  grievance  against  the  union. 


This,  then,  is  a  clear-cut  answer  against 
right-to-work  laws.  It  is  grounded  on  both  the 
oft-expressed  desire  of  employers  to  keep  laws  in 
this  area  down  to  a  minimum  and  on  the  need 
to  assure  the  union  that  its  existence  is  not  being 
continually  threatened.  However,  the  answer 
is  also  conditioned  on  examining  the  internal 
processes  of  the  union,  and  providing  the 
necessary  safeguards  for  those  who  join  the 
union  unwillingly. 


READER  TO  EDITOR— ON  TWO  MATTERS 


Two  items  in  our  October  1957  issue  are 
commented  on  by  Ralph  P.  Kreuter, 
management  consultant  in  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin. One  was  the  problem  presented  by 
Ned  Hay  in  "Editor  to  Reader",  concerning 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  personnel  program 
in  a  company  which  was  letting  out  the 
incumbent  personnel  manager  and  hiring 
another.  Mr.  Kreuter  believes  that  the 
three  alternatives  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay 
should  be  combined — that  the  new  person- 
nel director  should  set  up  his  program  with 
the  consultant's  guidance  but  without 
"day-to-day  wet  nursing  which  would 
deprive  the  new  personnel  man  of  initiative 
and  a  sense  of  personal  accomplishment." 
With  respect  to  the  third  possibility,  he 
says  "No  group  of  senior  officers  should  try 
to  lay  out  a  personnel  program  without 
expert  help."  But  for  the  senior  officers  to 
sit  down  and  agree  on  what  kind  of  program 
they  want  is  only  good  sense  as  a  means  of 
clarifying  their  own  thoughts. 

The  other  item  was  Arthur  Erwin's 
statement  of  "The  Case  for  Right-to-Work 
Laws."  Mr.  Erwin  quoted  from  the  pre- 
amble by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  "Statute 


of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom":  "To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful 
and  tyrannical."  This  was  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  the  unions'  activities  on 
"highly  controversial  issues  on  which 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among 
individuals."  Mr.  Kreuter  refers  to  the 
Jefferson  quote  and  points  out  that,  by 
compulsion,  we  pay  income  taxes,  have 
integrated  schools  and  pay  school  taxes, 
and  still  have  the  southern  states  in  the 
Union.  I  don't  see  the  connection;  because 
we  accept  "compulsion"  in  certain  direc- 
tions, must  union  members  accept  it  in  any 
direction  the  union  leaders  decide? 

Mr.  Kreuter  asks  for  "more  reason  and 
understanding  and  less  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions by  such  'stinko'  words  as  'com- 
pulsory' or  such  more-acceptable  words  as 
'right  to  work.'  In  one  case  we  have  a 
'required  membership'  and  in  the  other 
case  a  limitation  on  the  right  of  contract. 
Neither  is  in  any  sense  un-American." 

H.  M.  T. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  COLLEGE  RECRUITING 


WHAT  kind  of  man  will  produce  the 
best  results  for  you  as  a  college 
recruiter?  What  personal  characteristics 
should  you  look  for  in  the  person  you  send 
out  to  comb  the  ranks  of  college  seniors — 


what  knowledge  and  abilities  should  he 
have?  Alvan  C.  SherriU,  Assistant  to  the 
Works  Manager  in  the  Barberton,  Ohio, 
plant  of  Columbia-Southern  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, last  Autumn  in  Detroit  addressed 
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the  Midwest  College  Placement  Association 
on  this  subject.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  Samples,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Operations,  who  is  with  the  same 
company  but  located  in  Pittsburgh,  for 
sending  us  an  outline  of  the  talk.  "Proper 
selection  of  individuals  to  represent  a 
company  on  the  campus  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  business  executives  today,"  Mr. 
Samples  points  out.  Here  are  parts  of  Mr. 
Sherrill's  outline: 

Everyone,  I  am  sure,  agrees  that  many 
abilities  and  characteristics  must  be  considered 
if  a  company  really  wants  outstanding  results 
from  the  time  and  the  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  on  college  recruiting.  Wise  selection  of 
the  recruiter  pays  off  well  in  reduced  errors,  im- 
proved mutual  relations,  and  better  results.  I 
have  listed  some  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
people  to  work  at  this  job.  First  let's  consider 
some  Personal  Characteristics — 
I.  Keen  interest  in  people,  especially  young 

people,  and  their  vocational  affairs, 
i.  A  warm  personal  atmosphere.  For  we  do 

know  some  good  people  who  seem  cold  and 

some    others    who    show    warmth    with 

natural  enthusiasm. 

3.  A  real  spirit  for  helpfulness  and  some  action 
resulting  from  that  spirit. 

4.  A  fair  measure  of  personal  humility:  One 
who  tries  for  understanding  and  guards 
against  judging  too  quickly.  One  who 
appreciates  his  own  shortcomings,  and  tries 
to  improve. 

5.  Good  manners.  Has  the  person  shown 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  subordinates?  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  personality  trait  so 
important,  so  basic  as  good  manners. 

6.  Listening  habit.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  virtues  of  attentive  lis- 
tening, and  would  agree  that  this  trait  is 
vital  for  successful  interviewing. 

7.  Questioning  skill.  The  ability  to  question 
extensively  without  building  resentment 
and  tension  is  indeed  a  skill.  Questions 
should  be  limited  to  those  necessary  and 
helpful  for  mutual  understanding. 

8.  Willingness  to  work  whenever,  wherever  to 
get  results.  Many  problems  can  be  solved 
through  consistent  effort  at  the  right  time 
and  place. 


9.  Adaptability.  Some  people  have  difficulty 
adapting  to  many  sorts  of  people  and  the 
various  working  requirements.  Successful 
recruiting  requires  broad  adaptability. 
10.  Integrity — just  good  old  fashioned  integrity 
in  all  directions.  Trouble  looms  for  those 
careless  with  truth,  with  honesty,  and  with 
conduct. 

Knowledge  and  Abilities  Needed 

I.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  work,  tech- 
nical requirements,  challenges,  advantages, 
disadvantages. 

1.  Personal  experience  is  particularly  desirable 
when  exacting  knowledge  of  proposed  work 
is  primary.  For  example:  An  experienced 
organic  chemist  may  be  most  helpful  for 
accurate  descriptions;  to  meet  the  questions 
of  an  advanced  organic  candidate  interested 
in  research,  and  of  course,  he  is  better  pre- 
pared to  discuss  properly  such  work  with 
professors. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  company's  history, 
growth,  financial  condition,  research,  manu- 
facturing facilities,  products,  product  uses, 
sales  and  services. 

4.  Knowledge  of  personnel  practices,  indoc- 
trination, training,  and  the  so-called  fringe 
benefits,  pay  scales,  possible  advancement, 
and  in  general  all  company  practices  which 
a  prospective  employee  should  consider. 
Knowledge  of  essential  comparisons  with 
other  industries,  other  locations  and  relative 
costs-of-living. 

5 .  Knowledge  of  the  living  areas,  opportunities 
for  continuing  education,  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities. 

6.  Ability  to  speak  effectively  with  various 
types  of  people;  to  be  able  to  promote  dis- 
cussion; to  speak  extemporaneously  in  pub- 
lic; to  think  ahead  of  speech  so  that 
thoughtless  comment  is  reduced,  and  much 
small  talk  eliminated.  The  judgment  to  be 
silent  at  times. 

7.  Realization  of  his  personal  traits  which 
handicap.  Ability  to  control  temperament. 
The  question:  Docs  the  person  recognize 
and  control  damaging  traits? 

8.  Will  the  requirements  of  travel  bring  seri- 
ous problems,  such  as  failure  with  other 
work  responsibilities  or  home  obligations? 
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Occasionally,  a  wife  is  concerned  about  pro- 
longed absences. 
9.  Good  health;  physical  and  mental.  Cer- 
tainly, poor  health  and  personal  unhappi- 
ness  make  effective  work  difficult,  some- 
times impossible. 

10.  Interest  and  some  knowledge  of  national 
and  world  affairs.  A  natural  curiosity  about 
current  events  such  as  art,  music,  education, 
medicine,  science,  inventions,  sports. 

11.  Today,  after  the  school  years,  general  read- 
ing seems  to  be  approaching  a  lost  habit 


with  many.  We  are  becoming  lost  in  the 
joys  of  our  work,  play  and  social  activities. 
Many  neglect  liberal  education  in  later 
years,  especially  through  reading. 

Mr.  Sherrill  concluded  on  a  personal 
note:  "Would  you  welcome  this  person,  as 
an  outsider,  into  your  place  of  business 
and  into  your  home  for  discussions  with 
friends?  Would  your  company  managers 
welcome  him  a  second  time?" 


FROM  AN  AD  MAN'S  DIARY 


Is  there  an  ex-advertising  agency  man  in 
the  house?  You  don't  absolutely  need 
that  background  to  understand  this  lingo, 
but  it  helps.  I  (H.  M.  T.)  picked  up  the 
following  gems  at  the  Holiday  magazine 
exhibit,  at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of 


It's  Time  to  Tighten  Up 
Tlie  Management  Team! 

Cosfs  musf  be  cof  and  productivity 

upped — and  your  front  line  foremen  will 

carry  the  lion's  share  of  the  load! 

•  So,  they  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  you  can  give 
them — and  that's  where  Supervision  can  help  YOU. 

•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  companies 
Supervision  carries  on  where  formal  supervisory  training 
leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no  formal  training  program,  it  can 
be  a  wonderful  self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors, 
department  heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Supervision  is  a  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and  ma- 
chines— and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

Send  for  your  free  sample  copy  and  further 
information  today! 

SUPERVISION 


ONE  WAVERIY  PtACE 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  in 
November.  Thought  you  might  be  amused 
with  this  follow-up  on  P/J's  search  for 
ofT-beat  personnel  chatter,  started  in  Sep- 
tember. Holiday  was  giving  out  coasters 
with  a  clever  drawing  and  a  phrase  from 
their  "Ad  Man's  Diary"  on  each,  like  these: 

Let's  get  in  and  pitch,  men.  (It's  5:50,  we'd  better  get 
back  to  the  office.) 

Mind  you,  I'm  only  giving  a  side-saddle  opinion.  (I'd 
rather  not  commit  myself.) 

It's  got  a  lot  of  glue  on  it.  (Personally,  it  insults  my  in- 
telligence but  lesser  minds  should  love  it.) 

Compound  fracture.  (Five  account  executives  laughing  at 
one  client's  joke.) 

We  haven't  finalized  our  thinking  yet.  (No  one  has  done 
anything.) 

We  made  a  lot  of  progress  at  the  meeting,  but  there's  still 
some  work  to  do.  (We  saved  the  paper  and  string  to  wrap 
the  layouts.  Everything  else  was  killed.) 

When  you've  got  a  bear  by  the  tail  you  have  to  go  where 
the  bear  goes.  (Why  buck  the  front  office.) 

Ours  is  an  intangible  service.  (We  can't  guarantee  anything 
but  a  bill  every  month.) 

We  were  blovra  out  of  the  tub.  (We  lost  the  account  .... 
you  and  your  dumb  ideas!) 

This  is  only  wood-shed  research,  but  .  .  .  (The  boys  down 
at  the  bar  think  the  idea  smells.) 


BOOKS 


American  Labor  and  the  Intellectual. 
By  Walter  Kratz.  Vantage  Press,  New 
York,  1956.  83  Pages.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  disgusting  book. 
Its  one  merit  is  that  you  can  get  the  message 
and  have  done  with  it  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Much  of  it  is  a  scurrilous  diatribe  against 
"ivy  league"  Eastern  colleges,  professors 
and  their  methods.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
book,  apparently,  is  to  sell  college  young- 
sters on  making  a  career  in  the  labor  move- 
ment rather  than  in  business  and  industry. 
However,  I  can't  imagine  many  college 
men,  if  any,  being  attracted  to  such  a 
career  if  they  regard  Mr.  Kratz's  ideas, 
language  and  style  as  typical.  The  author 
mouths  admiration  for  the  Bible  and 
Christianity,  but  succeeds  in  giving  even 
these  passages  a  profane  overcast. 

Perhaps  I  might  not  have  mentioned 
this  book  except  that  it  gives  me  a  chance 
to  say  something  about  my  ideas  of  book 
reviewing.  Ed  O'Meara,  who  does  books 
for  the  Oregon  Journal,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"We  can't  see  any  point  in  telling  readers 
"Don't  buy  this  book — it's  no  good'  when 
we  can  be  using  the  same  space  to  say  'This 
book  has  a  lot  to  recommend  it — why  not 
buy  a  copy.'"  That  friend  speaks  my  mind. 
Personnel  Journal  receives  far  more  books 
for  review  than  we  could  possibly  cover 
even  if  we  greatly  expanded  this  depart- 
ment. This  being  so,  we  prefer  to  tell  you 
about  books  in  our  general  field  which  you 
might  like  and  find  useful,  remaining  silent 
about  the  others.  By  no  means  does  this 
imply  that  there  aren't  plenty  of  mighty 
fine  books  which  we  don't  get  around  to; 
there  are,  and  we  sometimes  feel  we  ov%'e  an 
apology  to  the  publishers  and  our  readers 
when  we  don't  at  least  mention  them. 


While  on  this  subject — readers'  short 
reviews  of  books  for  personnel  and  other 
managers  are  welcomed.  If  you've  come 
across  a  book  lately  that  you  think  other 
personnel  people  should  know  about,  and 
which  hasn't  been  reviewed  here,  please 
don't  stand  on  ceremony  but  send  us  a 
brief  review  telling  something  of  the 
book's  content  and  quality.  The  chances 
are  that  we  can  use  it,  and  be  most  grateful. 

H.  M.  T. 

Making  Management  Human.  By  Alfred 
J.  Marrow.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1957.  241  pages.  $5.00 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is:  "Tested 
methods  of  applying  the  findings  of  psy- 
chology to  everyday  problems  of  people 
working  together."  I  don't  recall  any  book 
which  better  deserves  such  a  description. 
Mr.  Marrow,  a  Ph.D.  who  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Harwood  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  which  employs  about  iioo 
people  in  making  men's  underwear,  tells 
how  psychological  methods  were  put  to 
work  in  his  and  others'  plants — exactly 
what  the  situation  was,  how  the  methods 
were  applied,  and  the  results.  He  by-passes 
the  bromides  and  the  banalities  and  dis- 
cusses people-production  problems  in  a 
really  mature  way.  A  trained  social  psychol- 
ogist himself,  a  trustee  and  teacher  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Intergroup  Relations,  Mr.  Marrow  and  his 
staff  psychologists  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  application  of  psychology  in 
working  groups  for  twenty  years. 

Look  at  a  single  example,  starting  on 
page  115.  In  this  case,  Harwood  s  research 
director  was  testing  the  value  of  participa- 
tion.  The  company  was  making  changes 
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in  machines  and  operating  methods  at 
frequent  intervals  as  the  business  required 
it.  This  was  most  upsetting  to  the  workers; 
sometimes  as  many  as  60%  of  the  workers 
quit  their  jobs  after  such  a  change.  De- 
partments where  changes  were  made  had  up 
to  three  times  as  much  turnover  as  other 
departments  where  the  work  went  on 
without  changes.  The  text  states  other 
details  of  the  problem. 

To  test  what  workers'  participation  in 
decisions  would  do  in  this  instance,  in  one 
department  the  workers  were  divided  into 
three  groups  and  each  group  was  treated 
differently  with  regard  to  the  impending 
change.  The  first  group  was  the  control 
group  and  was  informed  only  in  the  way 
which  had  prevailed.  The  second  group 
was  given  a  good  deal  more  information  about 
the  need  for  the  change;  this  group  chose 
representatives  to  meet  with  management 
and  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  new  job 
methods.  The  third  group  participated  as 
a  whole  in  the  discussion  and  decisions. 

Production  of  the  control  group 
dropped  35%  per  day  after  the  change-over. 
Within  two  weeks  9%  of  the  operators 
quit.  Morale  was  bad.  Production  did  not 
improve  for  a  month.  The  second  group 
recovered  the  standard  rate  within  14  days. 
Morale  was  good.  No  one  quit.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  production  was  above  what  it 
had  been  before  the  change.  Operators  of 
the  third  group  regained  their  former 
production  level  on  the  second  day,  and 
steadily  raised  it  to  14%  higher  than  ever 
before.  Morale  was  excellent.  No  one  quit. 
They  were  most  cooperative. 

There  follows  a  report  of  what  hap- 
pened when  the  first  group  was  disbanded, 
and  some  two  months  later  was  assembled 
again  on  a  new  project.  The  group  was  now 


treated  as  No.  3  group  had  been  before,  and 
with  equally  pleasing  results. 

Among  the  fourteen  chapter  headings 
are  these :  Psychological  aspects  of  conflict 
in  industry;  The  dynamics  of  togetherness; 
Leaders  and  followers  in  a  work  group; 
The  training  of  leaders;  Incentives  as  applied 
to  people  at  work;  New  approaches  to 
group  discussion  and  decision  making. 
There  is  an  index  referring  to  fourteen 
Harwood  studies,  followed  by  a  general 
index.  The  book  is  heartily  recommended. 

H.  M.  T. 

American  Business  Dictionary.  By  Harold 
Lazarus.  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1957.  52.1  pages.  $10.00 

This  book  defines  words  and  terms 
used  in  about  15  kinds  of  work.  Of  most 
interest  to  our  readers  may  be  those  relating 
to  accounting,  banking,  business  law, 
business  economics,  industrial  psychology, 
labor  relations,  management,  personnel 
administration,  public  relations  and  sta- 
tistics. I  had  fun  checking  up  on  words  I 
know,  or  with  which  I  am  vaguely  familiar. 
Youngsters  without  much  variety  of  work 
experience  might  find  it  highly  useful.  (Ned 
Hay  is  not  going  to  like  the  statement 
about  Job  Evaluation,  which  says  ".  .  .es- 
sential job  requirements  .  .  .  are  assigned 
points."  His  own  popular  method  of  job 
evaluation  is  not  a  point  system!)  A  term  in 
our  field  that  I  hadn't  come  across  before 
is  "flying  squad,"  defined  as  (i)  Full  or 
part-time  employees  who  are  not  perma- 
nently attached  to  any  department,  but  are 
used  where  needed  in  emergencies,  and  (i) 
A  training  ground  for  supervisors  and 
employees  in  a  job  rotation  program.  Is 
this  term  much  used? 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


How  I  Became  A  Reactionary.  By  Thomas 
Braden,  about  three  pages  in  the  January  4th 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  author  tells  of  his 
money-indifferent  work  as  a  government  official 


in  Washington,  and  of  the  symbols  of  prestige 
which  office-holders  there  prize  in  lieu  of  bigger 
salaries.  Then  he  bought  a  small  newspaper  in 
California,  and  acquired  a  quite  different  idea 
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about  costs  and  payrolls.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  reactionary  when  he  finally  dis- 
covered that  his  "object  was  not  to  publish 
the  best  newspaper,  nor  even,  horrible  thought, 
a  good  newspaper.  If  possible,  yes.  But  not  as 
the  object.  The  object,  the  whole  object,  it  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  me,  was  to  make  money." 


Communism:  Substance  vs.  Technique.  By 
George  T.  Brown,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  AFL-CIO  American  Federa- 
tionist;  two  pages.  As  a  way  of  life,  says  Mr. 
Brown,  communism  is  a  continuing  threat.  So- 
called  "trade  unionists"  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  he 
says,  "are  denied  the  right  to  strike,  the  right 
to  process  grievances  independently  of  party 
officials,  and  the  right  to  voice  political  opinions 
as  trade  unionists.  Labor  spies  "make  certain 
that  slave  labor  camps  never  have  a  manpower 
shortage."  A  table  is  given  to  show  the  much 
greater  amount  of  time  a  laborer  in  Moscow 
must  work  than  a  laborer  in  New  York  to  buy  a 
Cake  of  soap,  five  pounds  of  potatoes  and  other 
items.  In  the  same  issue:  two  pages  by  Peter 
Henle  on  "Our  Sputtering  Economy." 


Had  Enough  of  the  Old  Rat  Race?  By  Howard 
Upton  in  the  December  7  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
about  two  pages.  If  you're  surfeited  with  books 
that  picture  the  organization  man  as,  in  some 
respects,  a  captive  slave,  it  would  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  look  up  this  article.  "Distress  is 
relative,"  Mr.  Upton  points  out.  "Millions 
upon  millions  of  other  men  throughout  the 
world  would  gladly  donate  ten  years  of  their 
life  for  the  simple  privilege  of  trading  places 
with  the  fellow  (the  abused  organization  man)." 
The  frustrated  captive  wants  what  the  system 
provides.  "He  does  not  propose  to  escape  from 
the  Old  Rat  Race  at  all.  He  merely  wishes  to 
hurry  through  it;  to  take  a  short  cut.  He  desires 
the  ultimate  rewards  of  a  system  which  he 
ostensibly  despises,  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
earn  the  rewards  by  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  system."  Besides,  the  author  suggests,  many 
of  us  enjoy  our  work — even  overtime  work  at 
home — ^"  better  than  doing  many  of  the  things 
other  people  consider  fun." 


Railroad  Company,  in  the  December  number  of 
Supervision.  The  material  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Black's  book  "How  to  Grow  in  Management", 
published  by  Prentice-Hall.  Most  of  it  consists 
of  a  quiz  on  twenty  supervisory  situations; 
three  answers  are  given  for  each  and  the  reader 
is  to  pick  the  "right"  one  in  each  case.  If  a 
fellow  is  honest  in  his  answers  he  might  be 
helped  by  such  a  test  as  this;  on  the  other  hand, 
it's  easy  to  pick  the  "right"  answers  and  score 
high  if  there  is  an  incentive  to  do  so. 


The  Dissemination  of  Management  Knowl- 
edge IN  Under-Developed  Countries,  With 
Particular  Reference  to  India.  Three  pages  of ' '  notes 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  First  Indian 
Delegation  to  the  C.I.O.S.  Congress — Paris 
1957,"  in  the  September  1957  issue  of  Manage- 
ment Topes.  This  is  "the  first  management 
magazine  in  India" — 31  pages  and  covers,  meas- 
uring about  5I2  X  7J4".  The  article  mentioned 
tells  of  the  development  of  a  "management 
movement"  in  India,  where  there  are  now  said 
to  be  a  number  of  regional  management  asso- 
ciations and  a  recently  formed  All-India  Man- 
agement Association.  The  magazine  is  published 
monthly  by  Management  Publications,  41,  Veer 
Nariman  Road,  Fort,  Bombay-i. 


Profanity  and  the  Right  of  Discharge.  By 
Irving  Kovarsky  and  Paul  L.  Kleinsorge;  some 
nine  pages  in  the  January  Labor  Law  Journal, 
4015  W.  Peterson  Ave.,  Chicago  30.  This  is  one 
of  three  articles  in  the  issue  on  the  subject  of 
speech.  A  second  discusses  the  development  of 
a  free-speech  policy  in  industrial  relations;  the 
third  is  titled  "Employer  Free  Speech  and 
Representation  Elections."  You  may  find  the 
first-mentioned  article  especially  interesting. 


How  TO  Manage  a  Woman — Some  useful  hints 
for  employers,  and  those  in  other  relationships. 
By  Cleo  Dawson  in  the  December  Reader's 
Digest,  condensed  from  The  Rotarian,  two  pages. 
If  you  get  the  Digest  and  missed  this,  look  it  up. 
It  gives  more  insight  into  working  women; 
could  make  life  easier  for  you. 


How  Is  Your  E.  Q.  (Executive  Quotient)  Three 
pages  by  James  M.  Black,  assistant  director  of 
personnel  administration  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Our  problem  is  to  remain  properly  venture- 
some and  experimental  without  making  fools 
oj  ourselves. 

— Bernard  Barucb 


Personnel  Research 


Vocational  Interest  Differences  Among 
Engineers  Employed  in  Different  Func- 
tions. By  Marvin  D.  Dunnette,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  5, 
October,  1957,  2.73-178. 

Persons  classified  as  engineers  perform 
widely  different  functions  which  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

I.  Pure  research  scientists 

1.  Applied  research  and  development 
engineers 

3.  Process    and    production    engineers 

4.  Sales  and  technical  service  engineers. 
A  research  project  is  in  process  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  feasible  to  develop  keys 
for  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 
which  will  differentiate  between  these  four 
types  of  engineers.  The  SVIB  has  been 
administered  to  over  1600  engineers  in  15 
firms.  138  of  these  engineers  were  employed 
by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  it  was  decided  to  study  this 
group  first  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  proceed  with  an  item 
analysis  for  the  larger  group. 

On  the  basis  of  a  job  analysis  the  2.38 
technical  people  were  divided  into  the  four 
functional  groups  listed  above.  About  10 
persons  in  each  group  were  saved  out  to 
serve  as  a  cross-validation  sample.  Scoring 
weights  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  44 
occupational  scale  scores  of  the  SVIB.  The 
weights  were  selected  so  as  to  maximize 
differences  among  the  four  types  of 
engineers.  Four  scoring  keys  were  developed 
by  this  method  for  the  four  engineering 
functions.  The  keys  were  then  tested  by 
application  to  the  profiles  of  men  in  the 
cross-validation  samples.  These  new  scoring 
keys  were  then  used  again  on  an  independent 
sample  of  60  technical  men  in  different  kinds 
of  engineering  jobs. 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

This  study  presents  excellent  tables 
showing  the  accuracy  of  placement  achieved 
in  the  cross  validation  groups  by  the  use  of 
the  keys  based  on  occupational  scale 
scores  of  the  SVIB.  The  over-all  accuracy 
was  about  65%.  The  author  is  encouraged 
by  the  results  achieved  by  the  use  of  these 
relatively  coarse  keys  and  feels  that  the 
item  analyses  now  in  progress  on  the  SVIB 
should  provide  even  better  means  for 
discriminating  among  engineers  engaged  in 
different  functions.  The  shortage  of  engi- 
neers demands  the  most  efficient  use  of  man- 
power in  this  field.  It  will  reduce  turnover 
if  the  Strong  Interest  test  can  help  to  direct 
the  right  engineer  into  the  right  job. 

An  Experimental  Test  of  the  Effects  of 
"Developmental"  vs.  "Free"  Discussion 
ON  THE  Quality  of  Group  Decisions.  By 
Norman  R.  F.  Maier,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Richard  A.  Maier,  Emory  Uni- 
versity. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
41,  No.  5,  October,  1957,  3x0-313. 

This  experiment  was  designed  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  two  methods  of  discus- 
sion leadership  on  the  quality  of  group 
decision.  In  the  "free"  discussion  method 
the  leader  poses  the  problem  and  then 
conducts  the  discussion  in  a  permissive 
manner  and  merely  aids  the  group  in  reach- 
ing a  decision.  In  the  "developmental" 
method  the  leader  breaks  the  problem  into 
sections  so  that  the  group  will  consider 
different  parts  of  the  problem  in  order. 

The  subjects  were  students  in  a  course 
in  the  psychology  of  management  who  had 
just  read  a  textbook  treatment  of  the 
importance  of  matching  people  and  jobs. 
The  students  were  divided  into  76  groups  of 
four  or  five  students  each,  and  each  group 
considered  the  "case  of  Viola  Burns." 
Various  facts  in  the  case  were  presented  and 
each  group  was  asked  to  make  a  decision 
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involving  the  wisdom  of  promoting  Viola 
Burns  to  a  certain  new  job.  Viola  is  in  a 
state  of  indecision  and  each  group  was  to 
decide  whether  she  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  the  new  job  or  discouraged  from 
taking  it.  The  decision  was  to  be  made 
first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
pany and  then  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Viola. 

The  leaders  of  35  of  the  groups  were 
asked  to  follow  the  "developmental"  dis- 
cussion plan.  Five  preliminary  problems 
were  considered,  such  as 

Problem   i.  Develop   a   list   of  Viola's 
activities  on  her  present  job. 

Problem  /.  Select   the   three   activities 
Viola's  new  boss  will  consider  most 
important    for    the    success    of   his 
office. 
After  these  five  problems  had   been  con- 
sidered   the    group   was    asked    to   decide 
whether  she  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  new  job  or  discouraged  from  taking  it. 

A  significant  difference  was  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  decision  reached  by  the 
two  types  of  groups.  40%  of  the  "develop- 
mental" discussion  groups  and  19%  of  the 
"free"  discussion  groups  reached  the  deci- 
sion that  was  considered  better.  The 
advantage  of  the  "developmental"  discus- 
sion seems  to  depend  upon  (a)  the  better 
coverage  of  the  topic,  and  (b)  the  fact  that 
all  members  of  the  group  tend  to  talk  about 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  The 
authors  feel  that  their  findings  apply  only 
to  problems  where  emotional  involvement 
is  not  a  factor. 

A  Si>iPLinED  Formula  for  Measuring 
Abstraction  in  Writing.  By  Paul  J. 
Gillie,  Snohomish,  Washington.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  4, 
August  1957.  2.14-117 

The  difference  between  abstract  and 
concrete  writing  has  been  receiving  at- 
tention as  one  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  commimication.  The  level  of  abstraction 


is  related  to  readability  and  ease  of  under- 
standing. Flesch  developed  a  complicated 
formula  for  measuring  the  level  of  ab- 
straction by  counting  "definite  words" 
in  16  categories. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  measurement  of  abstraction.  The  author 
made  a  study  of  each  of  the  16  categories 
Flesch  used  to  test  its  ability  to  discriminate 
between  abstract  and  concrete  writing. 
Thirty  loo-word  samples  were  selected  from 
a  collection  of  true  adventure  narratives 
(concrete  writing)  and  from  an  anthology 
of  modern  philosophy  (abstract  writing). 
It  was  found  that  two  of  the  categories — 
(16)  definite  articles  and  (5)  finite  verbs — 
were  the  best  discriminators.  These  two 
categories  were  combined  with  a  coimt 
of  "nouns  of  abstraction"  to  give  a  con- 
venient and  simple  formula  for  estimating 
abstraction.  "Nouns  of  abstraction"  were 
arbitrarily  defined  as  those  ending  in 
certain  suffixes  which  indicate  generali- 
zations; for  example,  nouns  ending  in 
-ness,  -ment,  -ship. 

In  order  to  test  the  usefulness  of  this 
simplified  new  formula,  one  hundred,  zoo- 
word  samples  from  a  wide  variety  of  reading 
materials  with  different  types  of  content 
and  many  levels  of  difficulty  were  selected. 
The  samples  were  taken  from  magazines 
ranging  from  True  Confessions  to  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  and  from  school  texts  from 
the  grade  school  to  college  level.  In  each 
case  the  Flesch  abstraction  score  based  on 
the  16  categories  was  computed  and  then 
the  simplified  score  using  the  new  formula. 
The  Multiple  R  was  found  to  be  .82.19, 
which  indicates  that  the  simplified  formula 
gives  results  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
lengthier  and  more  complex  Flesch  formula. 

Directions  for  the  use  of  the  formula 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  article. 


"Even  in  the  most  purely  logical  realms,  it 
is  insight  that  first  arrives  at  what  is  new." 

— Bertrand  Russell 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  has  elected  Wal- 
ter James  Williams  president.  Williams 
heads  the  personnel  office  of  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Service.  In  a  presidential 
message  to  members  he  said  in  part,  ".  .  .It 
seems  to  me  we  are  in  need  of  a  basic 
resurgence  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  with  all 
that  that  entails  and  has  entailed  in  the 
history  of  nations  and  industries.  With 
over-glorification  of  "security'  and  over- 
cautious retaining  of  the  comforts  and 
tokens  of  well-being  gained  to  date,  we  can 
have  only  aspirations  and  not  the  true 
spirit  of  adventure.  Adventure  has  meant 
boldness,  sacrifice  of  frills  for  satisfactions, 
hope,  confidence,  faith,  courage,  pain, 
exhilaration. 

"Let  us  take  stock  this  year  of  our 
personnel  management,  of  ourselves  as 
individuals,  and  as  representatives  of  our 
personnel  calling.  Let  us  review  our  code  of 
ethics  and  aims  and  objects,  our  own 
morale,  our  own  example,  our  own  faith 
and  spirit  of  adventure.  Let  us  think  deeply, 
positively,  realistically,  adventurously.  Let 
us  contribute  to  the  growing  stature  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management 
Association.  Let  us  earn  the  place  of  leader- 
ship, integrity  and  confidence  which  we 
take  upon  ourselves  when  we  call  ourselves 
personnel  managers." 

A  questionnaire  in  the  December  Per- 
sonnel Panorama  asks  for  help  in  planning 
the  next  conference.  "Attendance  at  the 
19th  annual  conference  was  less  than  ex- 
pected. We  believe  this  was  because  of  some 
circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol, such  as  economic  conditions  and  sick- 
ness. However,  we  further  believe  this  may 
indicate  a  trend  about  which  we  should 
obtain  as  much  information  as  possible." 
Information  requested  on  the  questionnaire: 


attendance  at  the  last  conference,  if  not, 
why  not;  did  employer  pay  expenses;  at- 
tendance at  next  conference;  preference  as 
to  printed  proceedings  or  summary,  or 
copies  of  speeches  in  Panorama;  suggestions 
for  future  conferences. 


The  Northern  California  Chapter 
OF  the  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  heard  Robert  W.  Dorman,  co- 
ordinator of  training  and  executive  develop- 
ment. General  Petroleum  Corporation,  at 
the  November  meeting.  He  spoke  on  Gen- 
eral Petroleum's  sales  training  program. 
According  to  Dorman,  training  people 
should:  establish  thorough  and  well- 
founded  screening  methods  for  proper  selec- 
tion of  applicants;  orient  training  programs 
to  functions;  allow  trainees  to  train  others 
in  program;  keep  training  on  a  practical 
basis;  each  trainee  must  spend  time  as  a 
station  operator  to  become  proficient  in 
overall  operation;  recognize  the  trainee  as 
an  individual;  introduce  wives  and  families 
into  program. 

It  was  found  at  the  breakfast  meeting  of 
chapter  presidents  and  district  representa- 
tives at  the  regional  conference  that  most  of 
the  chapters  believe  meetings  should  be 
held  during  the  summer.  Those  that  have 
held  meetings  year-round  have  experienced 
no  decline  in  attendance.  Many  of  the 
chapters  were  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  ap- 
pointing understudies  to  the  various  com- 
mittee chairmen.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  each  chapter  should  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  president's  trip  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  ASTD. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  reports  in  the  Bulletin 
that  the  recruitment  and  placement  study 
group  of  New  York  is  composed  of  men 
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headquartered  in  the  metropoHtan  New 
York  area  who  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  the  month  in  the  Williams  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  recruitment,  selection, 
testing,  placement,  promotion,  transfer 
and  termination  of  all  types  of  employees. 
A  program  is  worked  out  for  each  meeting 
to  discuss,  off  the  record,  a  particular  topic, 
such  as  employment  testing,  recruitment, 
or  employment  and  placement  forms. 
Another  feature  is  an  around-the-table 
process  in  which  each  member  reports  on 
significant  developments  in  his  personnel 
program  in  the  past  month.  Several  mem- 
bers are  working  on  sub-committees  to 
study  certain  specific  topics.  One  such  com- 
mittee is  studying  the  cost  of  college  re- 
cruitment, another  the  analysis  of 
non-exempt  employment  and  turnover  sta- 
tistics. Another  purpose  of  the  group  is  to 
provide  a  medium  whereby  companies  can 
assist  each  other  with  the  actual  filling  of 
open  jobs. 


spoke  on  "Preparing  for  Contract  Negotia- 
tions." 


The  Personnel  Management  Divi- 
sion OF  the  Passaic  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(New  Jersey)  has  elected  John  Kahrs  chair- 
man. Kahrs  is  personnel  director  of  the 
Coates  Board  and  Carton  Company  of 
Garfield. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Detroit  had  N.  A.  George  as  guest 
speaker  at  the  January  meeting.  George,  who 
is  vice  president,  industrial  and  public 
relations,  of  the  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 


The  Paducah  Area  (Kentucky)  In- 
dustrial Relations  Club,  which  meets 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  at  the 
Cobb  Hotel,  has  elected  new  officers  for 
1958.  They  are:  president,  James  L.  Jen- 
nings; vice-president,  R.  Patrick;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Ben  O.  Barr. 


The  Deistver  Personnel  Club  listened 
to  a  talk  on  "The  Man  Most  Likely.  .  ."at 
the  January  meeting.  The  speaker  was 
Max  Stansbury,  assistant  manager  indus- 
trial relations,  Continental  Oil  Company, 
Houston,  Texas.  At  the  close  of  the  speech 
members  discussed  with  Mr.  Stansbury 
questions  which  they  had  submitted  on 
their  reservation  cards. 


The  Northern  Illinois  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion has  just  been  organized.  It  is  made  up 
of  administrators  and  personel  people  from 
the  Naval  Activities  at  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois;  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Downey,  Illinois;  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Region,  Chicago;  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  Chicago;  and  scattered 
memberships  from  other  governmental 
agencies  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  officers 
are  president,  C.  S.  Littenberj-;  vice  presi- 
dent, C.  Rasmussen;  secretary-treasurer, 
E.  E.  Doherty;  program  chairman,  L.  E. 
Kilbourne;  publicity  chairman,  F.  X.  Steg- 
gert;  and  membership  chairman,  J.  Morgan. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Six  Panels  of  Business  Leaders  pre- 
sented their  views  on  personnel  administra- 
tion when  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  held  a  meeting  January  16  and  17  in 
New  York.  The  conference  was  divided 
into  two  groups  which  met  concurrently  to 
consider  "Meeting  the  Demand  for  Better 
Management"  and  "Controlling  Labor 
Costs."  The  management  panels  reexamined 


the  manager  and  efforts  to  develop  man- 
agers, considered  the  fundamental  factors 
that  create  the  climate  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  managers,  and  discussed  measures 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of 
those  who  assume  managerial  responsi- 
bilities. There  was  a  round  table  discussion 
of  "What  is  a  Good  Manager"  with  E.  R. 
Henry,    advisor,    employee    relations    re- 
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search,  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jer- 
sey), speaking  from  management's  point  of 
view,  and  Robert  L.  Kahn,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  program  director. 
Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  presenting  the  employee's  point 
of  view. 


Manpower  Needs  for  the  Next  Ten 
Years  were  analyzed  at  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Manpower  Conference  held  in  Sep- 
tember in  New  York.  Proceedings,  which 
have  now  been  published,  include  the 
speeches  of  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  and  Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  of  the 
National  Manpower  Council;  and  the 
remarks  of  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner  Dr.  Isador  Lubin;  Matthew 
M.  Couger,  vice  president,  General  Aniline 
and  Film  Corporation;  Dr.  Cuthbert  C. 
Hard,  director  of  Automation  Research, 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion; Ralph  L.  Mason,  employee  relations 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey);  and  John  H.  Holzbog,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. While  the  speeches  themselves  are 
of  vital  interest  to  employers,  the  questions 
and  answers  show  trends  in  the  next  ten 
years  which  will  affect  both  big  and  small 
companies.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  that  "...  by 
1965  the  gross  national  product  must  in- 
crease by  40%,  to  560  billions,  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  population  that  will  exceed, 
in  1965,  193  millions.  To  achieve  such  an 
increase  in  goods  and  services,  we  will  need 
ten  million  additional  workers."  The  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc.  is  located  at  99  Church  Street, 
New  York  7. 


Management  Problems  and  Training 
Needs,  a  Look  into  the  Future  is  the  title 
of  the  keynote  address  given  by  Andrew 
Daly,  ASTD  president,  at  the  6th  Western 
Regional  Conference  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Training  Directors  held  in  San 
Francisco  last  October.  Extracts  from  tape 


recordings  of  the  speeches  have  been 
mimeographed  and  circulated  among  the 
members.  In  looking  toward  the  future, 
Daly  said  that  some  of  the  challenges  to  the 
profession  were:  i)  The  matter  of  older 
workers.  We  must  not  let  a  man  become 
obsolete  early  in  his  career  just  because  of 
changes  in  jobs.  2.)  Automation.  3)  Organi- 
zation planning.  4)  Decision  making.  De- 
cisions become  more  and  more  costly. 
5)  Enabling  our  managers  to  do  better 
coaching  on  the  job.  6)  Avoid  fads.  7)  Job 
enlargement.  8)  Look  at  some  of  the  re- 
search facilities  and  training  that  exists, 
whether  through  the  ASTD,  colleges, 
universities,  or  AMA.  None  of  us,  Daly 
said,  has  the  time,  and  our  companies 
haven't  the  money,  to  allow  us  to  be 
completely  creative  in  the  development  of 
training  materials.  Let's  become  aware  of 
how  others  can  assist  us. 

One  morning  was  devoted  to  the  nature 
of  group  dynamics  under  the  guidance  of 
Leland  S.  Bradford,  director  of  the  National 
Training  Laboratories,  Washington,  D.  C. 
After  some  explanation  and  analysis  there 
was  a  role-playing  project.  Mr.  Bradford 
then  listed  and  discussed  eight  conditions 
for  learning:  less  predictable  situation; 
exposure  of  behavior;  feed  back;  atmos- 
phere; cognitive  map;  experimentation; 
practice;  back-home  application. 

S.  I.  Hayakawa,  a  professor  at  San 
Francisco  State  College,  talking  about 
success  and  failure  in  communications 
described,  among  other  things,  the  art  of 
non-evaluative  listening,  which  he  said 
was  listening  without  arguing  back,  listen- 
ing fully,  in  order  to  understand  how  the 
problem  looks  to  the  other  fellow  and  why 
his  resistance  to  your  idea  makes  sense  to 
him,  even  if  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  you. 
In  other  words,  getting  an  insight  into  the 
quality  of  his  experience  as  conditioned  by 
his  background  and  why  his  resistance 
makes  sense  to  him  in  the  light  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  information  he  possesses. 
One  of  the  fundamental  things  done  by 
communications  is  the  dissipation  of  mis- 
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information  and  with  the  dissipation  comes 
the  relaxation  of  anxiety  and  therefore  the 
possibility  of  communication.  Communica- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  that  ulti- 
mately Jew  and  Gentile,  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  will  all  agree,  but  that  they 
shall  someday  be  able  to  disagree  without 
violence.  This  is  all  we  ask  of  communica- 
tions. 


The  Second  Conference  on  Research 
Developments  in  Personnel  Manage- 
ment for  managers  and  staff  specialists  in 
industrial,  business  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations, was  held  Februar)'  6  and  7  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension,  the  UCLA  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
rwo-day  conference  was  designed  to  bring 
management  specialists  up-to-date  on  social 
and  technical  developments  and  on  research 
findings  and  ideas  in  personnel  management. 

Topics  ranged  from  population  growth 
and  psychiatr}'  to  bio-technology  and  labor 
organizations.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Philip  M.  Hauser  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  former  head  of  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  and  an  expert  on  population  studies; 
Dr.  Edward  Stainbrook,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University 


of  Southern  California;  and  C.  Martin 
Duke,  of  the  UCLA  College  of  Engineering. 
Participating  organizations  vs^ere  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors, 
Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tions, Personnel  Women's  Group  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Southern  California  Public 
Personnel  Association. 


A  Senior  Seminar  in  General  Man- 
agement will  be  held  June  8-ii  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  Earl  Planty,  professor 
of  management  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  subject  matter  will  cover  organization; 
determining  what  to  do,  describing,  group- 
ing and  assigning  work;  and  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  human  leadership. 
Members  will  learn  how  to  keep  people  in 
the  organization  happily  and  productively 
at  work.  Actual  cases  from  business  will 
form  the  backbone  of  the  teaching,  but 
lectures,  conferences,  personal  consulta- 
tions, workshops  and  informal  discussion 
groups  will  be  used  to  add  interest  and 
variety.  The  fee  for  the  seminar  is  $600, 
which  includes  instruction, course  materials 
and  three  textbooks.  Room  and  board  are 
an  additional  $16.50  per  day.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Earl 
Planty,  director.  Senior  Seminar  in  General 
Management,  917  West  University  Avenue, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Industry's  Demand  for  Engineers, 
which  has  climbed  sharply  since  1954, 
levelled  off  during  1957,  but  demand  still 
exceeded  supply.  However,  government 
agencies'  demand  for  engineers  rose  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year  and  the  gap 
between  engineers  needed  and  engineers 
actually  hired  by  government  widened. 
This  over-all  picture  of  1957  engineering 
employment  is  revealed  in  the  recently 
released  Engineers  Joint  Council  Survey  (re- 
ported in  the  Industrial  Relations  News)  of 


407  industrial  concerns  and  64  governmental 
agencies.  These  companies  and  agencies, 
which  employ  an  estimated  15%  of  the 
total  engineering  graduate  population  in 
the  countn,',  expected  to  hire  about  35% 
of  the  estimated  1957  engineer  graduating 
class. 

According  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
News,  the  EJC  survey  indicates  that  the 
downtrend  in  demand  centered  in  two 
industries,  both  closely  dependent  on  De- 
fense   Department    orders:    transportation 
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equipment  manufacturing  (composed  prin- 
cipally of  aircraft  manufacturers),  and 
professional  and  scientific  instruments 
manufacturing.  Significantly,  while  over- 
all demand  for  engineers  dropped  sharply  in 
these  r\vo  industries,  the  demand  for  ex- 
perienced graduate  engineers  didn't  slump. 
EJC  reveals  that  ranks  of  non-graduate 
engineers  are  being  depleted  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  graduate  group,  while  being 
replaced  at  a  lesser  rate.  Future  engineering 
manpower  requirements  will  reflect  in- 
creased emphasis  on  personnel  quality  and 
therefore  it  may  be  anticipated  that  attri- 
tion within  the  profession  will  reflect  this 
change.  Demand  for  Engineers,  igjj  may  be 
obtained  for  Si.oo  by  writing  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council,  x8  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y.  The  Industrial  Relations  News,  pub- 
lished from  ^30  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36, 
is  a  weekly  newsletter. 


Communication  in  Action  is  the  title  of 
a  practical  monthly  report  on  the  applica- 
tion of  executive  skills,  put  out  by  the 
executive  action  course  of  the  American 
Management  Association.  The  December 
number  reminds  readers  to  be  discreet  in 
their  choice  of  executive  action.  Explaining 
that  good  ideas  and  plans  need  not  be 
successful  merely  because  they  are  correct, 
the  editor  warns  that  the  people  executing 
the  action  must  be  properly  motivated,  and 
must  know  how  to  choose  the  right  kind  of 
action.  An  example  is  given  of  a  boss  who 
told  his  secretary  to  kick  him  in  the  shins 
if  and  when  he  was  tyrannical.  She  com- 
plied, and  it  cured  him.  He  chose  the  right 
action  and  it  worked.  What  if  he  wasn't 
able  to  sprint  for  the  8.2.2.  for  a  few  days? 
Bruised  shins  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  successful  action,  including  so  many 
benefits. 

The  same  issue  describes  the  way  in 
which  one  executive  saved  time  for  his 
entire  staff  by  starting  each  day  with  a 
meeting  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  meetings  are  made  to  produce  by  select- 


ing leaders  and  recorders  from  the  group. 
Executives  are  required  to  submit  specific 
problems  to  the  leaders  for  inclusion  on  the 
next  meeting's  agenda.  No  time  is  wasted 
on  generalities.  Everyone  is  required  to 
listen  actively.  When  a  man  is  critical  of 
another  department  or  division  the  accused 
must  insist,  "tell  me  more,"  imtil  the  ac- 
cused has  exhausted  his  complaint.  Before 
the  accused  can  reply  he  must  restate  the 
charges  in  his  own  words.  Only  then  is  he 
free  to  offer  rebuttal,  opinion,  or  facts. 


A  NE^v  Booklet,  How  to  Understand 
People,  Including  Yourself,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Channing  L.  Bete  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  The 
booklet  uses  key  words  and  integrated 
graphics  to  get  across  the  message  in  the 
least  space.  The  sixteen  pages  cover  such 
subjects  as  why  bother  to  try  to  understand 
yourself  and  others,  who  are  you  anyway, 
your  basic  purposes,  how  your  world 
changes  as  your  purposes  change,  your 
choices,  or  the  conflict  of  your  purposes,  the 
role  of  self-inquiry.  The  booklet  is  based 
on  recent  findings  of  social  scientists  and 
should  be  helpful  to  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  bettering  human  relations. 
Single  copies  are  available  from  the  pub- 
lisher for  i5j5  and  discoimts  are  given  for 
bulk  purchases. 


A  Summary  of  Facts  and  Trends  in 
Industrial  Communications,  covering  pub- 
lications and  editors  who  are  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Editors'  Associa- 
tion, has  been  published  under  the  title 
7P/7  Operation  Tapemeasure.  An  introduction 
explains  that  the  survey  is  the  first  made  of 
editors  by  the  WIEA.  In  some  ways  it 
duplicates  recent  national  surveys.  To 
expedite  the  report,  figures  were  fitted  to 
the  recent  "Operation  Tapemeasure"  con- 
ducted by  the  International  Council  of 
Industrial  Editors.  Questionnaires  were 
completed  and  returned  by  fifty  editors,  but 
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can  for  the  most  part  be  projected  to  cover 
the  150  industrial  editors  in  Wisconsin. 

Some  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  (in 
brief)  are:  739c  of  the  Wisconsin  editors  are 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years  old.  More 
than  2.3%  of  the  editors  are  women.  38% 
of  the  editors  spend  between  15%  ^nd  50% 
of  their  time  editing.  37%  have  one  or  more 
full-time  assistants.  About  half  of  the 
editors  use  outside  agencies  for  artwork  and 
editorial  consulting.  66%  now  earn  more 
than  $5,000  per  year.  Of  the  editors  in  the 
30-39  age  group,  more  than  half  earn  $5 ,000 
to  $8,000.  Higher  salaries  appear  most 
frequently  in  the  older  group.   80%  have 


less  than  six  years  experience  as  industrial 
editors.  84%  work  from  40  to  50  hours  per 
week. 

Of  the  publications  reporting,  47%  are 
monthly,  18%  bi-monthly,  and  14% 
quarterly.  10%  are  bi-weekly,  9%  weekly 
and  iP/c  daily.  69%  are  magazines,  16% 
tabloid  newspapers,  and  15%  newsletters. 
49%  are  letterpress,  48%  are  offset.  64% 
are  %Yl  ^  11  inches  in  size.  31%  have  sixteen 
pages.  Circulation  of  most  of  the  publica- 
tions is  4,000  or  less;  some  print  zo,ooo  or 
more  copies.  The  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Editors  Association  has  offices  in  Mil- 
waukee, P.  O.  Box  133 1. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


How  ARE  WE  Doing?  Walter  K.  Seiffert, 
manager  of  marketing  publications  for 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  New  York, 
recently  analyzed  the  effectiveness  of  his 
house  magazine,  The  Esso  Marketer,  edited 
by  W.  K.  Smith,  and  distributed  each 
month  to  more  than  ii,ooo  marketing 
department  employees.  The  results  were 
published  for  readers  in  the  September  issue, 
and  the  whole  story  was  featured  in  the 
December  Stet  (house  magazine  for  house 
magazine  editors,  published  monthly  by 
the  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio). 

Selected  employees  were  interviewed 
by  an  independent  research  organization 
at  their  homes  in  the  evening.  According  to 
the  Stet  write-up,  readers  were  asked 
general  questions  about  what's  wrong  and 
what's  right  with  the  magazine.  They  were 
led  through  the  previously  distributed  issue 
page  by  page  and  item  by  item  while  their 
Seen  and  Read  recall  was  recorded. 

It  was  learned  that  issue-by-issue 
readership  of  the  Esso  Marketer  is  ninety 
percent.  In  78%  of  the  families,  other 
members  had  read  it.  Average  readership  is 
two  per  family,  including  the  employee. 
56%  leaf  through  to  find  a  specific  article  of 


interest  before  starting  to  read  the  issue. 
Material  featuring  news  and  names  of 
personnel  was  most  carefully  read.  Next 
came  three  product  articles.  Small-space 
articles  devoted  to  more  general  company 
stories  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  numbers 
who  read  most  of  text,  and  in  interest 
aroused. 

Material  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  employees"  immediate  self-interest  (pro- 
motions, thrift  plan),  product  information, 
and  employee  activity  were  in  the  upper  half 
of  features  liked  best.  Articles  less  directly 
concerned  with  the  employees'  immediate 
job  situation  ranked  lower.  Information 
which  appears  to  be  company-centered 
(company  history-,  organization,  meetings), 
and  stories  on  off-job  activities  (hobbies, 
recreation)  had  low  appeal.  Practically  all 
employees  correctly  understood  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Esso  Marketer.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  vehicle  of  up-to-date  information  on 
company-wide  activities,  products,  person- 
nel and  policies.  Forty  per  cent  think  it 
benefits  the  company  by  creating  the  feeling 
that  Esso  is  one  family — one  of  the  im- 
portant functions  of  any  company  magazine. 

Most  employees  consider  it  an  em- 
ployee rather  than  a  management  magazine. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  readers  think  it  is  de- 
signed more  for  them  than  it  is  for  manage- 
ment. Four  out  of  five  feel  the  language  and 
style  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the 
average  employee. 


The  Importance  antd  Adventure  of 
Science  as  a  Career  is  vividly  demon- 
strated to  gifted  science  high  school  stu- 
dents by  the  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  Inc.  of  Cornell  University, 
by  means  of  periodic  conducted  tours  of  the 
laboratory.  The  tours  are  described  and 
pictured  in  an  article,  "They  Look  at  their 
Future"  in  the  November-December  CAL 
magazine.  Perspective.  An  average  tour, 
according  to  the  article,  comprises  about  60 
outstanding  science  students  and  their 
teachers  from  six  high  schools.  By  May, 
1958,  when  the  first  year's  program  will  be 
completed,  over  700  science  students  from 
the  area's  52.  high  schools  will  have  heard 
CAL  engineers  talk  about  science  and 
engineering  careers  and  will  have  seen 
CAL's  major  facilities. 

The  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists 
is  an  increasingly  serious  problem.  CAL, 
dedicated  to  research  for  the  public  welfare, 
believes  that  the  future  of  the  United  States 
is  jeopardized  every  time  a  gifted  science 
student  fails  to  pursue  a  career  in  his  field. 
Ten  months  ago  CAL  director  Ira  G.  Ross 
addressed  community  high  school  principals 
on  the  subject.  "The  Laboratory  realizes 
that  science  career  enthusiasm  must  first  be 
engendered  on  the  high  school  level  if  the 
engineer-scientist  shortage  is  to  be  over- 
come," he  wrote.  "CAL  has  a  unique 
potential  in  that  a  tour  of  its  extensive 
research  facilities  reveals  both  the  im- 
portance and  the  adventure  of  science  as  a 
career."  Perspective  is  published  bi-monthly 
by  Information  Service,  Harold  S.  Tolley, 
chief,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  of  Cornell  University,  4455  Genesee 
Street,  Buffalo  ii,  N.  Y.  Rita  J.  Smyth  is 
the  editor. 


Readers  Were  Enabled  to  Look 
Back  on  1957  in  the  December  NoUcaster 
published  by  Hardware  Mutuals,  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin.  The  first  four  pages 
pictured  people  and  events  featured  in  the 
magazine  during  the  year.  Among  the 
widely  assorted  items  were  these  captions: 
"Selling  and  farming  is  the  story  of  New 
England  General  Sales  Manager  Jack  Frost 
who  looks  ahead  to  retirement,  behind  to 
x8  years  with  the  companies.  His  years  at 
historical  Briardale  farm  have  been  enjoy- 
able ones,  as  has  been  his  company  sales 
career  where  good  work  has  always  been 
recognized."  "The  Management  Man  can 
come  in  any  size,  age  or  background  at 
Hardware.  Bill  Van  Leewuen  at  33  is 
responsible  for  2.40  Michigan  district  people 
and  $6,000,000  in  premiums.  Just  nine  years 
off  the  University  of  Illinois  campus,  he 
feels  the  companies  have  given  him  con- 
siderable latitude  in  all  management  jobs." 

"The  Nuclear  age  brings  momentous 
problems  to  the  insurance  industry.  For 
instance,  how  does  the  industry  underwrite 
a  reactor  that  could  run  wild  and  cause 
$400,000,000  in  damage?  This  year  two 
Hardware  people  were  cleared  by  the 
government  for  the  study  of  nuclear  in- 
surance." "Wisconsin  made  several  job 
changes  when  the  district  began  renewing 
auto  policies  on  the  IBM  650  and  407 
machines.  All  of  the  girls  whose  jobs  were 
eliminated  have  better  jobs  today  with  the 
companies." 

The  pictorial  review  of  the  year  leaves 
the  reader  feeling  proud  of  achievements 
and  pleased  with  prospects.  Good  use  of 
material.  Bill  Ellis  is  publications  manager 
for  Hardware  Mutuals. 


Let's  Review  the  proposed  pooling  of 
our  interests  with  Canco,  is  the  candid 
invitation  presented  editorially  in  the 
September-October  Maralog  of  the  Mara- 
thon Corporation,  Menasha,  Wisconsin. 
William  C.  Stolk,  American  Can  Company 
president,    and   John    Stevens,    Marathon 
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Corporation  president,  are  pictured  signing 
the  agreement  reached  by  directors  of  the 
two  companies.  Terms  of  the  agreement  call 
for  Marathon  and  American  Can  to  pool 
their  business  interests.  (It's  interesting  to 
see  that  the  twro  men  look  enough  alike  to 
be  twins,  which  perhaps  augers  well  for 
harmonious  future  relationships).  The  edi- 
torial gives  more  details  of  the  agreement 
which  calls  for  Canco  to  acquire  Marathon 
assets,  including  subsidiaries,  and  to  assume 
Marathon  obligations.  Sizes  of  the  two 
companies  are  compared.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  agreement  on  em- 
ployees. 

A  nice  piece  on  budgeting  compares 
family  budgets  with  company  budgets. 
Pictures  and  drawings  illustrate  the  com- 
parison, and  the  text  is  clear,  making  the 
budgeting  problem  quite  comprehensible. 


We  Generate  More  than  Electricity 
is  the  theme  used  by  SynchroSCOPE  in  the 
December  issue.  The  magazine  is  published 
by  the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  looo 
Second  Avenue,  Detroit  z6,  Michigan.  The 
slogan  tops  the  pictured  table  of  contents, 
and  the  captions  explain:  "This  young 
lady  (very  small  child)  stringing  popcorn, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Bill  Backman  family 
show  how  they  generate  a  feeling  of  belong- 
ing at  Christmas  and  all  year  round."  "A 
few  hours  after  Edison  director  B.  A. 
Tompkins  (pictured)  turned  on  No.  1  unit 
at  River  Rouge  plant  we  hit  a  new  peak 
demand  for  electricity."  And  .  .  .  "demon- 
strating how  Detroit  Edison  people  generate 
a  lot  more  than  electricity  is  Jeanne  Navarre 
with  clothing  styled  by  our  Girls'  Club 
members."  The  editor  is  Fred  Steiner,  and 
the  masthead  explains  that  a  synchroscope 
is  a  device  that  helps  power  plant  operators 
put  generators  on  the  line  "as  this  magazine 
helps  us  work  together  to  produce  electric- 
ity for  our  customers  in  southeastern 
Michigan." 


page  home-office  weekly  published  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Hartford.  This  modest  sheet  shows  that  a 
good  job  can  be  done  on  a  small  budget.  A 
brief  weekly  can,  in  fact,  do  some  things 
that  a  more  pretentious  publication  can't 
do.  For  instance,  a  weekly  calendar  is 
listed.  The  New  Year's  issue  announced 
two  short  movies  in  the  auditorium  during 
the  lunch  hour,  and  music  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  ranging  from  light  opera  to  classical 
works.  The  weekly  can  also  keep  closer  to 
club  activities  and  serve  as  a  notice  board. 
A  column  called  "This  week  we  learned 
that.  .  ."  lends  an  informal  note  to  the 
publication  with  such  items  as,  "The 
center  strip  of  each  parking  lane  is  being 
marked  with  a  large  capital  letter  to  help 
people  find  their  own  cars  or  their  driver's 
car  more  easily."  "The  mystery  of  the  dis- 
appearing ping-pong  balls  has  been  solved 
by  Ann  Sharis,  Club  secretary.  Though  she 
feared  some  employees  were  celluloid 
addicts,  she  asked  one  of  the  building  men 
to  check  the  light  grids  over  the  tables 
for  missing  balls,  and  74  were  recovered." 
A  pleasant  and  useful  weekly,  reflecting 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  Sounds  like  a  good 
place  to  work. 


Life  in  General  is  the  title  of  a  four- 


The     Fourth     National     Bank     in 
Wichita,     Kansas,     calls    its    neat    little 

magazine, And  so  4th.   An  attractive 

back  cover  is  titled  Bank  Notes,  and  re- 
ports on  the  activities  of  employees.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  looking  "personal" 
pages  I've  seen.  A  recent  issue  carries  a 
quick  quiz  on  travelers'  cheques.  A  couple 
of  pages  are  devoted  to  checking  yourself. 
If  you  did  the  hiring,  would  you  hire  your- 
self? If  you  were  your  boss,  would  you 
recommend  yourself  for  a  raise  or  a  promo- 
tion? Here's  a  quiz  (says  the  editor)  to  help 
you  answer  these  questions  and  evaluate 
yourself.  Few  people  can  resist  this  kind  of 
self-testing,  and  it  has  real  value  in  remind- 
ing employees  of  virtues  too  often  forgotten. 
Mafalda  Darling  is  the  editor. 


HELP  WANTED 

Staff  and  Supervisory  Development:  Prefer  broad  back- 
ground in  fields  of  employee  orientation,  course  conferences 
for  professional  staff,  and  management  training  for  super- 
visory groups.  Ability  to  lead  conferences  and  also  to  develop 
materials  for  conferences.  Experience  in  university  relations 
helpful.  Prefer  MS  or  MA  in  business  administration,  social 
sciences,  or  education;  or  BS-BA  and  equivalent  personnel 
research.  Sandia  Corporation — located  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  famous  for  its  excellent  climate  and  its  cultural  and 
recreational  attractions — is  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  for  the  AEC.  Send  resume  to  Staff 
Employment  Section  503,  Sandia  Corporation,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnbl-Industrial  Relations  Director:  Age  31.  Seek- 
ing new  challenge.  Six  years  experience  in  aU  phases  of  top 
level  personnel  administration.  Presently  employed  by  large 
multi-plant  national  organization.  Aggressive,  alert  and 
tactful  in  dealing  with  all  levels  of  management.  Personnel/ 
Industrial  Relations  degree  from  large  West  Coast  University. 
Federal  "Q"  clearance.  Married — two  children.  Seeking  top 
level  personnel  administration  position.  Now  located  in 
Southern  California.  Will  relocate  if  position  is  right.  Present 
salary  $10,000.00  per  year.  Reply  Box  548. 


Trainino  Supervisor  or  Administrator:  Have  had  3  years 
high  school  teaching  experience,  including  i  years  as  assistant 
principal,  ij^  years  teaching  college  math  and  psychology. 
Presently  teaching  math  and  English  for  large  aircraft  com- 
pany. Have  been  with  this  company  for  x  years  (15  months 
in  present  position).  Age  31,  hold  A.B.  and  M.S.  degrees  and 
lack  only  thesis  for  doctorate  in  education.  Willing  to  re- 
locate and  begin  as  an  instructor.  Reply  Box  549. 


Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Manager:  Will 
accept  )il^  or  staff  position  with  reputable  Company.  Thor- 
oughly experienced  in  recruitment,  training,  policies  and 
procedures,  labor  relation,  wage  and  salary,  safety,  security 
and  welfare  benefits.  Immediate  results  with  little  indoctrina- 
tion. Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  550. 


Personnel  or  Related  Field:  Seasoned  Personnel  Manager 
with  experience  also  in  Industrial  Editing,  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations.  Have  successfully  performed  and  managed 
following  functions:  Recruitment,  interviewing  and  selection 


of  various  types  of  employees;  implementation  and  adminis- 
tration of  personnel  policies;  union  contract  negotiations  and 
other  aspects  of  labor  relations,  safety.  Company  publication 
editing,  both  internal  and  external  media;  advertising;  wage 
and  salary  administration.  Age  36.  Degree.  Family.  Will  re- 
locate. Reply  Box  551. 


Personnel  Manager:  Canadian  would  like  to  settle  in 
United  States.  Location  open.  University  graduate.  Honor 
student,  B.A.  Postgraduate  Business  Administration.  Courses 
— Personnel  selection  and  evaluation.  Industrial  Safety,  NSC 
Motor  Fleet  Supervisory  Training.  10  years  experience  per- 
sonnel management  on  administrative  level — organization, 
setting  up  and  managing  personnel  department;  recruiting, 
selection,  placement,  labor  relations,  safety,  editor  company 
paper,  plant  cafeteria  management,  suggestions.  Ex-service- 
man, officer  air  force  .  .  .  Operations  and  administrative. 
Married,  44.  Available  immediately.  Reply  Box  551. 


Personnel  Director  or  Corporate  Staff:  Better  oppor- 
tunity desired  by  division  personnel  manager.  Twelve  years 
industrial  experience  in  employment,  including  college  re- 
cruiting, salary  administration,  job  evaluation,  training, 
policies,  benefits,  safety,  medical  services,  manpower  devel- 
opment. Masters  degree  and  college  teaching  in  personnel 
management.  Age  37  and  willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  555. 


Personnel  Director  or  Staff  Department  Manager: 
Broad  managerial  experience  with  two  major  manufactureis 
in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration  including  negotia- 
tions at  local  and  national  levels.  Able  to  design,  sell  and 
install  sound  energetic  program  of  effective  policies,  proce- 
dures and  records.  Familiar  with  tabulating  and  statistical 
methods.  Writing  a  strong  point.  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees. 
Age  34.  Will  relocate.  Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  556. 


Sales  Training  Director:  17  years  with  telephone  company. 
Complete  resume  upon  request.  Reply  P.O.  Box  631,  Devon, 
Penna. 


Bibliographies:  On  any  personnel  or  labor  relations  subject 
prepared  immediately.  From  bibliographical  and  clipping 
files  systematically  maintained  since  1947.  By  experienced 
researcher  and  published  writer  who  has  been  an  active 
labor  relations  man  for  the  past  16  years.  Fast — accurate — 
confidential  service.  Further  information  on  request.  Reply 
George  F.  Hagerman,  30  Circle  Drive,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 


i 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  Jor  this  section  at  fOi  a  line /or  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  of  Jor  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swartbmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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USE  THOSE  LUNCH  HOURS 


How  many  of  your  employees  would  be 
willing  to  "give  up"  part  of  their 
lunch  hours  to  attend  meetings  designed  to 
interest  and  help  them  as  individuals,  as 
parents,  as  members  of  the  community? 
Leslie  W.  Mcllroy,  supervisor  of  personnel 
with  Canadian  Aero  Service  Limited, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  makes  the  suggestion.  I 
(H.  M.  T.)  am  not  sure  whether  he  has  in 
mind  a  meeting  for  every  day  or  just  one 
or  two  a  week.  What  do  our  readers  think 
of  the  idea? 

The  nooa-break  can  be  a  profitable  working 
time  for  the  alert  personnel  officer.  It  is  common 
practice,  certainly,  to  hold  discussions  with 
cohorts  at  luncheon,  to  attend  luncheon  meet- 
ings of  clubs  and  associations,  and  to  make  a 
few  notes  on  the  afternoon's  work  while  eating. 
Why  not  admit,  then,  that  the  modern  executiyc 
does  not  relax  at  noon  and  plan  to  use  some  of 
these  break  times  for  the  advancement  of  the 
personnel  program? 

The  noon-break  can  be  a  time  of  relaxed 
boredom  for  employees.  A  number  of  companies 
already  recognize  the  danger  in  this  boredom 
and  schedule  recreation  activities,  movies,  etc., 
for  luncheon  periods.  These  are  all  to  the  good 
and  more  organizations  should  go  at  least  that 
far,  but  there  are  other  opportunities. 

Real  interest  in  any  subject  is  voluntary 
interest.  The  individual  who  gives  of  his  own 
time  to  learn  something  new  or  carry  out  a 
|M-oject  is  demonstrating  "live"  interest,  not 
"substitution"  interest — doing  something  only 
because  it  is  more  interesting  or  different  from 
the  normal  routine.  Substitution  interest  is 
likely  to  be  present  in  policy  interpretation 
sessions,    information    lectures,    safety    talks. 


scheduled  on  company  time.  When  employees 
voluntarily  attend  similar  gatherings  on  their 
earned  limch  hour  it  is  more  probably  live 
interest. 

Apart  from  recreational  activities  there  ati 
two  major  kinds  of  live  interest  materials : 

(i)  Company  news  and  information — i.e." 
safety  films,  displays  of  company  P.R.  material, 
fringe  benefit  explanations,  plant  tours,  etc. 

(i)  Employee  development  and  education. 

Number  one  is  simply  implemented  by 
shifting  parts  of  present  programs  to  a  new  time 
of  day.  It  is  number  two  that  holds  real  promise 
and  requires  some  thought.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  employees 
as  individuals.  It  does  not  matter  really  how  you 
start,  as  people  will  be  drawn  to  see  what's 
happening,  and  if  the  personnel  officer's  ears  arc 
open  the  program  will  be  rapidly  formulated  by 
the  employees. 

Here's  a  list  of  possible  topics: 

(i)  Personal  insurance  and  estate  planning. 

(r)  Personal  budgeting — -how  to  stretch  a 
salary. 

(3)  Civic  Affairs — talks  and  discussions  on 
interesting  community  events. 

(4)  Your  child's  education — modern  curric- 
ula can  be  simplified  for  the  parent. 

(5)  Safety  at  home. 

(6)  Public  speaking  and  how  to  chair  a 
meeting — be  successful  in  club,  church  and 
community  groups. 

(7)  Travel  talks  and  illustrated  lectures. 
This  list  suggests  the  possibilities  and  it 

also  makes  plain  that  here  is  a  worthwhile 
endeavor  that  doesn't  cost  dollars.  Use  any  area 
on  the  premises,  get  your  speakers  as  volunteers, 
use  the  grapevine  in  addition  to  bulletin  boards 
to  announce  program  plans,  let  the  employees 
tell  you  what  they  want.  Have  fun. 


Editor's  Note:  This  interesting  suggestion,  about  which  there  may  be  several 
views,  was  "lifted"  from  the  As  You  Were  Saying  section  to  remind  you  to  look 
there  regularly.  The  section  is  made  up  mainly  of  letters  and  short  pieces  from 
Personnel  Journal  readers;  in  fact,  it  amounts  to  a  "readers'  forum."  Don't  miss  it. 
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Any  Job  Can  Be  Measured  by 
Its  "Know,  Think,  Do"  Elements 


By  Edward  N.  Hay 


THE  description,  analysis  and  compara- 
tive evaluation  of  jobs  throughout  an 
organization — particularly  of  high-level 
jobs — is  a  matter  of  great  concern  both  to 
top  administrators  and  to  many  personnel 
directors.  You  must  know  your  jobs  in 
order  to  place  them  in  their  appropriate 
pay  ranges.  You  must  know  them  for 
organization  purposes,  for  appraising  per- 
formance realistically,  for  determining 
training  or  development  needs,  for  placing 
and  promoting  people  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  many  other  reasons. 

The  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  seen 
great  progress  in  the  analysis  and  measure- 
ment of  high-level  positions.  Where  before 
some  people  tried,  with  small  success,  to 
apply  to  executive  jobs  the  same  "'point 
systems"  which  had  been  reasonably  satis- 
facton,'  at  lower  levels,  we  have  now 
developed  and  are  continually  refining  at 
least  one  method  which  measures  man- 
agerial jobs  as  a  whole,  rather  than  by  bits 
and  pieces.  I  refer  to  the  Guide  Chart- 
Profile  Method  which  is  used  by  my 
management  consulting  firm.  This  takes 
into  consideration  the  three  main  elements 
which  are  found  in  every  position  from 
office  boy  to  president.  The  method  has 
been  employed  with  great  success  by  many 
companies  of  all  sizes. 

Using  this  method,  we  start  out  with 
the  premise  that  every  job  makes  some 
difference  in  the  affairs  of  the  company; 
otherwise  it  would  have  no  reason  to 
exist.  We  call  the  difference  a  job  makes 
its  Accountability. 

In  every  job  it  is  necessary,  to  some 
relative  extent,  to  Know — to  Think — and 


This  is  an  Editor  to  Reader  "col- 
umn" of  a  different  kind.  Though 
some  readers  may  tvelcome  the  "change 
of  pace"  others  will  -prefer  the  old 
familiar  format.,  to  ivhich  ue  hope  to 
return  soon.  Meanivhile,  here  are  ob- 
servations on  a  highly  important 
subject  to  which  the  author  has  prob- 
ably devoted  as  much  creative  thought, 
and  made  as  big  a  contribution,  as 
anyone  you  could  name. 


to  Do.  What  you  must  Do  in  a  job  repre- 
sents its  requirement  for  accomplishment; 
its  accountability  for  results.  Thus,  ac- 
countability sets  the  stage  for  a  sound 
understanding  of  a  job,  both  for  analysis 
of  the  organization  and  for  establishing 
relatively  equitable  compensation  within 
the  company. 

In  order  to  Do  the  things  required  of  a 
job,  the  incumbent  must  be  properly 
equipped  with  suitable  Knowledge — know- 
how — derived  from  appropriate  experience 
and  study.  And  he  must  be  able  to  Think 
in  order  to  solve  the  problems  that  will 
confront  him  before  he  is  ready  to  act — 
to  Do. 

What  Are  the  "Make-or-Breaks"? 

When  a  job,  particularly  a  high-level 
executive  one,  is  analyzed  and  reduced  to 
writing,  it  will  he  best  if  the  most  critical 
parts  of  the  job  arc  extracted — what  may 
be  called  the  "make-or-breaks"  of  the  job. 
This  should  he  done  for  each  of  the  three 
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job  aspects — the  really  critical  things  the 
job  holder  has  to  Know,  Think,  and  Do. 

It  is  the  Do  aspect  of  a  job  which 
identifies  its  real  nature,  the  other  two 
aspects  will  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  job  is  that  of  district  sales 
manager,  he  will  be  expected  to  sell  a 
satisfactory  (specified)  percentage  of  the 
estimated  potential  of  his  territory.  In 
doing  this  he  is  given  certain  resources  and 
he  can  use  them  at  his  discretion,  within 
the  limits  of  sales  policy  and  such  other 
policies  and  procedures  as  he  may  be 
required  to  follow. 

If  this  is  what  the  sales  manager  is 
expected  to  Do,  then  he  must  certainly 
have  appropriate  Know-How  to  enable 
him  to  do  these  things,  and  the  make-or- 
breaks  of  this  ICnow-How  should  then  be 
identified  and  put  in  the  record.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Kind  of  thinking  the  job 
will  require  in  solving  the  problems  in- 
cident to  managing  his  sales  district — and 
meeting  his  quota. 

Further  Breakdown  Necessary 

In  order  to  use  this  information  about 
the  Know-How,  Thinking,  and  Doing 
aspects  of  jobs,  some  further  breakdown  is 
necessary.  For  instance,  what  common 
denominators  will  make  it  possible  to 
compare  the  Do  aspects  of  many  different 
kinds  of  jobs?  Such  comparative  under- 
standing will  be  necessary,  not  only  in 
setting  salary  standards  that  are  relatively 
equitable,  but  also  in  making  wise  deci- 
sions about  better  organization  relation- 
ships. 

One  such  denominator  is  the  "magni- 
tude" or  "area"  involved.  When  a  job  is 
given  responsibility  for  doing  certain 
things,  the  assignment  is  not  vague  as  to 
location  or  territory  but  almost  invariably 
is  specific.  The  job  of  plant  manager  is 
intended  to  cover  the  management  of  the 
particular  plant  and  nothing  else.  The 
position  of  district  sales  manager  for  the 
Kansas  City  sales  district  is  designed   to 


supervise  and  secure  sales  in  that  particular 
district  and  in  no  other.  This  indicates  how 
we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  "magnitude"  or 
"area."  In  other  words,  the  size  and  scope 
over  which  the  job  operates  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  both  for  organization 
analysis  and  for  establishing  equitable 
salary  standards. 

When  we  know  what  the  area  of  action 
is  to  be,  we  must  then  know  two  other 
things.  The  first  of  these  is  how  much 
freedom  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  holder 
of  the  position.  Is  he  free  to  do  anything 
he  pleases  without  restraint,  or  is  he  guided 
by  certain  definite  policies?  These  policies 
might  be  of  two  kinds;  (i)  those  which 
govern  his  function  and  (2.)  those  of  general 
company-wide  application.  Thus,  we  have 
a  second  consideration  in  measuring  the 
importance  of  the  job — "freedom  for  inde- 
pendent action."  It  may  be  noted  here  that, 
at  the  low  end  of  the  salary  scale,  a  routine 
clerk  has  very  little  freedom  of  action 
because  the  position  is  governed  by  very 
specific  procedures  and  routines  and  is 
subject  to  the  immediate  oversight  and 
direction  of  a  supervisor.  Thus,  freedom 
of  action  may  be  considered  to  be  somewhat 
indicative  of  the  level  of  the  position  in 
the  organization,  the  president  normally 
having  the  most  freedom. 

What  Kinds  of  Action? 

The  third  consideration  in  analyzing 
the  Do  aspect  of  a  job  is  what  kind  of  action 
can  be  taken — or  perhaps  this  may  be 
expressed  as  the  kind  of  "impact"  which 
these  actions  have.  Normally  these  may  be 
found  in  four  levels  of  increasing  im- 
portance: 

I.  Remote:  At  this  level  all  actions  taken 
relate  to  the  development  of  information  or  the 
custody  of  materials  which  are  used  by  others  in 
their  own  discretion.  If  you  are  the  supervisor 
of  a  small  Accounts  Receivable  section,  the 
impact  of  your  actions  relates  primarily  to  the 
gathering  and  recording  of  information  which  is 
used  by  others  in  taking  more  decisive  action. 
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Thus,  the  impact  of  your  actions  on  total  com- 
pany affairs  is  remote. 

2..  Indirect:  This  is  a  category  which  pro- 
vides for  advisory  services  which  may  be  con- 
sulted and  taken  or  left  alone  by  others.  The 
actions  taken  here  definitely  must  be  those 
which  will  bring  forth  definite  recommenda- 
tions, even  though  the  responsibility  for  apply- 
ing them  rests  with  others.  Thus  the  impact  of 
such  actions  is  indirect  on  total  company  affairs. 

3.  Shared:  Many  types  of  decisions  require 
the  joint  consideration  and  conclusion  of  two  or 
more  positions.  For  example,  frequently  a  matter 
involving  law  may  require  the  concurrence  of 
both  the  administrative  officer  and  an  attorney. 
In  this  way,  they  share  in  the  final  decision. 
Sharing,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  one's 
superior  or  to  one's  subordinate.  A  superior  will 
delegate  certain  things  to  you  in  which  you 
make  your  own  decision,  and  you  do  the  same 
with  your  subordinate.  Consequently,  any 
notion  here  of  sharing  is  impossible. 

4.  Primary:  Primary  decisions  are  made  by 
those  who  have  the  last  word — within  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  of  action  appropriate  to 
the  position  and,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of 
the  area  over  which  the  position  operates. 
Primary  decision  may  occur  fairly  low  in  the 
organization  as  well  as  at  the  top. 

Impact  and  Area  Go  Together 

In  thinking  about  impact  and  area,  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  go  together. 
For  example,  while  the  head  of  the  Ac- 
counts Receivable  section  has  a  remote 
impact  on  a  magnitude  which  might  be 
measured  by  the  dollar  value  of  all  the  sales 
of  the  company,  yet  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  a  primary  impact  on  the  payroll  of  his 
own  small  unit.  Thus,  in  one  case  he  has 
more  magnitude  and  less  impact,  as  con- 
trasted with  more  impact  and  less  magni- 
tude. The  two  values  frequently  are  identi- 
cal   and    almost    certainly    will    overlap. 

The  importance  of  the  Do  aspect  of 
the  job — its  accountability — can  be  meas- 
ured by  these  three  things:  (i)  The  freedom 
to  take  independent  action,  (i)  The  impact 
of  those  actions,  (3)  On  an  area  of  definite 
magnitude. 


Incidentally,  these  magnitude  or  area 
measurements  can  and  should  be  reduced  to 
definite  dollar  values  and  can  be  so  reduced 
in  practically  every  instance.  Thus,  any 
attempt  to  measure  the  Do  importance  of 
the  job  will  require  some  development  of  a 
scale  of  dollar  magnitudes  for  the  areas 
covered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  type  of 
scale  will  have  to  be  developed  separately 
for  the  individual  company. 

You  have  now  seen  how  the  Do  aspects 
of  jobs  can  be  compared  directly  with  one 
another  by  the  three  elements  of  freedom 
to  take  independent  action  under  certain 
limitations,  having  a  certain  type  of 
impact,  on  a  certain  area  of  definitely 
known  size.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  other 
two  job  aspects,  Know-How  and  Thinking. 

The  "Know-How"  Job  Aspect 

We  have  already  observed  that  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  perform  a  given 
job  is  obtained  primarily  from  two  sources; 
specific  experience  and  appropriate  training 
and  study.  It  may  be  useful  to  see  what 
general  types  of  experience  and  study  are 
necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  four 
categories  are  sufficient  to  make  possible 
the  comparison  of  the  Know-How  re- 
quired in  all  types  of  jobs.  These  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Experience  gained  on  the  job — voca- 
tional or  practical  knowledge. 

z.  Specific  knowledge — normally  obtained 
by  study — this  may  be  sub-divided  into  spe- 
cialized, technical  and  professional  knowledge. 
"Technical"  would  include  engineering,  chem- 
istry, electricity  and  the  like;  "specialized" 
would  apply  to  accounting,  law,  traffic,  personnel 
and  others;  and  "professional"  would  require 
extensive  study  in  such  fields  as  physics,  chem- 
istry, engineering,  medicine,  etc. 

3.  Human  Relations — ^wc  all  know  that 
there  are  important  skills  in  dealing  with  people. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  agreeable  where  there  are 
no  issues  at  stake,  but  where  selling,  persuading, 
influencing,  motivating,  organizing  and  other 
complex  requirements  are  involved,  a  higher  and 
greater  type  of  human  relations  skill  is  necessary. 
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4.  Managerial,  administrative  or  consul- 
tative— a  manager  differs  from  a  supervisor  in 
that  he  has  several  unlike  functions  to  direct, 
plan  and  coordinate,  and  he  gets  his  results 
mainly  by  acting  through  other  sub-managers 
or  supervisors.  An  administrator  deals  in  an 
even  broader  way  with  his  problems  and  leaves 
it  to  his  managers  to  work  out  details.  There 
has  never  been  an  over-supply  of  administrators. 
In  the  same  way,  a  high  level  of  consultation 
requires  certain  skills  which  involve  more  than 
merely  giving  advice. 

In  analyzing  all  the  positions  from 
office  boy  to  president,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  there  are  kinds  of  positions  which 
draw  on  different  combinations  of  these  four 
categories  of  skill.  A  beginner  clerk,  for 
example,  needs  only  the  vocational  know- 
how  plus  a  foundation  of  education.  When 
he  becomes  a  supervisor  he  begins  to  draw 
on  human  relations  skills.  A  manager  be- 
gins to  need  administrative  know-how. 
Some  technical  men  require  only  a  high 
level  of  technical  know-how  plus,  of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  vocational 
skill,  but  others  draw  heavily  on  human 
relations  and  also  either  on  administrative 
or  consultative  skills.  This  four-category 
breakdown  of  Know-How  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  fit  any  position  into  an  appropriate 
pattern. 

The  Thinking  Requirement 

The  analysis  of  Thinking  is  in  many 
ways  simpler  than  the  other  two.  It  seems 
evident  that  thinking  must  take  place  in 
an  environment  which  conditions  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  or  which  may  be 
permitted.  For  example,  a  beginner  clerk 
must  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  very 
much  original  thinking,  since  the  position 
is  designed  to  accomplish  certain  definite 
routines.  Any  variations  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  specific  instructions  of  the 
supervisor.  High-level  positions,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  to  draw  heavily  on  every 
resource  in  solving  problems  of  a  wide 
variety  and  of  varying  complexities.  The 


other   aspect   of   thinking   relates    to    the 
kind  of  thinking  required. 

I.  Environment;  which  indicates  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  freedom  to  reach  decisions 
while  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  require- 
ment which  must  be  met. 

1.  The  kind  of  thinking  necessary,  from 
rote  memory,  through  adaptive  and  analytical 
thinking,  to  a  high  level  of  creative  thought. 

We  have  seen  how  every  job  has  three 
aspects  in  which  it  may  be  different  from 
other  jobs.  In  every  job  it  is  necessary 
to  Know  certain  things,  to  Think  and  to 
solve  certain  problems,  and  finally  to  Do 
something  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  of  the  job.  We  have  also  seen  how 
these  three  job  aspects — Know-How,  Prob- 
lem Solving  and  Doing — or  Accountability 
— can  be  broken  down  into  universal 
categories,  which  makes  possible  the  com- 
parison of  any  job  with  any  other  job,  and 
thus  permits  the  establishment  of  equitable 
salary  standards  and  also  gives  the  detailed 
information  necessary  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  organization  structure.  This  process, 
which  has  frequently  been  used  in  Setting 
Salary  Standards  for  Executive  Positions, 
has  been  described  in  the  January  1958 
Personnel  magazine  under  that  title.  I  will 
be  happy  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  AMA  publication 
upon  request  to  my  consulting  office  at  12.1 
South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7. 


Management  evaluation,  or  lack  of  it,  is  the 
essence  oj  managerial  problems.  Only  by  know- 
ing the  abilities  and  shortcomings  of  management 
personnel  .  .  .  can  the  most  rapid  and  effective 
improvements  be  made.  .  .  Only  by  adding  regu- 
lar management  personnel  audits  can  one  have 
any  hope  of  giving  satisfactory  predictions  as  to 
where  a  company  is  going." 
James  L.  Lundy 

in  Elective  Industrial  Management 
(Macmillan) 


Engineers  and  Scientists: 

We  Found  How  to  Use  Them  Better 


By  Robert  F.  Mello 

Director  of  Personnel 

Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency 

Huntsville,  Alabama 


INDUSTRY,  government,  the  colleges  and 
universities,  are  locking  horns  in  one 
of  the  biggest  efforts  ever  made  by  the 
three  groups ;  that  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
the  professional  engineer  and  scientist.  The 
problem  of  satisfying  the  engineering  and 
scientific  appetite  of  our  modern  technology 
is  the  primary  reason. 

Scientific  research  has  been  markedly 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  the  government 
and  industry  in  rocketry.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  more  and  more  trained 
manpower  to  participate  in  the  new  fields  of 
research  that  are  being  opened  up.  Progress 
cannot  wait;  we  are  fighting  a  constant 
battle  to  keep  up  with  nev.^  developments. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  right 
in  the  middle  of  this  serious  problem.  Not 
enough  engineers  and  scientists  are  being 
produced  to  satisfy  the  demand.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  universities  have  their  own 
manpower  problems.  Their  professors  and 
teachers  are  being  enticed  away  by  higher 
salaries  in  government  and  industr}^  It  is 
rather  obvious  that  this  will  further  com- 
plicate the  manpower  problem. 

The  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  has  been  a  major 
participant  in  the  search  for  scientific  and 
professional  manpower.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion in  February  1956,  the  Army's  high- 
priority  agency  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  long-range  ballistic  missiles  has  had 
a  serious  and  continuing  need  for  scientists 
and  engineers. 


One  way  to  combat  the  shortage  of 
experienced  engineers  and  scientists  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  you  have 
on  your  payroll  to  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  the  special  tvork  you  hired  them 
for.  Others  can  take  care  of  many  of  the 
administrative  and  technical  duties. 
The  author  tells  hoiv  his  Agency  worked 
out  such  a  plan.,  and  of  the  advantages 
in  several  directions. 


Recruiting  efforts  have  been  reasonably 
successful  and  the  Agency  has  received  its 
fair  share  of  the  available  supply.  It  became 
quite  evident  early  in  its  career,  however, 
that  the  Agency  could  not  wait  for  the 
available  supply  to  be  augmented.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  something  immediately 
that  would  increase  the  output  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  already  within  the  organization. 

In  studying  the  problem,  it  became 
apparent  that  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
administrative  detail  was  graduallv  pushing 
research  work  into  a  back  seat.  The  engi- 
neers and  scientists  were  spending  close  to 
50%  of  their  time  in  administrative  detail 
that  took  them  away  from  the  professional 
duties  for  which  they  were  hired.  An  im- 
mediate effort  was  made  to  correct  this 
wasteful  situation. 

The  engineers  and  scientists  themselves 
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were  queried  about  their  work.  How  much 
of  your  work  is  purely  professional?  How 
much  is  administrative?  What  are  the 
administrative  duties  that  you  perform? 
Do  you  believe  someone  else  could  handle 
them?  What  type  of  individual  would  it 
take? 

From  the  replies  received,  a  pattern 
began  to  form.  It  was  evident,  as  antici- 
pated, that  there  was  a  problem  of  pure 
administration;  however,  another  problem 
also  came  to  light,  one  that  took  the  scien- 
tist or  engineer  away  from  his  job  of 
research  but  nevertheless  required  a  profes- 
sional man. 

Detracting  duties  were  broken  down 
into  two  categories;  one  technical,  and  one 
administrative. 

The  Technical  Responsibilities 

I .  Programming  and  Scheduling 

The  engineer  or  scientist  cannot  be  relieved 
from  programming  his  work  and  scheduling  it. 
The  work  to  be  done  must  be  described  and  pre- 
sented effectively  so  that  a  decision  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  authorized  and  funded. 
After  it  is  approved,  it  must  be  broken  down 
into  program  segments,  assigned  to  various  sec- 
tions or  activities,  and  a  variety  of  other  tech- 
nical decisions  made,  such  as  determining  phases 
to  be  contracted,  layout  of  schedules,  main- 
tenance of  progress  records,  and  the  like. 

2..  Equipment  and  Materials 

Requirements  for  new  laboratories,  shop 
equipment  and  materials,  must  be  determined, 
documented,  and  properly  presented.  Proposed 
plant  layout  and  changes  in  the  layout  must  be 
considered  by  a  technically  trained  person. 

3.  Facilities 

Conducting  appraisal  of  plant  facilities  to 
determine  need  for  additional  facilities,  modifi- 
cations, and  new  construction,  is  a  responsibility 
that  only  a  qualified  engineer  can  assume.  Con- 
sidering requests  for  changes  in  equipment  from 
the  operating  segment  and  recommending  appro- 
priate action  also  requires  technical  training. 
Following   up   on   modifications    and    changes 


which  influence  the  production  schedules  is  a 
continuing  problem. 

4.  Contracts 

Performing  technical  liaison  with  the 
industrial  activity  responsible  for  purchasing 
and  contracting  requires  a  technical  back- 
ground. Participation  in  and  selection  of  a  con- 
tractor, delivery  schedules,  negotiation  of  prices 
and  special  arrangements,  require  someone  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  work  being 
accomplished  and  the  result  desired.  Methods  of 
manufacture,  engineering  changes,  and  a  variety 
of  other  details  require  professional  attention. 

5 .  Budget  and  Funding 

Determination  of  funds  needed,  and  justi- 
fying these  needs,  require  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  technical  requirements  they  will  support. 
Adjustments  in  the  program,  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  project  to  another,  all  require  the 
engineer's  attention.  Here  there  are  also  admin- 
istrative requirements,  but  these  can  be  clearly 
defined  and  separated  from  those  of  the  tech- 
nical individual. 

A  variety  of  other  problems  such  as 
manpower  needs,  safety,  technical  reports 
and  the  like  were  also  included,  but  the 
above  duties  are  those  that  took  the  greatest 
amount  of  time. 

The  Administrative  Responsibilities 

I .  Budget  Administration 

Here  the  engineer,  as  an  administrator,  is 
concerned  with  the  budget  and  the  funds  after 
they  have  been  received.  Analysis  of  financial 
reports,  costs  analysis,  review  of  status  of  funds 
in  relation  to  program  accomplishments,  deter- 
mining how  funds  might  possibly  be  realigned 
to  support  projects  that  have  received  higher 
priorities,  and  a  variety  of  budgeting  problems, 
come  under  his  domain.  Adjusting  available 
funds  to  meet  increased  and  decreased  man- 
power requirements,  liaison  with  the  financial 
organization  on  problems  of  analysis  and  report- 
ing, also  require  considerable  time  on  his  part. 

1.  Personnel 

Liaison  with  the  personnel  department 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  is  a 
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prime  duty.  Requesting  additional  personnel, 
referrals  for  interviews,  arranging  for  promo- 
tions, proper  recognition  for  suggestions  and  for 
work  accomplished,  discipline,  separations, 
payroll  matters,  and  a  variety  of  related  func- 
tions fall  vsrithin  the  "Administrator's"  realm 
of  responsibility.  The  supervisory  engineer  or 
scientist  cannot  be  relieved  from  his  personnel 
management  responsibility;  only  that  phase  that 
falls  in  the  area  of  administration. 

3.  Security 

The  problem  of  handling  classified  papers 
and  accounting  for  them,  proper  storage  of  these 
papers  to  insure  that  the  government's  secrets 
are  properly  protected,  security  and  clearance  of 
personnel,  and  similar  problems  also  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  time. 

4.  Organiz.ation,  Methods  and  Procedures 

Here  is  a  broad  field  that  occupies  a  great 
deal  of  the  engineer's  and  scientist's  time.  Proce- 
duraliziug  the  technical  effort  is  a  major  consider- 
ation. Without  proper  procedures  the  work  that 
I  has  been  or  is  to  be  done  cannot  be  formalized 
and  properly  assigned  within  an  organization  or 
documented  for  future  use.  Office  layout,  pro- 
cedural review,  and  control,  the  study  of  ad- 
ministrative methods  and  procedures,  and  a 
variety  of  administrative  management  details, 
are  included  in  this  field. 

Such  other  details  as  arranging  for 
support  functions,  repairs  and  utilities,  and 
a   variety   of  administrative   details,    also 

[influence  the  administrator's  responsibili- 
ties. 

Two  New  Positions  Created  to 
Coordinate  and  Administer 

After  reviewing  this  information  re- 
ceived from  the  scientists  and  engineers,  it 
was  decided  that  the  variety  of  duties 
enumerated  above  could  not  realistically  be 
placed  on  one  individual  in  support  of  the 
engineer.  The  duties  were  separated  into 
two  position  descriptions  and  evaluated  to 
determine  the  type  of  person  required  to 
perform  each  job.  One  position  required  an 
individual  with  a  technical  or  engineering 


background;  the  other,  administrative  and 
industrial  management  training. 

The  technical  position  was  called 
Technical  Program  Coordinator;  the  other 
was  titled  Administrative  Ofhcer.  One  of 
each  was  assigned  to  each  major  segment 
within  the  Research  and  Development 
Organization  of  the  Agency.  A  small  staff, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  people,  was 
provided,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
organization  they  represented.  Their  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  work  with  all 
levels  of  engineering  and  to  absorb  those 
duties  and  responsibilities  described  that 
formerly  consumed  a  considerable,  if  not 
major,  portion  of  the  engineer's  and  scien- 
tist's work  day. 

In  the  top  executive  office  of  the  divi- 
sion a  key  Coordinator  and  an  Administra- 
tor are  assigned.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
these  individuals  to  see  that  the  two  posi- 
tions in  each  of  the  subordinate  activities 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  and  that  their 
efforts  are  properly  coordinated. 

Suspicion  and  Doubt  Overcome 

The  new  system  was  accepted  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  the  scientist  and  engi- 
neer, and  with  a  liberal  amount  of  suspicion 
and  doubt.  These  resulted  from  years  of 
habit;  the  engineer  or  scientist  felt  that, 
rather  than  being  relieved  of  a  burden, 
he  was  being  relieved  of  a  major  responsi- 
bility. He  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
right  to  make  a  decision  was  being  taken 
away  from  him. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  these 
suspicions  and  doubts  gradually  disappeared 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  object  was 
not  to  relieve  him  of  the  right  to  make  a 
decision  or  to  determine  requirements,  but 
of  the  many  details  involved  before  he 
could  make  a  decision. 

The  Technical  Program  Coordinator 
and  Administrator  present  to  the  engineer 
information  he  needs  to  make  a  decision 
with  assurance.  In  addition,  he  has  two  men 
working  for  him  who  are  experts  in  their 
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fields.  These  individuals  assist  him  in 
analysis  and  in  research  so  that  he  seldom 
has  to  go  back  and  reconsider  a  decision. 
His  attention  to  the  higher  skilled  phases  of 
his  work  is  conducted  without  needless 
interruption. 

What  about  expense?  On  the  surface 
it  might  appear  that  we  are  using  three 
people  to  do  what  one  individual  did  in  the 
past.  In  a  measure  this  is  true;  but  not 
entirely  so.  The  engineer  has  now  increased 
the  contribution  he  can  make  toward  the 
professional  aspects  of  his  job.  The  time  he 
spends  on  the  research  and  development 
phase  of  his  work  is  not  interrupted  and 
continuity  is  maintained  to  a  greater  degree 
under  this  system. 

The  Technical  Program  Coordinator 
and  the  Administrative  Officer,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  concerned  with  the  pure 
research  aspects  of  the  job  but  are  more 
interested  in  getting  the  support  phases 
accomplished  in  proper  relationship  to 
the  research  and  development  work  being 
done.  In  addition,  they  provide  staff  assist- 
ance to  a  number  of  engineers  at  all  levels, 
from  the  director  of  the  activity  down  to  the 
lowest  engineer  who  has  responsibilities 
that  include  administrative  and  technical 
duties  enumerated  previously.  This  system 
has  actually  resulted  in  more  effective 
administration,  since  the  two  are  specialists 
in  their  field  and  are  able  to  accomplish 
their  phase  of  the  job  faster  and  more 
efficiently. 

Another  objection  might  be  that  in  the 
Technical  Program  coordination  we  require 
one  more  engineer.  This  also  is  true.  It 
must  be  realized,  however,  that  this  indi- 
vidual requires  the  basic  knowledge  of  an 
engineer  but  not  the  experience  required  in 
research  and  development  work.  He  is 
easier  to  recruit,  since  training  rather  than 
experience  is  a  requisite.  A  broader  field  is 
provided  from  which  to  recruit,  and  engi- 
neering talents  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  are  making  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  overall  research  effort. 


Other  Benefits  of  Plan 

Other  benefits?  There  are  many.  The 
new  engineer  or  scientist  who  is  recruited 
for  the  Agency  is  able  to  see  that  his  train- 
ing can  be  used  to  its  fullest  and  that  it 
will  not  be  watered  down  by  administra- 
tive details  for  which  he  has  not  been 
trained  and  which  would  keep  him  from 
fulfilling  his  primary  objective.  The  organi- 
zations which  support  the  research  and 
development  effort  are  pleased  with  this 
arrangement  because  they  are  dealing  with 
individuals  who  can  concentrate  their  full 
effort  on  administration  and  support. 

In  addition,  studies  are  under  way  to 
make  certain  that  the  engineer  and  scientist 
also  has  the  proper  support  in  the  research 
and  development  phases  of  his  work — an- 
other attempt  to  assure  the  complete  utili- 
zation of  his  professional  abilities. 

Procedure  Well  Liked 

We  realize  that,  no  matter  how  vigor- 
ously this  program  is  pursued,  it  will  not 
solve  the  entire  problem  of  effective  utiliza- 
tion; however,  we  feel  that  a  big  step  has 
been  taken  in  that  direction.  Our  experi- 
ence to  date  has  proved  conclusively  that 
this  procedure  has  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  engineer,  scientist,  and  of  operating 
management.  In  a  measure,  at  least,  we  feel 
that  some  of  the  unrest  generated  by  under- 
utilization  of  scientific  and  professional 
skills  has  been  quieted.  We  are  on  a  better 
footing  when  going  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  bid  for  their  graduates. 
Instead  of  blaming  them  for  not  producing 
enough  scientific  talent,  and  letting  the 
matter  go  at  that,  they  can  be  assured  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
available  output. 

In  short,  it  is  our  goal  that  all  who  join 
our  Agency,  whether  young  graduates  or 
experienced  scientists  or  engineers,  be  af- 
forded the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  use  and  develop  their  professional  skills, 
thereby  creating  the  type  of  imaginative, 
enthusiastic,  and  productive  workforce 
so  vital  to  research  and  development. 
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Salesmen  Helped  by  Bringing  Out 
Jobs  "Critical  Incidents" 


By  Charles  S.  Bridgman  and  Max  Spaethe 

University    of   Wisconsin 

Patrick  Driscoll  and  James  Fanning 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wise. 


THIS  report  concerns  the  development 
of  an  "objective"  job  description  for 
salesmen  of  household  products.  Infor- 
mation obtained  by  use  of  the  "critical 
incident"  procedure,  despite  anticipated 
difficulties,  has  also  been  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  performance  check  list,  and 
holds  promise  for  an  advance  in  training 
procedures. 

The  critical  incident  method  helps  to 
obtain  a  detailed  and  objective  under- 
standing of  the  elements  of  performance 
which  make  for  success  and  failure  on  a  job. 
As  developed  by  Flanagan  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  written  up  in  a  1954  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin  under  the  heading  "The 
Critical  Incident  Technique,"  the  procedure 
is  a  flexible  method  for  reporting  actual 
incidents  of  performance  which  are  judged 
to  contribute  in  an  important  way  to  good 
or  poor  work. 

In  the  words  of  Flanagan,  "To  be 
critical,  an  incident  must  occur  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  purpose  or  intent  of  the 
act  seems  fairly  clear  to  the  observer,  and 
where  its  consequences  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  leave  little  doubt  concerning  its 
effects."  He  added,  "Essentially,  the  pro- 
cedure was  to  obtain  first  hand  reports,  or 
reports  from  objective  records,  of  satisfac- 
tory and  unsatisfactory  execution  of  the 
task  assigned.  The  cooperating  individual 
described  a  situation  in  which  success  or 
failure  was  determined  by  specific  reported 
causes."  By  collecting  and  classifying  a 
large  number  of  such  incidents  it  is  possible 


Performance  of  a  certain  kind,  pro- 
ducing results  tvhich  are  satisfactory 
in  quality  and  quantity,  is  required  of 
salesmen  as  well  as  other  workers.  The 
question  here  was  whether  the  '  'critical' ' 
or  " make-or-break"  aspects  of  sales 
jobs  could  be  identified  clearly  enough 
to  use  in  job  descriptions  and  in  train- 
ing. The  authors  tell  how  they  pre- 
pared a  performance  check  list  for  use 
in  the  field,  from  critical  sales  incidents 
tvhich  they  collected  and  classified. 


to  obtain  an  operational  job  description 
based  on  the  actual  behavior  which  con- 
stitutes or  leads  to  success  or  failure. 

The  procedure  has  many  advantages 
over  previous  methods  of  job  analysis.  The 
classification  of  critical  requirements,  which 
is  derived  from  the  analysis  and  grouping  of 
specific  incidents,  is  based  on  actual  per- 
formance and  may  even  name  fairly  detailed 
and  specific  aspects  of  performance.  The 
classification  provides  an  overall  picture 
of  the  important  elements  in  the  job  and, 
coupled  with  the  incidents  themselves, 
can  be  readily  applied  to  initial  and  follow- 
up  training.  Furthermore,  it  is  only  a  short 
step  to  development  of  a  performance  check 
list  which  can  he  used  for  analysis  of  the 
work  of  individual  employees. 

Adaptation  of  this  information  to  the 
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development  of  selection  procedures  is 
more  difficult,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
procedure  provides  a  more  insightful  way  to 
choose  or  develop  selection  aids  than  has 
previously  been  available. 

Critical  Incidents  in  Selling? 

In  our  initial  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  using  the  method  to  study  the 
performance  of  salesmen,  we  had  some 
question  about  how  readily  selling  could 
be  described  in  critical  incidents.  Many  jobs 
are  made  up  of  relatively  independent 
elements,  any  one  of  which  may  in  itself 
constitute  a  successful  or  unsuccessful  per- 
formance. Selling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
process  which  may  involve  a  fairly  com- 
plicated interaction  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer.  Although  the  process  leads  to  an 
immediate  criterion  of  success  (i.e.,  was  the 
sale  made?),  selling  performance  also  covers 
a  longer  period,  at  least  where  repeat  sales 
are  made  to  an  established  account.  Success 
or  failure  is  also  related  to  certain  qualita- 
tive considerations  (was  the  order  large 
enough,  too  large,  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  good  personal  relationships  with  the 
buyer?).  For  these  and  other  reasons  we 
were  not  sure  that  observers  would  be  able 
to  identify  incidents  in  the  selling  process 
which  could  be  regarded  as  critical. 

On  the  positive  side,  sales  procedures 
in  the  cooperating  company  are  quite 
highly  systematized,  and  this  system  makes 
it  easier  to  judge  performance.  Furthermore, 
the  sales  managers  make  calls  with  the 
individual  salesmen  from  time  to  time. 
Therefore  these  managers  could  be  asked  to 
report  their  observations  made  in  circum- 
stances which,  if  not  exactly  comparable 
to  those  experienced  by  the  salesmen  in 
their  everyday  work,  were  at  least  a 
matter  of  regular  routine,  and  which  would 
not  introduce  an  entirely  new  observer. 

Aimed  for  Objective  Judgments 

It  was  recognized  that  the  judgments 
of   the   sales    managers   as    to   what   was 


critical  would  be  colored  by  their  own 
views  on  how  selling  should  be  done,  and 
by  their  interpretation  of  the  procedures 
taught  in  the  sales  training  program. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  that  at  least 
the  collection  of  incidents  would  provide  a 
variety  of  interpretations  and  viewpoints 
which  would  be  useful  in  revealing,  to  the 
management  and  the  training  personnel,  the 
similarities  and  differences  within  the 
group. 

Actually  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
sufficiently  objective  reporting  of  elements 
in  performance  so  that  a  classification  of  the 
critical  requirements  in  selling  for  this 
company  has  been  developed  and  made 
available  for  use  in  training  and  perform- 
ance analysis.  We  have  not  yet  taken  the 
additional  step  of  establishing  a  formal 
performance  review  procedure,  nor  have 
we  used  the  information  to  develop  selection 
procedures.  Flanagan  points  out  that  the 
classification  of  critical  requirements  de- 
rived from  the  collection  of  incidents  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  classification  is  to 
be  used.  We  may  have  to  make  an  entirely 
new  classification  for  selection  purposes. 

How  Incidents  were  Collected 

An  instruction  booklet  was  prepared 
for  the  sales  managers  which  explained 
the  purposes  of  the  research  and  gave 
instructions  on  what  was  desired  in  re- 
porting critical  incidents.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  obtaining  examples  of  actual 
behavior  which  obviously  contributed  to 
the  salesman's  success  or  failure.  A  sample 
report  form  was  included,  and  the  use  of  this 
form  in  reporting  incidents  was  outlined 
and  explained. 

Nearly  500  descriptions  of  sales  situa- 
tions were  obtained  over  a  period  of  four 
months  from  46  sales  managers.  Contrary  to 
our  expectations,  the  reports,  for  the  most 
part,  identified  quite  specific  aspects  of 
performance.  If  anything,  the  reports  tended 
to    oversimplify    the    selling    process    by 
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assuming  too  firm  a  relationship  between 
particular  items  of  behavior  and  degree  of 
success. 

CLASSinCATION    OF    INCIDENTS 

The  classification  of  critical  incidents 
was  undertaken  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  used  principally  for  training  and 
performance  analysis.  Consequently,  the 
aim  in  sorting  was  to  identify  with  succes- 
sive steps  in  selling.  A  sample  of  100  inci- 
dents was  first  roughly  sorted.  Then  addi- 
tional groups  of  incidents  were  read  and 
distributed  into  the  established  groups. 
These  groups  were  combined,  or  further 
subdivided,  and  entirely  new  categories 
were  established  where  necessary  to  ac- 
comodate the  new  items. 

The  sorting  was  carried  out  principally 
by  one  individual  after  discussion  of  the 
form  the  classification  would  need  to  take 
to  be  most  useful.  There  was  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  problems  in  classification,  as 
these  arose,  between  this  individual  and 
another  person. 

Ultimately  a  stable  classification  was 
reached,  comprising  nineteen  specific  "fac- 
tors" in  salesman  performance.  It  w^as 
possible  to  classify  88  per  cent  of  the  inci- 
dents within  the  two  main  headings  of 
"Preparation"  and  "Presentation."  How- 
ever, II  per  cent  of  the  incidents  did  not 
readily  fit  into  the  regular  selling  process 
but  could  be  grouped  together  under  the 
general  heading  of  "Customer  Relations." 
Only  a  fraction  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the 
items  was  unusable. 

Examples  of  Incidents 

The  broad  category  entitled  Prepara- 
tion was  further  divided  into  (a)  steps  in 
preparation  taken  before  making  a  partic- 
ular call  and  (b)  steps  in  preparation  in  the 
particular  outlet.  Each  of  these  sub-cate- 
gories was  further  subdivided  into  relatively 
specific  aspects  of  performance  which  are 
applicable  only  to  the  particular  company 
and  its  products. 


Example  of  effective  preparation  in  the  outlet: 

Selling  new  product.  Salesman  gave  good 
presentation  and  manager  objected,  stating  that 
he  was  already  overstocked  on  this  type  of  prod- 
uct. Salesman  immediately  showed  the  manager 
his  inventory  of  competing  brands  on  his  shelf. 
The  inventory  was  very  low.  Salesman  sold  his 
order.  By  having  foresight  to  take  an  inventory 
of  competitors'  products  on  the  shelf,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  this  objection  and  show  the 
manager  that  he  was  not  overstocked  on  this 
type  of  product. 


The  second  major  category.  Presenta- 
tion, was  similarly  divided  into  sub- 
categories and  specific  aspects  of  perform- 
ance. The  two  major  subdivisions  covered 
standard  presentation  and  rebuttal  to  objec- 
tions. 


Example  of  ineffective  presentation: 

Buyer  very  friendly  type  and  liked  to  talk. 
Salesman  kept  joshing  with  him  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  sell  an  order.  After  much  talk  and 
joking  the  buyer  said  he  would  think  it  over, 
and  to  come  back  next  week.  Salesman  made  the 
mistake  of  letting  the  buyer  carry  the  conversa- 
tion away  from  the  business  at  hand  and  never 
trying  to  get  him  back  on  the  buying  track. 
Instead  he  told  bigger  and  better  jokes  and 
finally  ran  out  of  time  and  the  buyer's  interest. 
He  talked  the  order  to  death. 


Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  incidents 
were  classified  under  preparation,  and  64 
per  cent  under  presentation.  The  remaining 
II  per  cent  were  classified  under  customer 
relations,  which  included  incidents  relating 
to  the  handling  of  complaints,  performance 
of  extra  services,  and  general  deportment 
of  the  salesman. 

Although  most  types  of  action  included 
both  effective  and  ineffective  incidents, 
some  were  of  such  a  nature  that  one  or  the 
other  predominated.  For  example,  certain 
elements  of  preparation  were  critical  if 
omitted,  but  were  not  regarded  as  out- 
standing   if    included.    Consequently,    all 
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Example  of  effective  customer  relations: 

The  manager  was  very  busy  at  the  cash 
register,  as  he  was  short  of  help  that  day.  Sales- 
man checked  shelf  and  filled  the  holes  from  the 
inventory  carried  in  the  back  room.  Several 
other  salesmen  were  standing  around  waiting 
for  the  manager  to  have  a  free  moment.  Our 
salesman  went  to  the  other  register  and  started 
bagging  groceries  for  the  check-out  girl.  The 
manager  brushed  off  all  the  other  salesmen  with 
the  excuse  that  he  didn't  have  time  to  talk  to 
them  that  day.  Our  salesman  gave  a  fast  pitch 
and  shoved  the  order  book  in  front  of  the  mana- 
ger. All  the  manager  said  was  "Okay" — 
"send  it"  and  "Thanks  for  your  help." 


the  incidents  pertaining  to  this  aspect  of 
preparation  were  examples  of  ineffective 
behavior. 

Putting  the  Information  to  Use 

A  fairly  detailed  report  was  prepared 
for  the  personnel  department  and  the 
central  sales  management  people.  This 
report  included  a  descriptive  paragraph 
stating  the  substance  of  the  incidents  in- 
cluded under  each  major  and  specific  sub- 
division in  the  classification.  A  statistical 
report  was  also  given  on  the  percentage  of 
incidents  in  each  subdivision,  and  on  the 
number  of  effective  and  ineffective  incidents 
in  each.  A  selection  of  typical  incidents 
was  presented  with  the  report. 

Next,  a  slightly  modified  version  of 
this  report,  including  sample  incidents, 
was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  sales 
managers.  This  was  to  familiarize  the 
managers  with  the  results,  and  particularly 
to  tell  them  about  the  critical  requirements 
in  selling  performance  as  indicated  by  the 
entire  group.  The  sales  managers  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  this  information 
in  training. 

The  final  step,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  performance  check  list 
for  use  in  the  field,  to  objectify  and  broaden 


the  coaching  given  by  sales  managers.  The 
check  list  was  based  both  on  the  critical 
requirements  classification  and  on  the  view- 
point of  the  central  sales  management  as  to 
what  elements  of  performance  need  the 
most  emphasis.  By  combining  some  of  the 
less  frequently  reported  critical  require- 
ments, by  subdividing  some  of  the  more 
frequently  reported  requirements,  and  by 
adding  certain  elements  of  performance 
which  were  not  reported  at  all,  but  which 
it  was  believed  desirable  to  emphasize,  a 
twenty-five  item  check  list  was  finally 
evolved,  through  discussion  among  the 
individuals  concerned. 

Care  was  taken  to  use  terminology 
which  would  be  meaningful  and  acceptable 
in  the  field.  The  final  form  provides  space 
for  reporting  on  ten  calls,  with  instructions 
for  indicating  whether  or  not  each  item  of 
behavior  was  observed  in  each  call,  and  if 
so,  whether  it  was  effective  or  ineffective, 
or  outstandingly  so. 

The  check  list  is  on  trial  at  present. 
The  general  response  to  this  whole  develop- 
ment has  been  favorable,  the  critical 
requirements  analysis  has  been  accepted  as 
meaningful,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  information  is  providing  an  ad- 
vance in  understanding  of  this  job,  and  in 
related  training  procedures. 


Cartoonist  Frye  Located 

From  Del  Mar,  California,  Box  475,  Eldon 
Frye  writes:  "I  am  alive,  and  still  in  the  cartoon 
business  on  the  side."  The  Personnel  Manager 
cartoon  on  the  inside-cover  of  our  February  num- 
ber "was  one  of  the  early  ones  that  decided  me 
to  go  mercenary  and  peddle  cartoon  prints.  'Sales- 
man on  Safari'  has  been  my  most  successful,  though 
'Purchasing  Done  Here'  ran  it  a  good  race." 
Friend  Frye  sells  prints  of  his  copyrighted  car- 
toons at  10^  each,  minimum  $1,  with  lower  quan- 
tity prices.  Ask  him  for  his  company  magazine 
reprint  deal. 
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Do  We  Train  the  Wrong  People? 


By   Richard   M.    Gordon 

District  Director,  Extension  Division 

New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 

and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University 


DURING  my  four  years  of  establishing, 
observing  and  conducting  training 
programs  for  supervisory  and  middle-man- 
agement personnel  in  New  York  State,  I 
have  often  wondered  what  use  was  made 
of  the  instruction  provided.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  results  of  supervisory  training 
programs,  I  accepted  a  job  with  a  modern, 
progressive  firm  as  a  production  worker. 

This  corporation  is  well  known  for  its 
management  development  program,  which 
includes  a  supervisory  training  section  that, 
by  reputation,  compares  favorably  with  any 
in  American  industry.  To  say  the  least,  my 
findings  were  enlightening.  The  view  from 
the  ground-up  differed  markedly  from  the 
top-down  view.  Much  if  not  most  of  the 
training  which  the  foremen  were  given  was 
a  waste  of  time.  The  training  funds  could 
much  more  profitably  have  been  spent  at  a 
lower  level  on  the  firm's  organization 
chart. 

Being  conditioned,  as  all  training  men 
are,  with  the  necessity  of  getting  to  top 
management,  the  thought  that  our  training 
was  not  going  down  far  enough  was  totally 
unexpected.  But  the  fact  remains  that  many 
of  the  supervisory  functions  in  the  three 
sections  within  my  range  of  observation 
were  not  performed  by  the  first  line  super- 
visor but  were  left  to  others  to  perform. 
Furthermore,  those  who  performed  these 
functions  could  not  be  identified  by  title.  In 
the  three  sections,  orientation,  job  instruc- 
tion, safety  instruction  and  management 
counseling  were  performed  in  two  sections 
by  the  "set-up  men"  and  in  the  third  by 
the  "lead  man." 

I  use  the  term  "management  counsel- 


You  set  up  a  course  to  train  your  super- 
visors in  job  instruction  methods — or 
to  make  them  more  effective  as  coun- 
selors. But  does  the  supervisor  actually 
perform  these  functions  or,  in  day-to- 
day practice,  it  is  usually  the  "set-up 
man"  or  the  "lead  man'l  The  author, 
after  a  spell  in  a  production  job,  is 
convinced  that  training  should  extend 
further  down  in  an  organization  than 
it  ordinarily  goes. 


ing"  to  indicate  advice  on  how  to  perform 
some  act  favorable  to  production  goals  or 
within  company  rules.  For  example,  if  a 
new  grinder  wants  to  know  how  to  increase 
his  production,  he  will  call  on  the  "set-up 
man"  for  advice.  If  he  wants  to  go  fishing 
and  wants  advice  as  the  the  best  excuse 
and  proper  procedure  for  reporting  it,  he 
will  talk  to  the  union  representative  or  his 
informal  group  leader. 

You  may  ask,  "What  did  the  foremen 
do?"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  was 
called  in  when  everything  else  failed;  to 
relay  information  or  policy  changes;  to  act 
as  the  management  representative  when 
formal  grievances  were  presented;  or  to  issue 
formal  reprimands.  Very  simply  stated,  the 
three  foremen  I  observed  were  figureheads. 
The  real  managers  or  supervisors  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  were  hourly  paid 
workers. 

The  question:  is  this  situation  atvpical? 
I  cannot  answer  this  for  all  firms;  however, 
from  my  four  years  of  talking  with  staff  and 
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line  management  in  over  one  hundred  firms, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  not  unusual.  If  it  is 
general,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

One  answer  would  be  to  order  the 
foremen  to  perform  their  duties  or  give  them 
further  training  to  encourage  them  to 
voluntarily  perform  their  jobs.  My  answer: 
train  the  men  who  actually  do  the  jobs. 
Why  do  I  say  this? 

Where  Do  Men  Go  for  Counsel? 

Let  us  examine  a  specific  case.  We  have 
all  encouraged  the  foremen  sponsored 
courses  in  counseling  procedures  or  "How 
to  Listen  Well."  Supposedly,  the  men  come 
to  the  foreman  with  their  personal  and  job 
problems  and  the  foreman  listens  patiently 
for  factual  and  emotional  information  and 
helps  the  talker  think  through  his  own 
solutions. 

The  theory  is  excellent  except  for  one 
thing.  The  men  I  observed  didn't  go  to  the 
foreman.  The  only  men  who  talked  with 
the  foreman  were  those  who  had  managerial 
aspirations  and  the  union  representative. 
Not  that  the  foremen  were  bad  eggs — far 
from  it;  two  of  the  three  were  adequate  and 
one  was  exceptional  in  his  human  relations 
skills.  But  the  informal  custom  was  rigid 
on  the  point  that  if  a  worker  talked  to  a 
foreman  at  length,  he  was  "seeking  favors." 
Those  of  you,  who  are  familiar  with  floor 
vocabulary,  will  be  able  to  substitute  the 
appropriate  synonyms  for  the  quoted  words. 
I  have  spared  the  editor  the  necessity  of 
deletion. 

However,  the  "set-up  men"  or  "lead 
men,"  if  they  did  not  try  to  act  like  bosses, 
were  consulted  freely  without  fear  of 
recrimination. 

Who  Does  the  Job  Instruction? 

Now  let's  examine  the  job  instruction 
function.  The  training  "time-table,"  "four- 
step"  methods,  and  "follow-up"  provide 
an    excellent    system    of    introducing    the 


workers  to  the  job  and  covering  the  high 
points.  However,  the  real  training  takes 
place  continuously  in  day-to-day  response 
to  questions  arising  in  the  worker's  mind. 
Someone  who  is  readily  available  is  usually 
contacted  by  the  employee  for  answers. 

The  foremen,  I  observed,  were  reason- 
ably available  but  not  closely  enough  to  be 
effective.  If  they  hovered  around  that 
closely,  they  would  not  only  have 
frightened  the  new  worker,  but  would  have 
everyone  in  the  section  wondering  if  some 
of  their  past  errors  had  caught  up  with 
them. 

Since  the  foreman  can't  do  the  job,  the 
new  man  turns  to  another,  more  readily 
available  authority;  the  oldest  worker,  the 
"lead-man,"  or  "set-up  man."  However, 
this  is  the  problem:  the  men  who  actually 
perform  the  job  instruction  have  not 
received  the  training  to  instruct  properly. 
Consequently  the  work  force  is  not  trained 
in  an  efficient,  confidence-inspiring  manner. 

Who  Orients  New  Workers? 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  the 
orientation  procedure.  Orientation  is  also 
a  continuous  never-ending  process.  The 
workers  did  not  ask  foremen  for  answers  to 
questions  covered  by  an  orientation  pro- 
gram for  the  same  reasons  as  cited  above. 
The  men  questioned  the  union  representa- 
tive, or  someone  who  appeared  to  have 
answers  to  this  type  of  question.  Again,  the 
local  "authority"  had  not  been  trained; 
therefore,  at  best,  his  reply  was  only  half- 
true,  and  in  many  cases  false  information 
was  passed  along  to  the  detriment  of  the 
company. 

This  article  has  one  theme.  If  you  want 
efficient  counseling,  job  instruction  and 
orientation,  train  the  men  who  perform 
these  functions.  Spend  some  of  the  com- 
pany's money  to  ascertain  (i)  who  does 
the  job  and  (2.)  give  him  the  necessary 
training  to  perform  his  task  effectively. 


I  To  Select  Executives — Combine 
Interview's,  Tests,  Horse  Sense 


By  Joseph  G.  Phelan 

and  Gerald  W.   Smith 

Bechtel  Corporation,  San  Francisco 


As  MORE  complex  responsibilities  fall 
X\,  on  the  shoulders  of  today's  executive, 
and  as  training  programs  expect  more  of  the 
man  coming  up  the  ladder,  selection  be- 
comes increasingly  important.  So  we  would 
do  well  to  sit  back  from  time  to  time  and 
examine  our  procedures  in  the  light  of  the 
development  of  more  refined  selection 
methods. 

Most  of  us  swear  by  the  interview, 
especially  when  backed  up  by  analysis  of 
an  application  blank  and  the  frequently 
meaningless  letter  of  recommendation.  This 
is  probably  because  almost  everyone  is 
convinced  he  is  a  star  interviewer,  that  he 
can  size  up  a  man  in  ten  minutes,  that  his 
hunches  about  people  are  practically  never 
wrong.  But  intensive  studies  of  experienced 
interviewers  have  shown  them  to  be  incon- 
sistent, and  their  hunches  without  much 
validity. 

There  are  many  things  which  tend  to 
invalidate  the  interview.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  in  interviewing  we  don't 
know  what  we  are  looking  for.  Our  ideas 
about  what  kind  of  personality  the  job 
requires  are  as  vague  as  our  conclusions 
about  what  the  man  has  on  the  ball.  Some 
men  are  artists  at  packaging  themselves— 
they  can  look  like  supermen  in  the  inter- 
view but  be  something  less  than  that  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

Our  first  step,  then,  is  to  try  to  get  as 
clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  personality 
we  are  looking  for.  Thought  is  usually 
given  to  the  job  description  for  the  kinds  of 
technical    competence    required,    but    not 


Most  of  us  fancy  ourselves  as  pretty 
good  judges  of  men.  But  when  we  need  a 
man  for  a  big  job  it  can  be  mighty 
expensive  to  hire  him  because  we  like 
what  he  appears  to  be  after  a  few  min- 
utes talk.  The  authors  propose  that  we 
first  determine  just  what  qualifications 
are  needed  for  the  job  to  be  filled,  and 
then  that  we  integrate  a  special  kind 
of  interview  with  carefully  chosen  tests. 


always  for  the  kind  of  personality  needed. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  re- 
search has  shown  that,  of  executives  who 
fail,  80%  do  so  because  of  personality 
problems  and  not  because  of  technical 
incompetence. 

An  example  of  a  job  description  might 
be  this,  which  occurred  recently  in  a  large 
organization. 

An  electronic  equipment  manufacturer 
wants  a  works  manager.  This  man  must  be  an 
electronics  engineer  with  some  management 
experience.  He  must  be  capable  of  developing 
overall  plans,  establishing  policy,  installing 
management  controls  over  manpower,  material 
and  facilities.  He  should  be  a  leader,  able  to 
integrate  activities  of  groups,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  emotional  stability,  with  ability  to  work 
constructively  with  others  at  his  own  level. 

Mr.  L.,  the  man  considered  for  this  job, 
held  a  Master's  degree  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, with  an  impressive  record  in 
design  of  electronics,   had   some   mana^e- 
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ment  experience,  and  at  the  moment  was 
working  for  an  engineering  consulting 
firm. 

Once  we  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  job 
requirements,  we  can  move  on  to  testing. 
Psychological  testing  can  be  used  as  an  aid 
to  judgment.  In  the  last  analysis  judgment 
will  have  to  be  made  with  an  eye  to  a 
variety  of  factors,  and  tests  can  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  picture. 

The  Place  for  Tests 

Tests  are  used  for  four  main  purposes ;  to 
determine  scholastic  achievement  and  intel- 
ligence, aptitude  and  ability,  attitude  and  in- 
terest, and  personality.  By  comparing  scores 
achieved  by  a  norm  group,  it  is  possible  to 
evaluate  an  applicant's  efficiency  in  such 
abilities  as  verbal  reasoning,  abstract  rea- 
soning, numerical  ability,  space  relations, 
mechanics,  language  usage,  clerical  speed, 
aptitude  for  research,  and  a  host  of  other 
skills. 

Standardized  tests  have  been  devised 
which  measure  personality  traits  and  pat- 
terns of  habits  used  in  daily  interactions 
with  others.  Tests  called  "projective  instru- 
ments," like  the  Sentence  Completion  and 
Thematic  Apperception  Tests,  are  used  in 
industry  to  uncover  hidden  attitudes  which 
may  make  trouble  later  on.  With  these  you 
get  an  X-ray  view,  without  the  client 
being  aware  of  it,  of  how  he  looks  at 
himself,  the  job  and  the  people  around  him, 
and  what  methods  he  will  employ  in  getting 
others  to  participate  in  teamwork. 

The  tests  used  in  this  case  showed  our 
Mr.  L.  to  be  very  high  in  knowledge  of  his 
field,  somewhat  slow  in  routine  clerical 
jobs,  and  a  little  above  average  in  language 
usage  as  compared  with  college  men.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  psycho- 
logical examination  placed  him  at  the  97th 
percentile  in  intelligence,  indicating  that  he 
is  capable  of  solving  the  kind  of  problems 
found  in  I.Q.  tests  with  a  degree  of  speed 
and  accuracy  better  than  96%  of  people 
tested. 


The  test  called  "How  Supervise"  puts 
him  at  the  96th  percentile.  This  indicates 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
practices  of  good  supervision,  but  we  have 
sometimes  found  that  bright  people  can 
talk  a  good  line  of  supervisory  com- 
petence. What  they  say  is  sometimes  at 
variance  with  how  they  act  in  the  shop. 

Warning   Signals   Appear 

From  the  scrutiny  of  his  background, 
and  after  a  look  at  the  aptitude  tests,  Mr. 
L.  looks  like  the  answer  to  our  prayers; 
but  when  we  get  to  the  Guilford-Zimmer- 
man  Test,  a  standardized  paper-and-pencil 
personality  test,  we  find  a  few  red  flags  of 
warning  beginning  to  pop  up.  He  places 
himself  high  in  energy,  but  says  he  can  be 
deliberate,  indecisive,  even  slow,  in  making 
important  decisions.  He  rates  himself  sub- 
missive, as  giving  in  too  easily  in  conflict 
situations,  but  describes  himself  as  re- 
strained, serious  and  contemplative. 

The  projective  sentence  completion 
test  goes  even  farther — in  this  case  he  was 
required  to  complete  half-finished  sentences. 
Whether  he  realized  it  or  not,  he  painted  a 
picture  of  a  man  very  suspicious  of  superi- 
ors and  of  men  on  his  own  level,  irritable, 
impatient,  overly  critical  and  uncoopera- 
tive. Some  of  these  matters  would  bear 
further  investigation  if  he  is  to  try  to  fit  to 
the  job,  as  specified.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
some  of  his  responses : 

Defeat  made  him     shy. 

He  feels  grouchy  and  miserable      every  morning. 

Bosses  are  usually     stupid. 

The  men  under  me  are    too  old. 

When  I  have  something  to  say  to  my  boss 

/  don't  often  say  it. 
The  worst  boss  I  ever  has  was    my  f resent  one. 
He  often  complains  about    the  boss. 
The  boss  should  fire    the  man  at  the  next  desk 

from  me. 
In  the  face  of  criticism     I  resent  it. 
Most  people  don't  know  that  I     speak  French. 
If  he  would  only     stop  lighting  matches. 
He  was  dominated  by     his  mother. 
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The   thing   that   got   him   into   trouble  was 

trying  too  hard. 
My  worst  fault     is  sarcasm. 
Jobs     How  do  you  get  onel 
He  didn't  feel  right     when  he  stepped  out  of  the 

14th  story  window. 

The  results  of  this  test,  which  is  so 
simple  and  easy  to  administer,  go  a  long 
way  toward  suggesting  that  this  gifted, 
hard  working  electronics  engineer  has 
some  maturing  to  do  before  he  can  take 
over  a  job  of  high  administrative  responsi- 
bility. He  drives  himself  to  achieve,  but  he 
cannot  understand  why  people  have  not 
been  sold  on  him  as  a  manager.  He  gets 
depressed  when  he  does  not  get  all  the 
things  he  has  worked  so  hard  for.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  compromise,  expects  too  much 
of  others,  is  sarcastic  when  they  do  not 
do  what  he  thinks  they  should,  is  inclined 
not  to  give  superiors  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  with 
such  negative  attitudes  towards  himself 
and  others  could  get  much  cooperation 
from  high-level  people.  He  might,  in  fact, 
cause  dissention  and  dissatisfaction  because 
he  would  always  be  in  competition  with 
everyone. 

Tests  of  this  kind  can  highlight  the 
danger  spots  in  the  man's  personality,  the 
things  to  look  for  in  evaluating.  Fre- 
quently they  tell  more  precisely  what  you 
can  expect  of  the  man  than  your  intuition 
could. 

Using  the  Indirect  Interview 

The  experts  are  recommending  a  new 
kind  of  interview  which  might  help  pull 
out  the  information  needed  in  evaluating 
the  man's  personality.  It  is  called  the 
indirect  interview,  and  it  gives  objective 
information  which  can  be  checked  later 
by  subjective  evaluation. 

In  the  indirect  interview  it  is  possible 
to  consider  at  one  time  more  variables  than 
might  be  possible  by  other  methods.  The 
skilled  interviewer  concentrates  on  why 
the  man  did  various  things  at  important 


turning  points  of  his  life.  In  so  doing,  he 
considers  no  event  in  the  candidate's 
background  too  unimportant  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  kind 
of  interview  is  to  find  out  as  much  as  we 
can  about  the  way  the  man  has  lived  as  he 
sees  it.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view, create  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
friendliness  and  warmth,  allowing  no  bar- 
riers between  yourself  and  the  applicant. 
Chairs  should  be  placed  facing  each  other. 
Establish  a  relaxed  atmosphere,  try  to 
subordinate  your  own  personality;  learn 
to  become  a  cheerful  listener. 

In  an  indirect  interview  you  say  as 
little  as  possible,  because  the  interview  is 
concentrated  on  the  applicant.  You  en- 
courage the  man  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his 
own  words.  He  sees  you  as  a  sympathetic 
and  interested  listener.  He  is  not  always 
aware  that  you  are  constantly  analyzing 
every  word  he  says,  his  gestures,  his  expres- 
sions, meanings,  as  to  what  they  imply 
about  the  man  and  his  attitudes,  and  how 
his  attitudes  will  affect  his  relationships 
with  people  on  the  job. 

The  indirect  interview  is  organized  in 
only  the  most  general  way.  The  aim  is  to 
get  the  man  to  talk  about  his  previous  jobs, 
his  education,  outside  interests,  activities, 
health  and  financial  status,  and  particularly 
his  family  background  and  his  parents.  At 
the  same  time,  the  applicant  is  trying  to 
find  out  as  much  as  he  can  about  the  job, 
and  to  present  himself  in  a  good  light,  to 
put  his  best  foot  forward. 

What  You  Want  to  Bring  Out 

After  a  few  initial,  pleasant  inter- 
changes, the  indirect  interview  could  begin 
with  generalized  questions — such  as,  "Tell 
me,  Mr.  James,  how  did  you  happen  to  get 
interested  in  this  job,  or  what  brings  you  to 
us?"It  is  important  to  keep  the  questions 
very  general  in  the  beginning.  What  you 
are  aiming  at  is  to  get  the  man  talking 
about  himself,  to  get  him  to  say  what  he 
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thinks  is  important,  not  what  he  thinks 
you  want  him  to  say.  At  the  same  time  the 
interview  can  cover  important  areas. 

Why  are  the  questions  kept  so  very 
general?  Twenty  candidates  could  answer 
the  question  in  lo  different  ways.  If  the 
man  happens  to  be  disturbed  by  conditions 
on  his  present  job,  he  may  begin  immedi- 
ately by  a  reference  to  those  feelings.  If  his 
goals  are  not  well  defined,  that  may  come 
out.  The  generalized  opening  starts  the 
candidate  talking  about  himself. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  of  direct 
questions — questions  that  the  man  can 
answer  by  Yes  and  No  yield  little  informa- 
tion. The  questions  encourage  him  to  give 
a  detailed  explanation.  Instead  of  asking 
"Did  you  like  your  last  job?"  the  question 
should  be  "How  did  you  feel  about  your 
last  job?"  "What  kind  of  design  work  have 
you  done?"  The  question  should  not  be 
worded  so  that  it  would  suggest  any  atti- 
tude that  you  may  have.  The  more  freedom 
the  man  can  be  given  to  talk  about  him- 
self without  being  led  during  the  talk,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  he  will  reveal 
himself  as  he  is. 

Your  aim  is  to  find  out  why  the  candi- 
date made  critical  decisions,  how  he  really 
feels  about  things  of  importance  to  him. 
Here  again  you  use  the  generalized  question 
such  as  "How  did  you  get  interested  in 
that?"  or  "How  did  you  feel  about  that?" 
There  may  be  certain  things  about  which 
the  man  feels  deeply. 

Keep  Your  Mind  and  Eyes  Open 

A  sensitive  interviewer  can  tell  when 
the  man  is  talking  around  one  of  these 
things  by  his  mannerisms  or  by  physical 
activity,  if  he  is  restless,  shifting  his  chair, 
etc.  The  man  may  repeat  several  times 
certain  phrases  or  words  which  relate 
directly  to  the  subject  of  his  uneasiness. 
If  you  wish  to  explore  these  feelings  more 
deeply,  you  could  repeat  the  words  or 
phrases  in  a  questioning  tone,  such  as  "and 
so?"  or  "You  mean?" 


A  typical  conversation  might  go  like 
this: 

Candidate:  "I  don't  know  what  was  wrong 
with  that  job;  one  little  thing  happened  after 
another  every  day.  The  guy  just  bothered  me.  I 
guess  I  bothered  him.  We  didn't  get  along  some- 
how. There  was  nothing  I  could  put  my  finger 
on,  nothing  I  do  is  right.  I  guess  we  just  both- 
ered each  other." 

Interviewer:  "Bothered  each  other?" 

Candidate:  "Yes,  we  couldn't  agree  on 
anything.  He  always  insisted  on  a  job  being 
done  his  way.  He  never  would  give  you  a  chance 
to  express  your  own  ideas." 

Interviewer:  "And  so?" 

Candidate:  "Well,  you  know  how  it  is— I 
guess  it's  a  lot  easier  to  give  orders  than  to  have 
to  take  them.  He  was  sitting  in  the  catbird's 
seat,  he  just  didn't  give  a  damn  how  I  felt,  or 
anybody  else." 

Interviewer:  "So,  he  bothered  you?" 

Candidate:  "After  a  while,  with  that  kind 
of  treatment,  I  just  quit.  I  won't  take  that 
kind  of  stuff  from  anybody." 

Notice  the  candidate  uses  the  word 
"bothered"  several  times.  By  repeating  the 
word  in  context,  you  encourage  him  to 
say  what  he  means  by  "bothered."  At  the 
end  of  the  conversation  the  picture  is  much 
clearer  than  it  was  at  the  start. 

Employing  THE  Association  Method 

This  method  is  called  the  "association 
method,"  Using  a  word  or  phrase,  the 
same  word  or  phrase  used  by  the  candidate, 
which  is  emotionally  meaningful  to  him, 
the  candidate  gives  out  with  further 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  associates 
with  the  word  or  phrase  and  thus  throws 
more  light  on  his  original  statement.  The 
secret  of  this  method  lies  in  your  ability  to 
pick  out  the  word  or  phrase  which  will 
encourage  the  man  to  talk  further.  Like 
any  art,  this  gets  easier  with  practice. 

If  the  man  has  associations  which  arc 
disturbing  to  him,  he  may  freeze  up  and 
not  respond  to  any  kind  of  probing.  In  such 
a  situation,  silence  can  be  used  effectively 
by  the  interviewer  to  encourage  the  candi- 
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date  to  talk  further.  By  saying  nothing 
after  the  candidate  finishes  talking,  you 
indicate  you  wish  to  hear  more.  People 
don't  like  to  be  quiet — they  will  break  the 
silence.  A  man  frequently  says  anything  to 
break  a  silence,  and  the  first  word  he  uses 
after  such  a  pause  can  be  as  meaningful  as 
the  silence  itself.  Extended  silence  is  a 
device  to  be  used  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Interpreting  What  Happened 

Afterward  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
what  the  man  said,  what  it  means,  what 
can  be  read  into  it.  A  typical  interviewer 
understands  personality  patterns  and  de- 
pends on  the  idea  that  there  are  consistent 
patterns  of  behavior,  that  people  can  be 
compared.  The  listener  is  not  passive  in  this 
situation,  he  is  very  active  analyzing,  com- 
paring, and  remembering. 

One  incident  in  the  life  of  the  applicant 
may  have  little  significance  to  you,  but  a 
pattern  of  similar  incidents  and  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  they  took  place, 
could  indicate  a  good  deal  about  the 
personality  of  the  candidate. 

For  example,  the  man  says  he  left  his 
last  job  because  of  his  disagreement  with 


his  boss  whom  he  found  to  be  a  hard  man 
to  work  for.  This  may  not  mean  much  to 
you.  However,  you  then  try  to  find  out  how 
the  man  felt  about  his  bosses  on  other  jobs, 
his  teachers  in  school,  and  his  father,  be- 
cause all  of  these  people  were  in  a  position 
of  authority  over  him.  As  a  result,  you 
discover  that  the  man  had  boss  trouble  on 
many  jobs;  that  he  did  poorly  in  school 
because  he  never  could  get  along  with  his 
teachers;  that  he  ran  away  from  home  at 
age  17  because  his  domineering  father  in- 
sisted on  dictating  everything  he  did.  All  of 
these  incidents  taken  together  reveal  a 
pattern  of  rebellion  against  authority  in  any 
form  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  a  possible 
inability  to  adjust  to  any  situation  in 
which  he  has  to  take  orders. 

Take  care  that  no  one  situation  in  the 
candidate's  history  acquires  too  much 
significance  in  your  mind.  To  become  im- 
portant, it  must  be  related  to  other  similar 
incidents. 

When  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about 
the  candidate's  attitudes  toward  himself, 
his  superiors,  and  working  conditions  as 
they  apply  to  the  levels  of  responsibility 
he  will  have  to  take  on  in  the  future  in  the 
organization,  you  can  go  on  to  an  explora- 
tion of  the  requisite  technical  skills. 
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TOWARD  A  CREED  FOR  PERSONNEL  MANAGERS 


SEVERAL  readers  commented  on  "A  Per- 
sonnel Man's  Creed"  which  appeared 
on  the  inside  cover  of  our  January  issue.  Of 
the  letters  received  as  this  is  written,  one 
is  somewhat  critical.  On  the  complimentary 
side,  Ronald  E.  Dunn  says,  "I  like  this,  and 
particularly  its  emphasis  on  a  spiritual 
basis  for  a  successful  and  meaningful 
personnel  experience."  Mr.  Dunn  is  person- 
nel director  with  the  Long  Beach  Public 
Schools,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Mr.  Dunn  adds:  "I  am  certain  that 
many  groups  of  personnel  people,  as  well 
as  many  individuals  in  the  field,  are  inter- 
ested in  enunciating  creeds,  or  statements 
of  principles,  or  codes  of  ethics  to  serve  as 
guideposts  in  our  work.  This  is  good,  and  a 
sign  of  growing  maturity  and  professionali- 
zation  in  our  work."  He  himself  belongs 
to  such  a  group — a  small  informal  one 
which  meets  monthly  to  share  problems 
and  ideas.  The  group,  the  Public  Personnel 
Directors  of  Southern  California,  last 
November  adopted  a  Statement  of  Principles 
which  places  heavy  emphasis  on  govern- 
ment service,  public  trust,  and  the  merit 
system.  Here  are  the  last  three  items  of  the 
statement: 

I  believe  good  personnel  administration 
requires  that  I  base  my  decisions  on  facts — not 
assumptions,  on  principle — not  expediency,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  merit  system,  and  not  for 
personal  gain  or  recognition.  I  will  evaluate  my 
tools  and  procedures  always  as  means  rather  than 
ends.  I  will  evaluate  those  ends  in  terms  of  the 
merit  principle. 

I  recognize  my  obligation  under  a  merit 
system  to  provide  uniformity  of  treatment  to 
all,  to  conduct  myself  both  on  and  off  the  job  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  faith  in  the  objec- 
tivity and  impartiality  of  my  decisions,  and  to 
engage  in  no  work  or  enterprise  outside  of  my 
profession  which  would  impair  this  standard. 

I  believe  1  have  a  responsibility  to  strive 


constantly  and  earnestly  to  improve  myself  in 
my  chosen  profession,  and  energetically  to  apply 
myself  in  perfecting  my  skills  and  abilities. 

Leonard  W .  Ferguson,  who  is  program 
director  in  the  research  division  of  Life 
Insurance  Agency  Management  Association, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  comments  mainly  on 
the  fifth  item  of  our  "Creed,"  which  started 
out  "That  the  material  goal  of  this  business 
is  to  make  a  legitimate  profit  for  its  own- 
ers. .  .  ."  Mr.  Ferguson  wonders  whether 
"this  could  not  be  restated  somewhat  along 
the  line  advocated  by  the  Filene  brothers 
many  years  ago.  When  they  were  setting 
up  goals  for  their  mercantile  house,"  Mr. 
Ferguson  says,  "they  set  as  the  primary  aim 
of  the  business  that  of  giving  service  to  the 
public;  the  profit  which  they  secured  as  a 
result  would  be  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
this  service  to  the  public.  Not  that  I  object 
to  making  money,"  Mr.  Ferguson  adds, 
"but  it  would  seem  that  the  primary  goal 
of  a  business  is  to  render,  as  indeed  the 
Filenes  urged,  some  specified  type  of  service. 
If  the  company  is  effective  in  rendering  this 
service,  then  profits  should  naturally  fol- 
low." 

John  A.  Geshner,  national  vice  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Western  Electric  Profes- 
sional Employees,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
wrote  a  letter  which  we  are  glad  to  have 
and  to  give  in  full : 

If  one  were  to  follow  the  "Creed"  you 
published  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Journal  for  January,  this  letter  would 
not  be  written.  As  stated  in  the  "Creed",  it  is 
the  spirit  and  good  will  that  counts  rather  than 
what  is  actually  done  or  said.  But  since  you 
appended  a  challenge  to  criticism  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  this  letter  is  being  written. 

We  think  you  have  revealed  in  one  small 
part  of  this  "Creed"  the  basic  disease  in  almost 
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all  present-day  labor-management  relations. 
And  that  is  the  colossal  arrogance  of  either  one 
side  or  the  other,  management  or  labor,  to  pre- 
sume that  its  side  has  a  monopoly  on  honesty, 
depending  on  the  natural  bias  of  the  group. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  third  paragraph 
implies  that  management  must  be  completely 
honest  to  merit  the  personnel  man's  continued 
association  with  it,  while  the  fourth  paragraph 
implies  that  the  employees  (labor)  are  only  "'by 
and  large"  .  .  ."men  and  women  of  good 
will.  .  .  ." 

Drop  the  "by  and  large"  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  or,  more  realistically,  add  the  "by 
and  large"  before  the  words  "the  management" 
in  the  third  paragraph,  and  your  "A  Personnel 
Man's  Creed"  reads  pretty  well  without  further 
modification. 

I'm  sure  Mr.  Geshner  was  not  deliber- 
ately misinterpreting  our  meaning  in  the 
paragraphs  referred  to.  The  point  in  my 
mind  was  that  "the  management"  of  a 
particular  company  is  a  comparatively  small 
group,  and  it  is  up  to  the  individual  person- 
nel director  whether  he  remains  associated 
with  it,  which  he  presumably  would  not 
wish  to  do  if  he  thought  it  was  dishonest.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  group  of  employees  is 
much  larger  and  less  "hand  picked,"  but 
also  well  motivated  "by  and  large" :  in  any 
large  group  you  are  apt  to  find  some  people 
who  have  curious  or  disrupting  or  hostile 
notions — and  there  is  little  the  personnel 
man  can  do  about  it.  I  assure  Mr.  Geshner 
that  there  was  no  intent  whatever  to  imply 
that  either  side  has  a  monopoly  on  honesty 
and  good  will. 

Harrison  Terrell 

"Since  I  first  began  receiving  your  publi- 
cation I  have  etijoyed  reading  every  issue, 
and  have  found  more  useful  information 
within  its  covers  than  in  any  other  single 
publication.  My  congratulations  to  you,  and 
be  assured  that  my  plans  include  permanent 
subscription  to  The  Personnel  Journal." 

Thanks  to  this 
Canadian  subscriber 
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Organization  and  Management 
In  Industry  and  Business 

-4th  Edition 

William  B.  Cornell 
Revised  by  Huxley  Madeheim 

Ready  March  14.  A  complete  guide  to  funda- 
mental principles  and  successful  practices  in 
organizing,  managing,  and  operating  a  business 
or  industrial  enterprise  under  today's  complex 
conditions.  Book  fully  describes  the  general 
operation  of  a  business,  the  working  of  each  de- 
partment, and  all  the  vital  functions  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  of  products.  Discus- 
sions follow  the  departmental  setup  of  the 
industrial  plant  and  embrace  latest  applica- 
tions of  linearprogramming,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, office  management,  marketing,  and 
finance.    12$   ills.,    tables;   590   pp.  S6.50 

Motion  Economy  and  Work 
Measurement— 2nd  Edition 

Robert  Lee  Morrow 

This  practical,  up-to-date  key  analyzes  work 
sampling  techniques  and  their  application  to 
work  simplification,  setting  of  time  standards, 
and  control  of  manufacturing  operations. 
Covers  fatigue  measurement,  standard  data, 
training  of  time  study  men,  micromotion 
studies.  Examples  drawn  from  both  office  and 
factory.  "...  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
field."  Advanced  Management.  £78  ills.,  tables; 
468  pp.  $7.50 

Job  Evaluation  Methods 

Charles  Walter  Lytle 

Invaluable  guidance  with  detailed  analysis  of 
modern  techniques.  Each  chapter — confined  to 
a  single  functional  step — investigates  and  com- 
pares various  devices  and  methods.  Covers 
application  of  job  evaluation  to  supervisory, 
technical,  high-level  executive  positions;  con- 
tains material  on  workable  rate  structures, 
wage  incentive  methods,  merit  rating,  etc. 
".  .  .  o  classic  in  its  field."  Industrial  Bulletin. 
2nd  Ed.  178  ills.,  607  pp.  S7.50 
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Parkinson's  Law  and  Other  Studies  in 
Administration.  By  C.  Northcote 
Parkinson,  Raffles  professor  of  history. 
University  of  Malaya.  Illustrated  by  Robert 
C.  Osborn.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  1957.  $3.00. 

New  discovery;  humor  and  satire  can 
now  be  expressed  in  mathematical  formu- 
las! Parkinson  s  Law  proves  it,  and  personnel 
men  with  a  bent  for  math  will  enjoy  this 
devastating  book  even  more  than  the  rest 
of  us.  Parkinson's  law  states  "that  in  any 
public  administrative  department  not  actu- 
ally at  war,  the  staff  increase  may  be 
expected       to       follow       this       formula: 

X  =  k  is  the  number  of  staff  seeking 

n 

promotion  through  the  appointment  ot 
subordinates;  /  represents  the  difference 
between  the  ages  of  appointment  and  retire- 
ment; m  is  the  number  of  man-hours  de- 
voted to  answering  minutes  within  the 
department;  and  n  is  the  number  of  effective 
units  being  administered,  x  will  be  the 
number  of  new  staff  required  each  year. 
Mathematicians  will  realize,  of  course,  that 
to  find  the  percentage  increase  they  must 
multiply  X  by  100  and  divide  by  the  total 

,  ,  .  u      10°  (2-^""  +  0 

01  the  previous  year,  thus  ■ = 

y  n 

%  where  r  represents  the  total  original  staff. 

This   figure   will   invariably   prove   to    be 

between  5.17  per  cent  and  6.56  per  cent, 

irrespective  of  any  variation  in  the  amount 

of  work  (if  any)  to  be  done." 

Now,    isn't    that    useful    information 

for  personnel  people?  Think  of  the  time, 

headaches,  and  work  that  can  be  saved  by 

the  use  of  this  simple  formula.  Parkinson 

offers  equally  sage  advice  on  the  annual 

general   meeting,    the   point   of  vanishing 

interest  (the  disbursal  of  very  large  sums 


takes  almost  no  time  at  all  in  a  meeting, 
but  it  takes  hours  of  discussion  to  decide 
how  much  money  should  be  spent  for  the 
refreshments  consumed  at  the  meeting), 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  cocktail  parties, 
a  formula  for  success,  and  the  age  of  retire- 
ment. The  pension  point,  according  to 
Parkinson  should  be  fixed  by  an  elaborate, 
but  highly  practical  scale,  which  personnel 
men  will  do  well  to  study  closely.  He  also 
makes  valuable  suggestions  about  how  to 
get  people  to  retire. 

The  book  is  reminiscent  of  Stephen 
Potter,  agrees  in  many  ways  with  William 
Whyte  Jr.,  is  thoroughly  amusing,  largely 
because  it  is  perfectly  accurate. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 

Effective  Industrial  Managment.  By 
James  L.  Lundy.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1957.  588  pages.  $6.90. 

This  is  a  textbook  intended  to  give  the 
student  "an  introductory  survey  in  manage- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  for  more  specialized 
courses."  As  such,  it  covers  many  subjects 
with  which  personnel  managers  are  not 
especially  concerned,  but  also  a  number 
with  which  they  are.  Among  the  latter  are 
Work  measurement.  Safety  engineering, 
Employee  compensation.  Job  evaluation 
and  merit  rating.  Wage  payment  plans.  The 
acquisition  of  manpower.  Manpower  de- 
velopment, and  two  chapters  on  Collective 
bargaining.  The  treatment  is  stolidly 
factual,  with  few  references  to  specific 
working  situations.  Covering  so  much 
territory  in  32.  chapters,  the  subjects  are 
necessarily  given  a  quite  sketchy  going 
over.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  short 
bibliography  and  a  set  of  review  questions. 
The  book  should  be  useful  to  a  personnel 
man  who,  for  his  own  development,  feels 
the  need  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
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problems  and  procedures  of  general  manage- 
ment. 

H.  M.  T. 

A  Public  Relations  Bibliography.  By 
Scott  M.  Cutlip.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  Madison,  1957.  313  pages. 
$5.00. 

Since  employees  are  one  of  industry's 
"publics,"  this  book  lists  many  books, 
magazine  articles,  films  and  other  materials 
of  interest  to  personnel  people.  There  are 
3484  numbered  references,  plus  the  ii-page 


"Guide  to  Selected  Films"  which  includes 
tvvo  pages  of  films  dealing  with  employee 
and  human  relations.  Many  references  to 
internal  as  well  as  external  communications 
are  to  be  found.  The  "tedious,  time-con- 
suming project"  limped  along  for  some 
years  before  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  took  hold  of  it  as  a  sponsor  and 
helped  push  it  through.  The  bulk  of  the 
material  referred  to  was  published  between 
1900  and  1955;  the  author  included  as 
many  1956  items  as  he  "had  time  for." 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Third  Great  Revolution  of  Mankind.  By 
Charles  Frankel,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia  University,  in  the  February  9  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  some  two  pages  of  small 
print.  The  first  revolution  came  "when  man  the 
hunter  became  man  the  farmer.  The  second  came 
with  the  machine.  Now  the  satellite  symbolizes 
a  new  "age  of  acceleration."  "  NIr.  Frankel 
gives  new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  current 
developments  and  the  changes  in  life  and  think- 
ing that  will  be  required  as  we  adjust  to,  among 
other  things,  automation.  His  final  paragraph: 
"But  if  Utopia  is  not  around  the  corner,  neither 
is  it  inevitable  that  our  powers  are  unequal  to 
the  problems  that  are  appearing  .  .  .  Man  is 
now  making  his  own  stars  and  setting  his  own 
impress  on  the  solar  system  .  .  .  The  scientific 
imagination  of  the  twentieth  century  has  shown 
remarkable  flexibility  and  daring.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  our  social 
imagination  cannot  show  some  of  the  same 
qualities,  or  why  it  cannot  escape,  as  modern 
science  has,  from  the  backyard  of  its  common- 
places and  dogmas.  If  it  did,  its  achievements 
could  be  even  greater  than  the  shooting  of  satel- 
lites into  the  sky." 


Whatever  Became  of  Merit  Rating?  An 
unidentified  "leading  industrial  relations  execu- 
tive" in  the  January-February  issue  of  AMA's 
Personnel  tells  why  merit  rating  has  lost  much 
ground.  It  is  disliked  by  many  unions,  employees 
and  managements.  The  author  then  gives  his 
idea  of  how  merit  rating  can  be  made  acceptable 
and  workable.  An  ii-page  article.  In  the  same 


issue:  "Setting  Salary  Standards  for  Executive 
Jobs",  10  pages  by  Edward  N.  Hay.  The  Guide 
Chart-Profile  Method  is  described,  and  three 
figures  show  how  Guide  Charts  are  used  to 
evaluate  three  elements  of  every  executive  job — 
Know-How,  Problem-Solving,  and  Account- 
ability. Reprints  are  available  from  Edward  N. 
Hay  &  Associates,  Inc.,  12.1  S.  Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 7,  Pa. 


What  to  do  When  the  Strikers  Come.  By 
Roger  Holmes,  editor  and  publisher,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Industrial  Editor,  3  pages. 
Article  tells  what  several  struck  companies  have 
done  through  their  employee  papers  and  other 
mediums.  A  strike  leader  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  a  special  strike  issue  of  the  "Kohler  of 
Kohler  News" — ^an  issue  which  has  now  reached 
a  circulation  1,150,000 — ^was  "the  worst  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  CIO."  The  article 
concludes  with  the  thought  that  the  time  to 
communicate  to  employees  is  before  they  become 
strikers. 


How  Does  the  Big  Boss  Size  Me  Up?  By  B.  G. 
Stern,  a  staff  writer,  in  the  Januar}'  number  of 
Supervision;  2.  pages.  The  article  is  adapted  from 
a  handbook  called  "The  Complete  Employee" 
compiled  by  Robert  Winthrop  Adams  out  of 
"many  years  of  study  and  observation  in  the 
field  of  employee  relations."  Many  things  the 
big  boss  looks  for  in  his  supervisors  arc  listed 
under  the  headings  of  Mental  capacity.  Work 
habits  and  attitudes.  Stability  and  Gct-along- 
ability. 


Personnel  Research 


Patterns  of  Job  Requirements.  By  Ernest 
J.  McCormick,  Purdue  University,  Robert 
H.  Finn,  Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Atlanta, 
and  Charles  D.  Scheips,  New  York.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  6, 
December  1957,  358-364. 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
A  sample  of  4000  representative  jobs  from 
the  Dictiotiary  of  Occupational  Titles  was 
selected  for  analysis.  Forty-four  specific 
variables  which  were  grouped  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  major  classes  were  considered: 

I.  Training  time  4.  Temperaments 

■L.  Aptitudes  5.  Interests 

3.  Physical  6.  Working 

capacities  conditions. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  variables 
was  that  they  were  worker  oriented  rather 
than  job  oriented.  Each  of  the  4000  jobs  was 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  44  variables  and  the 
results  were  coded  on  IBM  cards.  In  other 
words,  each  card  gave  the  job  requirement 
for  that  job. 

Correlations  were  computed  to  give 
an  intercorrelation  matrix  which  then  made 
possible  a  factor  analysis.  The  seven  factors 
which  emerged  were  as  follows : 

"i.  Mental  and  Educational  Development 
vs.  Adaptability  to  Routine 
■L.  Adaptability  to  Precision  Operations 

3.  Body  agility 

4.  Artistic  Ability  and  Esthetic  Apprecia- 

tion 

5.  Manual  Art  Ability 

6.  Personal  Contact  Ability  vs.  Adapta- 

bility to  Routine 

7.  Heavy  Manual  Work  vs.  Clerical  Abil- 

ity." 

These  factors  are  described  in  some  detail 
with  examples  of  a  job  in  each  factor  score 
level  (high  and  low). 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

The  seven  factor  scores  for  each  job 
were  punched  on  IBM  cards.  This  made  it 
possible  to  sort  the  cards  into  all  possible 
permutations  of  score  levels  on  all  factors. 
A  total  of  191  unique  patterns  would  be 
possible,  but  actually  the  jobs  fell  into  only 
115  of  the  patterns.  478  jobs  fell  into  one 
pattern,  and  ix  patterns  accounted  for  60% 
of  the  jobs.  In  other  words  there  was  a 
strong  concentration  of  jobs  in  a  limited 
number  of  the  different  possible  patterns. 
This  would  seem  to  have  important  impli- 
cations in  placement  and  vocational  guid- 
ance work.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  concentration  is  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  different  jobs  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  number  of  people 
on  the  jobs. 

Effects  of  High  Intensity  Noise  on 
Retention.  By  Howard  G.  Miller,  North 
Carolina  State  College.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  6,  December  1957, 

370-372.. 

The  experiment  described  here  was 
planned  to  learn  more  about  the  effects  of 
a  noise  of  high  intensity,  like  that  of  a  jet 
plane,  on  the  recall  of  previously  learned 
material.  It  was  thought  that  the  high 
intensity  noise  might  interfere  more  with 
material  learned  through  auditory  rather 
than  visual  stimulation. 

The  subjects  were  48  male  college 
sophomores  in  Air  ROTC  classes.  Three 
learning  tasks  were  used:  (a)  a  list  of  15 
short  words;  (b)  a  list  of  15  statements  of 
information;  and  (c)  a  series  of  dial  settings. 
Several  comparable  forms  of  each  type  of 
material  were  prepared  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  training  could  be  either 
auditory  or  visual.  After  the  subjects  had 
learned  the  material  there  was  a  retention 
period  of  30  minutes  during  which   they 
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looked  at  sound  motion  pictures.  The  high 
intensity  noise  was  produced  during  the 
recall  period.  There  were  four  different 
experimental  conditions  as  follows: 


Training  period 

Tist 

Auditory 

Sound 

Visual 

Sound 

Auditory 

Quiet 

Visual 

Quiet 

The  scores  for  these  four  conditions 
were  compared,  but  none  of  the  differences 
was  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 
The  noise  did  not  interfere  with  the  recall  of 
material    learned    by    means    of   auditory 


stimulation  to  any  greater  extent  than  with 
the  recall  of  material  learned  by  visual 
methods. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  describe 
their  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  intense 
noise  on  their  ability  to  recall.  They  re- 
ported some  initial  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance but  that  they  soon  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  noise. 

This  may  seem  like  a  trivial  problem 
for  investigation,  but  the  author  points  out 
its  implications  in  military  aviation  and 
there  may  also  be  implications  in  certain 
industrial  situations. 


About  the  Authors 
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Gleatiiugs  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
Meeting  with  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Appleton  Personnel  Association, 
of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  heard  Charles 
Winegarner  speak  on  brainstorming  as  a 
supervisory  technique  at  the  Januar}^  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Winegarner  is  a  circuit  teacher 
working  out  of  Madison  and  employed  by 
the  Appleton  Vocational  School  for  super- 
sory  personnel  training.  He  has  had  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  supervisory  training 
in  trades  and  industry  as  well  as  distribu- 
tive education.  Besides  being  a  teacher,  he 
is  presently  owner  and  manager  of  the  Sure 
Clear  Chemical  Company,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


The  Cleveland  Personnel  Associa- 
tion is  considering  the  following  topics  at 
programs  in  1958:  The  latest  developments 
on  the  "right  to  work;"  Some  philosophy 
and  practices  in  "aid  to  education;"  First 
quarter  indications  on  wage  negotiations; 
and  OSES  and  USES  service  in  the  profes- 
sional field.  A  helpful  note  in  the  Associa- 
tion publication.  Strictly  Personnel,  for 
January  informs  readers  that  if  they  are 
still  doing  college  recruiting  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  general  picture,  some  of  the 
larger  companies  quizzed  by  the  Association 
report  that  i)  schedules  are  bigger  and 
more  men  are  signing  up  for  interviews; 
z)  the  students  on  the  low  end  of  the 
academic  scale  are  finding  job  offers  harder 
to  come  by;  3)  the  upper  part  of  the  class 
gets  nearly  as  many  offers  as  ever;  and  most 
companies  have  cut  down  their  require- 
ments one  way  or  another. 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  has  published  an  amusing 
game  in  the  January-February  NPR/4  News. 
I  can't  find  any  credit  line  on  it  so  maybe  the 
editor  thought  it  up  himself.  Anyway,  it's 


good  fun.  It's  called  "Detour,  the  executive 
skill  game,"  and  is  described  as  the  exciting 
new  way  to  practice  and  analyze  the  skills 
necessary  for  advancement  in  management. 
A  few  pleasant  and  profitable  minutes  spent 
with  this  game  will  enable  the  aspiring 
executive  to  test  his  ability  to  get  ahead 
in  business  today.  The  directions  state 
that  any  number  can  play,  but  that  for  the 
most  realistic  results  loaded  dice  should 
be  used.  Marked  blocks  on  the  parcheesi- 
type  board  indicate  the  pitfalls  into  which 
the  ambitious  executive  can  fall,  as  well 
as  small  successes  he  may  achieve. 

For  instance:  your  letter  to  the  editor 
appears  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal — advance 
3  miles.  You  are  overheard  making  a  long 
distance  call  to  London — advance  4  miles. 
You  are  asked  to  coordinate  something — 
advance  seven  miles.  You  cannot  avoid 
taking  the  minutes  of  a  meeting — detour. 
Your  attache  case  disgorges  chicken  salad 
sandwiches  in  the  elevator — detour.  You 
beat  your  boss  in  golf — detour.  You  are  in- 
vited to  lecture  to  a  business  course — ad- 
vance 5  miles.  You  develop  an  ulcer — ad- 
vance 3  miles.  You  admit  to  never  having 
gone  abroad  on  a  business  trip — detour.  You 
address  the  chairman  of  the  board  by  the 
wrong  name — detour.  At  the  end  of  the 
trail  are  a  yacht,  champagne,  and  plenty  of 
money.  Anyone  want  to  play?  Better  yet, 
make  up  your  own  obstacle  race. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  reports  on  a  successful 
study  group  in  the  January  Bulletin.  Bob 
Crooks,  president  of  the  Association  led  off 
at  the  first  session  with  a  discussion  of  the 
organization,  function  and  responsibilities 
of  the  personnel  department,  as  well  as  its 
relationships  with  other  departments  and 
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the  organization  as  a  whole.  A  two-fold 
goal  of  personnel  administration  was  delin- 
eated: the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
mutually  satisfying  relationships  among 
the  members  of  the  organization;  considera- 
tion of  and  assistance  in  the  self-develop- 
ment of  each  individual  on  the  payroll. 

With  shrinking  profit  margins,  more 
and  more  companies  are  becoming  economy- 
minded.  This  is  serving  to  augment  the 
importance  of  the  personnel  administrator's 
job,  as  pointed  out  by  Bob  Moore,  the 
group's  discussion  leader  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Individuals  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  personnel  function  are  being  called 
upon  more  and  more  to  assist  management 
in  reducing  costs,  increasing  productivity, 
and  the  better  use  of  manpower.  Since  this 
is  so,  the  initial  selection  of  the  individual 
personnel  department  staff  members  be- 
comes increasingly  important. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  the  per- 
sonnel function  is  a  management  function, 
Pete  Pond,  the  next  discussion  leader, 
described  the  management  development 
program  in  his  own  company.  Its  emphasis 
rests  on  self-development  with  assistance 
rendered  through  a  performance  appraisal 
program. 

A  survey  of  the  study  group  showed 
that  most  members  felt  a  change  in  the  or- 
ganizational climate  of  their  companies 
would  contribute  most  to  their  own  de- 
velopment. A  change  in  relationships  with 
the  boss  would  also  be  helpful,  as  would 
the  opportunity  to  rotate  to  other  activi- 
ties either  within  or  outside  the  personnel 
department.  Opportunity  for  further  formal 
education  was  also  ranked  high,  although 
the  value  of  in-plant  education  was  con- 
sidered practically  negligible  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  group. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  appraisal 
of  the  personnel  staff  members,  it  was  agreed 
that  standards  of  performance  must  be  set 
before  an  appraisal  can  be  made.  As  out- 
lined by  Drew  BrinckerhofF,  the  discussion 
leader   at   the   final   meeting,   appraisal   is 


characteristically  made  of  the  individual's 
personal  attributes,  of  his  performance  and 
of  his  potential.  Where  appraisal  programs 
exist  they  usually  have  one  of  two  pur- 
poses: to  determine  justification  for  wage 
or  salary  increases;  to  determine  areas  for 
the  individual's  development.  The  thought 
was  advanced  that  performance  appraisals 
should  be  based  on  measurable  achieve- 
ments of  the  individual  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity.  Predetermining  the  standards 
to  be  met  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
such  a  program,  but  they  can  be  developed 
empirically  and  will,  in  great  measure,  be 
determined  by  the  basic  purpose  of  the  job. 


The  Westchester  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association,  of  Westchester,  New 
York,  is  composed  of  key  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  executives  employed 
by  firms  having  plants  or  offices  in  West- 
chester County.  It  is  a  professional  asso- 
ciation, dedicated  to  promoting  the  profes- 
sion and  serving  as  a  medium  for  exchange 
of  management  information  and  personnel 
thinking.  The  current  officers  are  H.  T. 
Creedon,  president  (New  York  Telephone 
Company);  W.  R.  Lapchick,  vice  presi- 
dent, (Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company);  B. 
J.  McDonald,  secretary  (Hudson  Wire  Com- 
pany); W.  L.  Carroll,  treasurer  (National 
Bank  of  Westchester).  The  Association  pub- 
lishes a  brief  newsletter  which  reported  in 
the  January  issue  on  a  new  slogan  for  the 
year:  fun,  participation,  gain.  The  president 
points  out,  "We  always  have  fun.  No  one  in 
this  business  lasts  longwithout  either  a  sense 
of  humor  or  a  rhinoceros  hide.  The  second 
part  of  the  slogan  is  the  part  that  many 
might  not  understand.  Participation,  the 
act  of  taking  part — sharing  with  others — 
is  probably  the  most  important.  Those  who 
participate  have  fun  and  also  gain.  No  one 
gets  anything  out  of  the  Association  unless 
he  puts  something  in." 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  had 
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Robert  J.  Cannon,  president  of  Cannon 
Electric  Company,  as  a  recent  speaker. 
Cannon  said  it  is  essential  that  industrial 
relations  executives  have  a  voice  in  the 
practices  of  their  firms.  However,  indus- 
trial relations  people  should  always  keep 
in  mind,  while  carrying  out  their  practices, 
the  question,  Does  it  contribute  to  the 
overall  profit? 

"There  is  no  romance  to  general  man- 
agement's goal  to  attain  profit,"  said 
Cannon,  who  emphasized  that  the  indus- 


trial relations  executive  is  a  protector  and 
provider  of  a  good  chunk  of  corporate 
profit.  Frankness,  realism,  honesty,  are  the 
three  tools  best  employed  by  industrial  rela- 
tions executives  in  their  particular  area  of 
a  firm's  functions.  He  concluded  with  the 
suggestion  that  greater  success  can  be 
achieved  by  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions people  if  "they  would  think,  talk  and 
act  more  like  businessmen  charged  with  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
company." 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Creative  Thinking  in  Management 
— Challenge  for  '58,  was  the  theme  of  the 
17th  annual  Northern  Ohio  Personnel  and 
Executive  Conference  held  January  30-31  in 
Cleveland.  In  an  all-out  attack  on  com- 
placency in  personnel  administration, 
speakers  convinced  the  conference  of  the 
inadequacy  of  many  current  personnel  pro- 
grams and  then  helped  direct  thinking 
toward  better  policies.  Frank  M.  Ricciardi, 
vice  president,  American  Management  As- 
sociation, spoke  on  Executive  Decision 
Making.  H.  J.  Rand,  president.  Rand  De- 
velopment Corporation,  crystal-gazed  the 
next  five  decades  of  scientific  developments 
and  discussed  their  implications.  James  D. 
Worthy,  vice  president,  industrial  rela- 
tions. Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  spoke 
on  a  code  for  corporate  citizens.  A  two-man 
panel  on  management  development  was 
moderated  by  Dr.  Erwin  K.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent, Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Corporation. 

The  deficiencies  of  our  communications 
programs  were  demonstrated  by  Alex 
Baveles,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  when 
he  asked  and  answered,  "What  Gets  Com- 
municated?" Governor  C.  William  O'Neill 
described  "Ohio  Tomorrow"  at  the  dinner 
meeting.  "Magnificent  Adventure"  was  the 
title  of  a  speech  by  Ken  Yost,  director  of 
industrial  education,  National  Metal  Trades 
Association.  A  panel  under  the  leadership  of 


Fred  Sharp,  vice  president,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  conducted  a  practical 
brainstorming  demonstration  on  creative 
thinking.  "Humor-catalyst  for  Creative 
Thinking"  was  prescribed  by  Reverend 
Lawrence  H.  Hall,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  of  East  Cleveland.  Dr. 
William  Gomberg,  professor  at  Washing- 
ton University,  and  attorney  Frank  C. 
Heath  of  Jones,  Day,  Cockley  and  Reavis, 
.  caucused  on  personnel  ideology,  challenging 
the  merits  of  current  labor  relations  pro- 
grams, as  a  climax  for  the  conference. 


The  House  Magazine  Institute  held 
its  igs8  Editorial  Workshop  January  15,  in 
New  York.  The  keynote  address  was  given 
by  William  Dobson,  vice  president  of 
Savage-Lewis  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Among 
the  working  sessions  were  discussions  of 
how  to  plan  and  stick  with  a  publication 
budget,  led  by  Harry  O'Gara,  Shell  Oil 
Company,  and  making  technical  language 
more  understandable,  led  by  Elmer  Tanger- 
man,  product  engineering,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company.  Robert  Richelson, 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  spoke  on 
communicating  with  supervisory  manage- 
ment. Publication  planning  is  not  a  one- 
issue-at-a-time  job,  according  to  the  report 
by  Merrick  Jacobson  of  Steelways.  Eugene 
Ettenberg  of  the  Gallery  Press,  told  how  to 
develop  ideas  for  better  artwork.   Alfred 
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Dickman  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
talked  about  headlines  and  type.  At  the 
luncheon  Meyer  Berger  of  the  New  York 
Times  spoke  on  handling  the  human  interest 
story. 

J.  K.  Fogleman,  graphic  director  for 
aba,  explained  how  to  put  more  spark  into 
layout.  Dave  Zingg  of  Look  told  of  pictures 
that  really  communicate.  How  to  stimulate 
readers  to  read  was  the  topic  chosen  by  Sim 
KoUiner  of  McGraw-Hill.  Developing 
safety  content  for  house  organs  was  dis- 
cussed by  Herbert  J.  Stack,  consultant  Esso 
Safety  Foundation.  Saying  more  with 
bulletin  boards  was  Melva  Krogh's  (Bor- 
den Company)  subject.  Jack  Lee  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton  said  the  employee  asks  of 
economic  information,  what's  in  it  for  me? 
Leavitt  White  of  Better  Living  showed  how 
the  dollars  and  sense  of  communications  pay 
off.  Several  other  experts  were  also  avail- 
able for  consultation  at  the  conference. 


Wage-Price  Squeeze,  fantastic  union 
demands  leading  to  renewed  inflation,  cut- 
throat rivalry  and  conflict  in  the  AFL-CIO, 
a  weakening  economic  climate,  all  add  up 
to  a  rough,  tough  year  in  labor  relations 
for  1958,  according  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  More  than  100 
industrial  leaders  from  38  states  convened  to 
consider  these  and  other  problems  at  the 
}oth  NAM  Institute  on  Industrial  Relations, 
held  in  Hollywood,  Florida,  March  10-14. 


Constructive  solutions  were  sought  for  deal- 
ing effectively  with  union  pressures  at  the 
bargaining  table,  for  putting  the  brakes  on 
labor  costs,  for  giving  employees  greater 
job  satisfaction,  for  improving  managerial 
performance,  for  increasing  efficiency 
through  free-flowing  communications,  and 
for  analyzing  developments  in  employee 
benefits  and  pensions. 


The  Division  of  General  Education 
OF  New  York  University  offers  courses  of 
interest  to  industrial  editors  in  the  spring 
term.  Complete  information  is  available 
from  the  Division,  Washington  Square,  New 
York.  A  course  on  company  publication 
layout  consists  of  do-it-yourself  workshop 
sessions  alternating  with  lecture-presenta- 
tions. All  sessions  are  fully  illustrated 
with  color  slides,  felt-board  presentations 
and  exhibits.  The  instructor  is  Abril  La- 
marque,  of  the  division  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  University,  art  director  and 
designer,  consulting  art  director  to  several 
publications,  and  consultant  on  editorial, 
packaging,  advertising  art  and  design.  Sub- 
ject matter  of  the  course  includes  various 
types  of  editorial  layout;  specific  layout 
problems  of  the  company  publication;  the 
display  layout;  the  picture  layout;  typog- 
raphy, display  type;  photography  and  art; 
and  the  complete  layout  evaluation  of  one 
major  company  publication. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Public's  Concern  With  Union- 
Management  Developments  is  Mounting 
Daily,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  pointed  out  in  announcing 
the  publication  of  a  commentary  on  union 
activities  and  their  impact  on  individuals 
and  the  economy.  "Can  Labor  Clean  Its 
Own  House?",  a  speech  by  Sylvester  Petro, 
professor  of  law  at  New  York  University, 
opens  the  compilation  which  includes  case 
histories  of  how  workers  have  been  injured 


and  maimed,  company  property  damaged 
and  destroyed,  and  community  life  disrupted 
by  labor  violence. 

Other  subjects  discussed  are  "The 
Right  to  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Coogan,  S.J.,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Detroit; 
"Is  the  Public  Protected  by  Present  Labor 
Laws?"  by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of 
Nebraska;  "The  Growing  Shadow  of  Labor 
in  Public  Affairs,"  by  Cola  G.  Parker,  for- 
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mer  president  of  the  NAM  and  director, 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation;  "The  Wash- 
ington Scene,"  by  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  NAM's  govern- 
ment relations  division. 

The  36-page  booklet  also  includes  a  re- 
port on  an  NAM  symposium  on  "Individual 
Rights  or  Organized  Wrongs,"  in  which 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
tell  how  compulsory  unionism  endangers 
the  well-being  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies. Entitled  "Spotlight  on  Union  Ac- 
tivities— Their  Impact  on  Individuals,  the 
Economy  and  the  Public,"  the  booklet  also 
contains  NAM's  7-point  program  for  cor- 
recting what  the  association  describes  as 
"the  monopolistic  and  uncontrolled  power 
of  labor  unions."  Copies  are  available  at  50 
cents  each  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Division,  NAM,  -l  East  48th  Street,  New 
York  7,  New  York. 


Know  the  Ropes  is  the  title  of  an  at- 
tractive, pocket-size,  thirty-two  page  book- 
let published  for  its  employees  by  Southern 
States  Cooperative.  The  company  covers 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  and  eastern  Tennessee, 
where  it  operates  more  than  a  score  of 
wholesale  facilities  to  furnish  farm  produc- 
tion supplies  for  distribution  to  farm  pa- 
trons in  over  700  communities. 

The  booklet  uses  a  second  color  to  em- 
phasize headings,  and  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs.  The  director 
of  personnel  and  the  general  manager,  both 
highly  photogenic  and  personable  gentle- 
men, have  written  introductory  messages 
for  the  front  of  the  book,  accompanied  by 
their  pictures  and  signatures.  The  publica- 
tion describes  in  some  detail  employee 
benefits,  the  company  itself,  employee 
responsibilities,  employee  salaries.  The 
editors  have  done  a  good  job  of  describing 
the  complex  organization  and  operations  of 
the  company,  and  knitting  together  the  em- 
ployees. W.  G.  Rennolds,  Jr.,  is  director  of 
personnel  of  the  company  in  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Human  Approach  to  Personnel 
Management  is  discussed  in  scholarly 
terms  by  Dr.  M.  Vasudeva  Moorthy  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Indian  Journal  of 
Social  Work,  a  periodical  published  by  the 
Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Chembur, 
Bombay  38,  India.  Dr.  Moorthy  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Institute.  The  article  is  com- 
prehensive, beginning  with  a  definition  of 
personnel  management.  Some  of  Moorthy's 
comparisons  are  of  special  interest.  He 
points  out,  for  instance,  that  in  countries 
like  America,  job  systems  and  wage  assess- 
ments are  more  satisfactory  than  in  India. 
Further,  we  in  America,  he  says,  have 
better  employment  opportunities  and  social 
security  schemes  make  the  life  of  employees 
less  wretched.  Our  situation  in  America  in- 
vests the  program  of  training  personnel  in 
human  relations  with  great  significance.  In 
India  jobs  and  wage  assessments  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  Employment  opportunities 
are  nearly  nil.  Only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  social  security.  Workers  are  illiter- 
ate. Under  the  stress  of  these  circumstances, 
he  says,  training  in  human  relations  will 
lack  the  color  of  reality. 

Moorthy  concludes  by  saying  that  re- 
cent studies  (made  in  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  India)  have  proved 
that  an  industry  is  a  social  system,  has 
intimate  relations  with  society,  that 
workers  are  human  beings  with  legitimate 
ambitions,  that  they  respond  admirably  to 
good  treatment,  that  production  will  be  in- 
creased by  improving  human  relations,  and 
that  harmonious  human  personalities  can 
be  developed  through  job  situations.  Scien- 
tific management  today  is  human  manage- 
ment. It  is  an  important  social  science.  It 
teaches  that  industry  succeeds  to  the  extent 
to  which  employees  co-operate  in  sharing  in 
the  process  of  production,  and  in  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Workers  are  no 
longer  servants  or  slaves.  They  are  partners 
in  a  productive  endeavor.  The  science  of 
management  teaches  the  art  of  securing  co- 
operation for  the  best  good  of  all. 
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Toward  the  Liberally  Educated 
Executive  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  pub- 
lished by  The  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 
zoo  Bloomingdale  Road,  White  Plains,  New 
York.  This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
three.  The  second  will  be  an  account  of  pro- 
grams actually  being  offered,  the  third  an 
analytical  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  to  discuss  liberal  education  for 
executives,  held  at  Gould  House,  Ardsley- 
on-the  Hudson,  New  York,  October  11-15, 

1957- 

C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  the  Fund 

for  Adult  Education,  says  that  the  first 
book  is  designed  to  illustrate  three  proposi- 
tions. First,  that  the  tasks  executives  have 
begun  to  face  today  and  will  inescapably 
confront  tomorrow,  arising  out  of  the 
economic  and  social  roles  of  corporations 
in  American  life,  are  of  a  magnitude  that 
cannot  even  be  properly  grasped,  let  alone 
successfully  dealt  with,  except  by  men  with 
"big"  minds.  Second,  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion, the  best  way  to  cultivate  the  requisite 
bigness  of  mind  is  through  liberal  studies. 
And  finally,  since  the  needs  of  men  for 
understanding  and  insight  are  never  -wholly 
met,  liberal  education  should  be  continuous 
throughout  life.  The  contributors  include 
Gilbert  W.  Chapman,  president,  The  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company;  Wil- 
fred D.  Gillen,  president.  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania;  Frank  W. 
Abrams,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey;  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  distinguished  Harvard  philoso- 
pher; Frederic  E.  Pamp,  Jr.,  American  Man- 
agement   Association;    Peter    F.    Drucker, 


Graduate  School  of  Business,  New  York 
University;  John  Ciardi,  poetry  editor.  The 
Saturday  Review;  J.  Roby  Kidd,  director, 
Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education; 
and  Clarence  B.  Randall,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Inland  Steel  Company. 

The  study  of  language  is  emphasized. 
Pamp,  in  his  article  on  "Liberal  Arts  as 
Training  for  Executives",  says  language  is 
not  only  a  tool;  it  is  the  person  himself.  He 
makes  his  language,  but  his  language  also 
makes  him.  Any  study  of  language  that 
stops  with  "techniques  of  communica- 
tions," that  sees  the  relationship  as  one- 
directional,  is  stunting  the  student's  growth 
as  an  individual.  Thus  the  study  of  litera- 
ture as  communication  only,  and  not  also  as 
experience,  is  short-changing  the  student. 
Study  of  literature  for  its  own  sake  is  an 
activity  which  widens  and  deepens  the 
personality. 

Peter  Drucker  says  that,  of  the  com- 
mon college  courses  being  taught  today,  the 
ones  most  nearly  "vocational",  as  prepara- 
tion for  management,  are  the  writing  of 
poetry  and  of  short  stories.  For  these  two 
courses  teach  a  man  how  to  express  him- 
self, teach  him  words  and  their  meaning 
and  above  all,  give  him  practice  in  writing. 

Ciardi,  in  his  provocative  essay,  "An 
Ulcer,  Gentlemen,  is  an  Unwritten  Poem" 
(the  title  alone  should  get  him  some  sort  of 
award)  says,  there  is  no  poetry  for  the  prac- 
tical man.  ...  let  him  spend  too  much  of 
his  life  at  the  mechanics  of  practicality  and 
either  he  must  become  something  less  than 
a  man,  or  his  very  mechanical  efficiency  will 
become  impaired  by  frustrations. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


A  Publication  for  Distribution  to 
Administrators  and  Supervisors  in  the 
municipal  service  has  been  developed  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  personnel  depart- 
ment. It's  called  "A  Minute,  Please!", 
printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  pastel  colored 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  few  drawings. 


Strictly  speaking,  the  sheet  is  not  an  em- 
ployee magazine,  but  some  of  the  ideas 
used  in  the  publication  would  certainly  be 
of  interest  to  industrial  editors.  The  ma- 
terial is  presented  in  well-set-off  para- 
graphs, easy  to  read,  each  sheet  dealing 
with  a  single  subject,  plus  a  few  quotes 
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and  pointers.  One  number  devoted  three 
pages  to  a  75-question  quiz  enabling  super- 
visors to  rate  themselves.  Another  issue 
talked  about  knowing  your  employee  as  an 
individual,  another  about  working  em- 
ployees out  of  classification.  Foster  B. 
Roser  is  director  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 


A  Recent  Issue  of  Stet,  the  house  maga- 
zine for  house  magazine  editors,  reports  on 
an  interesting  idea  worked  out  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company.  The  company's 
house  organ  editor  knew  that  he  got  his  best 
material  from  personal  visits  to  the  various 
plants,  but  couldn't  manage  to  cover  all  the 
territory.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  all  company 
executives,  asking  for  ideas  for  a  better 
PPG  People,  the  internal  monthly  magazine 
for  employee  families.  About  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  answers  contained  original,  prac- 
tical and  sound  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  all  company  publications.  About 
thirty-five  per  cent  contained  nice  compli- 
ments. About  half  gave  suggestions  which 
were  not  useful,  many  of  them  ideas  which 
had  been  used  in  the  magazines  repeatedly 
before.  One  surprise  result  of  the  survey 
was  a  request  for  extension  of  the  PPG  bul- 
letin board  poster  service  to  the  company's 
130  branch  offices.  The  request  was  granted. 
Norman  L.  Park  is  the  manager  of  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  publications. 


Southern  California  Pacific  Tele- 
phone publishes  a  four-page  newspaper, 
Telemws,  which  is  packed  with  pertinent 
information,  effectively  presented.  There 
are  many  good  photographs  to  illustrate 
the  short,  human  interest  stories  about  em- 
ployees which  spark  the  pages.  Concise  re- 
ports giving  necessary  information  for  em- 
ployees are  sandwiched  in  with  the  lighter 
material  in  a  way  which  should  insure 
reading.  "New  increase  in  State  disability 
and  hospital  benefits  for  ofF-the-job  ill- 
nesses beginning  on  or  after  January  i,  1958 
have  been  announced  by  the  California  De- 


partment of  Employment,"  begins  one 
such  item,  followed  with  details  which  ex- 
plain the  legislation.  A  frank  statement 
describing  the  company's  rate  of  return  on 
average  capital  explains  that  earnings  have 
dropped  to  a  new  three-year  low.  James  S. 
Cantlen,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager, considers  that  the  drop  was  due  to  a 
decrease  in  general  building.  Ed  Johnson  is 
the  editor  of  Telenews,  which  is  published 
from  711  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


An  Article  on  Word  Pruning  ap- 
peared in  the  December  number  of  All-A- 
Board,  published  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  Recreational  Association.  The 
article  is  by  Mary  Ross,  and  appeared 
originally  in  the  Oasis,  employee  publica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  She  reminds  us  that  pompous 
connectives  are  undesirable.  Such  phrases  as 
prior  to,  in  connection  with,  with  respect 
to,  in  the  event  that,  can  usually  be  elim- 
inated. She  advises  against  the  use  of  the 
impersonal  and  indirect  as  well  as  the  more 
cumbersome  word  forms  such  as  effectuate 
for  effect,  utilize  for  use.  When  Miss  Ross 
finishes  a  piece  of  work  she  checks  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reader.  Will  he  agree 
with  me?  What  do  I  want  him  to  know? 
Will  he  get  it?  Have  I  put  first  things  first? 
Will  he  remember  what  I  have  said?  Have 
I  said  anything  unnecessary?  Arthur  A. 
Daitch  is  the  editor  of  the  All  A-Board, 
which  is  published  in  Chicago. 


An  Unusual  Group  of  Photographs 
in  the  January  CIBA  shows  the  company 
Christmas  party  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
five-year-old  son  of  one  of  the  employees. 
The  magazine  is  published  by  the  CIBA 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Company  Inc.,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.  Kathleen  Mallon  is  the  edi- 
tor. The  little  boy's  view  of  the  crowd  wait- 
ing for  a  movie  was  confined  to  the  hems  of 
coats,  a  sea  of  legs,  and  the  tops  of  baby 
bonnets.  The  back  cover  of  the  same  issue 
lists  paid  absences.   Six  different  ones  are 
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illustrated  with  amusing  drawings.  They 
include  illness,  funerals,  military  leave, 
jury  duty,  blood  donors,  and  births.  A  full 
day  off  with  pay  is  given  to  the  father  of  a 
newborn  child  (how  much  time  off  the 
mother  gets  is  not  specified).  He  may  take 
this  day  either  when  he  takes  his  wife  to 
the  hospital  or  on  the  day  he  brings  his 
wife  and  child  home.  I  wonder  if  he  can 
do  the  most  practical  thing  and  take  two 
half-days,  one  half  for  each  procedure?  I 
hope  so. 


Employee  Advancement  is  Keynote 
OF  New  Aetna  Career  Progression  Pro- 
gram, according  to  headlines  in  the  Aetna 
Antenna,  news  publication  of  the  Aetna 
Finance  Company,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri. 
The  purpose  of  the  plan  (the  story  explains) 
is  to  attract  better  qualified  employees 
throughout  the  Aetna  chain  and  to  assure 
regular  promotions  and  guaranteed  salary 
increases.  As  a  foundation  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  personnel  program, 
new  management  and  training  manuals  are 
being  produced  and  distributed  to  all  staffs. 
Much  of  the  groundwork  and  preparation 
of  these  important  tools  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Marcus  A.  Brown,  head  of  the 
company's  legal  and  business  promotion 
departments.  Aetna's  new  personnel  de- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  Robert  E. 
Bohan,  has  been  set  up  to  supervise  and 
administer  all  phases  of  personnel  rela- 
tions. Bohan  was  promoted  to  his  new  post 
following  the  successful  management  of 
several  Aetna  offices. 


Company  Publications  in  1058  A.D. 
are  described  by  Dick  Urffer  in  Byline,  a 
four-page  newsletter  published  monthly  by 
the  Delaware  Valley  Industrial  Editors 
Association.  He  says  that  in  the  Dali 
world  of  2.058,  the  only  problem  facing 
company  management  will  be  the  main- 
tenance of  continuous  communication  with 
employees.  Employees,  he  predicts,  will  be 
entered  on  company  payrolls,   draw  pay- 


checks, but  having  nothing  to  do  but 
struggle  through  vacation  after  vacation.  A 
company  publication  in  1058  educates 
employees:  workers  by  the  millions  will  be 
taking  reading  pills  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  read  so  that  they  can  enjoy  the  'per- 
sonals' on  the  back  pages.  The  house  organ 
will  inform  employees:  all  information 
about  the  mailing  dates  for  paychecks  will 
appear  on  the  front  page.  It  will  build 
esprit  de  corps:  without  it  employees  would 
forget  whom  they  worked  for.  It  will  pro- 
mote good-will  in  the  community:  paper- 
pickers  making  the  round  on  trash  days 
would  starve  to  death  were  it  not  for  the 
tons  of  80  lb.  machine-coated  stock  they 
gather  from  employee-readers.  It  will 
translate  company  policy,  plans  and  pro- 
grams into  simple  language:  the  president 
and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  will 
know  as  much  as  the  employees  about 
what's  going  on.  Urffer  warns  at  the  end  of 
the  article,  which  is  the  concluding  piece 
in  an  entertaining  series — "if  you  learned 
anything,  don't  let  it  worry  you.  One 
hundred  years  from  now  it  won't  make  a  dif 
of  bitterence." 


"You  and  Your  First  Job"  is  the 
title  of  an  eight-page  nicely  printed  bro- 
chure issued  by  the  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  a  joint  effort  of  members  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  high  school  graduate  present 
himself  effectively  in  applying  for  his  first 
job. 


TO   ANYONE  ASSOCIATED  WITH   A 

Company  Publication: 

There  is  now  a  magazine  helping  staffs  of  company 
publications  of  every  description  to  do  their  job  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper.  It  has  been  acclaimed  by  veteran 
editors  as  well  as  novices.  Experts  present  authoritative 
help  on  all  phases  of  grophic  arts,  design,  writing,  pho- 
tography, new  techniques,  printed  communicotions.  Es- 
sential, yet  it  costs  only  $5.00  for  one  year  or  $8.00 
for  two  years. 

We'W  6(7/  you.  SeT\d  your  order  fo  .  .  . 

Industrial  Editor 

P.O.  Bo«  45889  •  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  Coordinator:  Large  commercial  printing  com- 
pany is  seeking  a  man  to  assist  in  planning  and  coordinating 
training  of  craftsmen.  Candidates  for  this  position  should 
have  experience  in  planning  and/or  directing  apprentice 
training  programs  or  similar  types  of  craft  training.  Ana- 
lytical and  creative  abilities  are  important  to  successful 
discharge  of  responsibilities.  Age  range  30-40.  Applications 
will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence.  Reply  Box  558. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Director:  Age  31.  Seek- 
ing new  challenge.  Six  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  top 
level  personnel  administration.  Presently  employed  by  large 
multi-plant  national  organization.  Aggressive,  alert  and 
tactful  in  dealing  with  all  levels  of  management.  Personnel/ 
Industrial  Relations  degree  from  large  West  Coast  University. 
Federal  "Q"  clearance.  Married — two  children.  Seeking  top 
level  personnel  administration  position.  Now  located  in 
Southern  California.  Will  relocate  if  position  is  right.  Present 
salary  $10,000.00  per  year.  Reply  Box  548. 


Personnel  Manager:  Canadian  would  like  to  settle  in 
United  States.  Location  open.  University  graduate.  Honor 
student,  B.A.  Postgraduate  Business  Administration.  Courses 
— Personnel  selection  and  evaluation.  Industrial  Safety,  NSC 
Motof  Fleet  Supervisor}'  Training.  10  years  experience  per- 
sonnel management  on  administrative  level — organization, 
setting  up  and  managing  personnel  department;  recruiting, 
selection,  placement,  labor  relations,  safety,  editor  company 
paper,  plant  cafeteria  management,  suggestions.  Ex-service- 
man, officer  air  force  .  .  .  Operations  and  administrative. 
Married,  44.  Available  immediately.  Reply  Box  551. 


Personnel  Director  or  Corporate  Staff:  Better  oppor- 
tunity desired  by  division  personnel  manager.  Twelve  years 
industrial  experience  in  employment,  including  college  re- 
cruiting, salary  administration,  job  evaluation,  training, 
policies,  benefits,  safety,  medical  services,  manpower  devel- 
opment. Masters  degree  and  college  teaching  in  personnel 
management.  Age  37  and  willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  555. 


Personnel  Director  or  Stapp  Department  Manager: 
Broad  managerial  experience  with  two  major  manufacturers 
in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration  including  negotia- 
tions at  local  and  national  levels.  Able  to  design,  sell  and 
install  sound  energetic  program  of  effective  policies,  proce- 
dures and  records.  Familiar  with  tabulating  and  statistical 
methods.  Writing  a  strong  point.  A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees. 
Age  34.  Will  relocate.  Rcsome  upon  request.  Reply  Box  556. 


Law  School  Senior  (T.I.B  Feb.  1959):  16,  veteran,  married, 
graduate  study  in  Industrial  Relations,  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  Latin  American  Affairs,  speaks  Spanish,  seeks  summer 
job  and/or  other  leads  to  employment  as  trainee  for  position 
of  ultimate  responsibility  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  Latin  American  Subsidiaries.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  557. 


Technical  Personnel  Admixistrationt  sought  by  Ph.D. 
chemist  with  ten  years  experience  in  industrial  laboratory 
work  and  three  years  in  industrial  technical  personnel. 
Please  write  Box  559. 


Personnel-Labor  Relations:  8  years  diversified  experience 
in  all  phases  of  personnel.  Heavy  labor  relations  background 
dealing  with  7  unions.  Work  at  corporate  and  line  levels  in 
nationally  known  company.  B.S.  Cornell,  M.A.  and  work 
toward  Ph.D.  1  years  college  teaching.  Background  espe- 
cially suitable  for  position  of  overall  responsibility  in  organ- 
ized firm.  Minimum  salary  $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  560. 


Personnel  Executive:  College  trained,  9  years  experience  as 
Banking  personnel  director.  Experience  also  in  manufactur- 
ing, labor  relations,  salary  administration,  supervisory  train- 
ing, etc.  Age  46.  Prefer  Southwest.  Reply  Box  561. 


Bibliographies:  On  any  personnel  or  labor  relations  subject 
prepared  immediately.  From  bibliographical  and  clipping 
files  systematically  maintained  since  1947.  By  experienced 
researcher  and  published  WTiter  who  has  been  an  active 
labor  relations  man  for  the  past  16  years.  Fast — accurate — 
confidential  service.  Further  information  on  request.  Reply 
George  F.  Hagerman,  30  Circle  Drive,  Glen  Cove,  New  York. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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